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desfleld  and  Lord  Riyers.  The  lady  openljr  arowed 
her  profligacjT,  in  order  to  obtain  a  oiTorce  from  her 
hnsbuid,  with  whom  she  lired  on  unhappy  terms, 
and  the  illegitimate  child  was  bom  after  tlieir  sepa- 
ration. He  was  placed  mider  the  charge  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  brought  up  as  her  son.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  superior  education  through  the  care 
and  generosity  of  his  matenial  grandmother,  Lady 
Mason,  who  placed  him  at  a  grammar-school  in  St 
Albans.  Wlulst  he  was  there  Lord  Rivers  died, 
and  in  his  last  illness,  it  is  said  the  countess  had  the 
inhumanity  and  falsehood  to  state  that  Savage  was 
dead,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  provision  in- 
tended for  him  by  his  father.  Such  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  conduct  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  boy 
was  now  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker ;  but  an  accident  soon  revealed 
his  birth  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment  His 
nurse  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her 
efl^cts  Savage  found  some  letters  which  disclosed 
the  drcumstanoes  of  his  paternity.  The  discoveiy 
must  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  his  hopes  and  ambition.  He  was  already  distin- 
guished for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 
sanguine  enthusiastic  temperament  A  bright  pro- 
spect had  dawned  oo  him ;  he  was  allied  to  rank 
and  opulence ;  and  though  his  birth  was  accompanied 
Inr  humiliating  circumstances,  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  felt  these  deeply,  in  the  immediate  view  of 
emancipation  from  the  low  station  and  ignoble  em- 
ritoyment  to  which  he  had  been  harshly  condemned. 
We  know  also  that  Savage  was  agitated  by  those 
tenderer  fedings  which  link  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar 
force  after  so  unexpected  and  wonderftil  a  discovery. 
The  mother  of  the  youth,  however,  was  an  exception 
io  ordinary  humanity — an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  female  heart  She  had  determined  to  disown 
him,  and  repulsed  every  effort  at  acknowledgment 
and  recognition — 

Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flowed. 

His  remarkable  history  became  known,  and  friends 
■prang  up  to  shield  the  hai^ess  youth  fiKnn  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  and  nrailties  of  his  own 
character  began  soon  to  be  dis|^yed.  Savage  was 
not  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  principles  of 
piety,  but  his  habits  were  low  and  sensual  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  capricious ;  and  whatever 
money  he  received,  was  instantly  spent  in  the  obscure 
haunts  of  dissipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Mr  James  Sinclair,  fbr  whidi 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  relent- 
less mother,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  intercept  the 
royal  mercy ;  but  Savage  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  set  at  liboly.  He  published  various 
poetical  pieces  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  having 
addressed  a  birth-day  ode  to  the  queen,  calling  him- 
self the  *  Volunteer  Laureate'  (to  tiie  annoyance,  it  is 
said,  of  CoUey  Cibber,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
laurel),  her  migesty  sent  him  £50,  and  continued 
the  same  sum  to  him  every  year.  His  threats  and 
menaces  induced  Lord  IVrconnel,  a  friend  of  his 
mother,  to  take  him  into  his  family,  where  he  lived 
on  equal  terms,  and  was  allowed  a  sum  or  £200  per 
annum.  This,  as  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  *  golden 
period*  of  Savage's  life.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, however,  the  habits  of  the  poet  diflbred  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  peer ;  they  soon  qusorellea, 
and  &e  former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world. 
The  death  of  the  queen  also  stopped  his  pension ;  but 
his  fHends  made  up  an  annuity  fbr  him  of  equal 
amount,  to  which  Pope  generously  contributed  £20. 
Savage  agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  London.    He  selected  Swansea, 


but  stopping  at  Bristol,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  tiie  opulent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants, 
whom  he  afterwards  libelled  in  a  sarcastic  poem. 
In  Swansea  he  resided  about  a  year ;  but  on  revisit- 
ing Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt  and 
being  unable  to  find  bail,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
His  folly,  extravagance,  and  pride,  though  it  was 
'pride  that  licks  tiie  dost'  had  left  him  almost  with- 
out a  fHend.  He  made  no  vigorous  effort  to  extri- 
cate or  maintain  himself.  Pope  continued  his 
allowance ;  but  being  provoked  by  some  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  *  de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  his  suspicion  by  not  being 
ofllcions  any  longer,  or  obtruding  into  any  of  his 
concerns.'  Savage  felt  the  force  of  this  rebi^  tmrn 
the  steadiest  and  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  and  his  condition  not 
enabling  him  to  procure  medical  assistance,  he  was 
found  <kad  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August  1743.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  at  his  own  expense. 

Savage  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  and  a  volume 
of  miscellaneouspoems.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal 
piece  is  The  Wanderer,  written  with  greater  care 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the 
offspring  of  that  happy  period  of  his  life  when  he 
lived  with  Lord  TyrconneL  Amidst  much  puerile 
and  tawdry  description,  *  The  Wanderer'  contains 
some  impressive  passages.  The  versification  is  ea^y 
and  correct  TTie  BaHard  is,  however,  a  superior 
poem,  and  bears  the  impress  of  true  and  energetic 
feeling.  One  couplet  is  worthy  of  Popa  Of  the 
bastard  he  says, 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race : 
No  imth  tranunUter  qfafooHahfaee, 

The  concluding  passage,  in  which  he  mourns  over 
the  fatal  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow  mortal 
of  life,  and  over  his  own  distressing  condition,  po»> 
sesses  a  genuine  and  manly  pathos : — 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart! 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  t    Ah,  plead  no  more! 
What  though  no  purposed  malioe  stained  thee  o'ert 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhi^py  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  pf  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  &11 1 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me. 
To  me  I  tnrough  Pity's  eye  condemned  to  see. 
Remembrance  veils  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fiste ; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  oool  too  late. 
Toimg  and  unthoughtful  wen ;  who  knows,  one  dar^ 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way  I 
He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame. 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  countiv's  friend  have  proved ; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  tofiJl^ 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murdered  alL 

0  fate  of  late  repentance  I  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pam. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  t    No  mother's  oare 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained^ 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  fixim  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm. 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  tnm  future  hann  t 
Am  I  returned  from  death  to  live  in  pain  t 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain  1 
Distrust  it  not.    What  blame  can  mercy  find. 
Which  gives  at  once  a  lif^  and  rears  a  mind  I 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell — of  soul  sevei% 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  fiatoe  one  tear: 
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All  I  WM  wretdied  by  to  you  I  owed ; 
Alooe  from  strangen  ereiy  comfort  flowed  1 

Loft  to  the  life  you  gare,  Tour  son  no  more. 
And  now  adopted,  who  wat  doomed  before, 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
Bat  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Sapremely  loTely,  and  serenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ; 
Qaeen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore  I 
Oae  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire. 
Who  moet  db^ll  gire  applause  where  all  admire. 

[From  I%e  Wanderer.] 

Ton  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gar, 
Drowns  the  dim  night,  and  count^eits  the  day ; 
From  lomined  windows  glancing  on  the  eye^ 
Around,  Athwart,  the  frisking  shadows  fly. 
There  midnight  riot  spreads  iUusItc  joys, 
And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroyf. 
StMQ  death's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 
0  man  I  thy  fabric  's  like  a  well-formed  state ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

great; 
Plusaons  plebeians  are,  which  faction  raise ; 
Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaie ; 
Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 
Then  soTereign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 
That  mler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit. 
To  noise  and  folly  place  and  power  submit ; 
like  a  frul  bark  thy  weakened  mind  is  tost, 
UsMcered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 

The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir. 
And  Boams,  too  late,  eflects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasuxvs  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  slafe^ 
Yet  cmdce  a  stone  to  dignify  his  pare. 
For  Uut,  low-thou^ted  craft  his  life  employed ; 
For  tkia,  though  wealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed ; 
For  tkia,  he  griped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied. 
Unfriended  uved,  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  griered  shade!  when  that  unprosperous 

store 
Fast  lesseni,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  beholding,  in  his  fall, 
]fen  once  obliged,  like  him,  ungrateful  all  I 
Then  thought-msuiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend. 
And  prore  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

FoUj  exhibits  thus  immanly  spor^ 
While  plotting  mischief  keeps  reserved  her  court. 
Lo !  tima  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke, 
ffww"  flames  Toluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke  I 
In  chnrioi-ahape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower. 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower  I 
Fran  the  black  depth  a  fiery  legion  springs ; 
Each  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  oandy 
On  baRor  bent,  in  dark  convention  stand : 
From  eadi  fiend's  mouth  a  ruddy  Ti^ur  flows. 
Glides  throog^  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows : 
The  Tillaina,  close  beneath  the  infrction  pent. 
Feel,  all  possessed,  tiieir  rising  galls  ferment ; 
And  biun  with  Action,  hate,  and  vengeful  ire, 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  derastation  dire! 
But  justice  marks  their  ways :  she  waves  in  air 
The  sword,  high-threatening,  like  a  comet's  glare. 

While  here  dark  villany  herself  deceives, 
There  studious  himesty  our  view  relieves. 
A  feeble  taper  from  yon  lonesome  room. 
Scattering  thin  xays,  just  glimmers  throng  the 

g^oom. 
There  sits  the  sapient  bard  in  museftd  mood. 
And  i^awB  impassioned  for  his  country's  oood  I 
All  the  bright  spirits  of  the  just  comtnned, 
iBten^  nSm^  aad  FMOipt  hii  toiiefiDg  Boiiid  I 


ROBERT  BULIR. 

^Ir  Southey  has  incautiously  ventured  a  state- 
ment in  his  *  Life  of  Cowi^r/  that  BLoir^s  Grave  is 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  which  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.' 
*  The  (irave*  was  written  prior  to  tlie  publication  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts,*  and  has  no  other  rcsemUaDoe 
to  tlie  work  of  Young,  than  that  it  is  of  a  serious 
devout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  verse.  The  author  was 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  derrarman, 
who  enjoyed  some  private  fortune,  independsnt  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleaung  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  wdll  as  a 
man  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  his  socie^ 
was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  correspond- 
ence of  Dr  Isaac  WatU  and  l)r  Doddridge.  BUir 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  his  fiither  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  there.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Athelstaneford,  a  parish 
in  East  Lothian.  Previous  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  'The  Grave,'  and  submitted  the  mann- 
script  to  Watts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  dangfater 
of  Mr  f>aw,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  memory  he 
dedicated  a  poem),  he  left  a  numerous  family ;  and 
his  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  The  Grave'  is  a  complete  and  powerftil  poem,  of 
limited  design,  but  masterly  execution.  The  nib- 
jeet  precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  \m%, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  awfU  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  uid 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  by  the  autlior's  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Tlierc  is  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outbreaks  of  true  genius. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
Tulgar  ideas,  as  towards  the  close  of  the  followiog 
noble  passage : — 

Wliere  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war  1 
The  Roman  Cesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  story !    Where  the  hot-brained  youth, 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe  ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered. 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  t 
Alas,  how  slim — dishonourably  slim  I 
And  crammed  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name  I 
Proud  royaltv  I     How  altered  in  thy  looks ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  I 
Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone  t 
Where  haMt  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar !    Pliant  and  powerless  now : 
Like  now-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back. 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificer's  knifs ; 
Mute  mu8t  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongue^ 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd, 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst, 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grav»— 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone! 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs, 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  vexy  scruple ; 
(Oh  cruel  irony  1)  these  come  too  late. 
And  only  mock  whom  they  weie  meant  to  hoDOVl 
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The  death  of  the  strong  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

Strength,  too !  thou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  villafe  ring  I 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dived  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  !    Deep  groan,  indeed, 
With  anguish  hea^j  laden  I  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man. 
By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  gire  the  lungs  full  play  I    What  now  arail 
The   strong-built    sinewy   limbs    and   well -spread 

shoulders  1 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lajs  about  him. 
Mad  with  his  pain  !     Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.     Hideous  sieht  I 
Oh  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly  I 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadW  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.    Heard  you  that  groan  1 
It  was  his  last.    See  how  the  great  Ooliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawled  itself  to  rest, 
Lies  still.  What  mean'st  thou  then,  O  mighty  boaster, 
To  Taunt  of  nerres  of  thine  1    What  means  the  bull. 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  nlay  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slacluiess  of  his  arm. 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-iuTented  knife  I 

In  our  extracts  from  Gongreye,  we  have  quoted  a 
passage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptire  of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
midnight,  *  where  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.' 
Blair  has  yentured  on  a  similar  description,  and  has 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power- 
See  yonder  hallowed  fane  I  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  fozi^t, 
And  buried  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  I  how  it  howls  I  methinks 
Till  now  I  nerer  heard  a  sound  so  drearr  I 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird. 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy  aisles. 
Black  •  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons, 
And  tattered  coats  of  anns,  send  back  the  sound. 
Laden  with  hearier  airs,  from  the  low  raults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Qrin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  Arieks — ungracious  sound  t 
I'll  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

Witb  tenderness  equal  to  his  strength,  Blair  la- 
ments the  loss  of  death-dlTided  fHendships — 

Inridious  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  I 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  1  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  I 
Sweetener  of  life  I  and  solder  of  sodelr  I 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  mo 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay.        • 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh  1  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on. 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eve,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  bank, 
yhken  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Bweet  murmuring,  methon^t  the   shrill  -  tongued 
thrash 


Mended  his  song  of  love ;  tho  sooty  blackbird 
Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  eveir  note : 
The  eglantine  smelled  sweeter,  and  tne  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress  I    Oh  I  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  Jieari 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  tne  remembrance  I 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Shak* 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy:  df  suicidet 
hesajri — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  fooL 


Men  see  their  friends 
Drop  off  like  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  lanndi  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  wku^  the  long  liven 
In  the  world*i  hale  and  vndetftneraU  dayt 
Would  scarce  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churchmen  are  for  ever  dosed— 

The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  aUUr-etreatM 
That  tome  rwU  interpotnuf  rock  ha$  split, 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  evil ;  and,  as  a  restdi^- 

The  good  ho  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 
Not  to  return ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr 
Campbell,  in  his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  with  one 
slight  verbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  improTsment — 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

The  original  comparison  seeras  to  belong  to  an 
obscure  religious  poet,  Norris  of  Bemerton,  who, 
prior  to  Blair,  wrote  a  poem,  *  The  Parting,'  whidi 
contains  the  following  verse : — 

How  fading  arc  the  joys  we  dote  upon ; 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone ; 

But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight, 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong, 

Like  angels*  visits  short  and  bright; 
Mortality^  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

The  conclusion  of '  The  Grave*  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem ; 
yet  the  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pathos,  and 
devotional  rapture,  equal  to  the  higher  flights  of 
Young: — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death  t 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigious  change  I 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing !    Death,  disarmed. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  soouTved  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  I    How  calm  his  exit  1 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  wear^  worn-out  winds  expire  so  son. 
Behold  him  1  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
Bj  unperceived  d<^grees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  I 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaehfli 
After  the  prize  in  view  1  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  1 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
OfthefiMt-oomingharrest.    Then,  oK  thou 
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ro.k  i.>  n  ibini!  «(  huuj:)i[  1     Uli,  hair  he  loiigi 

hnie  bin  ii.wi'un  niKUHl.  Uiil  Iw  dihuiiaavd! 

-  u'liit — mid  iKiw  liv's  liiii>|iy!     The  ^-lul  pouI 

•  ii<<i  n  wiih  uucnwiiiil.     K'vii  ibc  In^'  fleulk 

-N,  t'u,  ill  ht/pe  u{  uwetins  uncv  K^iu 

bcCtiT  half,  ili-irr  to  nuiuli.'r  luure. 

r  fL;i1'  it  Ihih:  in  viun :  the  tiiue  drftin  on 

.ra  nut  -t  »iiijlv  f]>"l  iif  liurUI  canh, 

either  mi  U'ld,  iir  in  thn  ppikciiiiir  i>i», 

:  mu>t  tfire  biu-k  it'  I'-iin-cmuniittnl  diut 

i'-LHirraiid  fuihriill;  hhall  thine 

]ie  u]>  f  hv  fiill  uvi-uni ;  iinl  the  Imit  alciD 

hnzlfl  ..r  iiiixlaid  uf  ill.-  wbultf  Ule. 

-h  -<>i>l  'IihU  hoTt'  n  tx^Jy  r.«.W  funiiihcd ; 

i  iMch  <Jiiill  huie  hii  imn.    liciicc,  y<s  profui*  I 

i  U'.t  t<-w  thill  I'M)  bv )     Sun  the  kwiic  poirn 

U  nnrL'l  the  y'trai  at  fint,  suit  touli  it  duirD, 

I  pe-u-veiiilile  the  looMt  Kaitrrcd  pail*, 

i  jiut  (ticni  w  ihcji  were.    Almighty  Ciod 

th  J'liie  iitueU  more :  nor  ia  hid  anu  inipftirod 

-au;:h  length  of  dnm  !  kiid  ithut  be  cnn,  he  irill ; 

,  Ciichluliic^!.  fituul*  Imuiid  te  we  it  dmie. 

irii  t1ii>  -In'tul  trumpet  »>uiul's  the  uluiuberiiig  dntt, 

I  uiL^cii-iKire  in  the  i-all,  Hhall  n'ske; 

■I  eiiTv  j,4iit  jKwc-i  it'  iTojier  )'lucc, 

ih  a  iiVh  elei^uirv  i-f  f'inii,  uiiliiiOHii 

ib  Ar-t  MaXv.    Nor  rball  the  cuiiMriou'  toul 

•teko  il>  [Mutucr,  lilt  uuidst  the  etuird, 


lilr' 


>r  half,  ii 


i:!i  ha>lii  run*  otor  "try  iliHerHit  r 
jau!i  lo  nee  the  whole.    Tbriiie-haiitiy  meeting ! 
r  time,  nor  diMiih,  i4iall  erer  |>ut  tbiiii  more. 
TUhiii  a  i.i;;lit.ft  Iuii;;iUid  ii!-.iiiilt>'i  niifhl ; 

t  miLr  tht^  i!!^M:  our  tied,  find  then  are  ^ne ! 
rhiiii,  ni  th>'  idiiit  iif  eieti,  the  weuy  bird 
tTD  the  «i-Ie  air,  ftiid  i:i  wime  Iniivly  bntke 
nnd:i*ii,(iii<1<l-ii"  till  the  iIb»ji  ft -lay, 
en  cliip«  hi!^  ni'U-acil^'vd  wing',  and  brum  airay. 


reifurkable  fur  [liety.    Mcaui  wjuld  have  tKCD  pro- 


Tided  for  pUdnfc  bim  Rt  tlie  nniTenity,  hut  lie 
early  iucliocd  tu  the  Dintciitcr*,  and  be  wa*  edu- 
euted  at  one  of  thuir  citnldUhnieDtii,  taoKbt  bj  the 
Rl'V.  Tliomat  Roire.  Ho  vu  anvrvaida  fimr  yi-im 
in  thefatnlly  of  tSir  John  Ilartnpp,  at  tttnkt^  Newln^. 
ton.  Here  he  wh  choicn  ( IC9S)  uiiatuil  nilniiti-r  liy 
an  Indqicudcnt  ornifn^i^tiim,  of  wliii'h  four  Jiixn 
anerlu:  miun-nkil  to  tbcfullebargc;  but  liail  beallh 
siHiii  reiidL'TL-d  liiui  unfit  for  tile  (K'tforniniuv  of  lli<' 
licavy  bitiiinn  tbUR  Inipnacd  upon  him.  anil  in  hii 
Inm  be  njiiuirvi]  the  aiiiatani-e  of  a  joint  pwibu'. 
llii  ticulth  continuing  to  decline,  Vr'atta  waa  leodied 


ri»  Into  the  tirmae  of  a  hcnerolcnt  (rpntktnan  of  I  Tliere  is  no  rirenmstnnre  in  Enplisb  literary  Wwn»- 
neijrhbtmrfionrf.  Si>  Tl>'-n,m  Ahmv  of  Aboej  pby  parullel  to  tlie  Tcnidunec  of  tliis  larred  liard  in 
:,  when  be  'pent  ^  uta  rcmiunder  (tf  hU  lUllb  I  the  boiue  of  a  ftieod  for  the  bug  period  of  thirtr 
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toITMl 
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iae  was  a  handsome  mansion, 
H\  pleasure-grounds.    He  had 
D  him,  of  which  lie  ei\joyed  the 
B  had  been  the  roaster  of  the 
says,  *  Here,  without  any  care 
everything  which  could  contri- 
fnt  of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit 
re  he  dwelt  in  a  famil}^  which,  for 
pie^,  V. .  iny,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house 

of  God.  Hen»  Jb  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spr^ing  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  hit  restoration  to  health ;  to  yidd  him, 
whenever  he  diose  them,  most  grateful  intervals 
from  his  Uborkms  studies,  and  enable  him  to  fetum 
to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight*  The 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  eight  years  after  he 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  cliange  in  these 
agreeable  arrangements,  as  the  same  benevolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
outlived  him  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement,  he 
preached  oecasionally,  bat  gave  the  most  of  his  time 
to  stodr,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works 
which  have  given  him  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  His  treatises  on  Logic  and  on  the  Im- 
procematt  of  the  Mind  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
cogency  of  argument  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Watts  also  wrote  several  theological  works  and 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  poetry  consists  almost 
wholly  of  devotional  hymns,  which,  by  their  sim- 
plicity, their  unaffected  ardour,  and  their  imagery, 
power^ly  arrest  the  attention  of  children,  and  are 
never  forgotten  in  mature  life.  In  infancy  wc  learn 
the  hymns  of  Watts,  as  part  of  maternal  instruction, 
and  in  youth  his  moral  and  logical  treatises  impart 
the  germs  of  correct  reasoning  and  virtuous  self- 
government  The  life  of  this  good  and  useful  man 
terminated  on  the  25th  of  November  1748,  having 
been  prolonged  to  tiie  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 

[The  Rose,} 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower. 

The  glory  of  April  and  May ! 
But  the  leaves  arc  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men. 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gav  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty ; 

TMs  will  sosut  like  a  rose  when  Vm  deaJ. 

[The  Ildn-ew  Bard,] 

•  •  • 

Softly  the  tuneful  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  flowery  meads : 
He  marks  their  path  with  notes  dirine. 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Rivers  of  peace  attend  his  sonf  , 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  are  urokei 
But  honey  issura  from  the  rock. 

When,  kindling  with  victorious  fire. 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre. 
The  lyre  resounds  unknown  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  aims. 


Behold  the  God  I  the  Almighty  King 
Rides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing : 
His  ensigns  lighten  round  the  8kj^ 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  hi^ 

Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  coutm, 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles ;  and  her  mountains  flow. 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw, 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hcU,  with 
Red  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke ; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  faiail,  and  smoke. 

He  spake ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled. 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed : 
While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre. 
You  see  the  frighted  floods  retire :  ' 


In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand. 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea. 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweepy 
He  drowns  all  Egypt  in  the  deep : 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band. 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  wide-embattled  force, 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  coune ; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  &lla, 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings. 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts  are  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifls  the  scene. 
And  shows  the  face  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  meekness,  peace,  salvation,  ride. 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  side. 


[J  Summer  Evening.] 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  ran. 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run, 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun. 

And  there  followed  some  dropping  of  rain  ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  ravs  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

Ajid  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  such  is  the  Christian  ;  his  courM  he  besins. 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  nis  sins. 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  »h»wf>f^ 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace. 
And  gives  a  sure  nope  at  the  end  of  his  days. 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

EDWARD  TOVNG. 

Edward  Yocng,  author  of  the  Night  Thouohtt, 
was  bom  in  1681  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  where 
his  father  (afterwards  dean  of  Stuisbury)  was 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
and  subsequently  at  All  Souls*  college,  Oxford.  In 
1712  he  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet, 
and  he  continued  both  characters  till  he  was  past 
eighty.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  notorious  Duke 
of  Wliarton,  •  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  his  days,' 
whom  Young  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  1717.  He 
was  next  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  induced 
to  give  up  this  situation  by  Wharton,  who  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a  more  suitable  and  ample 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  edwiu>  tihim. 

Tfaeilokc  tUo  prenikd  on  Young,  u  ■  Mcibo,  iniHt  be  true ;  but  they  did  oat  permuieDtlT 
nJitiul  luppurter,  to  come  tWwid  u  a  cuidid«te  influence  liii  ccnduL-i.  He  w«  not  wnned  from  the 
ftx'then.'pn^icntatioDitfthebaroDBhaf  Cirencciter    »orld  tMl  am:  lud  incapatitated  him  for  It*  pnr- 

1 II .  ._j  u !.:_  .  1 — J  t-  , —  ..    ^j^.  ^j  ^  epinnmiDiiilic  »iint  and  wit  of  hi* 

'Niglit  Thought*,'  witli  tlie  (.-loHiny  TiewB  it  pre- 
Kntj  of  lifti  and  Teliiciuii,  ihuw  the  povtii-al  artlat 
ftiUj  M  much  u  ttie  humble  uul  pciiitont  Chrirtiaii. 
Hi*  works  tn  nnmeroiu ;  but  the  beit  aic  tba 
'Night  Thought*,'  the  'I'liivcnal  Paulon,'  and 
the  tragedy  of  Rtmgt.  The  foundation  of  hb 
great  poctn  vaa  family  miifortunc,  oolooied  and 
eiagfcuratod  for  poetical  eSLt't — 
Insatiate  archer !  coulil  not  one  ■uffice  ( 
Thy  ihafta  fli 
And  thrice,  e 

Thi*  rapid  nicoecnon  of  bcr»a*ement*araa  a  poeti- 
cal liecnKi  for  in  one  of  the  c-iue*  thvra  vaa  aa 
Interrd  of  four  yean,  and  in  another  of  icTm 
month*.  The  prt^ifnte  churactur  of  Lorensj  h** 
been  auppoud  to  indieste  Yountt'*  own  »uii.  II 
•ccmi  to  u*  a  mere  f  inry  akctch.  Like  tlie  i^iarac- 
ter  of  Childc  IlaruM,  in  the  hands  of  Uymn,  U 
afforded  the  poet  icopc  fi>r  dark  and  puvcrful  jwint- 
ing.  anil  vas  ainde  the  Ti'liii'lo  for  bunt*  of  iiidig< 
nant  TJrtuc.  •om>w,  regret,  and  adniunitlon.  llii* 
artificial  chumctcr  perradee  the  whole  jiuein,  nod  i* 
ceiciitiidly  a  |iart  uf  it«  slnicturc.  But  it  iitlll  Icavui 
to  our  adiniratiiMi  many  nnhlu  and  luMimp  pnwuigei, 
where  the  poet  fi|ii'ak*  at  from  inipiration — wjih  the 
Toicv  of  one  crying  in  the  wihicmt-ii — iif  life,  death, 
and  inunortality.    Tlie  truth*  of  religion  are  en- 

forccil  with  a  couinuuiding  energy  uid  penuaflon. 

BdwHdToanc.  Epigram  and  repartu.'  are  then  forgotti'n   by  ttie 

tMldied.  and  the  court  of  chanceiT  decided  agalnit  poet;  fancy  yidd*  to  feeling;  and  where  imagery  la 
theTalidityofthebond.  The  poet,  b«ng  now  quJi-  employed,  it  i*  lelect,  nerTou*.  and  suiubli'.  In 
fled  bv  exnerieQce,  pnbliahcd  a  latire  on  the  Vk-  thii  lujtained  and  iniprviwive  «tyk!  Young  aeldotn 
,  t«r»ai"Pi«.iui.—lA»  i><D/- Fame,  wluoh  U  at  once  remains  long  at  a  time-,  hii  daiirc  to  «uy  witty  and 
I  keen  and  powerful,  and  the  nesreat  approach  we  "nart  things,  to  load  his  pu-ture  with  lupeniunie- 
hare  to  the  poUshed  satire  of  Pope.  When  upward*  rarv  horrors,  and  conduct  his  pirBonages  to  their 
ormty.  Young  entered  the  church,  wrote  a  pane-  '  sidphureous  or  amUroanJ  seats,  soon  cunrert*  tlio 
gTTicoDthcking,aadwBimadeoneofhi(in«)C*ty's  great  p<iet  into  the  painter  and  cpigrammatuii  TTie 
chaplaina.  Swift  ha*  aaid  that  the  poet  wBf  com-  ingenuity  of  his  second  style  is  in  aume  respect*  ai 
p^U^  to  wonderful  a«  the  flnt,  but  it  is  of  a  vastly  inrcdur 

"^^  _  order  of  poetry.     Mr  Sonthey  thinks,  that  when 

— — —  tortum  Ins  uiwintion     _  Johnson  said  (in  his  'Ufe  of  Milton")  that  'tho 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  hi*  pension.  good  and  evU  of  eternity  were  too  ponderou*  fijr  Uw 


dMe  hit  day*.    He  wm  eager  to  obtain  ftirther  pre-  like  'Hudibros,'  i*  too  pointed,  and  too  full  of  a 
ferment,  bnt  bsTJng  in  hi*  poctiy  prefened  a  (trong  pressed  reflection  and  illustration,  to  be  n»d  con- 
lore  of  Ktiinuent,  the  miniati^  itaxeA  npoo  thI*  as  tinuoosly  with  pleasure.  Nothing  can  atone  for  the 
*  pretext  fiir  keetdng  him  out  of  a  Ushopic.    The  want  of  simplicity  and  connection  in  a  long  poem. 


^   ( 


or  keetdng  him  out  of  a  Ushopic.    The    want  of  simplicity  and  connection  in  a  Ion 

•  nobfe  ■liianoe  with  the  daaghtCT  of  the    In  Young  there  Is  no  plot  at  progretdTe 

of  XJchSdd,  widow  of  OieatA  Lee,  which    Each  of  the  nine  books  is  Independent  of  the  other. 


ildren  bj  b 

a  warmly  ai 


r  contents  hlmtelf  wlOi  • 

„  .  single  excursion  into  his  wide  and  valieg) 

_  „  J  attached.    Both  died;  Hut  the  more  carefully  it  U  studied,  the    

when  the  mother  *lso  followed,  Yoting  com-  traordiiiarr  and  maguiflcent  will  the  entin  poem 

poaed    hi*  '  Night  Thought*.'     Sixty  year*   had  appear.    The  fertility  of  his  fancy,  the  pren^iiaj 

ibinigtlicoed  and  enriched   his  genlua,  and  aug-  of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  the  striUng  and  fwdtona 

BKoted  BTCn  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.     In  1"61  combinations  eveiywhCTe  presented,  are  indeed  »- 

the  poet  WW   made  clerk  of  the   cloaet  to  the  markabtc.    Sound  sense  Is  united  to  poetleel  hna- 

Viiaoem   Dowager  of  Wales,  and  died  four  year*  gery ;  maxims  of  the  highest  practioal  vahie.  and 

afkervards,  in  April  17SS,  at  the  adnuiccd  tfse  of  paasages  of  gnat  force,  tenderness,  and  eTerUnlot 

eigb^-foor.  truth,  are  constantly  rising,  like  sunshine,  OTei  thv 

A  li&  of  *o  much  action  and  worldly  anxiety  ha*  quaint  and  gloomy  reccaioB  of  the  poefi  Imtginii. 

nnlr  been  united  to  *o  much  literary  Industry  and  Uon— 

!^^     ^^J'^^^°'^''^^S:l'^^^'  The  eloriniafiipuenU  of  a  fi«  immortal. 

!^?°^^f  5^^"?""  '°'^«^'8'"?J»';S  Witftubbish^ed,andBlilleringinth;du.t. 
Uer.     In  hia  poetiy  he  1*  a  leTere  monLst  and  i        b         -o 

wceCk  dirise.    That  he  fell  the  ■nt^limt  be  de-  After  all  hi*  butlinc  ttdl*  and  ambmoa,  bow  flndy 
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doei  Young  adTert  to  the  quiet  retirement  of  hit 
ooontiylife — 

Blest  be  that  hand  dmne,  which  gently  laid 
Mj  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade  I 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  bat  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashoiei 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  d^e  storms ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still ; 
Puxvue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gasing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  r^sd,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fieiy  chase  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  alL 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  t 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame. 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  here  he  lies,' 
And  '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

And  when  he  argues  in  farour  of  the  immortality  of 
man  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  mdody  does  be  characterise  the 
changes  and  yaried  appearances  of  creation — 

Look  nature  through,  'tis  rerolution  all ; 

All  change,  no  death ;  day  follows  night,  and  ni^ht 

The  dying  day ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rue : 

Earth  takes  the  example.    See,  the  Summer  gay, 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers. 

Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  gray, 

Horrid  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 

Blows  Autumn  and  his  eolden  fruits  away. 

Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 

Fayonian,  from  warm  ohambers  of  the  south. 

Recalls  the  fint.    All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend : 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

He  thus  moralises  on  human  life^ 


Life  speeds  away 


From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth. 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 

Waniings  point  out  our  danger ;  gnomons,  time ; 

As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set, 

So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye 

That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard. 

But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 

So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  that  we  wish, 

Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware : 

A  Wilmington?  soes  slower  than  the  sun : 

And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day; 

Even  age  itself.    Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 

In  furrowed  brows.    To  gentle  life's  deocent 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 

We  take  fair  oays  in  winter  for  the  spring. 

And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.    Since  oft 

Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 

He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 

Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 

One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest — 

The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

And  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  where  he  com- 
pares human  life  to  the  sear^ 

Self-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope. 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay. 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

'  Lord  Wflmfngton. 


And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend ; 
AU  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event! 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands. 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite,  her  lawful  prise  ! 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hud. 
And  pufls  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  prooif 
Full  sffainst  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way. 
And  when  strong  eflTort  has  deserved  the  port. 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  I  'tis  lost  1 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  &Ae : 
They  strike  1  and  while  they  triumph  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather  most,  some  sink  outright : 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  dote  ; 
To-monow  knows  not  they  were  eyer  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leaye  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulfed ; 
It  floats  a  moment  and  is  seen  no  more. 
One  Ceesar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  foicot. 
How  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom 
(Darlings  of  Proyidenoe !  fond  Fate's  elect  1) 
With  swelling  s^ls  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freignted  1  yet  even  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free. 
They  still  are  men,  and  when  is  man  secure  f 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  1  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  esa^wt 
In  ruin  end.    And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  I 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  b^ieath  the  sUit. 

With  iuch  a  throng  of  poetical  imagery,  bnrsti  of 
sentiment,  and  rays  of  fancy,  does  the  poet-diyine 
clothe  the  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  is  ranily, 
and  that  man  is  bom  to  die ! 

These  thoughts,  0  Night  1  are  thine ; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs, 
While  others  slept.    So  Cvnthia,  poets  feign. 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere, 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  I  of  thee.    And  art  thou  still  unsung. 
Beneath  who^e  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  f 
Immortal  silence !  where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Where  end  !  or  how  steal  music  from  the  Bfham 
To  soothe  their  goddess  t 

0  majestic  Night  1 
Nature's  great  ancestor  !  Day's  elder  bom  I 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun  I 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  ! 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade^ 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine. 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  throughout. 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train  : 
Thy  gloomy  grandeun — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  aspect ! — claim  a  grateful  verse  ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  our  poetry  since  the  epic  strains  of 
Milton. 

On  LifCf  Death,  and  ImmorUdUy. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  yisit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsi^es : 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  yain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
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I  irake,  emngbiff  from  » lea  of  dnuni 
Tmiraltnoiis ;  mat  my  wroeked  desponding  thoo^t 
FVom  ivBve  to  ivbto  of  fancied  mieeiy 
At  nndom  diore,  her  helm  of  reawm  lost. 
Hioii^  now  restmd,  'tis  onlj  change  of  pain 
(A  bitter  change !),  sererer  for  sereie : 
The  daj  too  short  for  m j  distress ;  and  ni^t^ 
E'en  in  the  nnith  of  her  dark  donuun, 
Is  sonahine  to  the  oolonr  of  mT  &te. 

Night,  saUe  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne^ 
In  rayless  majest]r,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slombering  world. 
Slence  how  dc»d  I  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds; 
Ocation  sleeps.    Tis  as  the  general  pnlsa 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause  | 
An  awful  pause  1  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  propheej  be  soon  fulfilled : 
Fate  1  drop  tne  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  mors^ 

Silenoe  and  Darkness  1  soletnn  sisten  I  twins 
From  ancient  Ni^t,  who  nurM  the  tender  thou^t 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolTo 
rrhai  column  of  true  majestj  in  man), 
Asawt  me :  I  will  thank  jou  in  tin  grare ; 
Ihe  gnre  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fSidl 
A  -victim  sacred  to  your  dreaiy  shrine. 
But  what  are  Tel 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeral  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  bul ; 
Oh  Thou  1  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
As  misen  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Throufh  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    Oh  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo). 
Lead  it  through  Tarious  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  from  ea<£  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
N<v  leM  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  beet  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    * 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  a^ect,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  I 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distingushed  link  in  being's  endless  chain  1 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt  I 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite  I 
A  worm !  a  god !    I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanden  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  1 
Oh  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man ! 
Triumphjmtly  distressed  I  what  joy !  what  dread  1 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed  t 
What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy  I 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
L^ons  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

Tis  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  sofi  dominion  spread, 
WbMi  though  my  soul  fSuitastic  measures  trod 
O'er  faiiy  Mlds ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  silent  woods  ;  or,  down  the  ersgxy  stMp 
Hurled  headlong,  swun  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  dtff ;  or  danoed  on  hollow  winds. 


With  antic  shinies,  wild  natiyes  of  the  htain  f 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nalom 
Of  subtler  esBSDce  than  the  common  <uod  :    *    * 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal  I   *  * 

.Why,  then,  tiieir  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lost  t  *  * 
J%it  is  the  desert,  thit  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  IS  creation's  melancholy  VMlt, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  1 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  mortt 

Hub  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  ue  vestibule ; 
Lifers  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death. 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  hai^ 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remoye. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  m  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport  I  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thou^ti; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite :  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  iounortality, 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fisst  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  ffolden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  eipini 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  yean 
To  push  eternity  firom  human  thought, 
Ann  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dustt 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumiut,  raptured  or  alarmed, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge^ 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

[TkougJUt  on  Time,] 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  timt 

But  from  its  loss :  to  sive  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  ancel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  theyl  With  the  years  )>eyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 

How  much  is  to  be  done !  My  hopes  and  fean 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down— on  what  t  A  fathomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity  (  how  surely  mine  I 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  TOunties  of  an  hourf 

O  time !  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account  f 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid  I 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door , 
Insidious  Deiftth ;  should  his  strong  hand  anest^ 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  tall  arrear* 

Youth  is  not  ridi  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  death-beds;  they  en  idL 
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Part  Tfith  it  as  with  lilt,  nlncUnt ;  \Ag 
With  holy  hop«  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  Btill  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  mea  and  angeU,  Tirtue  more  dirine. 

On  all  important  time,  through  ererj  age, 

Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  hare  oiged,  the 

Is  ret  unborn  who  dulj  weighs  an  hour. 

*  INre  lost  a  day ' — ^the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome  t  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  ihould  all  speak ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

Prom  the  soft  whispers  of  that  Ood  in  man, 

Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly. 

For  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess  f 

Time,  the  sunreme ! — Time  is  etonity ; 

Pregnant  witn  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  I  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  1 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports^ 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  inyention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  ^ppy  riddance)  from  ourselyes. 

Time,  in  adranoe,  behind  lum  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,*  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  t 
And  all  mankmd,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Ruefhl,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  we  breathe,  not  liye ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life : 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  live  ordained. 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight. 
And  why  t  since  time  was  giren  for  use,  not  waste, 
Eigoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain, 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen. 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
life  we  think  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  yanity  !  while 
Here,  how  tasteless  t  and  how  terrible  when  gone  I 
Gone  t  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  us 

still: 
The  tpvAi  walks  of  eyexy  day  deceased. 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fuiy  frowns. 
Nor  deaitti  nor  life  delight  us.    If  time  past. 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  t 
Tliat  which  the  Peity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  yigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

'TIS  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  might  haye  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  foe. 

All-sensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen. 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man's  ;  'tis  fortune's.    Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omninot^ce  I 
For,  or  itfainst,  what  wonders  can  he  do  ! 
And  will:  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  1)  sent 
Ob  bia  important  embassy  to  man. 


Lorenzo  1  no :  on  tha  long  daatinad  how. 

From  eyerlaating  ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth. 

When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent. 

And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might. 

Called  forth  creation  (for  then  time  was  bom) 

Bj  Godhead  streaming  throu^  a  thousand  worida  ; 

Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heayen. 

From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 

Was  time  cut  oS,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies ; 

The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode^ 

Measuring  his  motions  by  reyolying  q>hezes. 

That  horologe  machinery  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  cfaildrsn  plajy 

Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies  ; 

Or  rather,  aa  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 

His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 

To  nun  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 

And  join  anew  eternity,  his  sire : 

In  his  immutability  to  nest. 

When  irorlds  that  count  his  cirolea  now,  unhingedy 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 

To  timeless  ni^t  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

Bat  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Naturo  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.    Each  night  we  di»^ 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew ;  each  dsr  a  life ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day !  If  trimng  kills. 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.    0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

Throw  years  away ! 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless :  moments  seize ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish. 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  stand  still, 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-impart 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  miracles  we  want. 
Lorenzo  1  0  for  yetiterdays  to  come  ! 

[The  Man  vKok  Tkottghts  arenotofthit  Wwid,} 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  thain  angol  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd  1  he  sees, 
Bewildered  in  the  vale ;  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  hiirher  praise ! 
W^hat  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right! 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  Fame ;  bin  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  show«  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
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TKoj  thing*  tMrcitiial  «onll^>  at  difiiM ; 

His  hopes,  inunortaly  blow  them  br  as  dost 

Thsi  duns  his  si^t»  and  shottens  his  mxmj^ 

Which  loofli  in  infinite^  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  Aomoiin  ^if  thmr  proi e  his  fate) 

He  lajs  aside  to  find  his  iiadiy ; 

No  dignity  ths^  find  in  aa^t  besides. 

Thej  trinmikh  in  ezteinals  (wluch  ooneeal 

Man's  real  gloiy),  pond  of  an  eclipse : 

Himself  too  mndi  he  prises  to  be  proud. 

And  nothtas  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man* 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  ncffleet 

Anothffl^s  vel&re,  or  his  rifht  inTade : 

Tlieir  intenst»  like  a  lion,  fires  on  prey. 

They  kindle  ai  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heafvn, 

Nor  stoflps  to  think  his  imarer  his  foe. 

Nought  bat  what  wounds  his  yiitne  wounds  his  peace. 

A  ooTered  heart  their  character  defends ; 

A  coTcred  heart  denies  him  half  his  praiiMi 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  sgrees, 

WhUe  their  bioad  foliage  testifies  their  fidL 

Thdr  no-joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 

His  joys  GTttte,  theirs  murder  future  bli«* 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yeik  begun. 

His  eloriotts  course  was  yesterday  complete ; 

Deaih  then  was  welomie^  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

[/VoCfttflMMIflOlkJ 

Be  wise  to-day;  His  madnees  to  defer: 
Next  day  the  fiktal  precedent  will  jdead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procnstination  ii  the  thief  of  time ; 
Tear  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  an  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaTcs 
The  Tast  concerns  of  an  etertial  scene. 
If  not  so  frsauent,  would  not  this  be  strange! 
That  *tis  so  neqnent,  this  is  stranger  stiU. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm, '  That  all  men  are  about  to  life,* 
For  erer  on  the  brink  of  being  bom : 
All  pay  themselTes  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  driyel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  lerenion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  exoellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
"nme  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  Tails; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
Tlie  thin^  ther  can't  but  purpoee,  they  postpone. 
Tie  not  m  four  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  numan  wisdom  to  do  more. 
AH  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  ereiy  stage.   When  young,  indeed. 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxlous  for  ourselres,  and  only  wish. 
As  dnteons  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  lus  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolre ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
EesolTCS,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  friiy  I  because  he  thinks  himself  immortaL 
AH  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselres ; 
Themselves,  iriien  some  alanning  shock  of  fate 
Spikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread : 
Bat  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  iurrow  from  the  keel. 
Bo  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  tiiose  we  love^  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


[JVdm  Ae  Zeve  if  flame.'] 

Not  all  on  books  their  eritlciBm  waste; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  jastly  taste. 
And  eat  their  wav  to  fiune !  with  anxious 'thon^^ 
The  salmon  is  renised,  the  turbot  bou^t. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  <n  May. 
Their  various  cares  &  one  great  point  combiiM 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine ; 
HiUf  of  their  predous  day  they  give  the  ftas^ 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  raare  the  rest. 
Apicius  here,  the  taster  oi  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worUiies  of  the  palate  guard  with  can 
The  saoed  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  dioice  books  their  panwyrics  read. 
And  seem  the  creatuies  that  for  hunger  iesd| 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  oammenoes  great, 
Much  moire  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  is  mat. 

Belos  with  solid  gloiy  will  be  crowned; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  soond. 
But  boilds  himself  a  name;  and  to  be  greai| 
Sinks  ID  a  qoany  an  immense  estate ; 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandos  hell  outdo ; 
And,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true ; 
The  pile  is  finished,  eveiy  toil  is  past, 
And  full  perfection  is  arrived  at  last ; 
When  lo  I  my  lord  to  some  small  comer  nmi^ 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangen  and  to  dont. 

The  man  who  builds,  sad  wants  iriisrewith  to  pay 
Provides  a  home,  from  wtaeb.  to  ran  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat. 
But  a  dischacge  in  full  for  an  estate  t 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote^ 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  th^  awAd, 
To  pateh-woik  learned  quotations  are  allied ; 
Botn  strive  to  make  oar  poverty  our  pride. 

Let  hi^  birth  triumph  I  what  can  be  Bum  great  f 
Nothing—but  merit  In  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqaeror* 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  bass^ 
Slight  or  important  only  by  their  place  t 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlaige^ 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  disdiaige. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shinel 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  tiie  minel 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see^ 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree. 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor. 
But  ^riiat  are  they  who  droop  amid  Uieir  store  t 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  ei^oy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things* 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense^ 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense ; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belongi 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  thnmg. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish  t  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie  I 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast; 
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iSkowen  m  Spnmg,'} 

The  Doith-«B«t  spends  his  nwe ;  he  now»  diai  up 

WitUn  his  Inm  »▼«,  the  effnsiTe  loath 

Wsimt  the  wide  ftir,  and  o*er  the  Toid  of  heftTen 

BresAes  the  \ng  clouds  with  Tsnal  shoven  distent. 

At  lint,  a  dnskj  wreath  thej  seem  to  rise. 

Scam  staining  either,  hat  by  swift  degrees, 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  rapour  sails 

Along  the  loaded  skj,  and,  mingling  deep, 

Siti  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom  ; 

Not  such  as  wintrf  storms  on  mortals  shed. 

Oppressing  life ;  but  lorely,  gentle,  kind* 

And  fall  m  trtry  hope,  of  erety  joy. 

The  wish  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breen 

Into  a  perfect  calm,  thai  not  a  breath 

Ib  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woodsy 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-tinnkling  leares 

Of  aspen  UIL    The  uncuning  Hoods,  diffused 

In  glasij  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  liaise, 

Fonetfal  of  their  course.    Tis  silence  all. 

And  plcanng  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

Brop  the  dry  spng,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  filing  teniure.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  win^  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  ofi^ 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.    Eren  mountains,  Tales, 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetness.    Ifan  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

Aod  looking  lirely  gmtitude.    At  last, 

The  clouds  consign  Sitir  treasures  to  the  fields, 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

PreluiTe  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 

In  laige  eflfusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  BQch  as  wander  through  the  lorest-walks. 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

IBirdi  Painntg  in  S^priiig.'] 

To  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts ; 
That  nature's  great  command  may  be  ooeyed : 
Kor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indul|(ed  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
KesU'mg  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  oflbpring ;  the  cleft  tree 
Offeis  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nesli : 
Otheti  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
Or  roQgbening  waste  their  humble  teztnie  WMVe : 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks^ 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook. 
Whose  murmun  soothe  them  all  the  Uve-loDg 

When  far  kind  duty  fixed.    Among  the  roots 
Of  haief  pendent  o'er  the  pluntive  stream, 
"Huy  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes, 
B7  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid, 
A&d  bound  with  clay  together.    Now  'tis  nou^ 
But  restless  huny  through  the  busy  ur, 
Beat  hj  unnumbered  winn.    The  swallow  sweeps 
The  shmy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent:  and  often  fiom  the  eareless  back 
Of  hsrds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Stesl  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserved. 
Pluck  fimn  the  bam  a  stnw  ;  till  soft  and  wann, 
Cleaa  snd  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
I  Ijot  to  be  tempted  firom  her  tender  task 
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Thouffh  the  whole  looeened  spring  aiemd  hm 

blows. 
Her  sympathisiBg  lovar  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  riqfi 
The  tedious  time  aw»y  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  plaee  a  moment,  while  she  sadden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  Mil  fulfilled,  the  callow  vooi^ 
Warmed  and  expanded  into  perfect  me, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  oome  to  lightf 
A  helpless  ftmilv!  demanding  food 
With  constant  (uamour:  O  what  passions 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  oarsi 
On  the  new  parent  seiiel  away  they  fly 
Affectionate^  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  ddicious  morsel  to  their  youngs 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  seaieh  beguis.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair, 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  oigenerous  moald« 
Aiid  charmed  with  cans  beyond  the  vulgar  bieail^ 
In  some  lone  oot  amid  the  distant  woodsy 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  heaven. 
Oft  as  the^,  weeping,  eye  their  infknt  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  alL 

Nor  toil  alone  they  soom ;  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  father  of  the  spring  in^irsd, 
Gives  instant  courage  to  Uie  feamil  race. 
And  to  the  simple  art    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molssi, 
Amid  the  nei|^bouring  bush  they  silent  drop^ 
And  whirring  theno^,  as  if  alarmed,  decsive 
The  unfeeling  schoolb^.    Henoe  around^  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on. 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  Uwn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  wild-dnek 

henoe 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath>hen  flutters :  pious  fraud  I  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  fisr  astray. 

[A  Smnmer  Mommg,"] 

With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retires :  young  day  pours  ln^^pace^ 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dnpping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  tiie  si^t,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn.  ^ 
Blue,  through  tiie  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine ; 
And  firom  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild-deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaie 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arisen 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leavw 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  monu 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  bj  degrees^ 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  doudi 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  goigeous  tndn. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  noW| 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sou^t  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    *    * 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinsuiuied  doadi^ 
AH  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
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She  lendi  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dje 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  stiU^ 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  firesher  gal« 
Begins  to  ware  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowj  gust  the  fields  of  com : 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mata. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  thehreen, 
A  whitening  shower  of  regetable  down 
Amusire  floats.    The  kind  impartial  caie 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  uie  wingi. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieres 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  meana-* 
Sincerely  lores,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  oW  many  a  panting  hnf^ip 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fall  of  eye  the  fairy  people  throng. 
In  Tarious  game  and  rereliy,  to  pass 
The  summer  nieht,  as  Tillage  stories  telL 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Affainst  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crook^  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  £em ;  and  throu^  the  dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray. 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams. 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retuned 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  sofl 
The  silent  Hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh. 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

[^Autumn  Evening  SceneJ] 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbraee  dusk  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse. 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks, 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  li^ht  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illumined  wid^ 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  throueh  their  lucid  veil  his  soflened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm, 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thouehted  vice  beneath  tl^ir  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Ofl  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mesid. 
And  through  the  Middened  grove,  where  tcaica  fa 

heard 
Out  dying  itraiii,  to  cheer  (he  woodman'i  toil. 


Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  m  faint  warblings,  througn  the  tawny  copse; 
WMle  congregated  thrushes,  Hnnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  stnuns  so  lata 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  tiie  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes^ 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  notaw 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye^ 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  nound  I 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasmg  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  lc»f 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Ofl  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below, 
And  slowly  ciroles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  sale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orohards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.    *        * 
The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooxe. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon. 
Full -orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east. 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  diak. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend. 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  sofWr  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  ridra  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam ; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.    •    • 
The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shinee 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam  ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[^otMde  qf  LavmkL] 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends  ; 
And  Fortune  smil^,  deceitful,  on  her  birth  ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  ol^ 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Amon^  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Tether  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride: 
Almost  CQ  >fature'8  common  bounty  ltd ; 
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L8  ik«  gjKj  Urdi  thai  song  them  to  repote, 
itort^  and  wtrelcM  of  to-monow'f  fare, 
r  fSvm  was  freeher  than  the  moniing  raie 
MB  the  dew  wets  its  leaTcs ;  unstained  and  pme^ 
is  the  lilj,  or  the  mountain  snow, 
modcat  Tirtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 

I  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 

ir  hamid  beams  into  the  Uooming  flowtn ; 
rhcn  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told, 
whmt  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
illed  in  her  thought,  thej,  like  the  dewy  itiv 
rrening,  shone  in  tears.    A  natire  graoe 
fair-proportioned  on  her  polished  limbi, 
cd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Hid  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loyeliness 
ds  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
is,  when  unad<»ned,  adorned  the  most, 
artless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  sel( 
luse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 

II  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
eath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
lyrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 

I  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild ; 
louri&hed  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
:  sweet  Larinia ;  till,  at  length,  compelled 
strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
th  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
;lean  Palemou's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
emon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich  ; 

0  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 

1  d^gance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
BsmitK  fircHn  ancient  imcorrupted  times ; 
«n  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 

free  ro  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
then,  hb  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
using,  chanced  beiiide  his  reaper-train 
iralk,  when  poor  Larinia  drew  his  eye ; 
sooscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
Lh  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
t  charms  her  downcast  modesty  ocmcealed. 
A  Tery  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
nag  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
still  the  world  prevailed,  and  its  dread' laugh, 
idi  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
old  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 
1  dins  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 
Wliat  pity !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
bcautj  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
I  more  than  rulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwells 
aid  bo  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
ome  indecent  clown !    She  looks,  methinks, 
dd  Acasto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
sUs  that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 
n  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
r  to  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands, 
1  oDoe  iair-sprcading  family,  dissolved, 
said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
ed  bj  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  nride, 
from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
aged  widow  snd  his  daughter  live, 
om  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
saBtie  wish  I  would  this  the  daughter  were !' 
rben,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
looiitiful  Acasto,  who  can  speak 
mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart, 
I  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  nui  t 
a  biased  hb  smothered  flame,  avowed,  and  bold ; 
I  as  he  Tiewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
e,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once. 
fsMd  and  frightened  at  his  sudden  tean, 
rising  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom, 
thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
red  oat  the  pious  rapture  of  his  souL 
Aid  art  thoo,  thsn,  Aeaetoli  dMr  iwttiait 


She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought, 

So  long  in  vain  I    Oh  leavens  I  the  very 

The  softened  image  of  ni^ noble  friend. 

Alive  his  eveiy  look,  his  every  feature. 

More  elegantly  touched.    Sweeter  than  Spring  I 

Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 

That  nourished  up  my  fortune  I    Say,  ah  when, 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  I 

Into  such  bcautv  spread,  and  blown  so  fair ; 

Thouf h  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years  I 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  1  where  vernal  suns  and  shonran 

Difiiise  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy ! 

Ill  it  befito  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befiU 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores. 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  veiy  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  m>m  thy  handy 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  1' 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  spelling  «ja 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  Bke  pined  wnf 
The  lonely  moments  fur  Lavinia's  fate; 
Amaied,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joj  seised  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovelv  like  thenit>elves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

[A  Winter  Landaeape,'] 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descendi^ 

At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 

With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherished  fields 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 

'TIS  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.    Ix>w  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 

Faint  from  the  we«<t,  emits  his  evening  ray  ; 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 

Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 

Stands  covered  o*er  with  snow,  and  then  demandf 

The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 

The  winnowing  store,  and  clasm  the  little  boon 

Which  Providence  assigns  them.    C)ne  alone. 

The  red-breaMt,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 

In  joyless  fields  and  tUomy  thickets,  leaves 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit.     Half-afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  if : 

Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 

Attract  his  slander  fset.    The  foodlt«  wUdf 
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Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  han^ 
Thou^  timoroufi  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
Bj  death  in  rarious  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitjing  men,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  hy  fearless  want.    The  bleating  kine 
Eye  Uie  bleak  heaTen,  and  next,  the  glistening  earih. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  diqtened. 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fleroo 
All  winter  driTes  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose  reroWing  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  rirer  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stunff  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerres,  and  call  their  rigour  forth 
In  many  a  Tain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul  1 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart  I 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Fu*  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fiMt, 
And  erery  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfroz(»n  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  ft-esh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o*er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseoi. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mineling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  1 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiflTened  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast. 

[Bmevotmi  Refltctian8,fr<m  *  TTtn^w.'] 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
Ther,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  manv  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  manv  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
Bjr  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  gloome ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  eon 
Of  balefUl  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  windi^ 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  nut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  aU  the  fiercer  krtuii  of  the  mind, 


Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remocw ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  fifom  the  height  oif  IM^ 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  J4»iibid« 
How  many,  recked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  iHendi, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  food 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appidled. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  leam  to  think  J 
Hie  consious  heart  of  charity  would  wann. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

Hymn  on  the  SeoMOiM, 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  ihsw 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  % 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks, 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
Bv  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whisipering  galea. 
Tny  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfincd, 
And  spreads  a  common  fea^t  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blsust. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  dirine. 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art^ 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined  ; 
Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gase, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hMid 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thenoe 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spnng ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves^ 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  aident  raise 
One  general  song!    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  broailiee. 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heavm 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profbond  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  mase 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  itupoidoiis  praise,  whose  greatsf  voiot 
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Or  Udi  jva  raw,  or  bids  yoiir  rasriag  ML 

60  roll  jonr  incenae,  hen^  and  fraito,  and  flowvra, 

In  minded  doads  to  Him,  whose  tan  exalte, 

WlioM  neath  petfomes  7011,  and  whpee  pencil  painti. 

Ye  ibrerti  bend,  je  harreets  waye  to' Him ; 

Breathe  your  itill  tong  into  the  reaper's  heaiti 

Ai  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  vatch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unoonseioas  lies,  efiuse  jour  mildest  beams ; 

Ye  oonstellations,  while  jour  angeUi  strike^ 

Amid  the  spangled  slnr,  the  silrer  Ijn. 

Great  soorae  of  dajl  blast  imap  here  bdoir 

Of  thj  Creator,  erer  pouring  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  Tital  ooeaa  raund. 

On  natnre  write  with  ererrbeam  His  pimisa. 

The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  woildf 

Whils  eloud  to  «Ioad  returns  the  solemn  hjnaii* 

Bleat  out  afresh  je  hills ;  70  mossy  rocks 

Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsire  low. 

Ye  TallejB,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns^ 

And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  jret  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  iMundless  song 

Butt  from  the  groTes ;  and  when  the  restless  daj. 

Expiring,  ]m  the  warbling  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds !  tweet  Philomela,  chjum 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  pruse. 

Ye  chie^  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hjmn !  in  swarming  dties  Tasti 

Aaembled  men  to  the  deep  ot^Bti  join 

The  long  resounding  Toioe,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  eokmn  panseSy  through  the  swelling  base ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  iGime  increases  eadi. 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  lather  chooee  the  rural  shade, 

And  find  a  fime  in  ererj  sacred  grore,  ' 

Then  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  riigin's  laj, 

Tile  pnnpting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  Im^ 

Still  ling  the  God  cf  seasons  as  they  rolL 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  bloeaom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

BosKts  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams^ 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east-« 

Be  mj  tongue  mate,  my  fsncj  paint  no  mpre, 

And,  dead  to  joy^  foiget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  veige 
Of  the  green  eartli,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Riren  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  monntMns,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  erer  present,  erer  frit. 
In  the  Toid  waste  as  in  the  dty  full ; 
And  wiiere  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  Joy. 
When  eren  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  win^  mj  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  dieerful  will  obey ;  there  with  new  powen, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.    I  cannot  go 
Where  umTstaal  lore  not  smiles  around, 
Ssstaining  all  yon  oibs,  and  all  their  sons; 
Van  teeming  otU  still  educing  good, 
And  better  theooe  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Mjself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable! 
Coae^  thsB,  expressive  silence,  muse  Hit  pcaisSk 

[As  CbrenwM  ^  ifsooii.] 

Breathed  hot 
Fhn  tU  the  boundlees  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  jittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  raflbesting  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Pat&nt  of  thirst  and  toil, 
80a  of  the  desert  1  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  Hoimf^  hit  witherod  heart,  the  fieiy  blast. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bunting  broad, 
nllist  the  suddn  whirlwind.    Stn^ht  the  taadi 


Commored  around,  in  gathering  eddiet  play; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come. 
Till  with  the  general  aH-inrolTing  storm 
Swmt  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown,' 
Or  sunk  at  ni^t  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairq's  crowded  strsets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  la  filn^ 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  d&y. 

i7%€  SOerum  JSsdU,^ 

Our  infant  winter  sinks 
IMvested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  tone ; 
Whero  for  nlentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  stanr  reign. 
There^  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds^ 
Barred  by  m  hand  of  natun  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  arooiid 
Strikes  his  sad  eje,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitaiy  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerlees  towns  far  distant,  never  bleaed 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay. 

IPeitamee  ai  OarAoffma,} 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  diro  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiendi  her  coune  attend. 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  mnt. 
Such  as  of  late  ai  Carthagena  quendied 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miseraMe  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weaknees  sunk  the  Warner's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pt&g,  the  ghastly  fom. 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  yon  heard  the  graaos 
Of  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves^ 
The  frequent  corre ;  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  tad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed 
Silent  to  ask  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

IFnm  Ae'CatOiof  /mMsms.*] 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  bv  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hara  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wlUI, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  lats^ 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heevler  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pide. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  iroodv  hill  o'er  hill  enoompatsed  round, 

A  most  enchi^ting  wiz«d  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fbnnd. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May,  * 

Half  pranked  with  spring,  wit^  sniuner  half  loi- 

wowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  when^  sooth  to  ny. 
No  living  wight  could  wori^  ne  eand  even  nr  plagp. 

Was  noudit  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  ouiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  floweiT  beds  that  slumoerous  influence  kes^ 
F^om  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
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Where  nerer  jet  wm  creeping  seatore  leea. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlete  pUjed, 
And  hurled  ererywhere  their  waten  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunnj  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselTCS,  a  lulling  munnur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  lillt, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  rale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  Tacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-dofes  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsj  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  erasshopper  did  Keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  jblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passa^  of  the  Tale  aboTe, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  leeo  to  moTe, 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  areaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  ff*de,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  wAfiug  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  Talley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was, 
Of  drekras  that  ware  before  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  erer  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hoTered  ni^  ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 


The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bri|^t. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wi^t 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fMe, 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  mm's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  Talley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  eTer  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  thej  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  rerses 
sung: 

'  Behold  I  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gaj : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array! 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  Tie  t 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
b  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  ukj. 

Behold  the  meny  minstrels  of  the  mora. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grore, 
Ten  thousandthroats  I  that  from  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hynm  their  sood  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  loTe, 
Sadi  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emote: 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaTea  thej  drora ; 
Tet  thmn  eadi  harrett  daocii^  in  the  i^la, 
Wkal0T«r  crowM  tha  hill,  or  milM  aloQf  tha  Tiliw 


Outcast  of  nature,  man!  the  wretched  thiall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  g^ 
And  of  the  rices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  b^an 
To  poison  earth,  Astnea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  Tiolence,  and  murder,  seixed  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  riyen  nui  ] 

Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  miffhty  aweepy 
And  hurls  your  laboun  to  the  Talleys  deep. 
For  ever  Tain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  obliTion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  mal 

With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds  ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear  ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear; 
No  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  star^ 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down  : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  pl( 
On  others*  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, ' 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife,  are  banished  hf 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repase  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  t 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  slues,  and  make  them  still  man 

The  best  of  men  have  eTer  loTed  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  gnmu^ 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Faroe  has  lent  her  fairest  my. 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yora^ 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away: 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  rernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brook,  the  crimson-epotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  aephyr*!  li^ 
Attuied  to  the  biidii  and  woodland  melody. 
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Ob,  pU/wooM  foil  J !  to  he^  op  ettate, 
Lotmg  tiw  dajs  jou  Me  beneath  the  ion ; 
When,  sadden,  comet  blind  unrelenting  fitte, 
And  giT«9  the  vntasted  portion  jou  hare  won. 
With  rathlen  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  thoM  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  ranities  most  rain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 


He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  ribrations  of  his  Vitching  sonc ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constramed 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  poored  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slip^td  along, 
In  sUent  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beaim 
Of  Runmcr-moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silrered  with  the  gleam. 
Hie  aon-embodied  fays  through  aiiy  portal  stream. 
•  •  • 

Waked  bj  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  oomelj  full-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  rq>oee ; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  3rawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Tlkroagh  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  fiuntly 

Then  taking  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man. 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  hb  master's  calL 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  ro^ish  page, 
Sare  sleep  and  play  who  mmded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplinn  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  u^t, 
Bat  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage^ 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
80  tliia  flame  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Heaatime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  01  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  arrayed 
Loooe,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waTes  the  summer-woods  when  OTening  (lowns. 
Oh  foir  undress,  best  dress  I  it  diecks  no  rein, 
Bat  ereiy  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  ri^t  fain 
Sr  pocter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 
e  •  e 

Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swannlng  rounds 
Afl  thick  aa  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eflsoons  in  Tiew  was  to  be  found, 
Bot  every  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained  ; 
Ko  liring  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned: 
80  thai  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles. 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles. 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain)^ 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  ralley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain^ 
A  Tast  assembly  moring  to  and  fro ; 
Tbfln  all  at  once  in  air  diaaolres  the  wondrona  show. 


T^  dooia,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  btH, 
Ke  coned  knocker  plied  by  riUain's  huid, 
8df-o|MDed  into  halla,  where,  who  can  tell 
Wlttft  akgaaofl  tad  pmndmr  wide  axpand. 


i 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  t 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full*ewelling  bed. 

And  ererywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  riandi 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round  ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obefed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the 
played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung^ 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ;       "^ 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  Tale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  floclu,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  heed. 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  foed ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they  I  true  golden  age  indeed  I 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  egrsi, 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hoe. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind. 
Full  easily  obtained.     Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  sently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  which  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  rdined. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  deliAt ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  j£>lui  it 
hight. 

Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  t 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned  ;  now  pleasinf  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art  I 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdad,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garUnd  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse'i  Icore ; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  flibir. 
And  moaio  knt  now  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

SI 


Near  the  payilions  where  we  slept,  ftill  nn 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell ; 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  maisj  halL 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
0*er  which  were  shadowr  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
That  plaved  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  8hed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  f^uld  it  e*er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No, fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprighti, 
Who  thuH  in  dreams  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights, 
And  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train. 
Even  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whdm  blood  and  broils  delight. 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfii,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifis,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Yt  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom  ; 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom ; 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  thetn  virtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  lone-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wo  the  heart. 


Jivie  Britannia, 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaveu*s  command. 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Role  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waveal 
Britoiui  never  shall  be  slaves. 

Hie  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall. 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  firee, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skiat, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Th«e  hau^ty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  tny  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown. 
Rule  BritMinia,  &C. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  ihiaei 
All  shall  be  subject  to  the  main. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found. 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 

Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crowned^ 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 


JOHN  DTEB. 

John  Dykr,  a  picturesque  and  moral  poet,  wm  a 
native  of  Wales,  being  bom  at  AbergUaslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  father  was  a  soUcitor, 
and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profeaaion.  The 
latter,  however,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  over  his  native  country,  filling  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  aketchea 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  Tlie 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  claimed  his  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Grongar  Hitt^  the 
production  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
rests  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  sketcher.  On 
his  return  in  1740,  he  published  another  poem.  Tlu 
Ruins  ofRomt^  in  blank  verse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceived,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
*  with  the  mind  of  a  poet  :* — 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears. 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  auc- 
cecding  as  an  artist.  Dyer  entered  the  churdi,  and 
obtained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  pab- 
lished  in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work,  Tk/t  Flttott 
devoted  to 

The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  druggets?  One  critic  asked  Dodslej 
how  old  the  author  of  *  The  Fleece'  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  *  He  wilU'  said  the 
critic,  *be  buried  in  woollen.'  The  poet  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication,  for  he  died  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  The  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautifully  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist.  His  moral  reflections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject,  and  are  never  intnisiva 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a 
true  poetical  fancy. 

(h'oniKgcw  EUL 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  high. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  s^  | 
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Omag^  Hill  inntot  my  atng, 

DftMT  tkt  landMi^w  bngiii  and 

Omitg»r,  in  whmt  momj  eelby 

Sweeclj  muting.  Quiet  dwellt ; 

GR»ar,  in  wham  nlent  ihftdiiy 

For  toe  modest  Mums  made ; 

So  oft  I  liAve,  the  erening  ttUl, 

At  the  foiintaln  of  a  riil« 

8ttt  upon  a  dowtrj  bed. 

With  mj  hand  beneath  my  head ; 

While  itnjed  my  eyes  o*er  Towy*!  l!ood« 

Orer  mead,  and  orer  wood, 

From  home  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  filL 
Aboat  his  chequered  sides  1  wind. 

And  leftve  his  Inrooks  and  meads  behind. 

And  grores,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 

And  Tistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 

Wide  and  wider  apreads  the  Tale, 

As  cizdcs  on  a  smooth  canal : 

Xlbe  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

Withdimw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 

Still  ibe  prospect  wider  spreads^ 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  moub; 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still,        \ 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  bcoir, 
Wbaft  a  landscape  lies  below  1 
No  clouds,  no  rapoun  interrwie, 
Bat  the  gay,  the  open  soene^ 
Docs  the  &oe  of  nature  show. 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow ; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  li^t, 
Sprobds  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffii  ari^ 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  I 
Roahing  from  tM  woods,  the  spirts 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  files  I 
Hnlf  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
Ob  the  yellow  mountain  heads  t 
OOds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitten  on  the  broken  roda  I 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Bewitiful  in  raxious  dyes : 
TIm  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  saole  yew. 
The  slmder  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
Tlie  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  groTe, 
Hnont  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  lore  I 
Gaady  as  the  epening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  lerel  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  hij^ 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  I 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waring  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
Tlukt  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  raided  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  fidling  keeps : 
80  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
Tls  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
Tie  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  erer  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  wallt. 
Tct  time  nan  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  letel  l^ys  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete^ 
Big  with  the  Tanity  <^ state; 
B«i  tmnsisBi  ]•  the  imile  of  flhte  1 


A  little  rule,  a  little  tway, 
A  tunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  nroud  and  mighty  hate 
Between  tM  cradle  and  the  grate. 
And  see  the  riTers,  how  they  run 
Tluough  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  tad  HM^ 
Sometimea  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
Ware  succeeding  ware,  they  go 
A  Tariotts  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  I 
Thus  is  nature's  testure  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Erer  charming,  erer  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  limr  I 
The  fountain's  fiill,  the  rirer's  flow, 
^Jhe  woody  ralleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  yrindj  summit,  wild  and  hi^h. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  SMt,  the  ruined  tower, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  Tillage,  dome  and  him^ 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  /Ethiop's  arm. 

See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  eidt^ 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  erening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  I 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  I 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  streaai» 
80  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
80  we  mistake  the  future's  £sce, 
Ered  through  hope's  deluding  glass  } 
Am  yon  tummiti  iqfl  amdfoir^ 
Clad  m  eoiUmn  of  the  atr^ 
Whkk  to  iko9e  who  Journey  near^ 
Barrm^  hnwHy  and  rough  ajppears 
SHU  w€  tread  the  mnu  eoarm  «w% 
Tke  pteaen^a  ttiU  a  cUmdy  day,* 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  nerer  coret  what  I  see  I 
Content  me  with  a  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  oaie. 

Now,  even  now,  my  jovs  rim  high. 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  1  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  tephyr  tings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  winge  ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep. 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheqp^ 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fills  the  sky,  ^ 
Now,  eren  now,  my  jovs  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  al|  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor: 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there  i 
In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  cm  I 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  headi^ 
Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 
Ever  DT  each  other^s  side : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rilL 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 


0  Byron  thon^t  the  Urns 
ef  Csmpbdl's  fsr-fSmed  linss 
of  Hope:*— 
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WILLIAM  HAMIUW. 


Flows  YaiTow  tweet !  aa  iweei,  m  iweei  flowi  Tweed, 
Aj  grpeii  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  jellow. 

As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk, 
Tbe  ^ple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thj  loTe,  fair  &ir  indeed  thy  lore^ 
In  flowery  bands  thoo  him  didst  fetter ; 

Though  he  was  fair  and  weil  beloTed  again^ 
Than  me  he  nerer  Ined  thee  better. 

Bosk  ye,  then  busk,  nrjr  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 

Bosk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yanmr. 

C-  How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride. 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow. 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

That  slew  my  loye  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 

O  Yarrow  fields !  may  never  nerer  run. 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  coyer. 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  lore. 

My  loye,  as  he  had  not  beoi  a  loyer. 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green. 
His  purple  rest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing. 

Ah !  wretched  me!  I  little  little  kenned 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow. 
But  e'er  the  to-falf  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waeful  waeful  day ; 

I  sang,  my  roice  the  woods  returning. 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  lore,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do^ 

But  with  his  cruel  race  pursue  me  t 
Hy  lorer's  blood  is  on  uy  spear. 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me! 

Ify  harpy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud  ; 

With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoffin, 
Kay  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

My  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraids 
And  strive  wiih  threatening  words  to  moye  me^ 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee  t 

Ye«,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover. 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

But  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is  t 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaoi^tsr. 

Ah  me  i  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon. 
Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after! 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  s^  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  beet  yet  best  belovted, 
0  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thet  I 

Ye'd  lie  all  ni^t  between  my  breasts, 
Ko  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale  pale,  indeed,  O  lovely  lovely  youth. 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter. 
And  Ue  all  night  between  my  breasts. 

No  youth  s^Il  ever  lie  there  after. 

A.  Return,  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bridi^ 

Return  and  dry  thy  useleM  sorrow : 
Thj  lover  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 

Ha  liee  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 


Song. 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleasant  vale, 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along. 
Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heavenly  anillt 

Atones  her  long  delays, 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  puna 

Of  many  suffering  days. 

Raise,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  ji^. 

These  suffering  dajrs  are  o'er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store : 

No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  feaiii 

This  rising  calm  destroy ; 
Now  eveiy  prospect  smiles  aroond. 

All  op«iing  mto  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour, 
Brirhtened  each  hill,  and  o'er  each  ?•!• 

New  coloured  every  flower : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  withhald. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move. 
The  hoverinc  songsters  round  were  maft% 

And  won<Mr  hushed  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  reeouBd 

The  lambkin's  tender  ciy ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  itolt 

In  dimpling  silence  by : 

All  nature  seemed  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear, 
That  gently  rolled  the  tuneful  way«^ 

She  spoke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whate'er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  I  boast. 

Love  renders  wholly  thine : 

The  woods  struck  up  to  the  soft  gale, 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move, 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  Toki^ 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove ; 

The  hills  and  dales  acain  resound 

The  lambkins'  tender  cry, 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trilled 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  song ; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembung  brstaly 

All  nature  joyed  along. 

Somg. 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  moumfbl  £ste^ 

When  doomed  to  love  and  doomed  to  lingnh^ 
To  bear  the  scornful  fitir  one's  hate, 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish! 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

My  secret  soul  discover. 
While  rapture,  trembling  through  mine  ^yw^ 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh !  that  form  so  heavenly  fair. 
Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  •«»"*«|^ 

That  artless  blush  and  modest  air. 
So  fatally  beguiling; 
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KTere  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contem- 
platiTopoet 

EzpatiatM  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

The  peculiarity  of  JuTenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  *  is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences  and  declamatory  giandeur.' 
He  had  less  r^ection  and  less  moral  dignity  than 
his  English  imitator. 

The  other  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional ;  hut  his  beautiful  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing oi  Druiy  Lane,  and  his  linea  on  the  death  of 
LeTctty  are  in  his  hest  manner. 

[Fnm  ih4  Fomfy  i^Humm  IFMsi.] 

Let  obsenration,  with  extensive  Tiew, 
Surrey  mankind,  from  China  to  Pern ; 
Ronark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife^ 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fkte. 
Where  wavering  man,  betra:|red  by  renturous  pride^ 
To  trawl  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  iUs,  or  chases  aiiy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  hold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  Toice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  eveiy  wiith  the  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art, 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeadiment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 
/    But  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest !  that  rages  unoonfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  rufiian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
WeiSth  heaped  cu  w<sdt^  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gatLer  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land ; 
When  statutes  glean  the.  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  mors  safe  the  vassal  than  the  loid ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round.    *    * 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  csJl, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  falL 
On  eveiy  stage,  the  foes  of  ^eaoe  attend. 
Hate  do£s  their  flight,  and  msult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  ue  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we^trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  bmevolence  divine ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  £dl. 
And  detestation  rids  the  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  ^peal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  seal  t 
Throuffh  freedom's  sons  no  mors  remonstiMiee  nofff 
Degrading  nobles  and  oontroUiiig  kiofsj 


Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  ralL 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  conrign ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seiie. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  stale 
Mark  Sie  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate: 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kmgs. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine! 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  Justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  t 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight! 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfoi^une's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  save  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife^ 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harlejr's  closing  lifel 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  t 
What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  I     *      * 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gasettes  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevaiL 
Such  bribei  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirled. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  wiUi  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  prais^  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm. 
Till  ume  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  sinele  name. 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires  wraths  i^grei. 
From  age  to  itfe  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreatlu  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride^ 
How  just  his  hopep,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pun. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine^ 
And  one  capitulat^  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  In  rain ; 
'  Think  nothing  nuned,'  he  cries, '  till  nought  zemaiii, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  fiuttine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  firaet ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delaj} 
Hide,  blushing  gloiy,  hide  Pultowa's  day: 
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TroUtgm  tpokm  5y  Mr  Oanick,  at  tkt  opaUnff  of  the 
Theatre  m  Drwy  Lane^  in  1747. 

When  Learning^i  triamph  o'er  her  barbarous  foet 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many  •coloured  life  he  drew, 
Ezhattsted  worlds,  and  then  ima|;ined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  pantinff  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  strokes  presidingltruth  impressed, 
And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approlMktion  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  pimiBe. 
A  mmtal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kingn,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  pruse. 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed. 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Philosophv  remained,  though  nature  fled. 
But  foroea  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  foWj  hailed  the  joyful  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  1 
Peiiiaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  m  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  efllects  of  chance  0 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  eveiy  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah!  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'TIS  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
Tc  chose  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pKomp  of  show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  wo. 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 

And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  sta^ 

« 
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GoBdemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  vaiying  jeVy 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  smcere. 


Yet  still  he  fills  afibction's  ere. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrenned. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow» 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pourMl  hii  ffoaa^ 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  nanow  nmiidf 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Muter  foond 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — ^the  peaceAil  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  biU9il| 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  b]j$* 

Then  with  no  fiei^  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  ohce  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  tool  the  nearert  way. 

WILUAX  COLLIN8. 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  tiie 
'skiey  influences' of  imagination  than  that  exquisite 
but  ill-fated  bard,  Collin&  His  works  are  imbued 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste ;  and 
though,  like  the  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  are  rich  in  yivid  imagery 
and  beautiful  description.  His  history  is  brief  but 
painfUL  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  where  he 
was  bom  on  Christmas  day,  1730.  In  his  *  Ode  to 
Pity,'  the  poet  alludes  to  his  *  native  plains,*  which 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Down  hills,  and  to  the 
smaU  river  Aran,  one  of  the  streams'of  Sussex,  near 
which  Otway,  also,  was  bom. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  llissus'  distant  side! 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  I 
Wild  Arun,  too,  has  heard  thv  strain^ 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learned  education,  in  which  be 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  fVom  his  imcle, 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  regiment  in 
Flanders.  While  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he 
published  his  Onenial  Eclogues^  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  university  and  the  literary  public,  were 
wholly  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
some  repulse  or  indignity  at  the  university,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Oxford  and  repaired  to  London,  full 
of  hijgh  hopes  and  roagniflcent  schemes.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadiness  of  pur* 
pose  and  application.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
1746,  he  published  his  Ocfes,  which  were  purdiased 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sank  under  the  disappointment; 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambition, 
melted  away  under  this  baneftd  uid  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  Strang  his  lyvs 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.    Thomson  died  In  1747  s 
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bufrnigr-    Among  bis  fiiendi  vw  aUo  Honw,  tlw 
iDllior  of  '  Donglu,'  to  «honi   he  BddretKd  an 
DiIp.  which  wu  fbttDd  nnlUiUbed  aAar  hk  dnth, 
on  the  SmptnUHoiu  ^  At  HigUand*.    Ha  land  to 
dveU  on  thew  ^m  and  TiaioiMij  otqceta,  and  the 
cempliment   he   mt*  to  Tmm^  maj  be  i^^led 
eonaUy  to  himMlf-— 
Picrailing  pact,  irboM  nndaabtiDg  mwd 
BelicTcd  llw  magic  voDdcn  wUek  k*  nuf . 
At  thii  period.  CoUin*  • 
a  jonmej  to  Scotland — 
The  lime  ohall  come  vhco  I  pe^ps  maj  tread 
Year  \oii\j  gleni  o'erfaung  witb  npnadiu  bnwin  ; 
Or  o'er  jour  itrelchinf  heUhi  bj  Fancy  fed  ; 
Or  oW  fDor  mountaini  OMp  in  awful  iloom  I 
Thai  viU  I  dim  once  more  (ha  faded  nowar, 
Where  Jonian  nt  in  Dnunmond'*  clanie  ihade ; 
Or  crop  from  Teriotdals  eaeh  Ijric  flonr, 
And  moum  OD  Yairon'i  banks  when  Willi's  laid. 
In  the  midst  of  the  poet's  ditBcuItiei  and  diitressei, 
his  uncle  died  and  left  him  jCSOOO  ;  '  a  lam,'  mji 
Johnson,  'which  OJtins  could  scarcelr  think  ex- 
hanstible.  and  wliidi  he  did  not  lire  to  exhatut.' 
Bf  repaid  Uillsr  the  bookseller  the  low  anstained 
by  the  poblicalion  ofhis  '  Odei  i'  and  bojlog  up  the 
lenwining  copies,  committed  them  all  to  the  flames. 
He  became  ittU  more  irrecular  in  his  habits,  and 
lank  into  a  state  of  nerrous  imbecilitT.     All  hop 
exertion  had  fled.     Juhnmn  met  him  one  dai 
tarrying  with  him  u  he  ttirelled  an  Enjrfiih  Testi 
nKnt.      '  I  hare  but  one  bnok,'  said  Collins.  '  but  i 
is  OtB  bat.'    In  his  latter  daji  he  wss  tended  bj 
bis  sister  in  Chichesteri  but  it  wss  necessarj  at  one 
time  to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asjtum.    He  naed, 
wlien  at  liberty,  to  wander  daj  and  nlsht  among 
the  aiales  and  duiiters  of  Chichester  cathcilral.  ac- 
ecanpanrinft  the  mu>ic  with  loud  sobs  and  moans. 
Death  it  length  nme  to  his  relitif,  and  in  tTSS— at 
the  enrir  affe  of  thirtj'iii,  ten  yean  after  the  puhli 
eatinsi   of  hii   immmtal  worki  —  his  troubled  an 
meUochcly  career  was  terminated :  it  atTordi  one 
of  the   rnnat  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
jonth  and  genius,  linked  to  persnnal  hnmillatlnn 
and  calamity,  that  throw*  its  lights  and  shades 
a  Uterary  annals. 


Collins,  in  the  conrw  of  one  generation,  wit  boat  aaj 
Wentitious  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  wen 
;knD»)edged  to  be  the  bert  of  their  kind  in  tha 
langoage.  '  Silently  and  imperceptibly  they  had 
risen  by  their  own  bttoTancy,  and  their  power  was 
felt  by  CTery  reader  who  hsd  anr  true  poetic  ftel- 
ing.'  This  popularity  secmi  still  to  be  on  the  In- 
crease, though  the  want  of  hnmsn  interest  and  of 
action  In  Collins's  poetry  prevent  its  bi'lug  generally 
read.  The  'Eclogues'  an:  free  from  the  occaiiooal 
obacnrily  and  remotcneu  of  conception  that  in  part 
perrade  the  ■  Odea.'  and  they  charm  by  their  flgn- 
ratire  lanf^usge  and  dcicrtptions,  the  gimplidty  and 
beanty  of  their  dialogues  and  Knttments,  and  their 
musical  Tcrsiflcation.  Ttic  deaert  scene  in  Hassan, 
the  Camel  Driver,  ia  a  flnisbcd  picture— impresstT* 
:ren  appalling  in  its  reality.  The  Ode  <ui  the 
Passions,  and  that  on  Erening,  are  the  finest  of 
Ilia  lyrical  worki.  The  former  is  a  maguiflceDt 
gallery  of  allegorical  paintings ;  and  the  poetical 
"  '' HI  is  equally  ricli  with  the  conception.  No 
has  made  more  use  of  mctupbora  and  petsonl- 
^cation.  He  has  individualised  ercn  mctaphyiical 
pursuits,  which  he  terms  'the  shadowy  tribes  of 
Mind."  Pity  is  presented  with  '  eyes  of  uewy  light" 
—a  feticitous  epithet ;  and  Danger  la  described  with 
Ihe  boldness  and  diitinclneia  of  aculpture — 
Patiger,  whnw  limbs  of  (riant  mould 


Bdoffut  Il.—irtunan;  or  Iha  Ca»tl  Dritw, 
Bems-Tlia  DmM.    Tli»-Mid.dar. 
In  ailcnt  linrmr,  o'er  the  boundlma  waste. 
The  driirr  llaiuan  with  hit  csnirla  past; 

OnD  cruise  of  water  un  hii  hnck  he  bore. 
And  his  lijrht  acrip  roiitained  a  scanty  slon; 
A  fan  of  |>ai»t>'>l  fi-alhin  in  hla  hand, 
To  rinrd  iiia  ^hailed  fun  fmni  afonhing  nwd. 
The  aultij-  >nn  h.id  piinnl  the  inidJls  .ky. 
And  not  a  tn-c  and  not  a  hrHi  waa  nij^h  ; 
The  bea*la  with  p«iii  (heir  ilu«ly  way  puinue, 
thrill  mareil  tiie  niiida,  and  divanr  waa  (he  liew  I 
With  tlciH-ml.'  fnmiw  mil,!,  the  affrijlitwi  man 
Thrice  aiclipd,  thrice  alruckhiabreaat,  and  tbua  beg 
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first  fmin  Schint'  walla  I  bent  roy  way !' 
Ah  !  little  Ihoiii-ht  I  nf  the  blaaling  wind. 
The  thiret  or  piticliiii;!  hunfirr  that  1  find  I 
Helhitik  thee,  Ilonwn  !  wliere  aball  tbint  aaraage, 
Wbei.  faila  thi>  cniiw,  hia  unraleuling  lagal 
Soon  aliall  this  nrrip  ila  |im-inua  li-ad  re).i£n, 
Then  what  but  tcsn  and  hun^rr  ■ball  be  thinel 

Yc  mule  coinpaiiiniia  tif  toy  toil-,  timt  beat 
In  all  iiij  gilcfo  a  itiiin>  than  n]ua1  alisxel 
Here,  where  no  aprinpi  in  nniriiiun  break  away. 
Or  moaa-crowninl  f.nmtaina  luitiirutc  the  day. 

Which  plalin  more  hU«Wii  or  vpniaiit  tale*  beatow  ; 
Hen  iwk<  aloni-  and  lii>t.'lcH  aai»l<  arc  found, 
tid  fuiiit  and  aickly  winita  for  errr  lifwl  armind. 
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Whrii  l)r<t  from  S:hiras'  walla  I  brjit  my  way!' 
Cunted  be  the  gold  and  tiliir  which  panoada 
Weak  mpii  to  f-ltow  far  faii:;iiinc  indi'l 
The  lilv  peace  outaliinca  llw  Bilrcr  atora. 
And  life  ia  dearer  thnii  tlic  polden  nrc ; 
Yet  money  tempta  ua  o'er  the  Jcaert  bnwn, 
To  errrr  diatatit  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  tlie  Ui.d,  and  oft  the  •■•{ 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thai  I 
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Ah. !  why  wan  ruin  no  attractiTe  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed  t 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haxte  along^ 
The  sentle  Toice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  son^t 
Or  wherefore  think  the  floweiy  mountain's  side, 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride  } 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  goldt 
'Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I' 

O  cease,  my  fears !    All  frantic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  wo^ 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  riew  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  when  Day's  declining  lisht 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain, 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way. 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  piey, 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  t* 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure  I 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiras'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I* 

0  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won. 
The  tender  Zara  1  will  be  most  undone. 
Biff  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  mud, 
When  fast  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
'  Fa^well  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  rain  I 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  eveiy  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth  I  like  me.' 
'  0 !  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  moum ; 
01  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tean.' 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiras'  walLi  he  bent  his  way. 

Ode  Writtm  in  tke  Tbot  1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Betnms  to  deck  their  hallovred  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
Bv  forms  unseen  their  dir^e  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


Ode  to  Evminff, 

If  aoffht  of  oatei^stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
BCay  nope,  chaste  Eve,  to  sootjie  thy  modeit 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired 
Siti  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  -*---*- 

With  brede  ethereal  wove^ 

O'erhane  his  wavy  bed : 


Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bai. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing^ 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  hom, 

Aj  oft  he  riees  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  throush  thy  darkening  tbI* 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stiUDcas  suit, 

As,  musinff  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  1 

For  when  thy  folding>star  arising  ahowa 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  waning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  efvqs 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  witii  mig^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasurss  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadov^  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene^ 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  deUa, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

Bj  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  drivins  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spire^ 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Tliy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veiL 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wonl^ 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  1 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  lignt  t 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavea. 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peao^ 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  1 

Ode  on  tki  Pamom, 

When  Music,  heavenly  mud  I  was  yonii^ 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Paasions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raginff,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  powab 

Fixat  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid ; 
And  back  recoUeid,  he  knew  not  why, 
'   Eyen  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  An^  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fira 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stinga  I 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  homed  hand  the  atriiUBk 
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With  wdIuI  mcMoras  wmn  Defpftir, 
horn  lallen  loandji  hit  grief  bcfuiled ; 
A  tolemn,  strmnge,  and  mineied  air ; 
TwMM  sad  bj  iiU,  hj  starti  Hwas  wild. 

Bat  thou,  ok  Hope !  with  ejes  to  fair. 

What  wae  thy  delighted  meafture ! 

Still  it  whispered  pronuMd  pleafore. 
And  bade  the  lovely  tcenet  at  distance  haiL 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocki,  the  woods,  tae  ?ale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  loog ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  reeponsiTO  roioe  was  heard  at  ererr  dote ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waTod  her  golden 
hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

Rerenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dresid. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo ; 

And  erer  ana  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

I>ejected  Pitj  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  Toioe  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thj  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  thrmes  the  veering  song  was  mixed. 
And  noiw  it  courted  Love,  now  raring  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poored  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole: 

Or  o'er  eome  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 

Roand  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Love  of  peace  and  lonel  v  musings 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone, 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  mominc  dew. 
Hew  an  in^iring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  o*k-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  bo3rs,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  tl^eir  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seised  his  beechen  spear. 

L«at  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  riny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  sddressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  Drisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lo^  the  best. 

They  would  have  thoucht,  who  beard  the  strain. 
They  saw,  in  Tempo's  vue,  her  native  maids, 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings. 
Lore  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  &ntastic  round, 
her  ti  esses  seen,  h«r  lone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  wonld  the  charming  air  lepay, 

~  edoua  fium  his  dewy  wi^fk 


Oh  Music !  8phere>descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess  I  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside! 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn  an  all-commanding  poww; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard* 
Where  b  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  t 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  ulster's  page  ; 
Tis  said,  and  1  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prenfl. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laoiufd  agt; 
Even  all  at  once  together  founo^ 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh !  bid  your  vain  endeavours 
Rerive  the  just  designs  of  Greeoe ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

(kU  to  Liberty. 

SntOPHB. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life, 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading 

Like  vernal  hyacinthii  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  I 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blessed. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned!) 

Till  sne  her  brishti^st  lightnings  round  revealing. 
It  leaped  in  glory  K>rth,and  dealt  her  prompted  wound  I 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  fecline  hour, 

Allien  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  can, 
Let  not  my  sheir*  misguided  power, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no ;  1  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 
With  heaviest  M>und,  a  giant  statue  fell. 
Pushed  bv  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  bate. 
When  time  his  northern  eons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fhigmmli 
broke. 

■PODI. 

Yet,  even  where'er  the  least  appeared. 

The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered ; 

Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around,   • 

Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found ; 

They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm. 

How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form  ; 

How  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 

Each  mighty  roaster  poured  his  soul ; 

For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 

Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 

Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 

fOh,  who  could  fear  it  f)  quenched  her 

And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 

In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  ! 

See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 

Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ;  ^ 

Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  string* 

To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings  } 

To  him,  who,  decked  with  peariv  pride, 

In  Adxia  weds  his  green-hidrod  Mdt : 
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HaU  port  of  gloiy,  w«ftlth  ftad  pleMOiv, 
Ne'er  let  me  chAnJ^e  this  LjdUa  meMun ; 
Nor  e*er  her  former  pride  relate. 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  I  more  pleased  thy  haunts  I  seek. 
On  wild  HelTetia's  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  the  faroured  of  thj  ekoio^ 
The  dsjing  archer  heard  th^  Toice, 
Forth  from  his  ejiy  roused  m  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowed  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alra  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  Britidi  queen  refused  1 
The  ma^c  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strMU^ 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  arsAl, 
Hail,  njmph,  adored  by  Britain,  hall  t 

AltnSTROPHB. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adrerse  strand. 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoary. 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land* 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  wares  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding ; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  *gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  seu  confounding, 
W^ithering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 

This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide, 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 

In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 

And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Hona,  once  hid  from  those  who  satrch  the  main, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  besitowed 
A  fitir  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  she  owed. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode ! 

BEOOND  EPODB. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoazy  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle, 
Thy  shrine  m  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  traoe 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'ertumed  the  fane^ 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  muie, 
Beyond  you  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blessed. 
Or  bowers  oy  spring  or  Hebe  dressed. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  itocj. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  gloiy. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  ttringi 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  toofOA  or  aumlMa  toldt 


How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised! 
Even  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  1 
Yet  Grecians  graceful  orders  join, 
Mi^estic,  though  the  mixed  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whatever  heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage^ 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep  : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair, 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west ! 

Dirffe  in  Cymhdine, 

Sung  by  Ouidsrivs  and  Arviraous  over  FiDaxtB,  sop 

tobedead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassv  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 

But  shepherd  lads  aHsemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  lore. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with 'pearly  dew ; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 

With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowen. 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

Wben  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Thomson, 

The  scene  of  the  following  stsnns  it  ■upposofl  to  ito  gp 
Thames,  near  Riofamoad. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  I 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  la^, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleed% 
May  love  through  lilt  the  f^*'^*^**!^  ehtdcw 
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rtpeaeu  of  thought  uid  leamtng  of  Cowle/i  eutj*, 
but  tfaej  memble  tfaem  more  cki**);  than  «nv  oUien 
wB  poucM.  la  poetry,  Shenatone  tried  aiKraot 
ttf lei  1  bii  eleglea  bmrelj  TMch  mediocTitj ;  hii 
leTitiei,  or  piece*  of  humoor.  ue  doll  uid  iplrit- 
leu,  Hli  higheit  eSbrt  ii  the  '  SchodmiiDeu,'  k 
deicriptlTe  ihetch  in  imitation  of  Speiuer,  ■>  de- 
LghtfUly  qnunt  mnd  Indicroni,  jct  tma  to  nktore, 
that  it  hu  ill  the  forca  and  TlTldneu  of  ■  pBinting 
hj  Tenisn  or  WUkie,  Uii  Fatlorxd  Ba&id,  in  font 
parti,  l>  alKi  the  flneit  Engliih  poem  of  that  or- 
der. The  putoraU  of  Speiuer  do  not  aim  at  iTTical 
•ImpliciCj,  and  no  modern  poet  hai  approached 
Bhenitone  In  the  (imple  tetiitemeM  and  pathoa  of 
paitoral  long.  Mr  Campbell  teem)  to  regret  the 
■fitted  AnsdlaDiim  of  these  piecei,  which  nn- 
donbtedlj  pretent  an  iacoDgruoiu  mixture  of  pa«- 
toral  life  and  modem  manners.    But,  whetiier  from 


Sbenitooe'i  Inlhid  in  youth), 
•implicit;,  the  true  toucliei  of  nature  and  feeling, 
and  the  eaij  Teniflcation  of  the  itaniai,  they  are 
alvayi  read  and  remembered  with  delight.  We 
mufC  lurrender  up  the  judgment  to  the  imagination 
in  perusing  them,  well  knowing  that  no  luch  C017- 
doni  or  Phyliuei  are  to  be  found ;  bat  this  is  a  u- 
criflce  which  the  Faery  Queen  equally  demands,  and 
which  few  readers  of  poetry  are  ilnw  to  grant 
Johnson  quotes  the  fuJlowing  reraea  of  the  first  part, 
with  the  strilcing  eulogium,  that,  if  any  mind  denies 
Its  sympathy  to  them,  '*  "" ' ~' 


I  priied  eTeiT  hour  1 
Beyond  all  that  hi 


Beyond  all  that  had  pleaKd  me  baforc ; 
imt  now  they  are  past,  and  1  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  do  man 
When  forced  (he  fur  nymph  to  fotego, 


She  gaiad  ss  I  slowly  withdrai 

My  path  1  oould  hardly  dit 

Se  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu. 


We  (Dtyoln  the  best  part  of  tlie  '  SchoolmUttess 
bat  OM  other  stanta  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  onl: 
lor  Its  intrinsic  excelleoce,  but  for  its  haTing  pR>. 
bably  inggeited  to  Qray  the  floe  tefloctioD  In  hi 
el*«y— 
'  Soma  mute  inglorions  Milton  here  may  test,'  kc 

Mr  D'liraeli  has  pointed  out  this  resemblance  in 
hit  '  Cuiiositiea  of  Literature,'  and  it  appears  veil- 
(bonded.  The  palm  of  merit,  as  well  as  originality, 
seems  to  rest  with  Shenstone  i  for  it  is  more  natural 
and  Just  to  predict  the  existence  of  andereloped 
powers  and  great  eminence  In  the  humUe  child  at 
■chooL  than  to  coocelTe  tbey  bad  slumbered  through 
Ufein  UMpeauntlnthegraTe.  Yet  Die  concepthnt 
of  Gray  has  a  sweet  rad  lonchlog  pathos,  that 
^ksiato  the  heart  and  mtHKny.  Shenstooe's  is  as 
Mows:- 

Tet,  nursed  with  skill,  lAat  danling  frnlla  appear! 

Eren  now  sancioui  forealeht  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  beedlns  blihopi  hen, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embrro. 

Or  bud  lubiims,  if  bard  may  e'et  be  so. 

As  Milton,  Shakipear* — names  that  ne'er  shall  die  I 

Though  now  he  ciawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 

Nor  westing  how  the  Mum  •hould  soar  on  high. 


Hit  Sdiectmltlnm. 


Ah  ma  I  hll  sorslj  la  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modcM  worth  neglected  lias 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blarta  adocB 


Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddenl  let  ma  tiy 
To  nond  the  pruse  of  merit  ere  it  dieij 
Such  aa  I  oft  hare  chanced  to  my. 
Lost  in  the  dteaty  ahadea  of  doll  obacoiity. 

In  erery  Tillage  marked  with  little  apiie. 
Embowered  in  tieea,  and  hardly  known  to  fsioa, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  abed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  scboolmialteas  name; 
Who  boails  onnily  bnta  with  birch  to  tame: 
They  grieren  son,  in  piteoui  duiauce  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  of  thia  relentless  dame ; 
And  ofttimes,  on  Tagariei  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  nnconned,  are  sorely  ikait. 


OoHsfsaf 

And  all  in  ligbt  doth  rite  a  birchen  tiM, 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stem ) 
Whilom  a  twig  of  iniall  r^aid  to  see. 
Though  now  ao  wide  ita  waring  bian^e*  Bow, 
And  work  the  iimpls  raasala  mickla  wo ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaTea  that  blew. 
But  their  limba  ahudderad,  and  their  pulaebaU  low 
And  M  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  gi*w. 
And  shaped  it  into  todi,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  thia  dome  ii  found  anateh  so  fitm. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gamboli  do  display; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  ia  aiiiin. 
Leat  weakly  wighta  of  <mal&  na  ahoold  ttl^J 
Eager,  penlie,  to  baik  in  sunny  day  I 
The  Doiaea  intermixed,  which  thence  reaoon^ 
Do  laaming'a  little  tenement  betray ; 
When  iiu  the  dame,  dii^ised  in  look  profhnnd, 
And  eyes  her  fiury  throng,  and  tarns  her  wheel  anondi 

Rer  cap,  hr  irtiiter  than  the  driven  mw. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decenn  does  yield  i 
Her  l^ion  dyed  in  min,  as  bine,  I  trow. 
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Oh  rain  to  aoek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  inght  I  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  Tarious  bent  appear  1 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play ; 
«  Thtlk  to  the  huxter*H  sa?oury  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store. 
Each  season's  stores  m  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen, 
And  goosebrie  clad  in  lirery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear, 
Fine  pear  I  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween ; 
0  may  no  wight  e*er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopeleu  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  roond. 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
Hie  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's   praises 
known. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave. 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  1 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  Pa$torol  Ballad^  in  Pomr  Poftt— 1748. 
'  ArlNista  humflesque  mjnioa.*— ViB<k 
X.  ABSBNCB. 

Te  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray. 

Oh  !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh. 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I  $ 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah  I  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  1  I  am  faint  and  foriom — 

I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  iarewelL 

Since  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine ; 
Hay  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  priied  evenr  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
Bat  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prised  them  no  nune. 

*  Bhiewsbwy  Oik«i 


But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  t 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  I 
Oh !  why  did  1  come  from  the  plain, 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dewt 
They  tell  me,  my  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 
Alas!  where  with  her  1  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alon«» 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego^ 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so— 

Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  dsptik 
She  gazed  as  1  slowly  withdrew. 

My  patii  I  could  hardly  discern; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  letun. 

The  pilgrim  that  jouroies  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine^ 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away, 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair. 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  oive; 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 

II.  HOPE. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  beei^ 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep  ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  shMp. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss, 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear^ 

But  it  glitten  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  I 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  a&d  gR>T«^ 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves, 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign* 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood*pigeonB  bree4  $ 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, . 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  trae,  she  aveired. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  LoT«^ 
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Bat  ber  vnxrdj  mi^  ftplcMort  ooDTfj^ 
So  miidi  I  Imt  mecaxf  idoiv. 

Let  her  spoik,  and  whAterrer  sIm  m  j, 
Metliiiiki  I  liioiild  lore  hn  the 


Can  a  bosom  to  gentle  remain 

UnmoTed,  when  her  Corydon  sighi  t 
Will  a  n jmph  that  i<  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plaini  and  this  Tallej  despise  t 
Bear  regions  of  silence  and  sliade! 

Soft  scenes  of  eontentment  and  easel 
Where  I  coold  hare  pleasingly  strayed. 

If  aoght  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  docs  my  Phyllid*  stray  t 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowen  t 
Are  the  grores  and  tlM  Talleys  as  gay, 

And  the  shepherds  as  oentle  as  omst 
The  groree  may  perhaps  oe  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  Talleys  as  fine ; 
Th»  swains  may  in  manners  oompare. 

Bat  their  lore  is  not  eqiud  to  mine* 

in.  soLiaTUDc 

Why  will  yoo  my  passion  reproret 

Wby  term  it  a  folly  to  griere  t 
Ere  I  Kiow  yon  the  charms  of  my  lore : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  beliere. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  braye^ 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  frse, 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  erery  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  yoa  that  haye  been  of  her  train, 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  eould  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain, 
Tkat  wUl  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

Wben  he  sinjp^  may  the  nymnhs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  aiid  listen  tke  while ; 

N^,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  finown. 
Bat  I  cannot  allow  hv  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  fayoor  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
0  how,  witb  one  trifial  glance, 

liH^t  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  bis  pip»-H>h  mj  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 

*Tii  hie  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 

lis  hie  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold 
'How  ber  ^mo  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  tbe  nii^tin^es  labour  the  strain. 

With  tlie  notes  of  his  channer  to  yie  ; 
How  tbey  rary  their  accents  in  yain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 

To  ifaa  gronre  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  eyeiy  sweet ; 
Thta.  raiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays. 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feel. 
*  O  Phyllia,  he  whispen,  more  &ir^ 

Mote  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  fiower  I 
What  are  pinks  in  a  mom,  to  compare! 

What  is  iii^tine  after  a  shower! 

Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white, 

Then  the  rose  is  depriyed  of  its  bloom. 
Then  the  yiolets  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodbines  giye  up  their  perfume.* 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along. 

And  he  fimeies  no  shepherd  lus  peer ; 
Tet  I  neyer  shoold  enyy  the  song, 

WsM  Mi  PbylUi  to  knd  H  an  ear. 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crowned. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart, 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue  ; 
Tet  may  she  beware  of  bis  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  enyy  the  song. 

ly.  niSArpoiNTMKirr. 

Te  shepherds,  giye  ear  to  my  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep  s 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray ; 

I  nave  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  filly  reprove ; 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  b^[un ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Pernaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee, 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorned  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loit«>r  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  d^;ree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  1  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes ! 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  tbe  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmurins  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows, 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon*s  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  uown. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase  | 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  groye 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  becun ; 
How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone  I 

Song, — Jemmijf  Dawtom,* 

Come  listen  to  my  moumfbl  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tsar. 

*  Captain  James  Dawson,  tbe  smlsbtoandoBfortiiBateseb- 
Jsot  of  these  stansM,  was  one  of  the  effht  ofBcsfS  Meagteff 
to  the  Blaiudieater  regiment  of  volunteen,  in  the  servios  of  the 
ywtng  dievaUer,  who  were  hangedp  drawn,  an4  quartsrsd,  on 
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And  ihoa,  dear  Kittj,  peerless  middy 

Do  thou  a  penaive  ear  incline ; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  ereiy  wo. 

And  pit/  ereiy  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  DawBon  waa  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  ptlain  ; 
And  weU  he  loved  one  charming  nuud^ 

And  dearlj  was  he  loved  agam. 

One  tender  maid  she  loved  him  dear, 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 
And  wultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife, 
That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray ; 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, 
0  had  he  never  seen  that  day ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore. 

And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure, 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wonnd. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek. 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  earl 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said. 
Oh  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart  I 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Yet  miffht  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 
0  Oeorge !  without  a  prayer  for  thee 

My  orisons  should  never  close. 

The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame  ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  though,  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragged 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree,     ^ 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee. 

0  then  her  mourning-coach  was  called. 
The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

She  followed  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  cidm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face. 
Which  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long  ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung : 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck. 
Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

And  mangled  ww  that  beauteous  breast, 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  kins  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 
She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see  ; 

But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust, 
Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee. 

Mydeath,  my  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  1  bore  : 
Accept,  0  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours. 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 


The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 
The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail. 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 

IWriUm  at  an  Inn  at  ffmleffJ] 

To  thee,  fidr  Freedom,  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign. 
And  every  health  which  I  begin 

Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  t 
Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I  flj  from  pomp,  I  fly  fiom  plate, 
I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin ; 

Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate, 
And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter  I  take  my  sordid  ore. 
Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  iHn  ; 

It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store. 
It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  travc;lled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
Ine  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


DATID  MALLET. 

Datid  Mallet,  author  of  some  beautifyil  ballad 
stanzas,  and  some  florid  unimpassioned  poems  in 
blank  verse,  was  a  successful  but  unprincipled  lite- 
rary adventurer.  He  praised  and  conrted  Pope 
while  living,  and,  after  experiencing  his  kindnesi, 
traduced  his  memory  when  dead.  He  earned  a  dis- 
graceful pension  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  a 
brave  naval  officer.  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  yictim 
to  the  clamour  of  faction ;  and  by  various  other  acti 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  that  self-aggrandisement  waa 
his  only  steady  and  ruling  passion.  When  John- 
son, therefore,  states  that  Mallet  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  pays  a  com- 
pliment to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  natives  of 
sa>tland.  The  original  name  of  the  poet  was  Bial- 
loch,  which,  after  his  removal  to  London,  and  hia 
intimacy  with  the  great,  he  changed  to  Mallet,  as 
more  easily  pronounced  by  the  English.  His  father 
kept  a  small  inn  at  Crieff  Perthshire,  where  David 
was  bom  about  the  year  1700.  He  attended  Aber- 
deen college,  and  was  afterwards  received,  though 
without  salfliry,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Home 
of  Dreghom,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a 
similar  situation,  but  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  an- 
num, in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  In 
1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duke's  £smily, 
and  next  year  his  ballad  of  William  and  Maraaret 
appeared  in  Hill's  periodical,  *  The  Plain  Dealer.^  He 
soon  numbered  among  his  friends  Toung,  Pope,  and 
other  eminent  persons,  to  whom  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions, his  agreeable  manners,  and  literary  taste, 
rendered  his  society  acceptable.  In  1733  he  pub- . 
Ushed  a  satire  on  Bentley,  inscribed  to  Pope,  en- 
titled Verbal  CnHcism^  in  which  he  characterisef  the 
venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wran^ing  loud. 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 
WiUi  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 
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MaUet  wu  appointed  under  secretary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  a  lalarj  of  £200  per  annum ;  and,  in 
conjancCioD  with  Thomion,  he  produced,  in  1740,  the 
Masque  of  Af/rtd,  In  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the 
Frinceas  Au^ro'^    A  fortunate  aeoond  marriage 
(nothing  ia  known  of  hit  flnt)  brought  to  the  poet 
a  fortune  of  X  10,000.    The  ladj  was  daughter  of 
Lord  Carliale'a  steward.    Both  Mallet  and  his  wife 
professed  to  be  deists,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  hare 
iurprised  1006  of  her  friends  by  commencing  her 
arguments  with — *£&,  im  doMtM.*     When  Gibbon 
the  historian  was   dismissed  from  his  college  at 
Oxford  far  embracing  popery,  he  took  refiige  in 
MaUet's  hooae,  and  was  rather  scandalised,  he  says, 
than  redaimed,   by  the  philosophy  of  his  host 
Wilkes  mentiona  that  the  Tain  and  fantastic  wife  of 
VfSki  one  day  lamented  to  a  lady  that  her  husband 
9^vtd  m  mmtaiitm  by  his  name  being  so  often 
confounded  with  that  of  SmoUeU ;  the  lady  wittUy 
answered,  *  Madam,  there  is  a  short  remedy;  let 
your  husband  keep  his  own  name.'    To  gratify  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mallet,  in  his  preface  to  the  *  Patriot 
King,*  heaped  abuse  on  the  memory  of  Tope,  and 
Bolingbroke  rewarded  him  by  bequeathing  to  him 
the  whole  of  hia  works  and  manuscripts.     When 
tibe  goTemment  became  unpopular  by  the  defeat  at 
Minoica,  he  waa  employea  to  defend  them,  and 
under  the  signature  of  a  Plain  Man,  he  published 
in  address  impating  cowardice  to  the  admiral  of 
tibe  fleet  He  sncxeeded :  Bjmg  was  shot,  and  Mallet 
I  was  pensioned.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
boroogfa,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  £1000  to 
Glorer,  author  of  *  Lronidaa,'  and  Mallet,  jointly, 
on  oondition  that  they  should  draw  up  Ifrom  the 
family  papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.    Glover,  in- 
dignant at  a  stipolatlon  in  the  will,  that  the  memoir 
was  to  be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  being  a  high-spirited  man,  de- 
lolved  the  whole  on  Mallet,  who  also  received  a 
peosion  firom  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
itimulate  his  industry.    He  p^tended  to  be  busv 
with  ^  work,  and  in  the  dedication  to  a  small  oof- 
lection  of  his  poems  published  in  1762,  he  stated 
tiuit  he  hoped  soon  to  present  his  grace  with  some- 
thing sure  jo&f  in  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Hsilborough.    Mallet  had  received  the  solid  money, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else.    On  hia  death,  it  was 
found  that  not  a  atn^^  line  of  the  memoir  had  been 
written.    In  his  latter  days  the  poet  held  the  lucra- 
tiTe  ntoation  dT  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for 
titt  port  of  London.    He  died  April  21,  1765. 

MsOet  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though 

ptttiaUy  Boooosfiil  on  their  representation,  are  now 

^^j  forgotten.    Gibbon  anticipated,  that,  if  ever 

his  Mend  should  attain  poetic  fiune,  it  would  be 

acquired  by  his  iioem  of  Amyntfr  and  Theodora, 

1H  the  longest  of  his  poetical  works,  is  a  tale  in 

^'ank  verse,  tiie  scene  dT  which  is  kid  in  the  solitary 

iaUnd  of  St  KUda,  whither  one  of  his  characters, 

AordiQa,  had  fled  to  avoid  the  religious  perse- 

2^ons  under  Charles  IL     Some  hic^y-wrought 

dcaoiptions  of  marine  soenery,  storms,  and  ship- 

^'J^  ^th  a  few  toudies  or  natural  pathos  and 

*wctioa,  coDstitate  the  chief  characteriatics  of  the 

pCBA*  The  whole,  however,  even  the  very  names 

^  audi  a  locality,  baa  an  air  of  improbability  and 

^^ngaooa    Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but 

™»nor  hi  ezecutioD,  is  his  poem  The  Exeureion, 

^nitten  in  hnitation  of  the  style  of  Thomson's 

°^**ooa.'    llie  defects  of  Thomson's  style  axe 

'f'viUy copied;  some  of  his  epithets  and  exprea- 

Ms  are  also  borrowed ;  but  there  is  no  approach  to 

ms  redeemmff  graces  and  beauties.     Contrarv  to 

w  dktm  of  Gibbon,  the  poetic  fkme  of  Mallet 

MiQQ  Us  baOadi,  and  diMy  on  his  'William 


and  Margaret,*  which,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
three,  afforded  high  hopes  of  ultimate  excellence. 
The  simplicity,  here  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  aaide  when  he  assumed  the  airs  and  dress  of 
a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  All  critics,  finom  Dr 
Percy  downwards,  have  united  in  considering  *  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret*  one  of  the  finest  oompositioiis  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Sir  Walter  Sooit  con- 
ceived that  MaUet  had  imiUted  an  old  Scottish  tale 
to  be  found  in  Allan  Bamsay's  *  Tea-TaUe  Miscel- 
lany,' beginning. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Maigaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  is  striking.  Mallet  confbssed  cnlly 
(in  a  note  to  his  ballad)  to  the  following  verse  m 
Fletcher's  *  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ?—  . 

When  it  was  grown  to  daik  midni^t. 

And  all  were  fast  asleo), 
In  came  Maigaret's  grimly  ghost| 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

In  the  first  printed  copies  of  Mallet*s  ballad,  the  two 
Unt  lines  were  neariy  the  same  aa  the  abov^* 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  ^k  midnight. 
And  all  were  fost  asl^. 

He  improved  the  rhyme  by  the  change ;  but  beantl- 
fttl  as  the  idea  is  of  night  and  morning  meeting,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  more  of 
superstitious  awe  and  affecting  simplicity  in  the  old 
worda. 

WilUam  amd  MatrgareL 

Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour, 

ynien  night  and  morning  meet ; 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintiy  cloud ; 
And  dav-eold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

8o  shall  the  fi^rest  fSsoe  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown  s 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear. 
When  death  has  reft  t£rir  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flowei^ 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  riew. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-wonn. 

Consumed  her  early  prime ; 
The  rose  grew  J)ale,  and  left  her  dieek^ 

She  diM  before  her  time. 

Awake  I  she  cried,  thv  true  love  caUs^ 

Come  from  her  midoiffht  grave : 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  ii\jared  ghosts  eomplain ; 
When  yawning  naves  giro  up  their  dead, 

To  haunt  the  faithless  swam. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thv  fault. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oatn  I 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  ms^ 

And  not  that  promise  keep  t 
Why  did  yon  swear  my  eyes  were  1ni|^ 

xet  leave  those  eyes  to  weept 
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How  could  you  mj  mj  face  wm  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  fonake  1 
How  could  you  win  my  riigin  hearty 

Yet  leftTO  that  heart  to  break  1 

Why  did  you  iay  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  t 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  I 

Beliere  the  flattering  tale  t 

That  face,  alas  I  no  more  is  fair, 

ThoM  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eres,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  erery  charm  is  fled. 

The  hunny  worm  my  sister  is  ; 

This  wwding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  m^n  appear. 

But  hark  !  the  cock  has  warned  me  henoe ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  I 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  lore  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quAed  in  ereiy  limb^ 

And  raring  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grare, 

And  word  spake  nerer  more ! 

Edwin  and  Emma, 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  rale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
The  safe  retreat  of  hc*lth  and  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair. 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  spreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  hearen. 

When  remal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaas^ 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  lore. 

Each  maiden  with  despair; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught, 

Was  quickly  too  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  Tirtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliM 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  I 
Bat  bliss  toe  mighty  long  to  latt» 

Where  fortune  pcores  a  lot* 


His  sister,  who,  like  envy  formed. 

Like  her  in  mischief  joyed. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill, 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man, 

Who  lore  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame^ 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  lasl 

Had  sternly  disapjnoved. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  difiering  passions  strove : 
His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spo4 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

Ofl,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintry  wasta^ 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade. 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glonvd, 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse^ 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed ; 
And  wearied  Heaven  with  fruitless  tow% 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

'TIS  past !  he  cried,  but,  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love  I 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched. 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-£iilling  o'er  the  primrose  pale. 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh  I  his  sister's  jealous  oan^ 

A  cruel  sister  she  I 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say; 

•  My  Edwin,  live  for  me  I' 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept, 

The  churchyard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  erery  bush  his  hovering  shade, 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale  I 

Just  then  she  reached,  with  trembling  itop^ 

Her  aged  mother's  door  : 
He's  gone  I  she  cried,  and  I  shall  set 

That  angel-£Me  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side  1 
Trom  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her 

She  shirtred,  sighed,  and  died. 
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DiadMBt  to  rot  her  heareD-Mpiring  wing 

Bencntk  Hi  luitiTe  quany.    Tired  of  euih 

And  tUt  diamal  scene,  the  springs  aloft 

Tliroagh  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Rides  oo  the  Tollied  lightning  through  the  hea?eDS ; 

Or,  jukied  with  whiriwinds  and  the  northern  hlast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  daj.    Then  high  she  soars 

The  hlae  nrofound,  and,  horering  round  the  sun^ 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolTe 

The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  eflused, 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  derious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milkj  zone. 

Invest  the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  haup^  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concare  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelroed  and  swallowed  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Rc»t  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  n«t  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

[InieOectual  Beamiy^PatrioUtnL} 

Mtnd,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven !) 

The  liring  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 

^^it  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Celet»ttal  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never>fading  joy. 

Look«  then,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adviiantine  spheres, 

WHieeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  oh  man!  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tullv's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  faUier  of  his  country,  hail  I 

For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  freel     Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 

In  the  briffht  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  mom, 

In  Nature  s  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  t  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  t 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns 

The  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  eflfiise 

Unenvifd  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  t 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profoimd 

Where  nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 

Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault  ^ 

TkAl boonA the  hoaiy ocean;  traoa the fonni 


Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round :  behold  the  SMda 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentire  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them,  go  I 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  overtake  tha 

That  saw  the  heavens  created :  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter 

Greatness  uf  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  1 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms. 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eya. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleased 

Her  featuies  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creatirc  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  framo 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  folly.     But  bevond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  just  and  good. 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  foru^e 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth  ; 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye. 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk. 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

RchoIuH  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach, 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

lOperatUmt  qfOe  Mind  in  the  Produetum  of  Iforib 

of  Imagination,] 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 

Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch, 

Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion  ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being,  to  present 

Before  the  curious  eye  of  mimic  art 

Their  largest  choice :  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expaoM 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm. 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade  and  sun-bri^t  haaTeni 

With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculntuied  gold 

More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 

Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 

Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 

Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind. 

Than  his  attempered  bosom  must  preserve 

The  seal  of  nature.    There  alone,  uncha&nd 

Her  form  lemains.    Tha  bali^y  wilki  of  Mi^ 
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There  breathe  perennial  iweets :  the  trembling  chord 
Resoandg  for  erer  in  the  abstracted  ear, 
Melodious ;  and  the  rirgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 
Shines  with  unbating  lustre.    Thus  at  length 
Endowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mixed  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast 
With  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resoWes 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.    Br  degrees  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nenres  dilate :  the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heare 
His  bosom ;  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 
From  earth  to  hearen  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 
From  hearen  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes. 
Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call, 
Flit  swifb  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth. 
From  ocean's  bed  they  come :  the  eternal  hearens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 
Their  different  forms ;  now  blends  them,  now  dirides; 
Enlaiges  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 
And  infinitely  varies.    Hither  now, 
Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choice  perplexed.    At  length  his  plan 
'  Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns ; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveiled 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swifl  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
And  lines  converge :  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  fair  conception  ;  which,  embodied  thus. 
And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  object  ascertained :  while  thus  informed, 
The  various  objects  of  his  mimic  skill, 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock, 
The  shadowy  picture,  and  impassioned  verse. 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attrat^t  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 
Of  nature's  great  original  we  scan 
The  lively  child  of  art ;  while  line  by  line. 
And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 
To  that  divine  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palm 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choone ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 
To  tempt  creative  praise.     As  when  a  cloud 
Of  gathering  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 
Enclosed,  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun. 
Collects  his  laige  effulgence ;  straight  the  heavens 
With  c^ual  flames  present  on  either  hand 
The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze^ 
Appalled ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy*  vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name, 
To  which  the  fra^ranoe  of  the  south  shall  bum. 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

{Taste.'] 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  poweit 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
1 0  each  fine  impulse  1  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  thiniTM  dftfnrmAd  or  diftamincrpd.  or  flrrom 


In  species  1    This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold. 

Nor  puq>le  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 

But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  just  in  all. 

Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 

Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 

Who  joumies  homeward  from  a  summer  daj'f 

Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  doadi, 

O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 

His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 

How  lovely  I  how  commanding  I    But  though  heaven 

In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 

And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 

The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 

Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 

Nor  yet  will  every  sod  with  equal  stores 

Repay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.    Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beauty.    Hence  when  lishtning  finci 

The  aroh  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky. 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowm  stream 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shad^,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  n^elodious ;  mute  the  groves  ; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

0  blest  of  heaven  !  whom  not  the  languid  aonga 
Of  luxury,  the  siren !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudv  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  aroh. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  mom* 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings  ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o^r  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 

Tho  »pit\THT  Kiin'H  <>fFii1cn>nrA.  nnf  a.  nfriLin 


EHOLIBH  LITEEATUBE. 


BNGU8H  UTERATVRE. 


,  »  <rf  U*U>g  pftin, 

Witk  mulul  Umn  tbi  Buptwl  cmioh  thtj  (tela ; 
And  that  Smd  lor*,  vhid  iknili]  affonl  i«li*4 
Dbb  bat  iocRwe  th*  angoiih  of  tlieir  grisf ; 
Wkile  both  OMild  cuiOT  tlxir  ovii  ■omwi  baw, 
TImw  tbe  nd  koowlcdgi  of  Mdi  other'i  can. 
Tct  maj  joa  imther  feel  that  Tirtuoui  pain, 
Tban  *^  joar  TiolMcd  dianu  lor  gain. 
Than  wed  tha  wietcb  wbom  yea  dttpltt  ot  bab^ 
Far  the  rain  glan  of  lueleat  maltb  or  itala. 
ETcn  in  tbe  bappieat  chaise,  when  fanmring  Hetn 
Hai  equal  Iotc  and  (aiT  fortune  giTen, 
Tbink  not,  the  hulliand  gained,  that  all  ii  dsoa; 
Tbc  priie  of  bappiueei  moat  ttill  be  won : 
And  oft  the  canlen  find  it  to  their  eat. 
The  lorer  in  the  hiubaoil  may  b«  loat ; 
Tbc  Gnoea  mi<bt  alone  hii  heart  allure ; 
Thrj  and  the  Virtue*  meeting  muat  eecun. 
1^  e'en  ^our  prudence  wear  tlw  pleaning  drt« 
Of  can  for  him,  and  aniioiu  taodemoi ; 
Ttvm  kind  coucem  about  hi>  weal  or  wo. 
Let  tacb  domettic  dutj  Kem  to  flow. 
Tbe  household  tcqitn  if  he  bidj  jon  baw. 
Make  it  TOur  pride  hii  eerrant  to  appear : 
Eodearing  tbua  tbe  commoD  acta  onife, 
I     Tlw  miitreH  itiU  ihall  charm  him  in  the  with ; 
l[     And  wrinkled  age  ihall  uaobeened  com*  on, 
!       Before  hii  rjr  pemin*  one  beaut;  gone: 
I      E'en  o'er  joof  cold,  jour  ertr-naend  um, 
||      Hi*  roDitant  flame  ihall  uneittnguithed  burn. 
I|     Tbni  1,  Belinda,  would  Jour  charmi  imprOTa, 
I      And  fonn  TOUr  heart  to  alt  the  arti  of  lora. 
''      The  task  wfre  harder,  to  (eeuie  mj  own 
I       AgaiDit  the  power  of  thoee  already  known ; 
'      for  well  TDU  twill  the  lerRl  cbaini  that  bind 
I      With  geulle  farce  the  eaptinted  mind  ; 
I      Skilled  cTcrr  loTt  attraction  to  employ. 
Each  flattering  hope,  and  each  alluring  joy  ; 


I  own  your  genius,  and  from  you 
The  rale*  of  pleating,  which  lo  yi 


you  I  giT*. 


Hi  want*  no  adiocate  bii  cau<e  to  plead  ; 

Yoa  will  louneWea  be  patroni  of  tha  dead. 

Ko  party  his  bencrolenco  oonfined, 

No  sect — alike  it  flowed  to  all  mankind. 

He  loted  bii  friend* — forgiTe  this  giuhing  tear : 

Alas  •  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  hert- 

Hs  loTid  hit  frieuds  with  such  awarmth  of  heart. 

So  clear  of  intere«t,  so  deioid  of  art, 

Sach  generou*  friindihip,  such  utuhakni  seal. 

No  word*  can  iipeak  it,  but  our  tears  may  talL 

O  candid  truth  !  0  faith  without  a  ttaln  I 

O  manners  gently  firm,  and  nobl^  plain  1 

O  ijmpalhising  laie  of  other*'  blue — 

Where  will  you  find  another  breast  lihs  hi*  I 

Sncb  was  the  man :  the  poet  well  you  know ; 

Ofl  ha*  he  touched  your  heart*  with  tender  WD  ; 

(Kt  in  Ifai*  crowded  house,  with  juit  applause, 

you  heard  him  teach  fair  Virtue'*  purest  laws; 

Pot  bi)  chaste  ma*e  emploTcd  her  beaTen-tanghl  lyra 

None  but  the  nobleet  pas*ion*  to  intpire ; 

Not  one  immoial,  one  corrupted  thought, 

One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wi*h  lo  bloC 

O  may  to-night  your  IkTourable  doom 

Anotber  laurel  add  to  grace  bi*  tomb : 

Whilst  be,  raparioT  now  to  pmi*s  or  hlaoM, 

Heats  not  the  (eebis  roice  of  human  fama. 

Tet  if  to  tbose  whom  most  on  earth  he  land. 

From  whom  bi*  pioo*  can  1*  now  remored, 

With  whom  hi*  libend  band,  and  bauntaow  hstil, 

Shnd  aU  hi*  UtUa  tetnna aaold  Input: 


What  tbey  no  longer  can  from  hi    , 

That,  that,  etan  uow,  abore  ynn  atany  pale. 
Hay  touch  with  pleaiun  his  immortal  *oul. 

To  tha  •  CMtle  of  Indolunce,'  I.^ttelton  confarlboted 
the  fUlowing  exceUent  *tanza,  L-onlsiiiiDg  a  portr^t 
ofHioiiHon  :— 


Who 


oi<Ufei 


ry.gni 


«  fat  than  bard  brsectHi^ 
lure'a  pletuing  tlirin*^ 


Pouted  forth  h 
The  world  run-akiiia  with  a  calm  diodwn, 
lleie  laupbpd  be  can'le:«  in  his  eaxy  seat ; 
Hen  quaffed  cneirvltd  with  tlie  Joyous  trun. 
Oft  moratiaiiit!  vage:  hii  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  aritc,  nr  cared  to  repeat. 


Trom*!  Grat  was  bum  at  Cornliill.  Lodl  _ 
December  SB.  1TI6.  Ilia  falhrr,  Philip  Gray,  was 
a  mooey-*criv«Der~tha  lanie  occnpatlon  carrW 


^^?ay 


on  by  Mllton'i  fkther;  bnt  though  a  'napeetahh 
citizen,'  the  parent  of  Gray  was  a  man  of  banh 
and  TJcilent  diapoaition.  Hi*  wife  wa*  forced  to 
•eparatc  ^m  him ;  and  it  wa*  to  the  eiertioni  of 
tbia  excellent  woman,  a*  partner  with  her  slater  in 
a  millinery  busines*.  thnt  the  poet  owed  the  adran- 
tsgea  of  a  learned  educntion.  flnt  st  Eton,  and  after- 
warda  at  Cembrid[n^.  Ttie  pnlnhil  dumetlic  circum- 
stance*  of  hi*  youtli  pure  a  tingr  of  nitlancboiy  and 
pensiTe  reflcclioti  to  Gray,  which  is  viaible  ii>  hli 
poetrj.  At  Kton.  the  Vimng  student  had  made  tha 
ft-lendahip  of  Horace  M'nliiole,  mn  of  the  prim 
minister ;  and  when  hit  ['ullegc  education  was  coni' 
pletcd,  Walpole  induced  hini  lo  acconipany  him  In 
a  tour  through  Franci!  and  Italy.  They  had  been 
about  a  twelvemonth  tofrether.  exploring  tlie  natural 
beauties,  antiquities,  and  picture  gallerie*  of  Boni^ 
Florence,  Nsptes,  &c,  when  a  quarrel  took  placa 
betwaen  them  at  Regglo,  and  tha  trairellera  aa 
rated,  Qnty  rcttuning  to  En^and,    Waljpolc  b 
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Her  awful  fmce :  the  dauntlen  child 

Stiet^ed  forth  his  little  Mrms,  and  imiled. 

•  Thif  pentM  take,'  she  said,  *  whoM  ooloun  clear 

KMj  paint  the  Temal  Year: 

nunc,  tooy  these  eolden  Keys,  immortal  boj ! 

Thif  can  unlock  the  eaten  of  Joj ; 

Of  Horror  that,  aod  thrilling  Fean, 

Or  ope  the  Hkcred  source  of  sympathetic  Tean.' 

Kor  neoDd  lie,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  sen^ih-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

IW  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pisanil  the  flaming  tx>unds  of  space  and  time : 
Tbe  Uring  throne,  the  sapphire-blaz^ 
Wliere  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  Mw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Cloeed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Bdbold  where  Dirden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  eoursen  of  etheresl  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 


li 

'■1 
II 
II 
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Tlie  *  Ode  to  Eton  College,'  the  *  Ode  to  Adversity/ 
sod  the  far-famed  *  Elegy/  present  the  same  carefhl 
and  elaborate  finuhing  *,  but  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
Ijoy  are  more  simple,  natural,  and  touching.    A 
train  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  or  affbcting  asso- 
daCkios,  is  present^  to  the  mind,  in  connection 
witii  beantiful  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks — *  As  to 
ion,  I  haTe  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
graoefbl  ornament  of  poetry,  but  nerer  ought 
to  make  the  lubject.'  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
tat  diere  it  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
ariaing  oat  of  the  poet's  descriptire  passages.  Tlicsc 
are  generally  grare,  tender,  or  pathetic.  The  cast  of 
hia  own  mind,  and  the  comparatire  loneliness  of  his 
atuatiioo  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  philosophic 
gpteeo,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of 
file.    BjTTon  and  others  have  attached  inordinate 
▼aloe  to  the  'Elegy/  as  the  main  prop  of  Gray's 
lepatatlon.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
read  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  beoause  it 
is  caoDectea  with  ordinary  existence  and  genuine 
fcefing,  siid  describes,  in  exquisite  harmonious  verse, 
what  an  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
felt  or  imagined.    But  the  highest  poetry  can  never 
be  very  extensively  popular.    A  simple  ballad  air 
win  ooovej  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
fKaw  the  roost  successfid  efforts  of  accomplished 
mnsicai  taste  and  genius;   and,  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  deals  with  subjects  of  familiar  lif^, 
BQflt  And  more  readers  than  those  inspired  flights 
of  imagination,   or  recondite   allusions,    however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  can  only 
he  enjoyed  by  persons  of  flne  sensibility,  and  some- 
thing of   kindred  taste  and  knowledge.     Gray's 
flssslrsl  diction,  his  historical  and    mythological 
personifications,  must  ever  be  lost  on  the  multi- 
ti^e.     Even  Dr  Johnson  was  tempted  into  a  coarse 
and  imjnst  criticism  of  Gray,  chieflv  because  the 
chcic  admired  no  poetry  which  did  not  contain 
wame  weighty  moral  truth,  or  some  chsin  of  rea- 
loning.      To  restrict   poetical  excellence  to    this 
ftandard,  woold  be  to  blot  out  8pcnser  (torn  the 
hat  of  high  poets,  and  to  curtail  Shakspeare  and 
Kntoo  of  more  than  half  their  glory.     Let  us 
nooilect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 
Night  llKNights— that  *  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in 
the  hoonds  of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though 
leas  obvkms,  and  of  te  greater  dignity/ 

la  the  diaracter  of  Qny  there  are  some  seeming 
iaoonaistenciesL  As  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reserved, 
nd  proud — a  haaghtj  retired  scholar;  yet  we  find 
him ia his lettmnitt of  SogUsh  idiom  and  English 


feeling,  with  a  touch  of  the  gossip,  and  sometimes 
n^t  over  fastidious  in  his  allusions  and  remarks. 
He  was  indolent,  vet  a  severe  student — hating  Cam- 
bridge and  its  college  discipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.  He  loved  intellectual  case  and  luxury, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Mt)hammedan  paradise,  to 
Mie  on  a  sofa,  and  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon/  Yet  all  he  could  say  of 
Tliomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence/  when  it  was  first 

fmblishcd,  was,  that  there  were  some  good  vcnes  in 
t !  Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thought  *  often  obscure,  and  even  un- 
intelligible/ As  a  poet.  Gray  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  labouring  like  an 
artist  to  infuse  part  of  their  spirit,  their  melody,  and 
even  some  of  their  expressions,  into  his  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  which  he  breathed  the  life  and 
firagrance  of  eternal  spring.  In  his  country  tours, 
the  poet  carried  with  him  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
which,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers  into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  surround- 
ing scene.  His  imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  collecting,  fixing,  and  appropriating 
the  materials  of  poetry.  All  is  bright,  natural,  and 
interesting — rich  or  magnificent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  moment.  Yet^  despite  his  classic  taste  and 
models,  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  the  Celtic  strains  of  Marpherson's  Ossian ; 
and  be  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Gothic  nations :  in  translating  from  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  IX'scent  of  Odin, 
he  called  up  the  martial  flr<»,  the  nide  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  ballad  minstrels.  Had 
his  situation  and  circumstances  been  different,  the 
genius  of  this  acrompllshed  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  em- 
brace subjects  of  wider  and  more  varied  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

The  subdued  humour  and  fancy  of  Gray  arc  per- 
petually breaking  out  in  his  letters,   with   brief 
picturesque  touches  that  mark  the  poet  and  man  of 
taste.    The  advantages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playfully  but  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engaged  in 
making   a  tour  in  Scotland: — *I)o  not  you  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the 
better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles;  and 
that  the   mind  has  more  room   in   it   than  roost 
people  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  furnish  the 
apartments?    I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  being 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  myself;  and  desire  you 
would  not  foil  to  send  me  some  furniture  fur  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present. 
It  will  be  the  easier  task,  as  you  hare  nothing 
to  do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not 
trusted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencil    Hidf  a  word  fixed  np(« 
or  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recollection. 
When  we  trust  to  the   picture  that  objeets  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  wc  deceive  ourselves; 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter,  and  at  last, 
when  wc  would  produce   it  to  anybody,    we  are 
forced  to  supply  its  deflects  with  a  fiew  strokes  of  our 
own  imagination.' 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  here  inculoitos, 
the  poet  was  a  carefUl  note-taker,  and  his  delineap 
tions  arc  all  fircsh  and  distinct  Thus,  he  writes  in 
the  foUowing  graceful  strain  to  his  firiend  NichoUa, 
in  commemoration  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to 
Southampton  and  Netlev  Abbey :  —  •  My  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank 
it  or  bathed  in   it,  as  the  common  people  do: 
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no,  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and 
November;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window ;  the  town  clean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gatewHys,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  oi  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins 
the  British  Channel;  it  is  skirted  on  either  side 
with  gcnUy-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  dirccUy  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  distance,  but  distinctly 
aeen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  fh>m 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  ^is  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle 
about  it,  ho  is  walking  slowly  (good  man!),  and 
bidding  his  beads  fur  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  hin). 
Beyond  it  (the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how, 
as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  fold  me  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  world  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  though  there  was  a  power  of  money 
hid  there.  B^^m  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  which  was, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun*s  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these 
live  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall 
remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before?    I  hardly  believe  it' 

Much  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  finish 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmere: — *  Passed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn,  out  of  which  the  Sun- 
day congregation  were  then  issuing.  Passed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dwtmailrouae^  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time ;  now  begin  to  see  Helmcrag^  dis- 
tinguished from  its  rugged  neighbours  not  so  much 
by  its  height,  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other 
In  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
■weetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Graumtre 
water  i  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  aome  of  them  rocka,  lome  of  soft 


little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low  vi 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  oi  ' 
it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  chnidi  fj 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging  incloaurea,  oon 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  thsir 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  apaee 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Just  opposite  to  ytra  it 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  wliich  climb  half  way 
up  the  mountain's  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  littit 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire.' 

The  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  (^artreue, 
in  Dauphiny  (the  subject  of  Gray's  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing to  his  mother  from  Lyons,  he  says — <  It  ii  a 
fortnight  since  we  set  out  hence  upon  a  little  excnr- 
sion  to  Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  whidi 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famoos 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go 
post  in  these  hmuIs),  we  arrived  at  a  little  vUlage 
among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echellet; 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  naed 
to  the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuae.  It 
is  six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  npili 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad  ;  on  one  hand  is  tha 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  oveiheads 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that, 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  itone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  preci- 
pitating itself  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  Uke 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  greater  by  the  echo 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add  to  this 
the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and  difiRi  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cascades  that  in  many  plaeei 
throw  themselves  from  the  very  summit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  conclude 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  Thia  |4aoe 
St  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top 
founded  the  aforesaid  convent,  which  is  the  aoperior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  are  commissioned  to  entertain  strangers 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor 
to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  and  fimifeife 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremely  neat 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  lo 
stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  this  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,  which  it,  yon 
must  think,  like  a  little  city,  for  there  are  a  honored 
fathers,  besides  three  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  dothes,  grind  their  com,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  everything  among  themselves.  The  whole  ii 
quite  orderlv  and  simple;  nothing  of  finery;  hot 
the  wonderful  decency,  and  the  strange  sitoatioo, 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  it  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  clouds  that  were  then  forming  themtdvet  on 
the  mountain's  side.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  friend  Weet, 
Gray  again  adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  *  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartreuse,'  he  say^ 
*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without 
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tarf,  thai  half  oooceal  and  Tary  the  flgure  of  the  I  an  egdamatwn  that  there  was  no  reetraining.    ASM 
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a  precipice,  ttotatommt,  naiaeHff,  bmiit pregnant mik 
rcL^MB  M(l  poeby.  There  are  certain  ecenet  that 
womid  awe  an  atheiet  intobeUef,  withont  the  help  o/other 
argtanenL  One  need  not  have  a  Yery  fantastic  ima- 
ginatioa  to  see  ipirit<  there  at  noonday.  Ton  bare 
Death  perpetually  before  your  eTea,  only  lo  far  re- 
moved,  aa  to  oompoae  the  mind  witbont  frighten- 
ing iL' 

In  taming  from  these  exquisite  fragments  of  de- 
scription to  the  poetry  of  Grav,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  oonsUt  chiefly  in  the  rhyme  and  mea- 
sure :  in  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  Tividness  of 
ezpRHion,  the  prose  is  equal  to  the  rerse. 

ffymn  to  Adeeraitjf. 

Daughter  of  Jots,  leleatless  nower. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  inm  neonne,  and  torturing  hour. 

The  bad  aflfHEhl,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adaraantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  tyrants  Tatnly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alciM. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darlins  child,  designed. 
To  thee  he  gare  the  heayenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stem  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  Bonow  was,  thou  bad*st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  otheis'  wo. 

Scand  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleas&ng  Foll;r's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thou^tlesB  Joy, 

And  leare  us  leisure  to  be  goA. 
Light  they  duiperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe ; 
By  Tain  FroeperitT  receiyed. 
To  her  they  tow  tiieir  truth,  and  aie  again  beUered. 

Wiidom,  in  sable  gaib  arrayed, 

Immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound, 
.  And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loyes  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

Warm  Qiarity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herself  seyere. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing. tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  rhastening  hand! 
Not  in  thy  goigon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  yengsful  band 
As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen), 
h'lth  thundenng  yoice,  and  thrrateaing  mien, 
With  sereamine  Horrors  funeral  err, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 


^- 


Thy  form  benicn,  oh  goddc 
Ihy  milder  mfluence  in 
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impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  gcneious  spark  extinct  rsyiye ; 
Tends  me  to  love  and  to  forgive ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  othcfs  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a 


Ode  on  a  Dietmt  Proepeei  tf  Eton  OUkge, 

Te  distant  ipires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  watery  glade. 
Where  grateful  science  stul  adorss 

Her  Henry  V  holy  shade ; 
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And  ye,  that  from  the  statdy  brow 
Of  Windsor^s  heights  the  expanse  below 
Of  groye,  of  lawn,  of  mead  sunrey ; 
whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowen 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  aloi^ 
His  silrer-winding  way  I 

Ah,  bappy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  dmde  I 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  yain  1 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stmj^ 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentanr  bliss  bestow. 
As,  waying  fresh  their  gladsome  wing^ 

My  weaiy  soul  they  seem  to  soothe^ 

And,  redolent  of  ioy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  haat  MA 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paUis  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  deavv 
With  pliant  arm  thy  j^lassy  wayet 
Hie  captiye  linnet  which  inthralt 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  baU  1 

While  some  on  earnest  business  baA 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  grayer  hours,  that  bring  oonstitial 

To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adyenturers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reispp. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  uesenr : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind} 

They  hear  a  voice  in  eycry  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  Joy. 

Oej  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possessed; 
The  tear  forsot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hne^ 
Wild  wit,  inyention  oyer  new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  yigour  bom ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  nUJil| 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  li^^ 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alasl  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  yictims  play ; 
No  sense  haye  they  of  iUs  to  conM^ 

Nor  care  beyond  to  day ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  bal^ul  train. 

Ah  I  show  them  where  in  ambush  stMid. 

To  seise  their  prey,  the  murth'tons  baaa ; 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  t 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

The  yultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  loye  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart  $ 

And  Enyy  wan,  and  faded  Cars^ 

Qrim-Tisaged  oomfortlese  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  riss^ 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  lugh. 

To  bitter  Seora  a  sacrifice^ 
And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stinn  of  Falsehood  those  shall  ttf. 

And  hard  UnkindneM*  ftltarad 
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That  mocki  the  tew  it  foreed  to  Sow ; 
And  keen  Remans  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moodj  Madnew  luighing  wild 

Lot  in  tbe  nJe  of  jnui  benefttk 

A  griilr  troop  ue  Kcn, 
The  p»inful  f»mllj  of  Deilh, 

Mors  hideoiu  tfasn  tbeir  queen : 
Tbii  ncki  the  joints,  ihii  fins  Ihe  Tsini, 
Tlimt  nerj  Ubouring  liuew  ilr»in», 
TIiow  in  the  deeper  vital)  n^e  : 

Lo  I  PoTcrtj,  to  fill  the  bsad, 

ThU  numbn  tbo  soul  with  icy  hkud. 
And  ilow-coiuuiuirig  Ags. 
To  eftch  bii  lufferingi :  til  tm  men, 

Condemned  klike  lo  fntxi ; 
The  tender  for  anothFr'i  pun. 

The  unreeling  for  hii  own. 
Yet,  fth  I  why  ihDuId  the;  know  their  &te. 
Since  Borrow  neier  comei  too  late, 
And  bappitiesa  too  iwini}'  fliesi 

Thought  would  destro;  their  r»nwllH. 

No  mare  ;  where  ignonuice  is  bliss, 
Ti*  follj  to  be  wi«. 

[The  Bard.— A  FinJarie  Ode.} 


dsslh.] 

iie  thee,  ruthless  kiD| 
ConfuJiion  on  thy  buiDert  w. 

nock  tbe  air 

ir  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  rirtues,  tyrant,  shall  kTail 
To  saie  thj  secret  soul  from  nightly  Teara, 
From  Cambria'i  curse,  from  Csmbrik't  tetn !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  thai  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  Rrst  Edward  scattered  wild  ditmsy, 

ong  srrmj. 

id  couched  hij  qaliei- 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughtj  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Coiiwny's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 

With  hujiard  eye*  the  poet  stood 
(Loofie  hil  besrd,  and  hoary  hair 
StreameJ,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 
And  wiih  a  master's  band,  luiJ  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  Ivre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  care, 

ffighi  to  the  toneut's  awful  roice  beneath  [ 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  th«ir  hundred  anna  they  ware, 

Rerenge  on  thee  in  boaner  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewelljn's  laj. 


'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongae. 

That  hushed  tbe  stormy  main  : 
Brate  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  ciaggj  bed: 

Modred,  whoae  magic  song 

Made  huge  Pliiiliiumou  bow  hil  cloud-topped  im 

On  dreary  Ar'ou'i  shore'  they  lie. 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale: 

Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  rmrena  sul ; 
The  famished  i)agle>  screams,  and  passes  bj. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  risits  these  sad  oyet. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country*!  crie* — 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffn,  a  gri&ly  band, 
1  see  them  >tt ;  they  linger  yet, 

Arcngeis  of  their  natire  land : 
With  mc  in  dreadful  harmony  tbey  jcun. 
And  wcare  with  bloody  bands  the  tissue  of  thy  li 
*  Weare  the  warp,  and  wears  the  waof| 

The  windinif-slieet  of  Kdward'i  race. 
QiTs  ample  room,  and  rerge  enough 

Tbe  characters  of  bell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  nigbt. 
When  Sevei '     ""  " 


The  shriek 

of  death  through  Iterkele/iArorf  tut  ring 

Shrieks  of 

gl 

She-wolf' 

That  tea 

r'-t  the 

mgledmale. 

leborn. 

wdn. 

Tboscou 

What  terrors  rotuid  Uo 

Amazeiiicnt  in  hi*  Tan,  with  Flight  corohined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 
Mighty  T  let  or,  mighty  lord, 

Lo>^'  on  hi.i  funeral  couch  he  lit*  I 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Ii  the  sable  warrior'  fled  I 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bant 
lione  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
I'air  laughs  the  morn,^  and  soft  the  sepbyr  blow% 

While  proudly  ridini;  o'er  the  aiure  realm. 
In  f:al]ant  trim  the  gilded  rate]  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  belm ; 
Regardlewi  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  huahed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  aroDing  pl^- 
Fill  high  the  sparklii^g  bawl,» 


The  rich  repast  prepare ; 


),  he  yet  may  si 
regal  chair 


may  shaie  the  fe 


nil  ol  DcsbrriiLn^Hass  m- 


Beneath  thoee  ragged  elmt,  thai  jcnr-tree't  ehade, 
Where  hea?ei  the  turf  in  manj  a  mouldering  heap, 

Eadi  in  hit  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rode  forefathen  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  hreezy  eall  of  incense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowljr  bed* 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busj  housewife  plj  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  mn  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  enried  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harrest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  brok^ ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  cfisdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gare, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death! 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid* 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed^ 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  anroU  ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  finoie  the  genial  current  of  the  sooL 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfkthomed  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waete  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  ur. 

Some  viUage-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  min  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  reaa  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  man|(ind ; 

The  straggling  pan^  of  conscious  tmth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fiame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked. 
Implores  the  paanng  tribute  of  a  rigk 


Their  name,  their  yean,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  mnai^ 

The  place  of  fame  and  elc^  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  apxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  I 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries^ 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead^ 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
*  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Bmshing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  strHch^ 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scom. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  row; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  loftt. 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  bonite 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  Lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

THB  BPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear. 
He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  tnmtL 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

The  Alliance  between  Government  cmd  Edveatiomj 

a  FvcLffment, 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth, 
Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 
And,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign. 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 
Forbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 
Nor  tmsts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 
To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
Unformed,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  cares. 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart, 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening hitHt 
So  fond  inVtmction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 
If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face, 
Smui  Bol  indulgent  on  the  rising  race. 
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And  Kfttter  with  »  free,  though  frugal  hand. 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land ; 
But  t  jrann  J  has  fixed  h«r  empire  there, 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fmr^ 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  jear. 

The  spacious  animated  scene  sunrej. 
From  where  the  rolling  oib  that  gires  the  daj, 
Hb  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surroundii 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe*cr  the  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  Taried  mind. 
Alike  to  all  the  kind  impartial  Heaven 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  nappiness  has  giTen : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  firom  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fitney  draws, 
The  erent  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  ih&  foe ; 
^^liile  mutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined, 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  t 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix  and  improye  the  polished  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  rigils  keep, 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prerail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gait. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afiur 
Has  Srythia  breathed  the  liTing  cloud  of  war; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  rolled 

away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  iMMuted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  ritw 
A  bri^ter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hoe, 
Scent  the  new  fimgrance  of  the  breathing  nwe^ 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  growl. 
Prouci  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 
Hliy  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  European  fVeedom  still  withstands 
The  encroaehinf  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands. 
And  sees  flsr  oft,  with  an  indignant  groan. 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  ner  own  t 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamp*,  that  shed  at  eve  a  chewful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  I 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  ? 
And  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control. 
What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 
Who,  coniH^ioufl  of  the  source  from  whence  she  iprings. 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows  t 
She  bids  each  slumbering  energy  awake, 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 
Saspend^  the  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay ;  # 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine, 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  {^rent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soiL 
An  iron  race  the  mountMn-cliffs  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentle  genius  of  the  plam  ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 
With  Bide-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground. 


To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  trained. 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gained  I 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow). 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  rales  below? 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultiy  climes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  re<lundant  o'er  his  summer  bed, 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o'er  Eg3rpt  with  his  watery  wingi, 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail. 

The  duftkv  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride^ 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

WILUAM    MABOW. 

William  ^Iasom ,  the  friend  and  litemy  executor 
of  Gray,  lung  survived  the  connection  which  did  him 
so  much  honour,  but  he  appeared  eariy  as  a  poet 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  ch  St 
Trinity,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1725^ 
At  Pembnike  college,  Cambridge,  he  becmme  ac- 
quainted with  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  degree  of  M.A.  His  first  literanr  produetioo 
was  an  attai'k  on  the  Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  to  which 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  lo 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  J?//r»Wa,  *  written,' sayi 
Southey,  *  on  an  artificial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspcarc  had  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  excfllencc  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'  Tlie  model  of  Mason  was  the  Greek  drama, 
and  he  introduced  into  his  play  the  classic  accom- 
paniment of  thoichorus.  A  second  drama,  Caracta' 
ctu,  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  Klfrida :'  more  noble 
and  spirited  in  language,  and  of  more  sustained 
dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  Mason 
also  wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Independence,  MemorWt 
Melancholy,  and  The  Fall  of  Tyranny,  in  which  hia 
gorgeousness  of  diction  swells  into  extravagance 
and  bomluist  His  other  poetical  works  are  his 
English  Garden,  a  long  descriptive  poem  in  blank 
verse,  extended  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  British  Berolutiom,  in  which  he 
asserts  those  Whig  principles  which  he  steadfastly 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  As  in  his  dramas  Mason  had  made  an  in* 
novatiim  on  the  established  taste  of  the  times,  he 
ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  English  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of 
his  friend  Gray.  Instead  of  presenting  a  continooua 
narrative,  in  which  the  biographer  idone  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet 
in  chronological  onler,  thus  making  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  in  some  degree  his  own  biographer, 
and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and 
correctly  of  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  feelinga. 
The  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boswdl  in  nil 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subse- 
quent usage,  ifl  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  Im- 
portance enough  to  demand  copious  information  and 
minute  personal  details.  The  circumstancei  of 
Mason's  life  are  soon  related.  After  his  career  at 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  held  the  living  of 
Ashton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cathedriL 
When  politics  ran  high,  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  aU 
parties.    He  died  in  1797. 

Mason's  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular,  even 
with  poetical  readers.  His  greatest  want  is  iimpli- 
city,  yet  at  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  eflbci 
In  hia  *  English  Garden,'  though  Terbcae  and  Ini- 
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irbok.  there  are  •oma  gqiMla  imacei. 

[liiii,  be  Mfiof  Time,  iu 

Gndiud  tODdli 
Ku  mouldared  into  bsvitT  mu;  a  tower 
Which,  when  it  fitiwned  mth  aU  it*  bAttUmenti, 
Wai  oalj  terribla. 
Of  woodlud  MoeaeTj — 

lt»07  a  gladg  it  fouod 
Thv  haunt  of  wDod-god)  aaly  ;  when,  if  art 
E'er  dand  to  tread,  "twai  with  ontaDdaUd  foot, 
Printleo,  u  if  twcn  hot;  ground. 
Oraj  quote*  tlte  following  line*  In  ooe  of  Hbmd'i 
odei  ai '  luperlitiTe :' — 

While  through  the  wett,  where  aialu  thcerimaon  day, 
MMk  twilight  ■lDwlTNuI^  and  M-aTe*  hat  baoiiengiajr. 

[Pren  Oinicfacau.] 

Hooa  on  Snowdon  calli ; 
Bear,  choa  king  of  mountalni,  heu  ( 

Hark,  ihe  >pwk>  fmm  all  her  itiiDp  ; 

Hark,  her  loudeit  echo  riagi ; 
Sing  of  mounUim,  benj  thine  t£t: 

Send  thv  tpirit^  nod  them  eoon, 

Now,  when  midaight  and  the  mooo 
Meet  upon  th;  front  of  moo  ; 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 

When  the  wber  listen  nod. 
And  gfixt  in  whiapen  lage  and  (low, 
Snowdon,  mark  !  'til  magic'i"  hour. 
Now  the  muttered  spell  Kath  power  ; 
Power  to  rend  thy  liM  of  rock. 
And  bunt  th;  hue  with  thunder'*  ihock : 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  ipell 
Shall  Mona  uk,  than  thoM  that  dwell 
In  miuic'i  iei-ret  cella,  and  lie 
Steeped  in  the  utream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  ha*  heard  the  itnin ; 
Hark,  amid  the  woucleriog  groia 

Other  haipingg  aniwer  clear, 

Other  Yoicen  meet  our  ear, 
PiDionn  flutter,  ihadowa  moie, 

RuttUng  lestmenti  bmsb  the  gnund; 
Round  and  nund,  and  round  the;  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  ihade. 

Mount  the  oak'i  niajeslir  hMd, 
And  gild  the  tufted  mialetoe. 
Ceane,  je  glittering  race  of  light, 
Cloae  jour  wingii,  and  check  jour  flight ; 
Hen,  arranged  in  order  due, 
^inad  Tour  robe<  of  aaSron  hoe  } 
For  lo  I  with  man  than  mortal  Bl% 
Might?  Mador  smite*  the  ]yn : 
Hark,  he  (weepi    ' 
LiMenall 


Jt^sih^  OB  Mri  Xaton,  tn  iJu  Cailiedntl  tf  Brittat. 
Take,  hoW  earth  t  all  that  m;  loul  heldi  dear: 

Take  that  beet  gift  which  hearen  so  latel?  gaTS ; 
To  Briitol'*  fount  I  bon  with  tnmbliug  can 

Her  faded  form  ;  the  boned  Co  tatts  the  waie. 
And  died  I  Doe*  jouCh,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  t 

Doei  sympathetic  fear  their  bicusti  alarml 
^eijL,  dead  Maria  !  breathe  a  strain  diiine ; 

Eren  from  the  graie  thou  ahalt  baie  power  to  charm. 
Bid  Uiein  b«  chute,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphen  tf  meekly  moTe  ; 
And  if  (D  fair,  from  ranity  u  free ; 

At  firm  in  friendship,  and  a*  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tia  no  awful  thing  to  die, 

(Twan  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Hearen  lift*  il»  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bid*  *  Cue  pun  in  heart  behold  their  Qod.' 


OuviB  OoLDGaiTH,  whoae  writingi  range  orer 
CTCiy  department  of  miacellaneoni  literature,  chal- 
lenge* attentian  ai  a  poet  chiefly  for  the  nnaflected 
eaae,  nace,  and  tendeme**  of  hii  description*  of  nml 
and  domeatic  life,  and  for  a  certain  Tein  at  peniiTe 
philoiophic  reflection.  Hi*  countnrman  BuAc  aaid 
at  hinueIC  that  he  had  taken  hi*  idea*  of  libertj'  not 
too  high,  that  the;  might  last  bim  through  life. 
Ooldimith  aeemi  to  have  pitched  hi*  poetry  in  a 
tnbdued  onder  tone,  that  he  might  luxuriate  at  wiD 
anrang  tho*e  linaee*  of  quiet  beauty,  comfort,  beoe- 
ToIencEi  and  (tmide  pathos,  that  were  miut  mniimi^ 
to  hi*  own  duncter,  hia  hopes,  or  h 

Thi*  pcqnilar  poet  wa*  bom  at  Fallas,  a  amatl    „. 

in  the  pariah  of  Forney,  count;  of  Longford,  Irdand, 
on  the  IDth  of  Noiember  ITSB.  He  wat  the  sixth 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  hi*  father,  Vbe  Ber. 
Cbarle*  Ooldamith,  wa*  a  poor  cnrate,  who  eked 
oat  the  acantj  ftandi  which  he  derived  &om  hi*  j»o- 
tession.  by  renting  and  cultivating  aonui  land.  The 
poet'*  fUber  afterward*  nicceeded  to  the  rector;  of 
Kilkenn;  Weat,  and  leraored  to  Ihehoweandlam 


Bi^Ba  si  Ilia  baaM  at  LiH7,  wbm  QoMntth  vaol 

ofLiaso;,  In  hi*  former  pari >h.  Here  Goldsmith'* 
;oath  was  spent,  and  her«  he  fnunil  the  material* 
for  hi*  Detrted  VUlagt.  After  a  good  countr;  edu- 
cation, Oliver  was  admitted  a  aiier  of  Trinity  college^ 
Dublin.Jnne  11,1745.  Theexpenseof hiseducatiun 
was  chiefl;  defrayed  by  hi*  nnde,  the  Rev.  Thoniaa 
Contariiii,  an  excellent  man,  son  Iu  an  llalian  of  the 
Contartui  family  at  Venice,  and  a  dergyman  of  the 
establiihed  church.  At  college,  the  poet  was 
thoughUeas  and  irregular,  and  alwayg  in  want.  Hi* 
tutor  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  bniljil  pnssiona,  and 
having  struck  him  on  one  occasion  bcfure  a  party 
if  friends,  tlie  poet  left  college,  and  wandered  about 
he  country  fur  some  time  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
li)  brother  Henry  rlolhcd  and  carried  him  back  to 
college,  and  on  the  a:tn  of  February  1749,  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  BA.  Goldsmith  now 
gladly  left  the  nnivenit;,  and  returned  to  Liaaoy. 
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His  father  was  dead,  but  he  idled  away  two  yean 
■rnoog  hit  relationa  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  a  year.  His  uncle  then  gare  him  £50  to 
ftody  the  law  in  Dublin,  but  he  lost  the  whole  in  a 
ganung  house.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continaed  a  year  and  a-half  studying  medi- 
cine. He  then  drew  upon  his  uncle  for  £20,  and 
embarked  for  Bordeaux.  The  Tessel  was  driven 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there,  Gold- 
smith and  his  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 
put  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortnight 
It  appeared  that  his  companions  were  Scotsmen,  in 
the  French  senrice,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  French  army.  Haring  orer- 
come  this  most  innocent  (^  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
represented  as  haTing  immediately  proceeded  to 
Leyden ;  but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
got  a  new  turn  from  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
whose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  now,  instead  of  four  Tears 
later,  that  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  Dr  Milner^s 
scho^  at  Feckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely good-natured  and  playftil,  and  advanced 
his  pupils  more  by  conversation  than  by  book-tasks. 
On  the  supposition  of  this  being  the  true  account  of 
Goldsmith's  25th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
next  went  to  Leyden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
to  travd  over  tme  C<Hitinent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniary 
defkaeociea.  He  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain,  in 
FUmderSi  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  France, 
he  is  said,  like  George  Primrose,  in  his  Yicar  of 
Wakefidd,  to  have  occasionally  earned  a  night's 
lodging  and  food  by  playing  on  his  flute. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  timeless  pipe,  beside  the  mumiuring  Loire  t 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephvr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 
Bat  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill. 
Yet  would  the  villaee  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  fofgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

IViMclfcr. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school 
lor  the  poet.  He  brooded  with  delight  over  these 
pictarea  of  humble  primitive  happiness,  and  his 
imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  Croldsmith  afterwards  visited  Germany 
and  the  Rhine.  From  Switzerland  he  sent  the  first 
sketch  of  the  'Traveller*  to  his  brother.  The  k>ftier 
charms  of  nature  in  these  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
have  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  character  or 
direction  of  his  genius.  He  visited  Florence,  Verona, 
Venice,  and  stopped  at  Padua  some  months,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  In 
1756  the  poet  reached  EngUnd,  after  two  years  of 
wandering,  lonely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  biioyed  up 
by  drums  of  hope  and  fame.  Many  a  hard  Strugs^ 
he  had  yet  to  encounter!  His  biographers  repre- 
sent him  as  now  becoming  usher  at  Dr  Milner's 
school,  a  portion  of  his  history  which  we  have  seen 
reaaon  to  place  at  an  earlier  period.  However  tliis 
may  be,  lie  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Mcmthly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  chemist  A  college  friend,  Dr  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commence  practice  as  a  humble  physician 
in  Bankside,  Southwark;  but  his  chief  support 
from  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
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of  the  day.  In  1758  he  presented  himself  at 
Surgeons  Ilall  for  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or  navy  • 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
as  unqualified.  That  he  might  appear  before 
the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dresseit  Goldsmith 
obtained  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  GrifiBths, 
publisher  of  the  Montlily  Review,  became  security. 
The  clothes  were  immediately  to  be  returned  when 
the  purpose  was  served,  or  the  debt  was  to  be 
discharged.  Poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
object,  and  probably  distressed  by  urgent  want, 
paumtd  the  clothes.  The  publisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — '  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol, 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  point  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens !  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  and  indi* 
gence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?'  Such  was  the  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  this  im* 
prudent  but  amiable  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  and  to  the  glory  of  Englii^ 
literature. 

Henceforward  the  life  of  Groldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  his  pen.  Besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critiod 
Reviews,  the  Lady's  Magazine,  the  British  Maga- 
zine, &c.,  lie  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  PreiaU 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  (1759),  his  admir- 
able Chinese  Letters^  afterwards  published  with  the 
title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  the  History  of  ^n^Uind  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  nobleman  to  his  son.  Tlie  latter  was  highly  suc- 
cebsful,  and  was  popularly  attributed  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. In  December  1764  appeared  his  poem  of 
The  Traveller^  the  chief  comer-stone  of  his  fame, 
*  without  one  bad  line,*  as  has  been  said ;  *  without 
one  of  Dry  den's  carelcM  verses.*  Charles  Fox  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language ;  and  Dr  Johnson  (then  numbered  among 
Goldsmith's  friends)  said  that  the  merit  of  *The 
Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it  The  periodical  critics  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise.  In  1766  he  published  his  exquisite  novel. 
The  Vicar  of  Wak^id,  which  had  been  written  two 
years  before,  and  sold  to  Newberry  the  bookseller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt  His  comedy  of  Tk§ 
Good' Natured  Man  was  produced  in  1767,  his  Eomam 
History  next  year,  and  The  Deserted  Village  m  177a 
The  latter  was  as  popular  as  *  The  Travdler,'  and 
speedily  ran  through  a  number  of  editions.  In  1779, 
Goldsmith's  com^y.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  waa 
brought  out  at  dovcnt  Garden  theatre  with  immense 
applause.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame 
and  popularity.  The  march  had  been  long  and  t^« 
some,  and  he  was  often  nearly  fainting  by  the  wi^i 
but  his  success  was  at  length  complete.  His  name 
stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries ;  his 
works  brought  him  in  from  £1000  to  £1800  per  an* 
num.  Difficulty  and  distress,  however,  still  clung 
to  him :  poetry  had  found  him  poor  at  first  and  she 
kept  him  so.  From  heedless  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance, chiefiy  in  dress,  and  from  a  benevolence  which 
knew  no  limit  while  his  f\inds  lasted.  Goldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  debt  The  gaming  table  alfo 
presented  irresistible  attractions.  He  hung  lootelr 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie ;  and  hli 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  calculated  to 
teach  him  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  Ha 
continued  to  write  task-work  tat  the  booksellen, 
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and  produced  a  *  History  of  England'  in  four  Tolamea. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  *  History  of  Greece'  in  two 
Tolumes,  for  which  he  was  paid  £250.  lie  had  con- 
tracted to  write  a  *  History  of  Animated  Nature*  in 
eiglit  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  tn^ineas  for 
each  volume;  but  this  work  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  his 
own  attractive  and  easy  manner.  In  March  1774, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painAil  complaint  (dysuria) 
caused  by  close  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James*s  powders, 
a  medicine  to  which  he  had  often  had  recourse ;  and 
gradually  getting  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
Tulsions  on  the  4th  of  April  The  death  of  so  popu- 
lar an  author,  at  the  age  of  forty -five,  was  a  shock 
equally  to  his  friends  and  the  public.  The  former 
knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  loved  him  with  all  his 
foibles — ^his  undisguised  vanity,  his  national  prone- 
ness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  hit 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities.  Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
leal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  feeling.  He  died  £2000 
in  debt:  *Vyas  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  I'  ex- 
claimed Johnson.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Temple  burj-ing  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Gay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character, 
and  far  surpassed  in  genius. 

The  plan  of  *  Tlie  Traveller'  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical.  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  sitting  among  Alpine  soUtudcs,  looking  down 
CO  a  hundred  realms — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  eitending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kingM,  the  shephcrd^s  humbler  pride. 

He  views  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  siglis  to  think 
that  the  hoanl  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he 
wishes  to  find  some  spot  consigned  to  real  happiness, 
where  his  *  worn  soul* 

Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?  The  natives 
of  each  country  think  tlieir  own  the  best — the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  first,  best  countxy,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  arc  compared,  the  amount  of  happiness  in 
each  is  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  to  illustrate 
this  position,  the  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners 
and  government  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  general  correctness  and 
beauty  of  expression,  these  sketches  have  never  been 
surpassed.  The  politician  may  think  that  the  poet 
ascribes  too  little  importance  to  the  influence  of 
government  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 
that  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  governor ;  yet  in  the 
cases  cited  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his 
conclusions;  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
if  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
His  character  of  the  men  of  England  used  to  draw 
tears  from  Dr  Johnson  : — 

Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  hi^  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashione<l,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast  In 


heightening  the  eflfbct  of  his  pictures.    In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  the  ricli  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the 
effeminate  character  of  its  population,  are  placed  ira 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  oC 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

lllaliana  and  Swiss  CotUratted,} 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  ofl  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between. 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudiv  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luiuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  sealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flouriHhed  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  fonner  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arte,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pnde ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled^ 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represred  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fust  behind. 
In  happier  meaimcss  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  fway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  min,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  build;)  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  ovms  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  tum  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  treftd, 
And  force  a  churlinh  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  lUford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
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No  zephjr  fondly  sues  the  mouDtain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  bere,  content  can  *pread  a  charm, 
Kedreiw  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant*s  hut,  his  feasts  though 

rmall. 
He  sees  hU  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sf'eii  uo  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  cofltlj  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  hbi  Tegctable  meal ; 
But  cahn,  and  bred  in  ii^orance  and  toil. 
Each  ]hsh  contracting,  ^ts  him  to  the  soiL 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breaches  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  driTei  his  Teiiturons  plou^share  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeksi  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 
And  dm^  the  Htruggling  sarage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  erery  labour  sped. 
He  <\vi  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  hU  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surreys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaaee  ; 
Wliile  his  loTed  {lartner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 
And  haply  too  ttonic  pilgrim  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  eyery  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  eyen  tho^e  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliM  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  \h  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  sw»  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  luud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  natiye  mount^ns  more. 

[France  C<mira$Ud  wUh  JJottamd.} 

So  blpst  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thuit  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Tbein  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  paw«es  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
From  cnurts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  ayarice  of  praise; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  giye  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise : 
For  praise  too  dearly  loyed,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  stren^h  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  o«tentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  yulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  Tanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robe  of  friexe  with  c.'pper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  bcaot  one  splendid  banquet  once  a-year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weij:hs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Metbink.«  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  ranipire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  giroir ; 
Spreads  iu  long  arms  amidst  the  wateir  roar, 
Sooopa  oat  aa  tmpira,  and  usuipt  the  thon ; 


While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  ampltibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willuw-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultiyated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reifn. 

Thus,  while  around  the  waye-subjectad  aoil 
Impels  the  natire  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  loye  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springi^ 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brinn. 
Are  here  displayed.  Their  much-loyed  wealtA  imparti 
Conrenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  yiew  them  closer,  cnft  and  fraud  ^>pear9 
Eyen  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  laud  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slayes ; 
Here  wret<mes  seek  dishonourable  grayet. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  seryitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  stonn. 

The  *  Deserted  Village  *  is  limited  in  design,  bot 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  $fid  tlit 
tame  beauty  of  colouring,  as  *  The  Trayeller.'  The 
poet  drew  upon  his  recoIlei*tions  of  Lissoy  for  mott 
of  the  landscape,  as  wcU  as  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  lat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait might  well  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  langnam 
more  universally  popular  than  the  'Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  memory.  Its  delineations  of  roitic 
life  accord  with  those  ideas  of  romantic  purity, 
seclusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
a8sociat<;s  with  the  country  and  all  its  charms,  be- 
fore modem  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
them  thence — 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 
Political  economists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtfUl  to  nations;  and  curious  speculators, 
like  Mandcyille,  may  even  argue  that  pnvate  vioet 
are  public  benefits ;  but  Goldsmith  has  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  yield  a 
spontaneous  assent  to  the  principles  he  inculcatei, 
when  teaching  by  examples,  with  all  the  efficacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  the  eflfect  of  poetical  beanty 
and  excellence. 

[Description  of  Aubwn—  The   Village  Prtaeker^  Ai 
Schoolmatter,  and  AUhoutt—BeJUctiont,] 

Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  yillage  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring 

Where  smiling  spnng  its  earliest  yisit  paid. 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed; 

Dear  loyely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  eyery  sport  could  pU 

How  often  have  1  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  t 

How  often  haye  I  paused  on  eyery  charm  1 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultiyated  farm ; 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  toppetl  the  neighbourina  hUl| 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shaoi^ 

For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made! 

How  often  haye  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 

And  all  the  yillage  train,  from  labour  free. 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade^ 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  suryeyed ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  faati  of  strength  went  rovBd* 
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And  fttill,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired : 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
B?  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  Tirgin's  sidelong  looks  of  lore, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  IooIm  reproTe — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oil,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  younder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  step  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  eeese  that  cabbled  o*er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  dlscloM, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  change<l,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  bis  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  ^ 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  wo ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endeannent  tries. 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trcmblinc  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff",  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  ready ^smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliflT  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  ikt  storm ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  feuce  that  skirts  the  wajr, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  bodin|;  tremblers  learned  to  tnoe 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned ; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
liands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gua^e ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  ax^gue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye 
Iy>w  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white- washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  roilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ilanged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  duskv  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  wiUing  to  be  pressed. 
Shall  kifls  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-bom  swaj : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy ! 

Ye  friends  to  tmth,  ye  statesmen  who  sorrej 
The  rich  man's  joys  Increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
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Tis  yoan  to  jnto  kow  wide  the  limiti  itand 
Detireen  a  splendid  and  a  happy  laiid. 
Proad  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  oie^ 
And  shouting  foUj  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards,  eren  bejond  the  miter's  wish,  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Tet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name, 
Tliat  leares  our  usefril  product  still  the  same. 
Not  80  the  lose.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  manj  poor  suppliea ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds, 
^laoe  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  th^ 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitarj  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spams  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needfril  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
HliUe  thus  the  land  adoined  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feeblj  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  jouth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  oTeiy  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  he^  ejes ; 
Bat  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  adrances,  and  when  lorers  fiul, 
Sbe  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  aU  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  : 
Thos  fares  Uie  land,  dj  luxuiy  betrajed, 
la  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrajed ; 
But  Teiging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  ristas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scouised  bj  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  moumfal  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  be  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  sare. 
The  oountrf  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  graTe. 

Edwin  and  Angdina, 

*  Tom,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 

And  £uide  my  lonely  waj. 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  Tale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

'  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  criei^ 
To  tempt  the  dlangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  phantom  only  mes 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want. 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  giro  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

Ko  flocks  thai  range  the  ralley  fies^ 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taoght  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  (o  pity  them. 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 

A  ffuiltless  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  scnp,  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring 

Then,  Pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cam  forego ; 

All  eai&'bom  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  ))elow. 

Nor  wuto  that  little  long.' 


Soft  aa  the  dew  from  heaTen  descendi^ 

His  gentle  acoents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bendi. 

And  follows  to  the  cell.  ^ 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure. 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatdi 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 

Reoeired  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retixv^ 
To  take  their  erening  rest. 

The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  firt^ 
And  cheered  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  Tegetable  store. 
Ana  gaily  pressed  and  smiled ; 

And,  skilled  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  bqjuiled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Iti  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  diiirups  in  the  heaithf 

The  ciaekling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impait| 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  wo ; 

For  grief  was  heary  at  his  heart, 
And  team  began  to  flow. 


His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

'And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  crifldy 
'  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  t 

From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  roTet 
Or  griere  for  friendship  unretnmed, 

Ot  unregarded  lore  t 

Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  triflinff  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prise  the  paltry  thinfll 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name : 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  I 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame^ 

And  leares  the  wretch  to  weep  1 

And  loTe  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modem  fair^ne  s  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hofh. 
And  spurn  the  sex,*  he  said  : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  loTO-lom  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  file, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  Tiew, 
Like  colours  o*er  the  morning  skiei. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alteniate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lorely  stranger  stands  confett 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

'  And  ah!  forgire  a  stranger  rade^ 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 
*  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intmde 

Where  hearcn  and  you  reside. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  t 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  deipair 
Companion  of  her  way. 
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H7  £ikther  lived  bwide  the  Tjnt, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  lie ; 
And  all  hit  wealth  was  marked  ai  mia*; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  ftom  his  tender  aima, 

Unnumbered  tuiton  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  diannfy 

Ana  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flame. 

Each  hour  a  meroenaiy  crowd 

With  richest  proflfers  strore ; 
Amongst  the  rest  younff  Edwin  boivedt 

But  ncTcr  talked  of  lore. 

In  humblest,  simplest,  habit  clad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he : 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had  ; 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  heaTen  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display. 

To  emuukte  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his ;  but,  wo  to  bm^ 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art 

Importunate  and  rain ; 
And  while  his  passio^  touched  my  baart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejected  with  my  soom, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlom. 

In  secret,  where  he  died  I 

But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  faulty 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay : 
111  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die : 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  L' 

'  Forbid  it,  Hearen !'  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wcmdering  fair  one  turned  to  chide : 
Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest  I 

'  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  hen. 

Restored  to  lore  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  ^ 

And  CTeiy  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  we  neyer,  never  part, 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  t 

Ko,  nerer  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  lore  so  true  ; 
The  siffh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart. 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.' 

[Sxtraeta  from  JUtaliatwiL] 

COoldmtth  and  loine  of  his  frienda  oocsstonally  dined  to- 
geCher  at  the  Bt  James's  coffee-honae.  One  day  It  was  propoeed 
to  write  epIUphe  upon  him.  Hie  oonntry,  dialect,  and  wisdom, 
furnished  su1^)eeU  for  wittician.  Be  was  called  on  for  retalia- 
tion, and,  at  the  next  meeting,  produced  his  poem  bearing  that 
name,  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  shrewd  obeerratioo,  wit, 
and  liveliness  which  diatlnguish  his  prose  wriUnga] 
•  *  * 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whMe  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  uniTerse,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  lor  mankind. 

*  Bnfca 


Thouffh  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  hk 

Uiroat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Towntend  to  lend  him  a  rote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  nil  hearsn,  still  went  oo  refining^ 
And  thought  of  oonTindni^  while  Uiey  thought  of 

dining. 
Thou^  equal  to  all  thingi,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  erpecUcHL 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  plaoe^  air. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blottf  with  a 


; 


Here  lies  Darid  Oarrick,  describe  him  i^ 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in 
As  an  actor,  confessed  withont  rival  to  lUat ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  ?«t  fint  Una; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  vraelkai  hmgi^ 
The  man  had  his  failings—*  dupe  to  his  art  j 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  ookna  ha  sBMdp 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  onm  natanl  md» 
On  the  stage  he  was  natunl,  simple,  tJheting  ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  ha  wis  aetiag  t 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  oat  of  hit  way. 
He  turned  and  he  raried  tau  ten  timet  a  dar ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  jet  oonfoiuidedly  tick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  miessing  and  tniA  i 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleated,  he  could  whittie  thtm 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  twallowed  what  came ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricka,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfidls  so  gniTe, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gaye ! 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  rused. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  rou  were  be-praised  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  whereTer  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies ; 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receire  him  with  praise  and  with  Ioti^ 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  aboTe. 
♦  •  ♦ 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid  ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  OTery  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  arerse,  yet  most  civilly  steering ; 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  stiU  hard  of 
hearing : 

When  they  Ulked  of  their  Baphaels,  Correggios,  and 

ituff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,!  *>^  only  took  muff 

TOBIAt  OVOBOS  IMOUJBTT. 

Many  who  are  familiar  with  Smollett  at  a  oord- 
ist,  scarcely  recollect  him  as  a  poet,  though  he  hat 
scattered  some  fine  rerses  amidst  hit  prose  flctioiia, 
and  has  written  an  Ode  to  Indepeidemce^  which 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment  rmlj 
attempted  or  felt  by  that  great  poet  Toaua 
Georqb  Smollett  wat  bom  in  Dalqahum-bonte, 
near   the  village  of  Benton,  Dumbartonthire,  la 

*  Bf  r  Joshua  Rsynolda 

t  Sir  Joshua  was  as  i«narkal4j  dsaf,  as  to  hs 
ty  of  siinf  an  sar-tnaBBSt  in 
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TOBUS  aiOBOB  BHOUflR. 


Hie  ]i^  hm  mw  in  AlVion'f  hnppy  pUini. 
Wbera  under  eorer  of  a  flowering  Uiom, 
While  Philomel  rmewed  her  warbled  stmlni, 
The  anspieioiie  ftvit  €ft  etolen  embrmoe  wis  bom— 
The  moontoin  DrTnda  seiied  with  joy, 
The  imiling  infant  to  their  chaige  ooneignedi 
The  Doric  moae  careved  the  &Toarite  boy ; 
The  hennit  Wiedom  stored  hii  opening  mind. 
At  rolling  yean  matured  hie  age, 
He  floarikhed  bold  and  sinewy  ai  hie  sire ; 
While  the  mild  paarione  in  hu  breaet  aiiiiagt 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fiia. 

Anttatrophe^ 

Aoeomplished  thus,  he  winged  his  way, 

And  Mloas  roTod  from  pole  to  pole^ 

The  rolls  of  riffht  eternal  to  display, 

And  wann  wiui  patriot  thou^t  the  Mpiring  sooL 

Oq  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave^ 

Where  Tyranny  beheld  amawd 

Fitr  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  graTO. 

He  steeled  the  blunt  Batarian's  arms 

To  borrt  the  Iberian's  doable  chain ; 

And  cities  reared,  and  planted  farms. 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  lat 

On  Uri's  rocu  in  close  diran ; 

And  winged  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 

Which  asoertainod  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Stropha 

Anhia's  seorehing  sands  he  crossed. 

Where  blasted  nature  pants  supins^ 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 

And  msny  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  sghast  I 

He  snatdied  from  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 

And  tuijriit  amidst  the  dreary  waste. 

The  sU-dieering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

HaTirtoe  finds,  Kke  precious  ore, 

Diflbsed  throng  ererjr  baser  mould ; 

Etcu  new  he  stands  on  Calri's  rocky  shorSi 

Aad  tuns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 

He^  guardian  cenius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  lirery  to  despise : 

Mj  lips  by  him  eliastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  peid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antlatnphe. 

Those  soolpiured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 
Where  Tarnished  rice  and  Tanity  combined. 
To  dassle  sad  sedaoe,  their  banners  spread, 
And  fone  rile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind. 
While  insolenoe  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woTcn  chaplet  wears. 
Fall  often  wreathed  around  the  miscrsaniTs  brow: 
Where  ever-dimpling  falsehood,  pert  and  rain, 
Fkesents  her  cap  of  rtale  profession's  froth ; 
And  pale  disease,  with  all  hU  bloated  train, 
Torawnts  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth* 


la  Foitime's  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 
With  rithcr  India's  glittering  spoils  oppressed. 
So  mores  the  sumpter-mule  in  harnessed  pride. 
That  bean  the  trnsure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  renal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay. 
And  jin^ng  beUs  fantastic  folhr  ring : 
I>i>qaiet,  doubt,  and  dread,  shaU  interrene ; 
And  natve,  still  to  all  her  leelings  just, 
la  Tcagsaace  hang  a  damp  on  ereiy  scenc^ 
Ihook  from  the  bJefol  pinions  of  disgust. 


Nature  Fll  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grore,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts. 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwd^ 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline. 
And  frienduiip  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swun^ 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
And  fearless  povertv  shall  guani  the  door, 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store, 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  oflT  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Ode  to  Levm-WaUr, 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rore, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  enried  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  ArcadAn  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
Ko  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  sonroe, 
Ko  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course^ 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles 
While,  liffhtly  poised,  the  Kaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  nieckled  prid^ 
ThO  salmon,  monarch  oi  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  mase  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flowered  with  cuKlantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  induHtxy  embrowned  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  I 

The  Team  cf  ScoUamd, 

[Written  an  the  bsTtaritte  oommttted  In  the  Highlands  by 
order  of  the  Dulcs  of  CumberUnd,  after  tho  battle  of  CuUodsn, 
1746L  Bmollett  wae  then  a  suiveon's  mate,  newly  returned 
tram  scrvloe  abroad.  It  la  said  that  he  originally  finished  the 
poem  in  six  etanaas;  when,  some  one  representing  that  sadi  a 
diatribe  against  government  might  injure  his  proqwcta,  he  sat 
down  and  added  the  stiU  more  pointed  invective  of  the  osvsnth 


Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  tom  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  honntable  loofs  no  more 
Invite  tne  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wifh. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  liftb 
Thy  swMns  are  famished  on  the  rocks^ 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flockl  { 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  periu  on  the  plun. 


ENGLI8H  UTEaATUBE. 


AH  who  bavte  witneMed  or  fell  the  insplritiiig  eflbcti 
of  line  moiiBteiii  scenoy  on  inyalid*,  will  rabtcribe 
to  the  truth  to  happily  exprened  in  the  oondnding 
lines  of  this  pMtAge.  ThebUskTeneof  ArmititMi; 
•omewhat  resemUee  that  of  Cowper  in  oompect- 
nesa  and  Tigoor,  but  hit  imaglDation  was  hard  and 
litcnl,  and  wanted  the  aity  ezpannyeneti  and 
tendenieM  of  pure  inspiration.  It  was  a  high  merit, 
howerer,  to  succeed  where  nearly  all  hare  failed,  in 
blending  with  a  subject  so  strictly  practical  and 
proaaic,  the  art  and  fancy  of  the  poet  Much  learn- 
ing, akill,  and  knowledge  are  compressed  into  his 
poem*  in  illustration  of  his  medical  and  ethical  doc- 
trines. The  whole  is  derided  into  four  books  or 
dirisioiis — ^the  first  on  air,  the  second  on  diet,  the 
third  oo  ezerdse,  and  the  fourth  on  the  passions.  In 
his  first  book,  Armstrong  has  penned  a  ludicrously 
pompous  inTectire  on  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
'  steeped  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs  be- 
dewed.'   He 


Our  fathers  talked 
Of  summers,  balmy  aiia,  and  skies  serene: 
Good  Hearen !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change !    The  brooding  elements 
Do  thej,  your  powerful  ministers  of  wiathy 
Prepare  some  neroe  exterminating  plague  I 
Or  IS  it  fixed  in  the  decrees  above, 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  main  t 
Indulgent  nature!  0,  dissoWe  this  gloom ; 
Bind  m  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither ;  giTS  the  genial  west 
To  breathe,  and  in  ite  torn  the  sprightly  south, 
And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year,  not  mix  in  every  monstrous  day  1 

Kow,  the  hd  we  belleTe  is,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  more  good  days  in  the  year  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
'Art  of  PreserTing  Health*  are  subjoined.  The 
last,  which  is  certainly  the  most  energetic  passage 
in  the  whole  poem,  describes  the '  sweating  sickness' 
wluch  scourged  England 

Ers^  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  £sworth's  purple  field. 

In  the  second,  Armstrong  introduoef  an  apostrophe 
to  his  natire  stream,  which  perhaps  suggested  the 
more  felicitous  ode  of  Smollett  to  Leren  Water.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  poet  entirely 
orerlooks  the  store  of  romantic  association  and 
ballad -poetry  pertaining  to  Liddisdale,  which  a 
mightier  than  he,  in  the  next  age,  brought  so  pro- 
minenUy  before  Uie  notice  of  the  world. 


[  Wreda  md  Mulationi  of  Tme,} 

What  does  not  fade  t    The  tower  that  long  had  stood 

The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 

Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base, 

And  flin^  pnamids  and  walls  of  brass 

Descend.    The  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk ; 

Adiaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 

And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  wei|^k 

This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old, 

And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun ; 

The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 

Again  inToUe  the  desolate  abyss, 

m  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom. 

Extend  his  arm  to  light  aiKwier  world. 

And  bid  mew  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 


[fieotnnmendation  qfAmgUrngJ] 

But  if  the  breathless  chase  o'er  hiU  and  dale 
Exceed  your  stranath,  a  qKni  of  less  fatigue^ 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  stream 
Afibrds.    The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  n^id  mass. 
Swarms  with  Uie  silver  fiy :  such  tlurouidi  the  boimdt 
Of  pastoral  Stafibrd  runs  the  brawling  Imit ; 
Suoi  Eden,  sprung  Mm  Cumbrian  mountains ;  suoh 
The  Esk,  o'ernung  with  woods ;  and  such  the  stnam 
On  whose  Arcadian  banks  I  fint  drew  air; 
Liddel,  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays. 
Tuned  to  her  murmurs  br  her  love-sick  Bwaini^ 
Unknown  in  song,  though  not  a  purer  stream 
Through  meads  more  floweiy ,  or  more  romantic  pofii^ 
Rolls  towards  the  western  main.    Hail,  sacred  flood! 
May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence,  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  flee^  raos,  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  OTsr  flourish,  and  thy  Tales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows  and  the  golden  grain ; 
Oft  with  thy  blooming  sons,  whsn  life  was  new, 
■  Sportive  and  petulant  and  charmed  with  toya^ 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  laved ; 
Oft  traced  with  patient  steps  thy  feiiy  banks^ 
With  the  weU-imitated  fly  to  hook 
The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shore 
The  strujggling  panting  prey,  while  venial  donds 
And  tepid  aales  obscured  the  ruffled  pool. 
And  from  uie  deeps  called  forth  the  wanton  swama. 

Formed  on  the  Samiau  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  who  think  these  pastimes  scarce  humane ; 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I) 
His  life  is  purs  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 

{PatSmee  of  the  FifUentk  CbHury.] 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field ; 
While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  reoeiT% 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mixed. 
And  daily  horrors ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profuseds 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose,  a  monster  never  known  before. 
Reared  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head ; 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pests, 
Pursuea  a  gradual  course,  but  u  a  day 
Rushed  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  astonished  isls^ 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seised  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung ; 
With  rash  combustion  thenoe,  the  quivering  spaik 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within ; 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Oushea  out  in  smoky  sweats ;  but  nought  assuaged 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  relieved 
The  stomach's  anguish.    With  incessant  toil, 
pesperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain. 
They  tossed  fix>m  side  to  side.    In  vam  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  burnt,  and  thirsted  stilL 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.    Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetched,  and  with  huge  laDouringi 

heaved. 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppressed  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came :  their  weeping  friends 
Were  stra^sers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harassed  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinkins  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  o'erthrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  fint 
O'er  aU  the  UmU :  the  akiieis  e(  tha  akhi 


mim 


OTOLOrJBDIA  OF 


wim. 


WitUuld  thait  moiitnKv  till  hj  ut  prorobd 

Tbe  rwmit  o'erflowed,  but  in  k  clammj  tide; 

Now  frr«  ud  oopioiii,  now  nttninad  Mid  iloir ; 

Of  tiuctimi  Tuiooi,  u  Uw  tampantnn 

Hwl  iniiad  the  btood,  and  luk  iritli  Mid  (tmnu: 

Aa  if  ths  pent<up  bamoun  bj  diilajr 

Wen  grown  mora  tell,  mora  putrid,  and  nulicn. 

Han  U7  their  hope*  (though  llttla  hopa  ramMoad), 

With  full  eSiuion  of  perpeEuat  aweata 

To  driTc  tba  Tmam  oat.    And  hen  tha  fata 

W«ra  kind,  that  loDj  the;  lingend  not  in  ftin, 

Par,  »ho  aunind  the  tuu'i  dlurual  raca, 

Rom  from  the  draatjr  gatea  of  hell  ndeanied ; 

Some  the  iiizth  bour  oppre«ed,  and  aome  tha  third. 

Of  nanj  thonnnda,  few  untainted  'acaped ; 

Of  ihoKi  infected,  fewer  'acaped  kliTe ; 

~  ~  Jioaa  who  lired,  aoma  felt  a  aecond  blow ; 

I  whom  the  aecond  ipaied,  a  third  deatnj^ed. 

ntic  with  fear,  the;  aonfht  bj  fli^t  to  ahmi 
fierce  contagion.     O'er  the  maurDftil  land 
Tbe  infected  city  panted  her  burrjing  vwaima : 
Rouwd  b;  the  flamea  that  fired  her  aeata  arooiid, 
The  infected  eoontry  niahod  into  the  town. 
Some  aad  at  home,  and  in  the  deaert  aome 
Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  ofmaakiDd. 
In  Tain  ;  wbeie'«  thej  fled,  the  fatal  puraued. 
Othera,  with  houa  more  apecioua,  croaaed  the  main, 
To  aeek  protection  in  br  diatant  akiea ; 
Dut  none  thej  found.     It  aeemed  tbe  general  air. 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atla*  to  the  eait, 
Waa  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood  ; 
Tor  but  the  raca  of  Engliuid  til  were  aafe 
In  foreign  climei  -,  nor  did  thii  fuir  taite 
The  foreign  lilood  which  England  then  contained. 
Wbeie  ahould  they  flj?     The  circumambient  he«Ten 
InToWed  them  itill,  and  ereij  br«eia  «a«  bane ; 
Where  find  relief  I     The  aalutarir  art 
Waa  mute,  and,  itartled  at  the  new  dlieaae, 
In  fearful  whiapen  hopelen  omena  gave. 
To  hea<ren,  with    anppliant   rilM   tbe^  aeat    their 

leavtD  beard  them  not.     Otntrj  hope  deprived, 

'atigued  with  tuq  reaourcea,  and  aubdued 
Vm  woea  naiatlcaa,  and  enfeebling  fear, 
Puain  thej  aank  beneath  the  weightT  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  iound*  were  neard. 
Nor  aught  Wat  aeen  but  ghaattj  Tiewi  of  death. 
Infectioua  horror  ran  from  face  to  face, 
And  pate  demair.     Twaa  all  the  buaineaa  then 
To  tend  the  aick,  and  in  their  turaa  to  die. 
In  beau  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  la;, 
Tlie  u«kcning,  djing,  and  tba  dead  contained. 


An  admirable  tranalatlon  of  '  The  Lnuad'  of 
Camoena.  the  moat  diatinguiihcd  poet  of  Fortagal. 
waa  executed  by  Wiluim  Juuus  MrcKLS.  hioiaelf 
■  poet  of  taite  and  fancy,  but  of  no  great  uriginaiity 
or  energ}'.  Hickle  waa  aon  of  the  minitter  of  Lang- 
holm, in  Domftieaahlre,  where  he  waa  bom  in  IT3t. 
He  waa  engaged  in  trade  in  Edinburgh  ai  conductor. 
and  afterwardi  partner,  of  a  brewery ;  but  he  ^ed 
In  buaineaa,  and  In  1764  vent  to  London,  deairoua 
of  Uterary  diatioctian.  Lord  Ljtlelton  noticed  and 
atconraged  bla  poetical  efToHa,  and  Mickle  waa 
booyed  ap  with  dreanu  of  patronage  and  celebrity. 
Two  yean  of  increaalng  ^titution  diapelled  thta 
riaioD,  and  tbe  poet  waa  glad  to  accept  the  aituation 
ofcorrectoTofttwCluendonpreaa  at  Oxford.  Here 
he  pnbliibed  Poflia,  an  el^iy,  and  7^  Ccmeubvu,  a 
moral  poem  in  the  mannv  of  Spenaer,  which  he 
afterwarda  reprinted  with  the  title  of  ^  Martgn. 
Mickle  adopted  tba  obacJete  pbraaeology  of  Spenaer, 
which  waa  too  BaUqtiBlad  cmn  £)r  the  age  of  tba 


'FBC17  Qoeeo,'  and  wUt^  ThenMU  had  ahnMl 
wholly  diacarded  In  hi*  ■  CaMle  td  IndobDce.'    Tb« 
flrat  atania  of  tfala  poem  haa  been  qnoted  by  Sir 
Waller  Scott  {direated  of  ita  antique  apalling)  In 
illoabaliaa  of  a  remark  made  by  him,  tlutt  MicUa, 
'with  a  Tein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  <d 
verbal  melody,  whicb  might  have  been  coTied  I7 
banla  of  much  greater  renown  :' — 
Awake,  ye  wert  winda,  tbreugb  tbe  lonely  dale. 
And  Fancy  to  thy  faery  bower  betake ; 
Eren  now,  with  balmly  aweetnaaa,  breathea  tba  gal^ 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  Che  Willy  lake  ; 
Througb  the  pale  wiflowi  faltering  whiapera  wake^ 
And  Exening  cornea  with  locks  bedropped  with  dew  j 
On  Desmond 'a  mouldering  tumta  slowly  ahak* 
The  withered  lye-graaa  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  erer  and  anon  aweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 
Sir  Waller  adds,  that  Mickle,  '  being  a  printer  by 
profeaalon,  frequently  pnt  hii  line*  into  typea  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  preilonaly  to  put  them  into 
writing.'    This  ia  mentioned  by  none  of  the  poet'a 
bicfn^phert,  and  is  improbable.     The  ofSce  of  a 
corrector  of  the  presa  ia  quite  aejiarate  tuxa  the 
mechanical  operationa  of  the   pnnter.      Hichle'a 
poem  was  highly  luceeasfiil  (not  the  leaa,  perhapa, 
because  it  waa  printed  anonymously,  and  waa  aa- 
cribed  to  different  authors),  nnd  it  went  through 
three  editions.    In  1771  he  published  the  first  canto 
of  hia  great  tranalatlon,  which  was  completed  in 
17*5;  and  being  aupported  by  a  long  liat  of  aub- 
acribera,  was  highly  ad>aatageona  both  to  hla  fame 
and  fortune.     In  1779  he  went  out  to  Portugal  as 
aecretary  to  Commodore  Johnaton,  and  was  reocited 
with  much  distinction  in  Lisbon  by  the  countrymen 
of  Camoena.      On   the   return   of   the   expedition. 


able ;  and  hanng  received  some  money  by  hia  mar- 
riage with  aUdy  whom  he  had  known  in  bis  obacur« 
aajoum  at  Oxford,  tlie  latter  days  of  the  poet  were 
spent  in  ease  and  leiiure.  Ue  died  at  Foreit  Hill, 
near  Oxford,  in  17SS. 

The  moat  popular  of  Hickle'a  original  poems  la 
his  ballad  of  Ciowur  HalL.  which  has  attained  addi- 
tional celebrity  by  ita  having  suggested  to  Str  Walter 
Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilworth.* 
The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  Teraiflcatioo  easy 
and  moiicaL  Mickle  uaiated  in  Evana'a  Collection 
of  Old  Ballada  (in  which  'Cnmnor  Hall'  and  other 
pieces  of  his  flratr  appeared))  and  thon^  in  this 
style  of  compoaition  he  did  not  copy  the  direi-t  sim- 
plicity and  nnsophlstlcated  ardour  of  the  real  old 
baJlada,  he  had  much  of  their  tendemcaa  and  pathos. 
A  still  stronger  proof  of  thia  ia  afforded  by  a  Scottiah 
song,  the  author  of  which  was  long  unknown,  tint 
which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  written  by  Mickla. 
An  imperfect,  altered,  and  corrected  copy  was  found 
among  hia  manuscripts  after  hi*  death ;  and  liia 
widow  being  applied  to,  confirmed  the  external 
idence  In  hia  favour,  by  an  express  declaratioD 
it  her  huaband  had  said  the  song  was  hla  own, 
and  that  he  had  ciptatned  to  her  the  Scottiah  i^orda. 
It  ia  the  fwreat  flower  in  hia  poetical  chaplet  Tbe 
delineation  of  humble  matrimonial  bapoineM  and 
affection  which  the  song  presents,  is  aunost  nn- 
equolied — 

Bae  true  hia  words,  sae  smooth  hia  ap»ct. 

His  breath  like  oalier  Mr  I 
His  " 


As  bs  oomea  up  the  stair. 


ENGUaH  UTERATUBE. 


wiLUAM  juuiv  m 


Aad  wiU  I  ne  his  ftet  agaiii  t 
And  will  lliMrliimipc»kt 

I'm  dovnririit  dixsj  wita  Um  Uioiighty 
Ib  tiolk  Tm  lik«  to  gnet. 


rhcn  there  are  the  two  lines — a  bappj  EpiciiTetn 
kncj,  but  deTsted  by  the  situation  and  the  fldthAU 
ore  of  the  speaker— which  Burns  says  *aze  worthy 
f  the  first  poet^— 

The  present  moment  is  <mr  ain, 
The  neist  we  nerer  law. 

niese  brief  iUictties  of  natural  expression  and  feel- 
Dg»  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
neiiTV  show  ^at  Mickle  conid  hare  excelled  in 
he  Soottieh  dialect,  and  in  portraying  Scottish  life, 
lad  he  tmly  known  his  own  strengUi,  and  trusted 
o  the  impoises  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  amUtioo. 


night  didfallf 
The  moon  (sweet  regent  of  the  sky) 
SU^efed  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
Aod  many  an  oak  that  grew  thcoeby. 

Kow  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies 
(Thtt  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still). 

Save  an  nnhaimy  lady*!  lighs, 
That  iisnea  nom  tnat  lonely  pile. 


r*  she  cried, '  is  this  thy  lore 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 
Te  leare  me  in  this  lonely  grove. 
Immured  in  shameful  pnTity  t 

Ko  more  thou  oom'st,  with  lover's  speed. 
Thy  onoe  beloved  bride  to  see ; 

Bui  be  she  alire,  or  be  she  dead, 
I  imif  stem  Esrl's,  the  same  to  thee. 

Koi  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  hafpy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  fidthless  nusband  then  me  grieved, 
Ko  chilling  fears  did  me  ap^. 


I  roes  up  with  the  cheerful  mom. 

No  Is^  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay ; 

And,  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
8e  Bienily  sung  the  live-long  day. 


If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small. 
Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 

Wlty  dittt  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Whsie,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prissdl 

Asd  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fiur  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  I 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  firuit. 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Tea  I  BOW  neglected  and  despised. 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead ; 

Bai  he  that  once  tiieir  charms  so  prized. 
Is  SOTS  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

Tor  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey, 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn, 

Hie  sweetest  beauty  will  decay : 

What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  t 

Ak  cooit,  Fm  told,  is  beauty's  throne^ 
Where  eveiy  lady's  passing  rars, 

Tbat  eastem  flowers,  that  shame  the  nm. 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fiur. 

Tlicn,  Earl,  why  didst  then  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

T*  seek  a  niimroee,  whose  pale  shades 
JCasI  simn  whsa  those  fMids  aie  1^1 


'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair ; 
Some  country  swain  might  roe  have  won. 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong). 
It  is  not  beau^  lures  thy  vows ; 

Rather  ambition  s  gilded  crown 
Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Wh^  didst  thou  wed  a  countij  maid. 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine t 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charmi^ 
And,  oh  1  then  leave  them  to  decay  t 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  live-long  day! 

The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  they  man  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs  I  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy's  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  t 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Kor,  crael  Earl  I  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Tour  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratings  mde. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear ; 

They  wink^  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near.** 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ei 
And  many  a  body  seems  to  say, 

**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near."  • 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many*a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  ciy  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring^ 
An  tJSiitl  voice  was  heard  to  call. 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door, 

The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the 
Wo  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 

That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was 


And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  spri^tly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HalL 

The  village  maids  with  fearfUl  glanci^ 
Avoid  Sie  ancient  moss-grown  wall; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dMice 
Among  the  graves  ofCiuBnar  HalL 
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Full  maaj  a  tmTeller  has  sighed. 
And  pensiTe  wept  the  CounteM*  fidl, 

Aa  wandering  onwmrda  they're  espied 
The  hatinted  towen  of  Cumnor  HalL 

2%e  Marina^t  Wifu 

Bat  are  je  sure  the  news  is  tmet 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel  t 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o*  wark  t 
Ye  jauds,  fling  hje  your  wheel* 
For  there's  nae  luck  ahout  the  houte, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a\ 
There's  nae  luck  ahout  the  house, 
When  our  gudeman's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark» 

When  Colin's  at  the  doort 
Rax  down  my  cloak— I'll  to  the  key, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  mickle  pat ; 
Oie  little  Kate  her  cotton  goun. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  hlack  ai  sIbci^ 

Their  stockins  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman^ 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 
Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  I'll  put  on. 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  Teiy  fit  has  music  iu't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  t 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  t 
I'm  downriffht  dizzy  wi'  the  thought: 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

\Tht  SfMt  vflht  Gopf.] 

[From  the  *  Luriad.*] 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canrass  swelled ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  coutse  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  rar. 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spreac^ 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hoToed ;  nor  appeared  from  far 
The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  Iwinkling  star; 
80  deep  a  gloom  &e  lowering  rapour  cast. 
Transfixed  with  awe  the  braTest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bunting«roar  resounds. 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  ware,  nor  frowning  heaTcn, 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  giren. 
Amaaed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortune's  guide^ 
Arert  this  omen,  mighW  Ood,  I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adTonturous  strayed. 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surreyed, 
Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eyet 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mincled  roar, 
When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air, 
Aopalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glan ; 
High  and  enonnous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowerod* 


Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread. 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose. 
Sharp  and  disjoined,  his  gnashing  teeth's  bine  rows  ; 
His  haggard  beard  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind, 
Rerenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightning  scared, 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 
Shot  livid  fires :  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shoro  , 
With  hollow  groan  reneats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast ; 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 
Wild  dread ;  the  while  with  visago  ^lastly  wai^ 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  bcigan : 

'  0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  bv  lust  of  iame  inspired. 
Who,  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose, 
Throuffh  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  piowi^ 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watexy  way. 
And  all  the  stoms  that  own  my  soTereign  sway. 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane. 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  mv  awful  reifi;n. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  dx«w. 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  ehall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  eveiy  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rsge^ 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  dear  domain. 
With  danng  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  my  coast 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.    Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 
O  Lusus !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 
Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore. 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.*  ^  * 

He  n>oke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sifh  he  drew, 
A  doletul  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view ; 
The  firightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolonMd  the  dismal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  dond  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

DR  JOHN  LANOHOBinE. 

Dr  Johk  Lanohorne,  an  amiable  and  ezodtent 
dergyman,  has  long  lost  the  popularity  whidi  be 
poss^sed  in  his  own  day  as  a  poet ;  but  his  name 
nerertheless  claims  a  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkbj  Steven, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1735,  and  hdd  the  cnracj 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  Lon- 
don. He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Wells  cathedral,  and  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1779.  LanghcMtie  wrote 
rarions  prose  works,  the  most  sncoessful  of  whldi 
was  his  Letkri  of  TheodotiuM  and  Qnutantia;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  English  rersion  of  the 
ancient  author.  His  poetical  works  were  chiefly 
slight  efiVisi<»)s,  dictated  by  the  passion  or  impulse 
of  the  moment ;  but  he  made  an  abortiYe  attempt 
to  repel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churchill,  and  to  waUc 
in  the  magic  circle  of  the  drama.  His  ballad,  Owen 
of  Camm,  founded  on  the  old  Soottisn  tale  of  Gil 
Morrice,  is  smoothly  rersifled,  but  in  poetical  merit 
is  inferior  to  the  original  The  only  poem  of  Lai^ 
home's  which  has  a  cast  of  originality  is  his  Cbmlry 
Jmt^ce,    Here  he  seems  to  haye  antfoinBiMl  nrahlM 
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Jig  the  rani  life  of  EngUmd  in  true  ooloun. 
are  of  the  gipaiei,  and  his  sketches  of  renal 
nd  Tapadoua  oyerseers,  are  genaine  like- 
He  haa  not  the  raciness  or  the  distinctness 
be,  hut  is  equallj  faithftil,  and  as  sincerely 
to  hnmanitj'.  He  pleads  warmlj  fer  the 
i;rant  trihe : — 

rk  if  Tiea  or  nature  prompts  the  deed  ; 
rk  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need : 
nng  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
m4Me  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 
who,  lost  to  erery  hope  of  life, 
g  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
to  no  human  lore,  no  human  care, 
ndleas  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
poor  Tagrant  fSeel,  while  he  complains, 
n  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains, 
folly  or  misfortune  brou^t 
Mt  of  woes  his  eril  days  hftye  wrought ; 
with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
misfortune  in  the  firnt  d«OTee. 
cpt  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
tseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
en,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
>oor  Indian  begged  a  Ifafy  oed. 
Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain, 
I  that  narent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
*r  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolyed  in  dew, 
drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
«  aad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
Id  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

lusioo  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
1  of  battle  was  made  tlie  subject  of  a  print 
ibunr,  under  which  were  engraTed  the  pa- 
lines  of  Langhome.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
oed,  that  the  only  time  he  saw  Bums,  the 
h  poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Bums 
an  orer  it;  and  Scott^  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
(6  only  person  present  who  could  tell  him 
the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
ini  in  itself^  but  this  incident  will  embalm  and 
"e  U  ibr  eTer. 

i  to  ComUty  Jwtica  in  Behalf  pf  the  Rurol 

Poor.] 

ige  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
by  long  serrioe  in  the  war  of  life ; 
ytt  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
nide  insults  of  the  searching  air ; 
1  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 
■hen  from  heayen  sererer  seasons  fall, 
on  the  firosen  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 
aea  the  picture  of  a  winter  day, 
ttong  than  Tenien'  pencil  could  portray ; 
I  lo  thee  resort  the  sniyering  train, 
d  days,  and  cruel  man  complain, 
thy  hnrt  (remembering  him  who  said), 
t  people  come  from  far,  and  baye  no  bread.' 
Isaye  thy  yenal  clerk  empowered  to  hmi ; 
nee  oi  want  is  sacred  to  th^  ear. 
en  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  mrite, 
with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
ba  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  yain 
ir  mon  helpless  animals  complain. 
diief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  elaim ; 
tstcr  fiunished  with  a  human  frame— 
iriah-offioer !— though  verse  disdain 
that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  straiBt    J 
ipa  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  seren 
i  sir,  piUcring,  cruel  orerseer ; 
nmnf  fenser,  feithful  to  no  tnist,       ^ 
■i  ■•  ndn,  insatiate  as  tha  dost  I 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  decayed. 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once-subduing  spade. 
Forgot  the  senrice  of  his  abler  days, 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise. 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slaye,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread  t 

When  harrest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  lumd  the  grasped  hook  tear. 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed, 
That  yainly  languish  fer  a  fether's  bread  t 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  can^ 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  yestries,  and  a  distant  day  I 
Referred — to  perish  I     Is  my  yerse  seven  t 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character  t 
Ah  I  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-born  pnde  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  souL 

But,  hapless !  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo^ 
And  certain  yengeance  of  the  insulting  foe ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefier  their  prayer. 
The  last  extremes  or  penury  they  b^. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office  highwt 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire ! 
And,  left  eacn  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind. 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  I 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue  I 
Adieu  to  fear !  to  insolence  aaieu  ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side, 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride^ 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  hare  I  remembered  many  a  year ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair ; 
But  time  untenants — ha  I  what  seest  thou  thwat 
'  Horror ! — ^by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  I 
Embracing  as  alive  I— ah,  no  U-no  life  1 
Cold,  breathless  I' 

'TIS  the  shepherd  and  his  wifb. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brongnt  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told-* 
They  died  through  want—- 

*  By  every  power  I  swear. 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air, 
Through  whose  defeult  of  duty,  or  design. 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies.' 

They  fell  by  thina. 

•Infernal!    Mmel— by ' 

Swear  on  no  pretenee  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense.       « 

[An  Advice  to  the  Married.'] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose, 
Wound  not  tiie  breast  that  harboun  your  repoetf 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  pron^ 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  are  past, 
But  pains  from  those  we  Ion  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly, 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  sun's  kind  n^. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  generous  plant  annoys. 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destroys^ 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  daa|(enas  coail^ 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  affection's  lost ; 
By  wit,  by  grief;  by  ang«  nigad,  foibear 
1  The  spaach  eootemptoMia  and  tha  iooniAd  air. 

IS 


Thelkad, 

Of  them,  who  wn^t  in  earth  an  cold, 
No  more  the  imiling  daj  shall  Tiew, 

Should  many  a  tender  tale  b4  told. 
For  manj  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

Why  elae  the  o*ei^grown  paths  of  time, 
Would  ttius  the  lettered  sage  explore. 

With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb. 
And  on  the  doubtful  sculpture  pore  t 

Wliy  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil. 
Through  Death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 

Reclaim  his  long  asserted  spoil. 
And  lead  Oblivion  into  day  t 

Tis  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear, 

Unmoved  to  ranse  through  Deatii's  domain ; 
The  tender  parent  loTes  to  hear 

Her  children's  storjr  told  again ! 

Eternal  Providence. 

Light  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind ; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind ! 
Whose  boupdleMi  «)ye  that  know^  no  rest, 
Intent  on  nature*  s  ample  oruiuit, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies, 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise! 
To  thee  my  humble  Toice  I  raise ; 
Foigire,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gare, 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grare ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  gire 
A  bein£  that  can  think  and  lire ; 
In  all  tny  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  roice  I  raise ; 
ForgiTe,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span. 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man. 
From  thee  deriTes  its  vital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day  I 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  poun, 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  evening  houzi. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  mase,  through  folly's  ni^ty 
The  Uunp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stem  afflictibn  waves  her  rod. 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  OodI 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woes, 
Even  then  she  finds  in  tnee  repoee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Foigive,  while  I  presume  to  praiBe. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  bums ; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give; 
I  trusted ;  and,  behold,  I  live ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Fofgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

O  may  I  still  thy  fitvour  prove  ! 
8^  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  trath  and  virtue  guard  my  heart; 
Kor  peaee,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart : 
B«t  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
Hy  neaii  shall  still  repose  on  thoel 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  nuM  | 
Foigife^  indie  I  praittme  to  praise* 


lA  FoFtwdlffynmtoiheVaUeifoflrweKL] 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  yale. 
My  infant  years  where  Fancy  led, 

And  soothed  me  with  the  western  gale. 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head, 

While  the  blithe  blackbizd  told  his  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  I 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side. 
The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  hetd^ 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied, 
The  wildinff's  blossom  bluMhing  red; 

No  lonser  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  I 

How  oft,  within  von  vacant  shade. 
Has  evening  closed  my  careless  eye  I 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  I've  stiayed. 
And  watch^  the  wave  that  wandered  bj; 

Full  long  their  loss  shall  I  bewaiL 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

Yet  still,  within  yon  vacant  grove, 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  flowery  banks  to  rove. 
And  watch  the  wave  that  winds  away ; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  &il. 

Though  far  from  these  and  Irwan's  vale. 

BIE  WILLIAM  BULCKBTONB. 

Few  yotaries  of  the  muses  have  had  the  resolution 
to  abandon  their  early  worship,  or  to  cast  off  *  the 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
more  gainful  callings.  An  example  of  this,  however, 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Sir  William  Blackstonb 
(bora  in  London  in  1723,  died  1780),  who^  haying 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  took 
formal  leaye  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  tod 
pleasing  yerses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Misoellanj. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fame  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  was  knighted,  and  died  a  judge  in  the 
coiut  of  common  pleas.  From  some  critical  notes 
on  Shakspeare  by  Sir  William,  published  by  Stevens, 
it  would  iLppear  that,  though  he  had  forsaken  his 
muse,  he  stiU  (like  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  had  giyen 
up  the  use  of  the  '  great  plant,'  tobacco)  '  loved  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

l%e  Xovyer's  Farewell  to  hU  M^au 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command^ 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemn<ed  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go ;  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  1,  thus  doomcKl  from  thee  to  part, 
Oay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  ait. 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  lovi^ 
By  yerdant  hill  or  shady  srove, 
Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voIm^ 
Around  the  honied  oak  reioioe. 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend. 
In  long  oathedial  walks  extend  I 
Lulled  by  the  l^Me  of  gliding  flood% 
Cheered  ny  the  warbling  of  the  WQed% 
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0,  Naamy,  wiU  Tkou  Chmg  wP  Mt, 

0,  Nannj,  wilt  tbuu  gang  wi'  me. 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  Daunting  town  t 
Can  silent  glent  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  rumet  gown  t 
Nae  langer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi'  jewels  ran^ 
Sav,  canst  thoa  quit  each  courtlj  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  iair  t 

0,  Nannj,  when  thou'rt  far  awa, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  look  behind  t 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  flakj  snaw. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  t 
0  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Severest  hardships  learn  to  bear. 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fkirt 

O  Nanny,  canst  thou  lore  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gael 
Or,  when  thy  swun  mishap  shall  me. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  waet 
Say,  ^ould  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  wishful,  those  ga^  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

And  when  at  last  thy  lore  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  I 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sish. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  thebed  of  aeath  t 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loved  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear! 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

l%e  Friar  of  (Men  6hc^, 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 
Walked  forth  to  teU  his  beads. 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  nvemd  friar  I 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 
My  true  love  thou  didst  see.' 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  lov« 

From  many  another  one  V 
Oh  I  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view, 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled. 

And  eyes  of  lovely  blue.' 

*  0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  I 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone! 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turl^ 
And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holydoisteis  long 

He  languished,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  hie  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  gx»?« 

Within  yon  kirkyard  walL' 

*  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  yoath— 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  I 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  t 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone!' 


'  O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so. 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek : 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.' 

'  0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  loM 

I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  1  only  wished  to  live, 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die.' 

'  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more; 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sWeetett  showv 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  I 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loH^ 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past.' 

*  0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar  I 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
For  since  my  true  love  died  for  me^ 

'TIS  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  agMn — 

Will  he  ne'er  come  acain  1 
Ah,  no  I  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  hia  gnm^ 

For  ever  to  remain. 


His  cheek  was  redder  than  the 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he ; 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  gtareb 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me.' 

'  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  mos«^ 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  &]ae^ 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.' 

'  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart— 

O  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loyed  yCNttl&t 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  lore's  giave 

My  weaiy  limbs  111  lay, 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green  grass  toxf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  day.' 

*  Yet  stay,  fur  lad^,  rest  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
The  cold  wind  through  the  hawthorn  U0W% 
And  drixily  rain  doth  fall.' 

*  O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

0  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  fails  on  me^ 
Can  wash  my  fault  away.' 

*  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  peariy  tears ; 
For  see,  bieneath  this  gown  of  gray, 
Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  lofi^ 

These  holy  wwds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walli^ 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 
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grief  t  hmre  thj  nsten  fallen  from  heaTent  an  they 
who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  moret  Yes, 
thej  haxe  fallen,  &ir  light  I  and  thou  dott  often  re- 
tiie  to  moam.  Bat  thou  th jself  shalt  fail,  one  night, 
and  lc*Te  thj  blue  path  in  hearen.  The  ntan  will 
'  then  lift  their  headn :  th^,  who  were  aiihamed  in  thy 
I  presence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with 
I  thj  brightneM.  Look  from  thj  gates  in  the  skv. 
I  Bunt  the  cloud,  0  wind !  that  the  daughter  of  night 
maj  look  forth!  that  the  shaggy  mountains  raaj 
I   brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves  in  light. 

[Daolation  of  Baldviha,'] 

I  haTe  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  thej  were 
desolate.  The  lire  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and 
the  Toice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  bj  the 
fid]  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonelj 
bead ;  t^  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
oat  60m  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
waved  round  its  head.  Deflate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Hoina  ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise 
the  song  of  mourning,  0  bards!  over  the  land  of 
straDgen.  Thej  hare  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 
daj  we  must  fall.  ^VhJ  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
SOD  of  the  winged  dajsl  Thou  lookest  from  thj 
towen  to-daj :  jet  a  few  jear^,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  comes;  it  howls  in  thj  emptj  court,  and 
whistles  round  thj  half- worn  shield.  And  let  the 
blast  of  the  desert  come!  we  shall  be  renowned  in 
ear  daj  I  The  mark  of  roj  arm  shall  be  in  battle ; 
I  BJ  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  scud 
Tomd  the  shell :  let  joj  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thoo,  can  of  heayen,  shalt  fail!  if  thou  sbalt  fail, 
thou  mightj  light  I  if  thj  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 
son, like  FIngal,  our  fame  shall  survive  thj  beams, 
the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  daj  of  his  joj. 


lA  Detcriptum  of  FemciU  Beauty.'] 

The  danghter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beautj, 
Uke  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness 
was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
vauic  cf(  songs.  She  saw  the  jouth  and  loved  him. 
He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
loUcd  on  him  in  secret;  and  she  blest  the  chief  of 


I7%e  Sonffi  of  Sdnuu] 

of  desoending  night  I  fair  is  thj  light  in  the 
!  tkoa  liftcst  thj  unshorn  head  from  thj  cloud  : 
ikw  step*  are  statelj  on  thj  hill.  What  dost  thou 
Meld  in  the  plain!  The  storm j  winds  are  laid. 
Ths  Bnrmor  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring 
vifcs  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
tM  €■  tbor  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
tt  tke  fidd.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light  1 
Bat  tboa  doet  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
with  jej  aroond  thee:  thej  bathe  thj  lovelj  hair. 
FBeweU,  ihoa  silent  beam!  Let  the  light  of  Ossian*s 
Ml  arise! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  !  I  behold  mj  de- 
ftded  firicnds.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
igp  ef  other  jcars.  Fingal  comes  like  a  waterj 
stfaDBB  of  mist ;  his  hsroes  are  around :  And  see  the 
hinis  ef  tone,  graj-haired  UllinI  statelj  Rjno! 
AMb,  wiili  ute  tanefol  voice !  the  soft  complaint  of 
Hm*^  !  How  are  je  changed,  mj  friends,  since  the 
4Kf  ef  Selaui'ii  fcastt  when  we  oontended,  like  gales 
tf  sfliif^  as  ihifj  ij  along  the  hill,  and  bend  bj 
«nw  Ike  frebl j-whistling  mm, 

iww^ffc^  came  Ibrtili  in  her  bsawtj,  with  downcast 
iHk  aad  Umttdl  egpe.    Her  hair  fww  slowlj  on  tho 


blast,  that  rushed  unfiequent  from  the  hill.  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  said  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  thej  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma 
leit  alone  on  tho  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  tongl 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill! 

Colma,  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  Rtorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds  ! 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  cloudx.  Stars  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
mj  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone !  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mowv  stream.  The 
stream  uid  the  wind  roar  aloud.  1  hear  not  the  voice 
of  m J  love  ! '  Wh j  delajs  m j  Salgar,  wh j  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  promise  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  Iliou  didst 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is  mj 
Salgar  gone !  With  thee  I  would  flj  from  mj  father ; 
with  thee  from  mj  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have 
long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  0  Salgar! 

Cease  a  little  while,  0  wind !  stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while!  let  mj  voice  be  heard  around  !  I^t  mj  wan- 
derer hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  calls  I  Hero 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  mj  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  delaycst  thou  thy  coming!  Im  !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.     Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me !  Are  tney  ray 
love  and  ray  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  ray  friend  !  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me:  I  am 
alone !  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears !  Ah !  they 
are  dead  !  Tlicir  swonis  are  red  from  the  fight.  0  my 
brother!  mv  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar! 
why,  O  Salgar!  hast  thou  fdain  my  brother!  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise ! 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands  !  ne  was 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  ray  love  1  They  are  silent ;  silent  for 
ever!  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay!  Oh! 
frora  the  ntvk  on  the  hill ;  frora  the  top  of  the  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead !  speak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid  I  Whither  are  you  cone  to  rest !  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed !  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm  I 

I  sit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  raoming  in  ray  tears  ! 
Roar  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  awav  like  a  dream : 
why  should  I  stay  behind !  Here  shall  I  rest  with 
my  friends  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
ray  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth  ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  ray  voice !  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blushing  daughter 
of  Torraan.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  UUin  came  with  his  harp ;  he  gave 
the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ; 
the  soul  of  Rjno  was  a  beam  of  firv !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  hou^e ;  their  voice  had  ceased  in 
Selma.  Ullin  had  retunied  one  day  from  the  chase 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill ;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad  t  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men!  His  soul  was 
like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned;  his 
siiter't  eyes  were  full  of  tears.    Minona's  eyes  were 
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fill!  of  ieara,  the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  re- 
tired firom  the  song  of  UUin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  roue ! 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  is  the 
Doon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  diyided  in  heaven.  Over 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  0  stream  I  but  more  sweet  is 
the  Toice  1  hear.  It  is  the  yotce  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  his  head  of 
a£e;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  long, 
why  alone  on  the  silent  hill  t  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wood ;  as  a  wave  on  the^  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin,  My  tears,  0  Rynol  are  for  the  dead;  my 
Toice  for  those  that  hare  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  sons  of  the  vale.  But 
thou  shalt  fall  like  Moror  ;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more ;  thy 
bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung  I 

Thou  wert  swift,  0  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Tl^  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  ?oice  was  a  stream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wina  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  I  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  0 
thou  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  1  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  stt^BT  is  this  1  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age  1  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears  t  who 
Quakes  at  every  step  1  It  is  thy  father,  0  Morar !  the 
Ukther  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
renown ;  why  did  he  not  near  of  his  wound  t  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  t  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men  1  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  1 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  ^ef  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh 
of  Annm.  lie  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Oalmal.  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said  I  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  I 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Armm !  chief  of 
sea-surrounded  Gonna  t 

Sad  I  am!  nor  small  is  mv  cause  of  wo  I  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  0  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
O  Daiual  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb  1    When  ihalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  songs  t  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music  t 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ;  blow  along  the  heath  I 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks!  walk  through  broken  clouds,  O 
moon!  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals!  bring  to  my 
mind  Uie  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely 
failed!  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fiur 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  sweet 
as  the  breaking  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong ; 
thy  spear  was  swift  in  the  field  ;  thy  look  was  like 
mist  on  the  wave ;  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daura's 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused ;  fair  was  the  hope 
of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ;  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea ;  fair  was  his  skiflT  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks 
of  age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rocif  not  dis- 
tant in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  afar !  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love!  She  went;  she  called  on 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love!  my  love!  why  tormentest  thou  me 
with  fear  t  hear,  son  of  Amart,  hear ;  it  is  Daura  who 
calieth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  ciuled  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  his  bow  was 
in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  ou  the  shore  ;  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thon^  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
gray-feathered  shaft.  It  sung ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart, 
O  Arindal,  my  son  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  0  Daura !  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood !  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudeten  a  blast  from  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.    He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 


more. 


Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  do!  All  night  I  stood  on 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  i^peared, 
her  voice  was  weak ;  it  died  away  like  Uie  evening 
breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  gri^ 
she  expired  ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  ai<me.  Gone  ii 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women! 
When  the  storms  aloft  arise,  when  the  north  lifta 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  Mtting  moon 
I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half-viewleee,  thsj 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none 
of  you  speak  in  pityt  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  am  sad,  0  Carmor !  nor  small  is  my  cmim 
of  wol 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  dnji 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harpgy 
the  tales  of  other  times  I  The  chiefs  gathered  ftota 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  Hmj 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona  1  the  first  among  a  thousand 
iMurds !  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  my  soul  hae 
failed!  I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and 
learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  mj 
mind.    I  hear  the  oall  Sf  jmnl    They  say,  ae  tls^j 
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Th«  ton  of  gloij  gleamed,  the  x%j 
Refined  the  darkneM  into  daj, 

And  bid  the  rapoan  flj  : 
Impelled  bj  his  eternal  lore, 
He  left  bin  palaces  abore, 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  skj. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day. 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  claj. 

The  mark  of  worldly  soom. 
Wlien  the  archangel't  heavenly  layi 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

And  hailed  Salvation's  mom  I 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore^ 
llie  pains  of  jrorerty  he  bore, 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknow;! : 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  opprest^ed,  the  Godhead  bean 
The  torments  of  this  rale  of  tears. 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade. 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  No- 
vember 20,  1752.  His  father,  who  had  taught  the 
Free  School  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  where  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught 
His  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  bliu:k- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  had  lome  effect  on 
his  youthful  imaginatioD.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  uncomfortable,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  hit  private  studiei.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  poeUy,  antiquities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
passion,  he  says,  was  *  unconquerable  xiride.'  He 
now  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  various  imposi- 
tions by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  1768  the  new  bridge  at  Bristcd  was 
finished;  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter 
to  the  printer,  intimating  that  'the  description  of 
the  fnart  firgt  pcusiny  orer  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript'  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reaching  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  *Bomaunt  of 
the  Cnyghte,'  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  before;  to  a  religious  citizen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  wroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
makes  the  valuable  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  aQpearetl  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  cxistlc,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  the  '  gode  prieste  Thonins 
Rowley.'  Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  Painters,  and  Chatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  *  Carvellcrs  and  Peync- 
ters,'  who  once  flourished  in  Bristol  These,  with 
various  impositions  of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the 
citizens  of  BristoL  Chatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  labours;  he  toiled  in  secret,  gratified  only  by 
*the  stoical  pride  of  talent'  He  frequently  wrote 
by  moonlight,  conceiving  that  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  that  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sundays  were  comntonly  spent  in  walking  alone  into 
the  country  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketches  of 
churches  and  other  objects  which  had  impressed  his 


romantic  imaginatioo.  He  would  also  lie  down  on 
the  nueidows  in  view  of  St  Mary's  church,  Bristol, 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  ancient  edifice,  and  seem  at  tf 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.  He  thus  nursed  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.  Though  correct 
and  orderiy  in  his  conduct,  Chatterton,  before  he 
was  sixteen,  imbibed  principles  of  infidelity,  and  the 
idea  of  suicide  was  numliar  to  his  mind.  It  was^ 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  his  passtoo  for 
literary  fame  and  distinction.  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  man  is  equal  to  anything, 
and  tibat  ever3rthing  might  be  achieved  by  dUigenoe 
and  abstinence.  His  alleged  discoveries  having 
attracted  great  attention,  the  youth  stated  that  he 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother's  house.  *  In 
the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Reddiffe  church 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently  depo- 
sited, among  which  was  one  called  the  **  Coffre"  of 
Mr  Canyngc,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who 
had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 
About  the  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken 
open  by  an  order  fh>m  proper  authority :  some  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining 
manuscripts  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Chatter- 
ton's  father,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school. 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chatter- 
ton gave  out  that  he  had  found  manv  writings  of 
Mr  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  fHenid  of 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.**  These 
fictitious  poems  were  published  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  to  which  Chatterton  had  become 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controversy 
among  literary  antiquaries.  Some  of  them  he  had 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason ;  but  these  competent  judges  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
his  release  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  engsged  in  various  tasks  for  the 
booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Beckford, 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  his  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  espouse  the  opposition  partr. 
*  But  no  money,'  he  says,  *  is  to  be  got  on  that  side 
of  the  question ;  interest  is  on  the  other  sideu  BtU 
he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  ndes^ 
He  boasted  that  his  company  was  courted  every- 
where, and  *  that  he  would  setOe  the  nation  befoie 
he  had  done.'  Tlie  splendid  visions  of  promotioa 
and  consequence,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  evm 
his  labours  for  the  periodical  press  failed  to  afford 
him  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  He  ap- 
plied for  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  rcfusetl  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tion. This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  hope,  and  he 
made  no  farther  effort  at  literary  composition.  His 
spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy 
and  elevated — both  in  extremes ;  he  had  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  had  no  steady  principle  to 
guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  affection  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of 
money,  while  his  means  lasted.  Habits  of  intem- 
perance, succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy ;  and  after  being  re- 
duced to  actual  want  (though  with  characteristic 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  offered  him  by  his  land- 
lady the  day  before  his  death),  he  tore  all  his  papers, 
and  destn>yed  liimself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  25, 
1770.  At  the  time  of  his  d^th  he  was  aged  seven- 
teen years  nine  months  ana  a  few  days.  *  No  Eng- 
lish poet,'  says  Campbell,  *ever  equalled  him  at  the 
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The  boj  who  ccrald  thm  write  it  eizteeii,  might 
soon  baTe  prored  a  Swift  or  a  Drjrden.  Tel  1ft  satire, 
Chatterton  eyinced  bat  a  imall  part  of  his  power. 
His  Bowleian  poems  hare  a  compass  of  inTention, 
and  a  laxarianoe  of  fancy,  that  promised  a  great 
chivalrous  or  allegorical  poet  ch  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Srittaw  Tragedy,  or  iht  Death  of  Sir  OhoHa  BawdmJ* 

The  feathered  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  buffle-hom, 
And  told  the  earlj  vulager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddj  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  hesrd  the  raren's  croaking  throaty 

Proclaim  the  fated  d&j. 

*  Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  he,  *  for  bj  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  1 
Giarles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twiiHy 
To-day  shall  surely  die.' 

Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 

His  kniffhts  did  on  him  wait ; 
'  Oo  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leares  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low. 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  joumied  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain, 

And  eke  his  loring  wife. 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor. 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

'  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!'  said  Canterlone, 

'  Bad  tidings  I  do  bring.' 
'  Speak  boldly,  man,'  said  brare  Sir  Charles ; 

'What  says  the  traitor  king!' 

'  I  griere  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn. 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

'  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

<  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid; 
What  boots  to  lire  a  little  space  t 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepueo. 

But  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day, 
Than  lire  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye.' 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  so  out. 

To  tell  the  mayor  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  readiness 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  &te. 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sought  the  king. 
And  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 

*  I'm  come,'  quoth  he, '  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  clemency.' 

*Then,'  quoth  the  king,  'your  tale  speak  out, 

You  have  been  much  our  friend ; 
Whatever  your  request  may  be. 

We  will  to  it  attend.' 

*  The  antiquated  orthograpliy  alllBoted  bj  Chatterton  bebig 
evidently  no  advantife  to  his  poenu,  bat  rather  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  )>einf  generally  teed,  we  diami«  It  in  thie  and 
other  ■peoimens.  The  diction  is,  in  reelity,  slmoet  pm^  mo- 
dem, and  Chetterton's  apelUnf  in  a  great  meanire  arbitrary, 
•0  that  there  aeems  no  longer  any  raaaon  for  wtainiiy  wliat 
lOnlydarifnadaSflwt— amaanaaf  myyiptli^lt  j^^ftq4|ffn. 


*  My  noble  lim  I  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  noble  knight. 
Who,  though  mayhap  he  has  done  wamg^ 
He  thought  it  still  was  right. 

He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twmin  ; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye. 
If  that  you  are  resolved  to  let 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to^ay.' 

*  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  vile/ 

The  king  in  fury  said ; 

*  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shins^ 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call. 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed : 
Speak,  Mr  Canynge !  what  thiqg  else 

At  present  do  you  need  f 

'  My  noble  liege !'  good  Canynge  saidy 

'  Leave  justice  to  our  Ood, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside ; 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  Ood  to  search  our  hearts  and  nSm^ 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  khows  no  sin^ 

In  all  this  mortal  state.  ' 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reign, 
'Twill  fix  thy  crown  full  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thv  family 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thoa 

Begin  thy  infant  reign. 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  children's  browa 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

'  Canynge,  away !  this  traitor  vile 
Has  scorned  my  power  and  me ; 

How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  maa 
Intreat  my  clemency  f 

'  My  noble  liege  I  the  truly  brave 

Will  valorous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind, 

^though  in  enemies.' 

'  Canynge,  away !    By  God  in  heaveo 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 

Whilst  this  Sir  Charles  doth  livel 

By  Mary,  and  all  saints  in  heaven, 

Tliis  sun  shall  be  his  last  1' 
Then  Can3mge  dropped  a  briny  tear. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  enawing  grief. 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go, 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

*  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Chadflt; 

*  'Wliat  boots  it  how  or  when  i 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate. 
Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Rims  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  ciyf 

Saith  godly  Canynge, '  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helpless  wift  ; 

'Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

'  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eje 

From  godly  fountains  spring ; 
Death  I  deq)ise,  and  all  the  power 


Of  Edwaixi,  traitor  king. 
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Wlien  through  the  trrmnt*!  weloome 

I  shall  resign  mj  life. 
The  Ood  I  serre  will  soon  pronde 

For  both  mj  sons  »nd  wife. 

Before  I  nw  the  lightsome  tun, 

Thifl  was  appointed  me ; 
Shall  mortal  man  repine  or  grudge 

What  God  ordains  to  he  t 

How  oft  in  battle  have  I  stood. 
When  thousands  died  around ; 

Whok  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 
Imbrued  the  fattened  ground : 

How  <tid  I  know  that  erexy  dart 

That  cut  the  aiiy  waj, 
Hight  not  find  passage  to  my  heart. 

And  close  mine  ejes  for  aje  t 

And  shall  I  now,  for  fear  of  death. 
Look  wan  and  be  dismayed  t 

No !  from  mj  heart  fly  childish  fear; 
Be  all  the  man  displayed. 

Ah,  godlike  Henry !  God  forefmd, 
And  guard  thee  and  thj  son. 

If  *tis  lus  will ;  but  if  'tis  not. 
Why,  then  his  will  be  done. 

My  honest  friend,  my  fault  has  been 
To  serre  Ood  and  my  prince ; 

And  that  I  no  time-serrer  am, 
My  death  will  soon  convince. 


In  London  city  was  I  bom, 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  fath«>  did  a  noble  arma 

Emblazon  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  so, 
Where  we  for  erer  shall  be  bleat, 

From  out  the  reach  of  wo. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  the  lawi 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  ri^t : 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door: 

Aod  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  woidis  kept; 
Aod  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept. 

I  have  a  spouse,  go  ask  of  her 

If  I  defiled  her  bed  I 
I  liave  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Black  treason  on  my  head. 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  holy  eve. 

From  flesh  I  did  refrain ; 
Why  should  I  then  appear  dismajid 

To  leave  this  world  of  pain  t 

No,  hapless  Henry  I  I  rejoice 

I  shall  not  see  thy  death ; 
Most  willingly  in  thy  just  caose 

Do  I  resign  my  breath. 

Oh,  fickle  people  t  ruined  land ! 

Thou  wilt  ken  peace  no  moe ; 
While  Richard^s  sons  exalt  themselTaib 

Thy  brooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

8ay,  were  ye  tired  of  godly  peace. 

And  godly  Henrv's  reign. 
That  you  did  chopi  jour  earjr  daji 

For  thoee  of  blood  and  pam  1 


What  though  I  on  a  sledge  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor*s  power. 

He  auinot  harm  my  mind : 

What  though,  uphoidted  on  a  pole. 

My  limbs  shall  rot  iu  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass  ' 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

Which  time  can't  eat  away, 
There  with  the  nervanU  of  the  Lord 

My  name  nhall  live  for  aye. 

Then  welcome  death !  for  life  etena 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dmtp 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  1 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comat 

As  e'er  the  month  of  Ma^ ; 
Nor  would  I  even  wiith  to  live. 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.' 

Saith  Canynge,  *  Tis  a  goodly  thiqg 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thin  world  of  pain  and  grkf 

To  God  in  Ilearen  to  fly.' 

And  BOW  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound  ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  hones'  fM 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  uufei^ed  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  diRmal  din. 

'  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  foibatl^ 

In  quiet  let  |ue  die ; 
Pray  Uod  that  every  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence!  why  these  briny  teuit 

Thev  wash  m  v  soul  away. 
And  almoAt  make  me  wiith  for  life. 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  lova 

Receive  this  holy  kiss.' 

Then  Florence,  falterin;:  in  her  say. 
Trembling  the«e  wordis  spoke : 

*  Ah,  cruel  Kdward  !  bloody  king ! 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thoa  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  1 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.' 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away. 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

'  I  £0  to  life,  and  not  to  death, 

"nrust  thou  in  God  above, 
And  teach  thv  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence !  should  death  thee  take— adiaul 

Ye  officers  lead  on.' 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresMes  tear ; 
•Oh  sUy,  my  husband,  loni,  and  life!*— 

Sir  Charles  then  dropped  a  tear. 
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mil  tii«d  out  with  imying  load^ 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  midiiy 

And  marched  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  nledge  he  mounted  then. 
With  looks  full  Inrave  and  iwoet ; 

Looks  that  enshone  no  more  concent 
Than  anj  in  the  street. 

Before  him  went  the  coundl-men. 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  san^ 

Much  glorious  to  Miold : 

The  friars  of  Saint  Augustine  next 

AppearSd  to  the  sight. 
All  clad  in  homelj  russet  weedi^ 

Of  godlj  monkish  plight : 

In  different  parts  a  godlj  psalm 
Most  sweetly  they  did  cnant ; 

Behind  their  back  six  minstrels  came, 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  fiTe-and-twent j  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend. 
From  rescue  of  King  Henry's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 
Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sledde, 

Bjr  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  whiter 
With  plumes  upon  their  nead. 

Behind  him  fire-and-twentj  more 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout. 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand^ 
Marched  in  goodly  rout. 

Saint  James's  friars  marched  next. 
Each  one  his  part  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  backs  six  minstrels  came, 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  came  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  cloth  of  scarlet  decked ; 
And  their  attending  men  each  one, 

Like  eastern  princes  tricked. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  full  of  heads, 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross, 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

'  0  thou  that  sarest  man  from  sin. 
Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day.' 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  idong 

To  his  most  welcome  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Edward  he  mip^ht  hear, 

The  brare  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up. 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

'  Thou  seest  me,  Edward  I  traitor  Tile ! 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  tlum  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  bloody 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  hare  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  bfow  ; 


Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  yean^ 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  role 

'Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slave  1 
Shall  fall  on  thy  own  head*— 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 
Departed  then  the  sledde. 

King  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  f^c% 

He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say: 

'  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ffhastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man!  he  spake  the  troth; 

He's  greater  than  axing!' 

*  So  let  him  die!'  Duke  Richard  said ; 

'  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  azc^ 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows.' 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  hif  h  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 

His  precious  blood  to  spill. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chieft 

Gained  in  the  bloody 


And  to  the  people  he  did  say; 

'  Behold  you  see  me  die. 
For  serring  loyally  my  kin^ 

My  king  most  righnully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land^ 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slain. 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leave  your  good  and  lawful 

When  in  adversity ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die.' 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make, 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

McMt  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  onct 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood 'bcHnn  to  flow. 
And  round  the  scaffold  twine ; 

And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away. 
Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloody  axe  his  body  fkir 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head. 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  oastle-gata 

The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gaie^ 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  hi^  cross^ 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  fiUa : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  ioiily 

In  heaven  OodNi  mercy  sing! 
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in€  Miuinrt  Song  im  EOtu] 

O !  tins  onto  mr  roundelfty ; 

0 1  drop  the  hnuj  tear  with  m»  ; 
DAOoe  no  more  at  holid«j, 
Like  a  running  river  m  ; 
My  loTe  is  dead, 
Oone  to  hb  deatii-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Blaek  hit  hair  ae  the  winter  ni^^t. 
White  hia  neck  as  summer  snow, 
Bnddy  hit  face  as  the  momine  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  gra?e  bdow : 
M7  lore  it  dead. 
Gone  to  hit  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  hit  tongue  as  throttle's  note, 

Quick  in  djuice  as  thought  was  he ; 
Deft  hit  tabor,  cudgel  ttout ; 
Oh !  he  liet  by  £e  willow  tree. 
My  lore  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark  I  the  raren  flapt  his  wing^ 

In  the  briered  dell  below ; 
fiark !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  ting^ 
To  the  nightmares  at  they  go. 
Mj  lore  it  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See !  the  white  moon  shinet  on  hieh ; 

Whiter  it  my  true-love's  shroud; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave. 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  bis  laid, 
Kor  one  holy  saint  to  tave 
All  the  torrowt  of  a  maid. 
My  love  it  dead. 
Gone  to  hit  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  handfl  111  bind  the  brien, 

Round  hit  holy  corte  to  gre  ;^ 
Elfin-faiiy,  light  your  firet. 
Here  my  hody  still  thall  be. 
My  love  it  dead. 
Gone  to  hit  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acom  cup  and  thorn. 

Drain  mv  heart't  blood  all  away; 
life  and  all  its  good  I  tcom, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feaet  by  day. 
My  love  it  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water-witchet,  crowned  with  reytet,' 
Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 

I  die — I  come — ^mv  true-love  waits. 
Thut  the  damtel  epake,  and  died. 

BerigfuiHon* 

0  God,  whote  thunder  thaket  the  aky, 
Uliote  eye  thit  atom  globe  turveyi ; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  joitice  praite. 
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The  mystie  mant  iff  thy  will. 

The  thadowt  of  celeetial  light. 
Are  pact  the  power  of  human  skill — 

But  what  the  Eternal  actt  it  right. 

0  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 

When  anguith  twells  the  dewy  tear. 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  boeom  aught  but  Thee 
Encroaching  tou^t  a  boundleit  tway, 

Omnitcience  could  the  danger  tee, 
And  Mercy  look  the  caute  away. 

Then  whv,  mjr  toul,  dott  thou  complin  t 
Why  drooping  teek  the  dark  receei  t 

Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  God  created  all  to  blest. 

But  ah !  my  breast  it  human  ttill— > 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 

My  lan^id  vitals'  feeble  riU, 
The  ticknets  of  my  toul  dedaie. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
I'll  thank  the  inflicter  of  the  blow ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  guth  of  mitery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Wnich  on  my  tinking  spirits  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Wliich  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a  Shipwreck  had 
been  often  described  by  poets,  ancient  and  modem, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy 
or  minuteness  of  detail,  before  the  poem  of  that 
name  by  Falconei.  It  wat  rctervcd  for  a  genuine 
tailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  harmonious  verte, 
the  '  tecrett  of  the  deep,'  and  to  enlist  the  lymnathies 
of  tlie  general  reader  in  favour  of  the  daily  life  and 
occupatloni  of  hit  brother  teamen,  and  in  all  tlie 
movementt,  the  equipage,  and  tracery  of  those  mag- 
niflcent  vetsels  which  have  carried  the  British  name 
and  enterprise  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world. 
Poetical  attociationt — a  feeling  of  boundlcttnett  and 
aublimity— obvioutly  belonged  to  the  scene  of  the 
poem — the  ocean ;  but  itt  interett  toon  wanders  from 
thli  source,  and  centrct  in  the  itately  ship  and  ita 
crew— the  gallant  resistance  which  the  men  made 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm — their  calm  and  deliberate 
courage — the  various  resources  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity — their  consultations  and  resolutions  aa 
the  ship  labours  in  distress — and  the  brave  unsclflth 
piety  and  gcnerotity  with  which  they  meet  their  fate, 
when  at  latt 

The  crashing  ribs  divide — 
S)ie  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  rain  o'er  the  tide. 

Such  a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  aa  '  new 
to  epic  lore,*  but  it  possessed  strong  rccommendationa 
to  the  British  public,  whose  national  pride  and 
honour  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  sea,  and 
ao  many  of  whom  have  *  tome  friend,  tome  brother 
there.' 

WnxiAM  Falconer  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1730,  and  was  the  ton  of  a  poor.tMurber,  who  had 
two  other  children,  both  of  whom  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  went  early  to  tea,  on  board  a  Leith  mer- 
chani  ahip,  and  wat  aflcrwardi  in  the  royal  navy. 
Before  he  wat  eighteen  yean  of  age,  he  wat  tecond 
mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  veatel  in  the  Levant  trade, 
which  waa  thipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna,  aa  de* 
acribed  in  hit  poem.  In  1751  he  waa  living  in  Edin- 
biurgfa,  where  be  publiahed  hia  fliat  poetical  attempt. 
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ft  monod;^  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  choice  of  inch  a  subject  by  a  jonng  frieiidless 
Scottish  tailor,  waa  as  iing:ular  ai  the  d^th  of  grief 
he  describes  in  his  poemj  for  Falconer,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wished,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  ancient  Pistol, 

To  assist  the  pourinf  rains  with  brimftil  eres. 
And  aid  lioarse  howling  Boreas  with  his  si^  I 

In  1757  he  was  promoted  to  the  qnarter-deck  of  the 
RamUies,  and  being  now  in  a  saperior  situation  for 
cnlti  rating  his  taste  for  learning,  he  was  an  assi- 
duous student  Three  years  a&rwards,  Falconer 
suffered  a  second  shipwrecks  the  Bamilies  struck 
on  the  shore  in  the  Channel  while  making  for  Ply- 
month,  and  of  734  of  a  crew,  the  poet  and  25  others 
only  escaped.  In  1762  appeared  his  poem  of  T&e 
Shufwreck  (which  he  afterwards  greatlr  enlarged 
ana  improved),  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  work  was  eminently  suooessAil, 
and  his  royal  highness  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  midsliipman  on  board  the  Royal  George, 
whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  tiie 
Glory,  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  on  board  which  he 
held  the  situation  of  purser.  After  the  peace,  he 
resided  in  London,  wrote  a  poor  satire  ou  WUkes, 
Churchill,  &c.,  and  compiled  a  usefU  marine  dic- 
tionary. In  September  1769,  the  poet  again  took 
to  the  sea,  and  sailed  from  England  as  purser  of 
the  Aurora  frigate,  bound  for  India.  The  Tessel 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  December,  but 
afterwards  perished  at  sea,  having  foundered,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  Mosambique  ChanneL  No  '  tune- 
fm  Arion*  was  left  to  commemorate  this  calamity, 
the  poet  having  died  under  the  circumstances  he 
had  formerly  described  in  the  case  of  his  youthful 
associates  of  the  Britannia. 

'  The  Shipwreck'  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  poem,  and  a  safe  guide 
to  practiod  seamen.  Its  nautical  rules  and  direc- 
tions are  approved  of  by  all  experienced  naval 
officers.  At  first,  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  more  than  describe  in  nautical  phrase  and 
simple  narrative  the  melancholy  disaster  he  had 
witnMscd.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Rodmond, 
Palemon,  and  Anna,  were  added  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work.  By  choosing  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  inte* 
resting  recollections  and  images  to  his  poem.  The 
wreck  occurred  off  Cape  Colonna — one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  *  In  all 
Atticn,*  says  Lord  Byron,  *  if  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  inte- 
resting than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and 
artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosoplier,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  l'Iato*s  conversations  will 
not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  **  isles  that 
crown  the  .£{rean  deep;"  but  for  an  Englishman, 
Colonna  has  yet  an  itdditional  interest,  as  the  actual 
spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  pHllas  and  Plato  are 
forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Camp- 
bell- 
Here  in  the  dead  of  nisht  by  liOnna's  steep* 
The  seaman's  ciy  was  heard  along  the  deep.'  * 

Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these 
hiBtorif*al  and  classic  associations,  and  he  was  still 
more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic  scenery 
and  a  genial  climate.  Some  of  the  descriptive  and 
episodical  parts  of  the  poem  are,  however,  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  as  they  interrupt  the  nar- 
rative wliere  its  interest  is  most  engrossing,  besides 
being  occasionally  feeble  and  affected.    The  cha- 

s  Flssiures  of  Hops. 


racters  of  his  navil  offioen  an  flDdy  diacriminatedt 
Albert*  the  commander,  is  brave,  libera],  and  justi 
softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties  and  superior 
informalion ;  Rodmond,  the  next  in  rank,  is  ooam 
and  boisterous,  a  hardy  weather-beaten  aoo  of 
Northumberland,  yet  of  a  kind  compassionate  na- 
ture, as  is  evinoei  by  one  striking  inddent  >— 

And  now,  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Throu^  the  rent  doud  the  ragged  li^tnings  fly, 
A  flawqnick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  U^ht, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Redmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind^ 
Touched  with  compassion, gased  upon  the  blind; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 
'  Hie  thee  alcrfl,  my  giulant  friend,*  he  cries, 
'  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.' 

Palemon,  'charged  with  the  oommeroe,'  Is  pertqpa 
too  effeminate  for  the  rough  sea :  he  is  the  lover  of 
the  poem,  and  his  passion  fbr  Albert's  dangfater  Is 
drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy — 

Twas  genuine  passion,  Naturs's  eldest  bom. 

The  truth  of  the  whde  poem  is  indeed  one  of  ita 
greatest  attractions.  We  Ibel  that  it  is  a  passage  of 
real  life ;  and  even  where  the  poet  seems  to  violate 
the  canons  of  taste  and  critidsm,  aUowanoe  is  libe- 
rally mi^  for  the  peculiar  situn^on  of  the  author, 
while  he  rivets  our  attention  to  the  scenes  of  trial 
and  distress  which  he  so  fortunately  survived  to 
describe. 

The  sun's  bri^^t  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  sceaa. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  evety  spray 
The  warblin|[  birds  exalt  their  evenmg  lay. 
Blithe  skippmg  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  timin 
Join  the  deqp  diorus  of  the  lowing  plam ; 
The  golden'  nme  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lava^ 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glusv  ocean  hushed  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shors: 
And  lo !  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold  I 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  ot  living  gold  1 
While,  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  inef&ble  array. 
Arabian  sweets  peinime  the  happy  plains  t 
Above,  beneath,  around  endiantment  reigns  I 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  scals^ 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numMrs  tune  the  soul  to  love^ 
With  joyful  eyes  the  attentive  master  sees 
The  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastexn  breexe. 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  statrv  train. 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  nuun  ; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  their  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnieht  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  infant  oreezes  from'  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shfoud. 
Pale-glimmered  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shoMb 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  on  prevails  ; 
Ofl  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 
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While  yoang  Arion  tiecpi,  before  hie  sieht 

Tamultiioui  swim  the  Tisions  of  the  ni^t 

Nov  bloomiiic  Annft,  with  her  happj  swain. 

Approached  the  saaed  hymeneal  fane ; 

AnoD  tremendooi  lightnings  flash  between ; 

And  ftmentl  pomp,  and  weening  loTee  are  seen! 

Now  with  Paiemon  up  a  rockj  steep, 

Whose  sammtt  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep. 

With  painful  step  he  climbed ;  while  far  above. 

Sweet  Anna  charmed  them  with  the  Toice  of  love, 

Then  sudden  from  the  slippeiy  height  they  fell, 

WhUe  dreadful  Yawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  helL 

Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 

He  hean^— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 

Upstarting  from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  sprung ; 

Thrice  witii  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung ; 

'  All  hands  unmoor  I'  proclaims  a  boistrous  cry : 

*  All  hands  unmoor  I '  the  caren  rocks  reply. 

Roused  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 

And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 

The  Older  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound 

They  lodge  their  ban,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 

At  eveiy  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 

Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave. 

The  pondrous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 

Alone  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 

And  nigh  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend : 

RedonUing  oords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 

And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 

The  lunar  rays  with  lone  reflection  eleam. 

To  light  the  vessel  o'er  Uie  silver  strcam : 

Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 

While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 

From  caei  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play ; 

And  in  the  Egyptian  Quarter  soon  decay. 

A  calm  ensues ;  they  aread  the  adjacent  shore ; 

The  boats  with  rowers  armed  are  sent  before; 

With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow, 

Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 

The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 

And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 

Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 

The  port  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight. 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  night. 
She  comes  not  in  reftilgent  pomp  arrayed, 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  heij^ht. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sirht. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Fkcschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  gales. 
Ine  swelling  stu'n-sailsi  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
While  aU  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  hotison  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud ; 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haze. 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
Hie  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply, 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  comoass  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,* 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phcebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
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Stoddfa^-ssils  ire  long  narrow  isUs,  which  srs  only  vsad 

fine  weather  and  fair  wlads,  on  the  outaide  of  the  larger 

8ta7-«ails  are  throe  cornered  aalls,  which  are 

vp  on  the  itayt,  when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's 

either  directly  or  obliquely. 

Theopefatioa  of  taking  the  aiinli  sztannth,  hi  order  to  dls- 
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Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  hei^t, 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliad's  triple  nfhze  they  tract 
The  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eve  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
M^estically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  shuam 
The  wales,^  that  close  above  m  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  rolled  below : 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen.  *    * 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep-blushing  armors  all  the  tops  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest: 
Then  towered  the  masts ;  the  canvass  swelled  on  high  | 
And  waring  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  viivin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  wat^  plain. 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  .£gean  nuun! 


[The  ihip,  having  been  drifsn  out  of  bsr  oooiss  from  Osndli^ 
is  overtaken 'by  a  stonn.] 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  haaard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boasl^ 
They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  Us  poet; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  tura, 
Indigiuuit  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raginc  tide, 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  i4>pal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  alll 
But  even  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave, 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave ; 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore^ 
Their  harMsed  po^rs  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circun^aoent  lands. 
Ungrateml  task!  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  passage  opened  from  the  watery  waste. 
Fate  seemea  to  guard  with  adamantine  moand. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed^ 
The  ceometric  distances  surveyed ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud. 
Secure  your  lives— grasp  every  man  a  shroud  1 
Roused  from  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyes  agjhast, 
When  o'er  the  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  hi|^ 
And  fore  and  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.    *    * 

*   the  torn  vessel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  ringi^ 
The  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs. 
The  pilot's  fair  ma<minei7  strews  the  d^k, 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wrsck. 


1  The  watos  here  alluded  to  are  an  assemUage  of  strong 
planks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  shlp%  ride,  where, 
in  they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  appear 
eomewhat  like  a  range  of  hoope,  which  sspacaiss  the  bottom 
from  the  «vpsr  works. 
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The  balanced  niizen,  rending  to  the  head. 

In  Btreaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 

The  sides  conrulsire  shook  on  groaning  beamf, 

And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  the  pitchj  leami. 

They  sound  the  well,*  and  terrible  to  hear! 

Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 

At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,* 

And  turn  by  turn  the  ungrateful  office  take. 

Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon,  here, 

At  this  sad  task  all  diligent  appear. 

As  fome  fair  castle,  sho<ML  by  rude  alarmi. 

Opposes  long  the  approach  of  hostile  amu ; 

Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 

And  deal :.  And  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 

Till  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wul. 

In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 

The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 

And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  ascend ; 

Her  raliant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard. 

Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  gnaid : 

So  the  brave  mariners  their  pumps  attend, 

And  help  incessant  by  rotation  lend ; 

But  all  in  vain — ^for  now  the  sounding  cord, 

Updrawn,  an  undiminished  depth  explored. 

Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 

The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  groan. 

Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 

The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  theix  weight. 

So  reels  Pelorus,  with  convulsive  throes. 

When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 

Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  the  mfemal  flune ; 

And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame ; 

Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  aritie. 

And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 

One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 

To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 

From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown, 

Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan ; 

But  arduous  is  the  tank  their  lot  requires ; 

A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires ! 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  deckb  to  ease. 

That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas. 

Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  de^. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  1 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o*er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  io  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career ; 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew, 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o*er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  the 

deep. 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist,^ 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced. 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 

1  The  well  Is  sn  apurtment  in  the  ship's  hold,  serving  to  in- 
dose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  graduated  iron 
rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line,  llence  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  leaks  are  easily  discovered. 

>  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  by  which  it 
Is  wrought 

s  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  a  hollow  space  of  about 
five  feet  in  depth,  contained  between  the  elevations  of  the 
qvarter  dock  and  forecaatle,  and  having  the  upper  deok  for  its 
I  or  platform. 


Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  wlthdrovr. 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Redmond's  associates  wheel  the  artillery  round  ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  ban  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  tide, 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tidew 

[The  tempest  tonrnasii,  but  the  dlanantled  ship  paass  ( 
Island  of  BtOeorge.] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  desoy. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  veige  is  placed 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  ngi^ 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightningi  flj, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night: 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  bdiind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gasea  upon  tJie  blind  | 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  alofl,  my  gallant  friend,  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  I 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  coune  ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  lefl  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  Uie  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  ni^^ 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  flv : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.    Thus,  issuing  from  anr. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  stur ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attraction's  kindling  foroi^ 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  etnad. 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  peity 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  Ust. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  bdiind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  Ui  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailon,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat  I  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  l^low, 
Down -pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bend^ 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  renda. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high  ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea,  • 

Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop-mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  viun 
Through  hoMtile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  thev  bufiet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpowered,  they  yield  to  eruel  fate  at  length. 
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TW  hostile  waten  close  around  their  head, 
Ihcj  sink  for  ever,  nnmbered  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  kmgvr  mofoin  their  lost  companione'  fate. 
The  heart  that  hleedf  with  torrowi  all  its  own, 
Foigets  the  puigs  of  friendahip  to  hemoan. 
Allwrt  and  tlo£iond  and  Pafcmon  here. 
With  Toung  Arion,  on  the  mast  apipear ; 
£fen  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress. 
In  ereiy  look  distTacting  thoughts  confess ; 
In  cTery  rein  the  refluent  blo<kl  congeals, 
)  And  eTei7  bosom  fiUal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
Thej  Tiewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  Tain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  jell ; 
Such  torments  agonise  the  damned  breast. 
While  fiuicy  riews  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore ; 
Bat  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  I 

And  now,  lashed  on  bj  destinj  severe. 
With  horror  frau^t  the  dreadfVil  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  jawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
la  vein,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  vore. 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
la  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! 
0  jet  confirm  mj  heart,  je  powers  above. 
This  lafft  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove  I 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  jet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  mj  brain  I 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  jard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  thej  throw  a  horAd  shade, 
And  o'er  her  bunt,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifled  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  hobdlong  plunginff  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  grosms,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels ; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock ! 
Down  on  the  rue  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  ejes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  jet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till,  Uke  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art. 
To  wake  to  sjmpathj  the  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress! 
Then,  too  severelj  taught  bj  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  1  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

i^  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  out. 
And  there  by  oozj  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  thej  bore  the  o'erwhelmmg  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  thej  foreeo 
TWir  slippsiy  hold,  and  sink  to  snades  below ; 


Some,  from  the  mun  jard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  niarble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  thej  ride, 
Then  down^ward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agon j  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stonj  beach-—*  lifeless  crewl 

Next,  0  unhappj  diief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  brinj  tomb: 
What  scenes  of  miserj  torment  thv  view! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thv  djmg  crew  I 
Thj  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood  1 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoaiy  Priam  g*Md, 
When  Troy's  impoial  domm  in  ruin  blaiea  ; 
While  he,  severntt  sorrow  doomed  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel- 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  1  Albert  grasps  the  floatinc  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain  | 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  waiit,  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed  ; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend. 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  1<^  infold  s 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And  *0h  protect  my  wife  and  child  1'  he  cries— 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unfinished  sound  ; 
He  gasps  1  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 


ROBERT  LLOTDw 

Robert  Llotd,  the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Chnr- 
chill,  was  bom  in  London  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under  •master  at  Westminster  schooL  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  compleUiog  hii 
education,  he  became  on  usher  under  nis  father. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  life  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his 
literary  talents.  His  poem  called  The  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill'f 
*Ro6ciad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  and  the 
observations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essajrist,  n 
poet,  and  stage  critic,  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precarious 
subsistence,  but  his  means  were  tlioughtlessly  squan- 
dered in  company  with  Churchill  and  other  wits 
'  upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indifferent  thea- 
trical pieces,  published  his  poems  by  subscription, 
and  edited  the  *St  James's  Magazine,'  to  which 
Colman,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  others,  conMbuted. 
The  magazine  failed,  and  Lloyd  was  cast  into  prison 
for  debt  Churchill  generously  allowed  him  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  servant ;  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  Churchill  died  in 
November  1764.  *  Lloyd,'  says  Mr  Southey,  •had 
been  apprised  of  his  danger ;  but  when  the  newi  of 
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hU  death  was  somewhat  abruptly  annomiced  to  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  sickness,  and  saying,  **  I  shall  follow  poor 
Charles,"  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  nerer  rose 
again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  died,  of  a  broken  heart 
The  tragedy  4id  not  end  here :  Charchill*s  farourite 
lister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have 
been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  during  his 
illness;  and,  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon 
followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to  the  grave.* 
Lloyd,  in  conjunction  with  Colman,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  the  humour  of  their 
burlesques  is  not  tinctureid  with  malignity.  Lideed, 
this  unfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witty  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  The  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
Churchill  and  Cowper  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  extract  on 

IThe  Miaeria  of  a  Poet's  Life,'] 

The  harlot  muse,  so  passing  gay. 
Bewitches  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  nigged  brow  of  care,. 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flowery  dreams, 
With  Fancy's  transitory  gleams ; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  place, 
Consider  well  the  poet's  case ; 
By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  wit*,  the  bane  of  slaves, 
The  curse  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  servile  ends, 
To  lacquey  ropies  or  flatter  friends ; 
With  prodigality  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  ^in. 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain  ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prized. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despised, 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppresised  by  foes. 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 
0  glorious  trade !  for  wit's  a  trade, 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made  I 
Let  crazy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Dryden  gray. 
Those  tuneful  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine). 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  hackney  poet  and  critic 
seems  to  have  been  in  Lloyd's  estimation,  the 
lituation  of  a  school-usher  was  as  little  to  his 
mind: — 

[  Wreichednets  of  a  ScJiool-UiherJ] 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  mv  foe. 
To  punish  with  extremest  ngour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger, 
Than,  using  him  as  learning's  tool. 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labouring  with  incessant  pains. 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains. 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 


For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pmioned  down  to  teach 
The  svntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of 
To  deal  out  autnors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more, 
Than  tugring  at  the  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  sucEhis  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  car^ 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas!  his  toil  beguile. 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 
'  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
'  Of  learning.'    Why,  perhaps  he  may^ 
But  turns  l^e  horses  in  a  mill, 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches, 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teachsi. 


CHARLES  CHUBCHILL. 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  la 
Churchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical  poem, 
T%e  Roaciad^  in  1761.    The  impression  was  odd* 
tinued  by  his  reply  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  his  Epistle  to  Hogarth,  The  Prophecy 
0/ Famine,  Night,  and  passages  in  his  other  poems — 
sll  thrown  off  in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day— evinced  great  facility  of  versification,  and  a 
breadth  and  boldness  of  personal  invective  that  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.    Though  Cowper, 
from  early  predilections,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Chur- 
chill, and  though^  he  was  *  indeed  a  poet,*  we  cannot 
now  consider  the  author  of  the  *  Rosciad*  as  mark 
than  a  special  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  verse.    He 
seldom  reaches  the  heart—except  in  some  few  lines 
of  penitential  fervour — and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Akenside.    With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  attained  the  prime  of  life ; 
yet  there  is  no  youthful  enthusiasm  about  his  works, 
nor  any  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  higher  fiune 
than  that  of  being  the  terror  of  actors  and  artists, 
noted  for  his  libertine  eccentricities,   and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.    That  he  mis- 
applied strong  original  talents  in  following  out  these 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  as  a  satirical  poet — the  only  character 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — he  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  Pope  or  Dryden.    The  'fatal  fkd- 
lity'  of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  Ut- 
ing  individuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  all  London  *ring  from  side 
to  side'  with  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real 
poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain  either  publishers 
or  readers.    Excepting  Marlow,  the  dramatic  poet, 
scarcely  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  Charles 
ChurchiU.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  was  bom  in  1741.    After  atte^- 
ing  Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptly),  he  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  Westminster, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  father,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rainham,  in   Essex. 
His  father  died  in  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  curacv  and  lectureship  of  SI 
John's  at  Westminster.    This  transition,  which  pro* 
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Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose  ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes  ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  oones  to  crown. 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down. 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Eren  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home  H  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
The  Highland  lass  foivot  her  want  of  food. 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lorer  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  ruiisct,  scorned  the  lirely  green : 
The  plafue  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  m  wree  hours  a  graMhopper  must  die : 
No  liring  thing,  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  doye  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  countiy  ran, 
Furnished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose. 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,*  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eye  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

In  the  same  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inspires. 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  fires  ; 

Who  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time  ; 

Who  cannot  follow  where  trim  fancy  leads 

By  prattling  streams,  o'er  flower-impurpled  meads ; 

Who  of^n,  Dut  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill, 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  which  mean  no  ill : 

Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  every  way  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit. 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  favoured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garrick,  &c.,  in  the  Botciad,  have 
now  ceased  to  interest ;  but  some  of  these  rough 
pen-and-ink  sketclies  of  Churchill  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. Smollett,  who  he  believed  had  attad^ed  him 
in  the  Critical  Review,  he  alludes  to  with  miDgled 
approbation  and  ridicule — 

^Vhence  could  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  I 
What  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend  1 
Ofb  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound  ; 
From  Livy's  temples  tear  the  historic  crown. 
Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  ne  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before  1 
Others  for  plots  and  under  plots  may  call,  * 

Here's  the  right  method— have  no  plot  at  all  1 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style, 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 

*  The  l>lrth-<lsy  of  the  old  Chevalier.  It  tised  to  be  a  great 
object  with  the  gmrdener  of  a  Bcottfath  Jacobite  family  of  those 
Aajs  to  have  the  Stuart  emblem  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  Jub*. 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fame. 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name. 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  joined  ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  IxKlies  for  their  soul. 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  stoiy  to  the  eye  is  told. 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivalled  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Uniivalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  'Night,'  Churchill  thus  gaily  addressed  hi«  tneod. 
lioyd  on  the  proverbial  porerty  of  poets : — 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall  f 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  dirty  acres  deal. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feeL 
His  Grace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  be  please^ 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease ! 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  o'er  will  find  it  worth  his  painf 
To  tax  our  labours  and  ex<^  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these,  vile  earthly  buildings  bear; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  tne  air ! 


The  reputation  of  Churchill  was  also  an  tu&rial 

ture.  *  No  English  poet,'  says  Southey,  •  had  ereir 
enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so  short- lived  a  popolaritj; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  bmTe 
understood  his  own  powers ;  there  is  no  indicatkni 
In  any  of  his  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  any 
thing  better  than  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkea  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be  pleased 
with  it  himself;  but>  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  his  rerset  were 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  have  the  time, 

\\'liile  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime. 

Without  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  design 

A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  eadi  line^ 

Highly  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 

In  itself  charming,  take  new  chums  from  place. 

Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men. 

When  the  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seize  the  pen ; 

Rough  as  they  nm,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 

Rough  as  they  run,  discharge  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easily  gained,  Sa  lost  aa  eaailji 
such  reputations  resembling  the  lives  of  inaecta, 
whose  shortness  of  existence  is  compensated  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment.  He  pertiaps  Smagiiied 
that  his  genius  would  preserve  his  sttlgect8,«8  rakes 

g reserve  a  mummy,  and  that  the  individaals  mam 
e  had  eulogised  or  stigmatised  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  verse,  as  an  old  admural  oonwi  home 
m)m  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  mm  t  hb  did 
not  consider  that  the  mm  is  rendered  kwithtomtt  tnd 
that  the  spices  with  which  the  Pharaohs  tod  FdII- 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sweetmm  in  tiie 
catacombs.  But,  in  this  part  of  his  coodoct,  Hiere 
was  no  want  of  worldly  prudence:  he  was  emrtdiiiig 
himself  by  hasty  writings,  for  which  the  ^mtr^^HHatft 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  and  perso- 
nality of  the  satire' 

MICHAEL  BBUCX. 

Michael  Bruce — a  young  and  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise — was  born  at  Kinncsswood, 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  S7th 
of  March  1746.  His  father  was  a  humble  trades- 
man, a  weaver,  who  was  burdened  with  a  family  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  fifth.  The 
dreariest  poverty  and  obscurity  liung  over  the  poetTs 
infSuM^,  but  the  elder  Brace  was  a  good  and  jpioas 
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With  mirth  and  music    Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  graj  itone^ 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way, 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  gives  us  another  picture 
of  rural  life,  with  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  poeft  own 
condition : — 

[  Virtue  and  ffappwesB  in  the  Oountrff,'] 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains, 
Ploughs  his  paternal  field ;  far  from  the  noise, 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  iirorldl 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  rale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  primrose-path 
Of  rural  life,  he  dwells ;  and  with  him  dwells 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  sylran  shade^ 
And  all  the  graces  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  is  Agricola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
"By  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat, 
lAe  s^ent  path  of  life.    Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  as  the  starched  fool. 
Who  challenges  respect  by  solemn  face. 
By  studied  accent,  and  hieh-sounding  phrase. 
Enamoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose, 
Politeness,  raised  in  courts  by  frieid  rules. 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.    Kot  books  alone. 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part ; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  Tirtue,  and  to  act 
The  yarious  scenes  of  life  with  Ood*s  applause. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowery  yale, 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  leafy  twine 
Of  yerdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
Complete  in  rural  elegance.    The  door. 
By  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  neyer'passed. 
Still  open,  speaks  the  master's  bounteous  heart. 
There,  0  how  sweet!  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs, 
At  eyenin^  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs, 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o*er  their  young ; 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o*er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud  ;  while  conyerse  sweet  deceiyes 
The  stealing  foot  of  time !    Or  where  the  ground. 
Mounded  irre^lar,  points  out  the  grayes 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallow^  fane. 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk. 
In  softly-soothing  melancholy  thought, 
As  night's  seraphic  bard,  immortal  Young, 
Or  sweet-complaining  Gray ;  there  see  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired. 
Oft  missed  the  prize,  the  weaiy  racer  rests. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground  I 
Far  from  his  friends  he  strayed,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  natiye  fielc^ 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pining  yitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

7^  Lcut  Day  is  another  poem  by  Bruce  in  blank 
verse,  but  is  inferior  to  *  Lochleren.'  The  want  of 
originality  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  by 
Milton,  Young,  and  Blair ;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  graceful 
fi'eedom  of  expression  which  characterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt  In  poetical  beauty  and  energy,  as  in 
biographical  interest,  his  latest  effort,  the  Ele^, 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  his  productions.  With 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturity  that  power- 
fully impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  such  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
cheerful  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
hii  own  speedy  diMolaiioii. 


Elegy — Written  in  Spring, 

rris  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stem  Winter  now  resiffns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  uie  winds  assuage, 

And  wann  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source. 
From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky. 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course : 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train. 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Wbere,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign  ; 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempeite 
roar.  • 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green, 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  aroimd 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold !  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  boug^  ; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane^ 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen. 
Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun  ; 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green. 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers. 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upspringi ; 

And,  cheerful  Hinging,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 
Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  singi. 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around. 

The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes. 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

Wbile  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky. 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  mound. 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye, 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love. 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flowery  road, 

Along  the  loyely  paths  of  spring  to  rove. 
And  follow  >fature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almi^fy  OMna^ 

And  lefl  the  wondering  multitude  behina. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays ; 

Thus  ffentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll. 
Taught  tnem  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise^ 

Aud  bear  their  poet's  name  from  pole  to  pole* 

Thus  have  T  walked  along  the  dewy  lawn ; 

My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  wem ; 
Before  the  lark  I've  suns  the  beauteous  dawn. 

And  gathered  health  nom  all  the  gales  of  moRL 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  year, 
I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plitin : 

Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days  ; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store ; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health — I  asked  no  man* 

Now,  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  yemal  joy  mv  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dyinc  taper  bums. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  wi3i  health  ars  flomu 
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Starting  and  ahirerinff  in  the  inoongUnt  wind, 
Meam  and  pale,  tne  ghost  of  what  I  wma, 

Beneath  tome  blaated  tree  I  lie  tedinedy 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  thej  pMS : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstajing  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

WhoK  flight  shall  shortlj  count  me  with  the  dead. 
And  laj  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  lest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  &te ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  hx  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  ^ate, 

And  bid  t^B  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 


I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo ; 

I  see  the  muddy  ware,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  beloWy 

Whi^  mortals  Tisit,  and  return  no  more. 

FsrewelU  y«  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  pluns  1 
Enough  for  me  the  churchyvd's  lonely  mound. 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 
And  the  xank  grass  waTes  o*er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  ere, 
'Vl'hen  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leare. 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weaiy  adung  eyes ; 

Best  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  nig^t  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 

JOWK  LOOAir. 

Kr  Dlaneli,  In  hli  '  Calamities  ci  Anthora,'  has 
indoded  the  name  ci  John  Looah  as  one  of  those 
■nfortmiate  men  of  genius  whose  life  has  been 
Biarked  by  disappointmeDt  and  misfortune.  He 
had  undoubtedly  formed  to  himself  a  high  standard 
of  literary  ezoeHence  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
nerer  attained;  but  there  is  no  eTidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart 
From  one  source  of  depression  and  misery  he  was 
happily  exempt:  thongli  be  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  X60a  Logan 
waa  bom  at  Sootea,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small  farmer,  edu- 
cated him  for  the  church,  and,  after  he  liad  obtained 
a  lioenae  to  preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
noch  by  his  polpit  doquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.  He  after- 
wards read  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  Philotophy 
9f  Hutarw  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  ti  which  he 
pnbliahed  in  1781 ;  and  next  year  he  gate  to  the 
public  one  (^  hit  lectures  entire  on  the  Chvemment 
tf  Aria,  The  same  year  he  published  his  poems, 
which  were  weQ  received;  and  in  1783  he  produced 
a  tragedy  caDed  Rmmimede^  founded  on  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  His  parishioners  were  opposed 
to  siu^  an  ezerdse  cihiM  talents,  and  unfortunately 
Logan  had  kpeed  into  irreguUur  and  dissipated 
habita.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  resigned  his 
charge  on  leceiTing  a  small  annuity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1788.  During  his  residence  in  London, 
Loi^aD  was  a  contributor  to  the  English  RcTiew, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Charges  Agauut  War- 
nm  HasUrngM,  which  attracted  some  notice.  Among 
his  mannscripts  were  found  screral  unfinished  tra- 
gedies, thirty  lectures  on  Roman  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  vi  sermons, 
from  which  two  Totumes  were  selected  and  pub- 
faiif4  by  his  eneotori.    Tha  termoos  are  warm 


and  passionate,  f\ill  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  must 
have  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
already  adverted  to— his  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Michael  Bruce.  His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.  He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  *  to  make  up  a  mis- 
cellany,' poems  by  different  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  claimed,  and  published  after- 
wards as  his  own.  The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  fh>m  his  brows,  and  considerable  nnoer- 
tainty  hangs  over  the  question.  With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo— *  magical  stanzas,*  says  Disraeli, 
and  all  will  cclio  the  praise,  *of  picture,  mdodv, 
and  sentiment,*  and  which  Burke  admired  so  much, 
that  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  Logan 
to  compliment  him — with  respect  to  this  beautiful 
effUsion  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  foUuws : — In  favour  of  Logan,  there  is  the  open 
publication  of  the  ode  under  his  own  name;  the 
fact  of  his  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  sejreral 
friends  before  its  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  hii 
life,  his  cUim  to  be  the  autlior  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  understood  him  to  be  the  author ;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  I)r  Davidson,  ProfcMor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
of  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  &fr 
Bickerton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce ;  that  this  copy  was  signed  *  Michael 
Bruce,*  and  below  it  were  written  Uie  words,  *  You 
will  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  gowk^ — [Anglice,  cuckoaj  It  ii 
unfavourable  to  the  case  of  Logan,  tliat  he  retained 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair  was  careless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. Bnice's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  puMislicd  by  Ix>gan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
applied  himself  to  com{K)sition8  of  this  kind,  though 
none  appeared  in  his  works  as  puhliithed  by  Logan. 
The  truth  liere  seems  to  Ite.  tlisit  Bnice  was  the 
founder,  and  liOgan  the  piTfirter,  of  tliese  exquisite 
devotional  strains :  the  fonner  snpplicti  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  p(H.*ms,  ini|)arting  to 
the  wliole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certainly  Bruce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  giving.  Witliout  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  the  Ix^st  of  Ix)gan's  productions  are  his 
verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  m  Autuwm^  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lactrt^  and  his  ballad  stansas 
on  the  BmtM  of  Ktirroir.  A  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole,  and  his 
language  is  seknrt  and  poetical.  In  some  lines  Oa 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  we  Iiave  the  foUowUlg 
true  and  touching  exclamation  :— 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye  I 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  I 
Our  brolien  fricudshins  we  deplore, 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  morel 
No  after-friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days, 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  firdt  began  to  love. 

Tothe  Cudaxh 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grort  I 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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Wliat  time  the  djtinj  decks  the 

Thy  certain  Toice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thoa  a  «tar  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 

Deliehtful  riUtantl  with  thet 

I  bail  the  time  of  flowen. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweei 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  throu^  the  irood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear,* 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  thy  rocal  vKle, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  haiL 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  erer  giMD, 

Thy  sky  is  erer  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  Porrow  in  thy  song. 

No  Winter  in  thy  year ! 

0  could  1  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o*er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

IWrittan  in  a  VitU  to  the  Cowntry  m  Auimm.l 

"Tis  past !  no  more  the  Sununer  blooms  1 

Ascending  in  the  rear, 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  comes. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year ! 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe^ 
The  pensive  evening  shade  beneath, 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  natura  strips  ber  jpmnent  gay, 
And  wears  the  vesture  of  decay, 
0  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah  I  well-known  streams ! — ah  I  wonted  groree, 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind  I 
Oh !  saa:ed  scene  of  youthful  loves. 

Whose  image  lives  behind  I 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past,  ^  • 

The  joys  that  must  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strown  on  Summer*!  bier. 
The  dyiiu^  music  of  the  grove. 
And  the  Ust  elegies  of  love. 
Dissolve  the  soul,  and  draw  the  tender  tear  t 

Alas !  the  hospitable  hall. 
Where  youth  and  friendship  played. 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Proiects  a  death-like  shade ! 

The  dharm  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  witii  vir^-whisper  hails 
A  stranger  to  his  native  bowers : 

No  Bore  Arcadian  mountains  bloom. 

Nor  Emia  valleys  breathe  perfume ; 

The  fittcied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flow«n  1 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene. 

Endeared  from  earliest  days  I 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  man  I 

e  This  Uns  orlgliMJly  stood* 

*  fltaiis  thj  ourions  voloe  tobssr,' 

whldi  WIS  probably  alterpd  by  Logaa  •■  defective  in  qnsntlty. 
*  Curious  may  be  a  Beottlciam,  but  it  is  fBUdlooa.  It  marks 
the  unosoal  fcwmblance  of  the  note  of  the  oaokoo  to  the 
human  voloe,  the  oaoM  of  the  «torl  and  iMttafton  which  foOow. 
Whoraaa  the  **  new  voiot  of  sprins**  te  not  troa ;  fior  many  voices 
in  spriiif  precede  that  of  the  oudcoo,  and  it  is  not  psooHar  or 
strikinff,  nor  does  it  oonnaot  either  with  the  sterl  or  IsiMttfioii.' 
-^Me  ^r  l^wtl  Ifeelmsfe  (Mii^CJU  •  JTaa^AsliiV^  la  JBHiw's 
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Long-exiled  from  your  native  clime. 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  shadows  of  despair ; 
I  hear  your  voices  in  the  wind. 
Your  forms  in  every  walk  I  find ; 
I  stretch  my  arms :  ye  vanish  into  lurl 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  yoonf^ 

These  fair^  paths  pursued  ; 
And  wandering  o*er  the  wild,  I 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  fate. 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate. 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail  I 
Or  while  the  mournful  vision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes. 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale  I 

Alas !  misfortune's  doud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast  I 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  blast ! 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowers. 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowvn^ 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps ; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prime. 
And  desolate  before  his  time. 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and  wecpe  I 

Relentless  power !  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  wretched  man  prevails ! 
Ha !  love's  eternal  chain  is  broke. 

And  friendship's  covenant  fidlsl 
Upbraiding  forms  I  a  moment's  ease 
0  memory  I  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghost  t 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eve. 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  si^ 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  lost  1 

Yet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  doom. 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  muse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  cheouered  leaves  the  brandiea  shed ; 
Whirling  m  eddies  o'er  ray  head. 

They  sadly  sigh  that  Winter's  near: 
The  warning  voice  I  hear  behind. 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
And  solenm  sounds  the  death-bell  of  tha 


Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streams. 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep ; 
Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  love  to  weep. 
Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill. 
While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hill 

Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn ; 
I'll  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain ; 
Then  woo  the  walks  of  youth  again. 
And  pour  my  sorrows  o  er  the  imtimdj  uz&l 

Ckmpiaint  of  Nature. 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo^ 

0  man  of  woman  bom ! 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  ari^ 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  flj 

Successive  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas!  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hiddn  ilk 

To  miMiabla  man. 
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Qaj  b  th/^  moming,  fluttering  hope 
ill  J  fpn^Uy  fiep  attends ; 

Bat  toon  the  tempest  howls  iM^nd, 
And  the  dnrk  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hoar  the  cload 

Comes  o*er  the  beam  of  light ; 
A  pilgrim  in  a  weaiy  land, 
I  bat  a  ni^t. 


Bdkold !  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  bcov. 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blowB» 

Awaj  the  Summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunnj  robet| 

And  all  their  beautj  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leares  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wUdemess  behind. 


The  Winter  past,  reriyinff  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  roice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

Bit  man  departs  this  earthly  scene^ 

Ah !  nerer  to  return  t 
Ko  second  Spring  shall  e'ei  rerire 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

Ihe  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e*er  unfold? 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  1 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  mun, 
Ike  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

Ibe  days,  the  years,  the  ages,  dazk 

Descending  down  to  night, 
Cui  never,  nerer  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  liring  soene^ 

To  night*s  perpetual  gloom ; 
The  Toice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers  I    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  1 
'The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kingi| 

In  sacred  books  enrolled  1 

Gone  to  the  restinc-place  of  man. 

The  ererlastinf  home. 
Where  ages  past  nare  gone  before. 

Where  future  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  wo. 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry ; 
Her  Toice,  in  agony  extreme. 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

1W  Almighty  heard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose ; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide^ 

His  Toioe  in  mercy  flows. 

'When  mortal  man  resigns  hit  breath, 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay. 
The  Boul  immortal  wings  its  fli^t 

To  nerer-setting  day. 

hmared  of  old  for  wicked  bmb 

ne  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
lbs  just  shall  enter  into  hiki 

lamortal  in  the  skies.* 


The  above  hymn  has  been  dairoed  fbr  MIdiael 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackelvie,  his  biographer,  on  the  fkith 
of  Mnt^nal  evidence,'  because  two  of  the  ftmaf 
resemble  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Bnob, 
We  subjoin  the  stanias  and  the  f^ragment: — 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blowi^ 

Away  the  summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  ^ear  the  forest  fades, 

And,  shakmg  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  itiuak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

'  The  hoor-firost  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  flneqaent 
leaf  falls  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  vrith  all  his 
flowers ;  summer,  the  season  of  the  muses ;  yet  not 
the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hilL  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  vet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  \  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

If  the  originality  df  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  such  resemblances  as  the  above,  what 
modem  is  safb?  Tlie  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Brace's  Ossianic 
flragment  is  patched  with  expressions  tnm  Milton, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Pur.  Loit,  Bodkm. 

Together  both,  ere  the  hiEh  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  aneld. 


THOMAS  WARTON. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Bcaunionts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Warton  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  who  was  twice  chosen  Professor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  who  wrote  some  pKeas- 
ing  verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentiments!  A 
sonnet  by  the  elder  Warton  is  worthy  being  traa- 
scribed,  for  its  strong  family  likeness : — 

{Writtm  after  teeing  Windtor  CaaUe.] 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls. 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  from  the  glowing  walls. 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state. 

Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 

Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill : 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  odls. 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily's  silver  bells ; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowers^ 

And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron's  flowers ; 

At  length  retuming  to  the  wonted  comb^ 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry-professor  died  in  174S.  Hii  tastee,  his 
love  m  poetry,  and  of  the  univeni^,  were  oootinued  • 
by  his  son  Thomas,  bom  in  1728.  At  sixteen, 
lliomas  Warton  was  entered  of  Trinity  college.  He 
b^ui  eariy  to  write  verses,  and  his  PinMrss  qf 
Mlanckol^t  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 
promise  m  exodlence  which  bis  riper  productions 
did  not  fulfiL    Having  taken  hie  degree,  Warton 
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Mol  of  ito  pomp  to  strip  this  ancient  shrine, 
Bat  lid  tut  pomp  with  purer  rftdianoe  shine : 
With  nita  onuiown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Qnoes  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  Hamld^-An  Ode. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who,  ne'er  be^iled 
To  qoit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild. 
Nor  haont  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
Thej  tore  abroad  in  ether  blue. 
To  dip  the  scrthe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  delL 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  natoze^s  aweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  nntrodden  banks  they  Tiew 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  ftpray. 
Across  the  glen  the  screaming  jay ; 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts  to  illume  their  homeward  way : 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relioTe, 

The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  ere. 

No  riot  man  the  simple  fare. 

That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 

Bat  when  the  curfew't  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er. 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sonn,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  claT-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  atray. 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
Or  qnaintlr  braid  the  cowtlip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  haaten  from  the  sultnr  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  dimb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy-crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers, 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  ; 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  disease  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  iloweiy  turMiey  sleep. 

JOSEPH  WARTOV. 

The  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  cloeely  re- 
sembled him  in  character  and  attainments.  He 
was  bom  in  1722,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Col- 
lins at  Winchester.  He  was  afterwards  a  commoner 
of  Grid  cdlege,  Oxford,  and  ordained  on  his  father's 
curacy  at  Basingstoke.  He  was  also  rector  of  Tam- 
worth.  In  1766  be  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Winchester  school,  to  which  were  subsequently 
added  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's  and  of  Winchester. 
He  sarriTed  his  brother  ten  years,  dying  in  1800. 
Dr  Joseph  Warton  early  appeared  as  a  poet,  but  is 
~  b/ Mr  Campbell  as  inferior  to  his  bityther 
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in  the  graphic  and  romantic  style  of  composition  at 
which  he  aimed.  His  CMe  to  Fancy  seems,  however, 
to  be  equal  to  all  but  a  few  pieces  of  Thomas  War- 
ton*s.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  which  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Johnson. 
Warton  wns  long  intimate  with  Johnson,  and  a 
member  of  his  literary  club. 

To  Fancy, 

0  parent  of  each  lovely  muse  1 
Thy  Rjjirit  o'er  my  uoul  diffuse, 
OVr  all  my  artleM  soiign  preside, 
My  footstepfi  to  thy  temple  guide. 
To  offer  at  thy  turif-biuU  shrine 
In  golden  cup^  no  costly  wine. 
No  murdered  fatling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowerM  and  honev  from  the  rock. 

m 

O  nymph  with  loosclv-flowing  hair. 
With  buskined  leg,  an^  bonom  oare. 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned. 
Weaving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commantliii;;  nia^ic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  freKh  jrardens  grow 
'Mid  cheerlem  I.apland*M  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wiups  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
While  the  various  land^*ape  lies 
Cons])icuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes  I 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  btmr}'  mountain's  side, 
'Midst  falls*  of  water,  you  reside ; 
'Midnt  broken  nK'kn  a  ru;r^d  scene. 
With  green  and  •rrasj'y  dales  between; 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  iiith  the  woodman's  stroke, 
Where  never  human  heart  appeared. 
Nor  eVr  one  straw-roofc*!  cot  was  reared. 
Where  Nature  seemed  to  sit  alone. 
Majestic  on  a  cni;j;ry  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell. 
To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shell.'*  and  mosK  o'crlay  the  floor. 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly- woven  boughs 
Some  nightiujrale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Each  evening  warMin;:  thee  to  rest ; 
Then  la^^  nic  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  met h inks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whisi»ered  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  Miss  is  drowned 
By  thc'sweetly-stMithing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead. 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
W*here  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
No<lding  their  lily-crowniHl  heads, 
Where  Laughter  rotie-Iiped  Hebe  leads; 
Where  Kcho  walks  steep  hills  among, 
Listening  to  the  shcphcnl's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  jwnsive  mind  employ ; 
Haf>te,  Fancy,  from  these  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Go«ldess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh  I 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  chamels  and  the  house  cf  wo, 
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But  he,  I  ween,  wm  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beautj's  charma ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  inrincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Sootia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scjthe,  or  plough  he  nerer  swayed ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wlMieto'er 
they  went. 

l^DeteriptUm  cfEdwinJ] 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  rulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelf^ ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  aflfectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  the  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  t 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain  s  head. 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring : 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  Ueed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field, 

Ajid  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o*erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  t 
Ah,  no !  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo !  the  sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 
What  dreadful  pleasure  I  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreck^  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  Uie  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round,  >'- 

Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embossed  I  "^ 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound,  ^ 

Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pto>  - 
found  I 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight,  J 

Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene.  ^ 

In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  sorene. 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  tizh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  righ,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  contioL 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  raw, 

He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 

The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 

High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue ; 

Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenerv,  ever  new. 

Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  Jescries, 

More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew ;  . 

Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 

And  glittering  clifl^  on  cliffs,  and  fie^  ramparts  riMi     ' 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore. 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way. 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array  ^ 

When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  daj,     i 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man,  J 

Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightlv  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined, 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  walrbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly ! 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melaa* 
choly  I 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  1 
Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  1 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  mouni^ 
Ana  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glatioo 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned  ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gained  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare: 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view. 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  la««t,  though  long  by  penury  controlled. 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 
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Thus  on  ike  diiil  Lappanian't  dmiy  land. 
For  manj  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When  Sol  ifom  Caooer  Mnds  the  season  bland. 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  stonos  are  bound ; 
From  ailent  mountains,  straight,  irith  startling  sound, 
Torrenta  are  hurled ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo ! 
The  trees  with  foliage,  clills  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
Pure  rills  throng  ^es  of  Terdure  warbling  go ; 
And  inmder,  lore,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart  o*erflow. 

IManUng  Zandteajpe,'] 

Even  now  his  eyw  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
Aa  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom. 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow, 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thouMuid  notes  of  joy  in  ereiy  brecee  are  bMiM. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  f 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  nde; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  m  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  Talley ;  echoing  fer  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  clifis  abore; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

Hm  hwm  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  c^  lore. 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  unirersal  grore. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pil^m  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sinn ; 
The  whUtUng  ploughman  stalks  aleld ;  and,  hark  1 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Throagh  lustUng  com  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  rUlage^lock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  seqnestored  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carob  dear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

iLi/e  and  ImmortaUty,']  ' 

O  ye  wild  grorcs,  0  where  is  now  your  bloom ! 
(Tne  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
Your  flowers,  your  rerdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  or  drought  1 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  Tour  bowers,  their  mansions  now  fonaket 
Ah !  why  has  flckle  chance  this  rain  wrought  I 
For  now  the  storm  howU  mournful  through  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool. 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crownedl 

Ah !  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool. 

Hare  all  the  solitary  rale  embrowned  ; 

Fled  each  fur  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 

The  raren  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 

And  hark :  the  rirer,  bursting  ereiy  mound, 

Down  the  rale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

Uproots  the  grore,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  reraal  mom  brings  forth. 

And  fostering  gaies  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 

O  smile,  ye  hearens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan, 

Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 

Nor  leisen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 

Boroe  on  the  swift,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 

Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  rarage  all  the  clime. 

And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  eroTels  in  this  dark  sojourn ; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  retum  t 
Is  yonder  ware  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  t 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  ^ring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  died. 
Again  attime  the  grore,  again  adorn  the  mead. 
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Shall  I  be  left  foi^atten/in  the  dust, 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  reriTe  I 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  liTet 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strire 
With  disappointment,  penuxy,  and  paint 
No :  Hearen's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  airiTVi 
And  man's  majestic  beautv  bloom  again, 
Bri^t  through  the  eternal  year  of  Ix>Te's  trismphaal 
reign. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  eTtn 
The  lingering  light  decays, 
And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  heaveD 
His  jittering  gem  displays ; 
Deep  in  the  silent  Tale,  unseen. 
Betide  a  lulling  stream, 
A  nensire  youth,  of  placid  mien, 
Inoiulged  this  tender  theme. 

*  Ye  clifik,  in  hoaiy  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  alonff  whose  windings  wild 

Muimun  the  suemn  gale : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn. 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep. 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Oleams  on  the  western  deep : 

To  Tou,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  chinas 

Ne^  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alanns^ 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline. 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power. 

Leans  on  her  iried  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  ftirt 

Thy  hearenly  smile  how  win  f 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Gm% 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring. 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  them  more 

Serene,  on  silent  wing  1 

Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days. 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  laise,  nor  Can 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed. 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare. 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

'Twas  then,  0  Solitude!  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid, 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warn,  and  in% 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormv  paths  to  roam. 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy  I-« 

0  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  rilence  now  be  mlne^ 
Thy  charms  mv  only  theme ; 
Mv  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pint 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gn^ 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  poon 
Its  wildly  warblinff  song. 
And  balmy  from  the  biwk  of  flowen 
The  zephyr  breathes  along ; 
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Let  no  rude  nound  invade  from  fkr, 
No  yagrant  foot  be  nigh, 
No  raj  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 
Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  bowers  explore, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  noaiy  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthly  wo, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  height!, 

By  guileful  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.' 

The  HermiU 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  t 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladnen  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew ! 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

rris  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  witn  fresh  fragrance, and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  um  I 
0  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  1 

rrwas  thus,  by  the  clftre  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade, 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
**0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
**  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkn^is  thou  only  canst  free  I" 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away. 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breiuLS  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  eflTulgencc  of  mom. 

See  Tmth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending. 
And  beftaty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.* 


CHRI8TOPHEB  SMABT. 

Chkistopheb  Smabt,  an  unfortunate  and  irr&> 
gular  man  of  genius,  waa  bom  in  1722  at  Ship- 
boame  in  Kent  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Bama^  (afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington),  and  dying 
when  his  son  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  hli 
family.  Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman, 
Christopher  procured  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land on  allowance  of  £40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  17S9, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  Ut 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college.  Smart  was 
remarkable  for  folly  and  extravagance,  and  hb 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  title  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  at 
bedlam.  In  1747,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  a  Trip 
to  Cambridge^  or  The  Graffiti  Fair,  which  waa  acted 
in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songi  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  containing  the  following 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  white; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  blaeh 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red  ; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart*8  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  £140  per 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-year  till  his  debts  were 
paid  Notwithstanding  his  irregularities.  Smart 
cultivated  his  talents,  and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.  His  manners  were 
agreeable,  though  his  misconduct  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  friends. 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- 
lished by  Newberry,  Smart  became  acquainted 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  his  step- 
daughter, Miss  Caraan,  in  the  year  1753.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.  The  notorious  Sir  John  Hill — whose  wars 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &Cm  are  wdl- 
kuown,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  becoming  a  quack 
doctor — having  insidiously  attacked  Smart,  the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  The  /ft/- 
had.  Among  his  various  tasks  was  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phasdrus.  He  also 
translated  the  psalms  and  parables  into  verse,  bat 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent.  He  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
In  1756  Smart  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Universal  Vinter ;  and 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  sympathised, 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  unhappy  vacilla- 
tion of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.  In  1763  we 
find  the  poor  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house.  •  He 
has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson,  *  as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  ,d\gB  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I 
did  not  tliink  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infir* 
mities  were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on 
people  praying  with  him  (also  falling  upon  his 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  place) ;  and  Fd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.    Auotlier  charge  was,  that 
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le  did  not  lore  demn  linen ;  and  I  bare  no  paatioa 
ir  iL'  During  his  confinement,  it  is  nid,  writing 
lateriala  were  denied  him,  and  Smart  uied  to  indent 
ia  poetical  thooghta  with  a  key  on  the  waintoot  of 
b  waDa.  A  religioiia  poem,  the  Song  to  Davidj 
litten  at  thia  time  in  hia  saner  intcrrala,  pos- 
ssaes  paangea  of  considerable  power  and  snhlimitj, 
■d  mot  be  conaidered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
irioaitiea  of  our  literature.  What  tiie  unfortu- 
ite  poet  did  not  write  down  (and  the  whole  could 
ot  poaaibly  have  been  committed  to  the  walls  of 
is  apartment)  must  hare  been  composed  and  re- 
liaca  from  memory  alone.  Smart  was  afterwards 
ifessed  fhxn  his  confinement;  but  his  ill  fortune 
Idbving,  we  suppose,  his  intemperate  habits)  again 
psnsed  him.  He  was  committed  to  the  King*s  Bmch 
prim  for  debt,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
■  i;7a 

Song  to  David. 

0  thou,  that  sit*it  upon  a  throne, 
With  harp  of  hif  h,  majestic  tone, 

To  pnuM  the  King  of  kings : 
And  Totce  of  hearen,  ascending  swell, 
\Vliich,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings  : 

To  bless  each  ralley,  grore,  and  coast, 
And  ckann  the  cherubs  to  tke  post 

Of  gratitude  in  throngs ; 
To  keep  the  days  on  Zibn*s  Mount, 
And  send  the  year  to  his  account. 

With  dances  and  with  songs: 

0  serrant  of  Ood*s  holiest  charge, 
The  minister  of  praise  at  large. 

Which  thou  mayst  now  receire ; 
From  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear, 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  I  weare. 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  clean. 
Sublime,  eontemplatire,  serene. 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  dfluence  of  exceeding  grace ; 
Best  man !  the  swiftness  and  the  race. 

The  peril  and  the  prize ! 

Great — ^from  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  God's  renown. 

Which  is  the  people's  Toice ; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  Tan, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man^ 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 
The  fight — ^he  triumphed  o'er  the  foes 

Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  faith,  he  took  * 
Aninst  the  boaster,  from  the  brook. 

The  weapons  of  ^  war. 

Pious — magnificent  and  grand, 
Twas  he  t^  famous  temple  planned, 

(The  seraph  in  his  soul :} 
Foffpmost  to  gire  the  Lord  Lis  dues. 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news, 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — from  Jehudah's  genuine  rein. 
From  God's  best  nature,  good  in  grain. 

His  aspect  and  his  heart : 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  sare, 
Witness  £n-gcdi's  conscious  can^ 

And  Shimei's  blunted  dart 

Clean— if  perpetual  prayer  be  pni% 
And  lore^  which  could  itself  inun 


To  fasting  and  to 
Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet, 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  danoe  complete^ 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — inrention  erer  young. 
Of  rast  conception,  towering  toogus^ 

To  God  the  eternal  theme ; 
Notes  from  yon  exaltations  caught, 
Unriralled  royalty  of  thought. 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

Contemplatire— on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  abore  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
HTwas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned. 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — ^to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fieoM^' 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice. 
And  plant  pcrpetuiu  paradise. 

When  God  had  calmed  the  world. 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  deQr 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night ; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair  • 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  infancy,  aqd  youth— 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  veige  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant — and  various  as  the  year; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sace,  and  t>oy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  clad, 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recovery  from  his  fall, 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all, 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  wajrs. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praiss^ 

And  counsel  to  nis  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse, 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce^ 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michsl  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  ago. 

He  sang  of  God — tf  e  mighty  source 
Of  all  tilings — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  fljw^ 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed. 
Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed. 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 
\^liere  Michael,  with  his  millions,  bows, 
A^liere  dwells  the  seraph  and  his  spouss^ 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  God  and  love — the  saint  elect 

For  infinite  applause — 
To  rule  the  land,  and  briny  bct)ad. 
To  be  laborious  in  his  laud. 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 
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The  world — the  clustering  tphtrat  lie  mftde^ 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  thade^ 

Dale,  champaign,  grove,  and  hill; 
The  multitudinous  abyss, 
Where  secrecj  remains  in  bliM| 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skilL 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowem-^of  Tirtaoui  root ; 
Oem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  £ruit| 

Choice  ^ms  and  precious  balm ; 
Bless  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  rale, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gale 

Enrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl-— e'en  eyeiy  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  fpringi 

That  live  in  peace,  or  prejr ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  moeky 
The  quail,  the  brave  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes— every  size  and  shape, 
A^liich  nature  frames  of  light  eacKptp 

Devouring  man  to  shun : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deepi 
The  shoals  upon  the  Bur£sce  leap, 

And  love  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts — the  beaver  plods  his  task  ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  baak, 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 
Her  cave  the  mining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o'er  the  mead  the  mountain  itoop^ 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  pricey 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  devioey 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath ; 
The  jasper  of  the  master's  stamp, 
The  topaz  blazing  like  a  lamp, 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt. 
When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  lmelt| 

And  did  for  audience  call ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  qaelled« 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  SauL 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined. 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  Mifl^ 
He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft. 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

Wlien  up  to  heaven  his  thoughts  he  piled, 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled, 

As  blush  to  blu^  she  sibod ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — *  so  brave, 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven, 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaTen ; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan ; 
His  Word  accomplished  the  desisn. 
From  brightest  gem  to  deepest  mine^ 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 

In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  bont 

Of  light  and  blaze  of  dav ; 
Whence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  adfaaoe^ 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance^ 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  aidk 
On  which  angelic  legions  maich. 


And  is  with  sapphires  paved ; 
Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  sent  adrift. 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lifl 

The  crimson  veil,  are  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes, 
With  verdant  carvines,  floweiy  wieaihei 

Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labour  grace. 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme— 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and  scheme^ 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 
And  one  addressed  his  safiron  robe, 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silver  globe. 

Held  rule  with  eveiy  star. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 

Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that  swims 

In  thankful  ssfet^  lurks ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  nichc^ 
The  various  histones  enrich 

Of  God*s  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  drcres 
With  him  that  solitary  roves, 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  5tately  frame, 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name. 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omega !  greatest  and  the  best. 
Stands  sacred  to  the  day  of  rest, 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
Which  blessed  the  world  upon  his  pols^ 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal. 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught. 

0  David,  scholar  of  theXord  I 
Such  is  thy  science,  whence  reward. 

And  infinite  degree ; 
0  strength,  0  sweetness,  lasting  ripe  I 
God*s  harp  thy  symbol,  and  thy  type 

The  lion  and  the  bee! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelled. 
But  One  by  passion  imimpelled. 

By  pleasures  unenticed ; 
He  from  himself  his  semblance  sent, 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content. 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  dread^ 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  0  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  confirm. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  term ; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share : 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool; 
The  porches  of  the  Christian  school 

Are  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  offence, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  senses 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  ploa|^{ 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoaiy  head. 

And  God's  benini  commandment  dread. 

Which  says  thou  shalt  not  die : 
*  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,' 
Prayed  He,  whose  oonscienoe  knew  no  gaOM  | 

With  whose  blessed  pattern  vie. 
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Uae  all  thy  fMuoni ! — \oi9  u  tkiiM^ 
Aod  joy  snd  jcUooty  diriiiA ; 

Thiiie  hope's  eternal  fort. 
And  care  thy  leitan  to  ^itiulL 
With  fear  concapiwenoe  to  cura^ 

Andn^iuieto  trmnqwrt. 

Act  nnipl J,  M  oecttricii  aski ; 

Pol  menoir  wine  in  teeioned  ctikf  ; 

TiU  not  with  mi  and  hall : 
Rememher  th  j  haptimal  hond ; 
Keep  from  oommixturefl  foul  and  fond^ 

Nor  WQvfc  thy  flax  with  wool. 

Distrihnte ;  pay  the  Lord  hii  tithe, 

And  make  the  widow's  heart-etiin^  hlith«  | 

Betort  with  those  that  weep : 
At  yoQ  from  all  and  each  expect^ 
For  all  and  each  thy  lore  direct, 

And  render  as  you  reap. 

The  slander  and  its  bearer  ^nun. 
And  propagating  praise  sojourn 

To  mi^e  thy  welcome  last ; 
Tom  from  old  Adam  to  the  New : 
By  hope  futurity  pursue : 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

Control  thine  eye,  salute  success, 
Honour  the  wiser,  happier  bless. 

And  for  thy  neighbour  feel ; 
Gratch  not  of  mammon  and  his  leaTOis 
Work  emulation  up  to  hearen 

By  knowledge  and  by  zeaL 

0  Darid,  highest  in  the  list 

Of  worthies,  on  God's  ways  Insist, 

The  genuine  word  repeat ! 
Vain  are  the  documents  of  men. 
And  rain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 

That  keeps  the  fool's  conceit. 

Praise  abone  all — ^for  praise  pferailf  ; 
Heap  up  the  measure,  load  the  soaks, 

And  good  to  goodness  add : 
The  generous  soul  her  Sariour  aids, 
Bat  peerish  obloquy  degrades ; 

The  Lord  is  gr^t  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  angels  yield  eternal  thanks, 

And  Darid  in  the  midst ; 
With  God's  good  poor,  which,  last  md  leait 
In  man's  esteem,  thou  to  thT  feast, 

O  blessed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

For  Adoration  seasons  change, 
And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range, 

AUju^,  attract,  and  fill : 
The  grass  the  polyanthus  checks  ; 
And  poliiihed  porphyry  reflects. 

By  the  descendmg  nil. 

Rich  almonds  eoloor  to  the  prime 
For  Adoration  ;  tendrils  climb, 

And  fruit-trees  pledge  their  gems ; 
And  Iris,  with  her  gorgeous  Twt, 
Builds  for  her  eggs  her  cunning  nett, 

And  beU-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

With  Tinovs  syrup  cedars  spout ; 
From  rocks  pore  honey  gushing  oiit» 

For  Adoiation  springs : 
AU  scenes  of  painting  erowd  the  map 
Of  nature ;  to  the  mermaid's  p^ 

The  scaled  iniaot  diofi. 

The  spotted  onnoe  and  plajsomt  eobt 
Baa  nistling  "knoogst  tne  nowwing  shitbi^ 


And  lizards  feed  the  moss  ; 
For  Adoration  beasts  embark. 
While  wares  upholding  halcyon's  aik 

No  longer  roar  and  toss. 

While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  iig^ 
With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 

The  weaned  adrenturer  sports ; 
Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  deaTH^ 
For  Adoration  'mong  the  leares 

The  gale  his  peace  reports. 

Increasing  days  their  reign  exalt. 
Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  rault 

The  opposing  spirits  tilt ; 
And  by  the  coasting  reader  spied. 
The  siUerlings  and  cmsions  glide 

For  Adoration  gilt. 

For  Adoration  ripening  canes. 
And  cocoa's  purnit  milk  detains 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff ; 
Where  rain  in  clasping  bou^  endoaed. 
And  Tines  with  oran;res  dimeed. 

Embower  the  social  lau^. 

Now  labour  his  reward  receires, 
For  Adoration  counts  his  sheares 

To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince ; 
The  nect'rine  his  strong  tint  imbibes. 
And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 

And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

The  wealthy  crops  of  whitening  rice 
'Mongst  thyine  woods  and  groyes  of  spioe. 

For  Adoration  grow ; 
And,  marshalled  in  the  fencSd  land. 
The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 

^\  nere  wild  carnations  blow. 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive ; 
The  crocus  burnishes  alire 

Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 
For  Adoration  myrtles  stay 
To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay, 

And  bless  the  sight  from  desjth. 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  jyttk  f 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a  speck. 

With  fear  eludes  offence : 
The  sable,  with  his  glossy  pride. 
For  Adoration  is  descried, 

W'here  frosts  the  waye  condense. 

The  cheerful  holly,  pensiye  yew, 
And  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 
All  creatures  batten  o'er  their  storai^ 
And  careful  nature  all  her  docn 

For  Adoration  shuts. 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alms ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants, 
Preyails  his  passions  to  control. 
Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul. 

Which  for  translation  pants. 

For  Adoration,  beyond  match. 
The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catdi 

The  sofl  flute's  ivory  touch  ; 
And,  careless,  on  the  hazel  spray 
The  daring  redbreast  keeps  at  bay 

The  damsel's  greedy  dutch. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  skies 
The  Lord's  philosopher  espies 

The  dog,  the  ram,  and  roee ; 
The  planets  ring,  Orion's  swoni ; 
Nor  IS  his  neatness  less  adored 

In  the  yfle  wonn  that  glowi. 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  strings 

The  western  breezes  work  their  wiDf^ 

The  captive  ear  to  soothe — 
Hark !  'tis  a  voice — how  still,  and  maU— * 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fidl. 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth  I 


For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  gum% 

And  from  the  civet's  fur : 
But  as  for  praver,  or  e*er  it  fainti| 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 

Than  galbanum  or  myrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana's  crown, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  zest  invitet 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  deli^ti| 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  tne  baths 

Of  purity  refresh ; 
And  all  the  rajs  of  glonr  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God's  esteemi. 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home; 

And  on  his  olives  perch : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 
0  man  of  God's  humility, 

Within  his  Saviour's  Church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimeiy 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air : 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell, 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the 

Which  smiles  o'er  sieepm^ 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive : 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove, 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued. 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude. 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground ; 
Strong  throueh  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — ^like  a  coal 
Hill  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

Hifl  chest  against  the  foes : 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail. 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air. 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide : 
And  in  the  seat  to  £uth  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  mA  is  find. 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  mnltitudes  in  mail^ 


^oung  nurse,  with  love  intense, 
iiles  oTer  sleeping  innocence ; 


Ranked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild. 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild. 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn. 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  thesa^ 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees. 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  great, 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow^  mite ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blais^ 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays, 

And  pure  cerulean  pearL 

Precious  the  penitential  tear; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowen, 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  Dowers, 

&>und  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  heart. 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent. 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event, 

Proof — answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-out  ann 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar : 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  csJled  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved. 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


RICHARD  OLOTRR. 

Richard  Glotrr  (1718-1785),  a  Londoo 
chant,    who  sat  several  years  in   pariiamen 
member  for  Weymouth,  was  disHngnialied  in 
rate  life  for  his  spirit  and  independence.    He 
lished  two  elaborate  poems  in  blank  verse,  Leo 
and    The  Athenai*,   the  former  bearing  refei 
to   the  memorable   defence  of  Tbemio|iylas, 
the  latter  continuing  the  war  between  the  Gh 
and  Persians.    The  length  of  these  poema, 
want  of  sustained  interest,  and  leaser  pecnUai 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical   taite,  re 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  day. 
there  is  smoothnees  and  eren  Tigoiir,  a  calm  n 
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KICHAED  QLOT] 


dignitj  and  patriotic  dermtion  inj  Leonidaa,'  which 
might  eren  jet  find  admiren.  Tboiomm  it  laid 
tu  haTe  ezdaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
Glorer,  *  He  write  an  epic  poem,  who  nerer  taw  a 
mountain !'  Tet  Thornton  himtelf,  familiar  at  he 
wat  in  hit  jxmUi  with  moontain  toenery,  wat  tame 
and  commonplace  when  he  Tentored  on  dattic  or 
epic  tnhjectt.    Tlie  fiiUowing  paatage  if  lofty  and 


{^Addnm  qf  Leonidai,'] 

He  alone 
Remunt  «wiA^Vt>-    Riting,  he  ditplaja 
His  godlike  pretence.    Digoitj  and  gnMDt 
Adorn  hit  frame,  and  manly  heautj,  joined 
With  strength  Herculean.    On  hli  a^>ect  ihinea 
Sablimest  rirtne  and  detire  of  fame, 
Where  justice  giret  the  laurel ;  in  hit  eje 
The  inextinguishable  tpark,  which  firet 
1    The  soult  of  patrioti ;  while  hit  hrow  tnpportt 
Undaunted  ntlour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rote,  and  thnt  addretted  the  throng : 

*  Why  thit  attonithment  on  ereiy  face. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  1    Doet  the  name  of  death 
Create  thit  fear  and  wonder  f    0  my  friendt  I 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduout  patha 
>\liich  lead  to  virtue !    Fruitlett  were  the  toiL 
AboTC  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  tnmmit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Coald  intercept  our  pattage.    But  in  rain 
Hia  blackest  xrownt  and  terrort  he  attumea 
To  shake  the  firmnett  of  the  mind  which  knowa 
That,  wanting  rirtue,  life  it  ])ain  and  wo ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  eren  rirtue  moumt, 
And  looks  around  for  happinest  in  rain. 
Then  speak,  0  Sparta !  and  demand  my  life ; 
Mj  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smllet  on  glorious  fate.    To  lire  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  it  a  bletting  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  Doont  of  fate. 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bettowi.' 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  retoundt 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathet  applause. 

The  nature  of  the  poem  afibrdt  scope  for  interetting 
situations  and  deKriptiont  of  natural  objectt  in  a 
romantic  country,  which  Glover  occotionally  availt 
himself  of  with  good  effect  There  it  great  beauty 
and  dattic  degance  in  thit  sketch  of  the  fountain  at 
the  dwelling  of  Oileut : — 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 

Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  tpr^ 

Of  falling  nils,  collected  from  above. 

The  armj  halted,  and  their  hollow  casquet 

L*ipped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rote 

An  edifice,  competed  of  native  roots, 

And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 

^I^ithin  were  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 

Hung  from  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approach. 

Thete  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 

Megistiat  readt ;  the  rett  in  silence  hear : 

*  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed. 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weaiy  slept  he  framed  thit  cool  retreat ; 
A  grateful  offering  here  to  rural  pe»ce. 
Hit  dinted  thield,  hit  helmet  he  retigned. 
O  ptMfiigfi  !  if  bom  to  noble  deedt, 
Tnou  would*st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jore^ 
Devote  thv  vigour  to  heroic  toils. 
And  thy  dechne  to  hospitable  caret. 
Rett  here;  then  teek  Oileut  in  hit  vale.' 


In  the  'Athenait'  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
tame  dattic  ttory  and  landteape.  The  foUowing  it 
an  exquitite  detcription  of  a  night  toene  :^ 

Silver  Phoebe  spreadt 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake, 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hae. 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.     IjO  !  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surface.     Marble  structuret  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  the  shore.     Now  silence  gentlv  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  oraiige  grorei^ 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge, 
Impart  to  fanning  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Exhaustless,  visiting  the  scene  with  sweetti 
Which  soflen  even  Briareus;  but  the  son 
Of  Oobiyas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

The  scene  presented  by  the  thoret  of  Salamit  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  depicted. 
The  poet  gives  no  burtt  of  enthutiatni  to  kincUe  up 
hit  page,  and  his  versiflcntion  retains  mott  of  itt 
utual  hardnctt  and  want  uf  flow  and  cadence ;  yet 
the  attemblage  dctcribed  is  to  vast  and  magnificent, 
and  hit  enumeration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
carries  with  it  a  hott  of  tpirit-ttirring  attociatioos:— 

[rA«  Annies  at  SalamU.'] 

0  sun  !  thou  o'er  Athenian  towers, 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  now,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piercing  eye 
Than  ever  time  di.^clorted.     Phaleron's  wave 
Presents  three  thouAnnd  barks  in  pendants  rich ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Hymettian  bees. 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  yards, 
The  reeling  masts  ;  the  whole  Cecropian  strand, 
Far  as  Elcusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites, 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  female  race, 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot. 
On  horses,  camels,  cars,     ^galeos  tall. 
Half  down  his  long  declivity,  where  spreadt 
A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court, 
In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  behind 
By  warriors  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge, 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad ; 
Below  the  monarch's  feet  the  immortal  guard, 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  beach. 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.     With  blaring  steel 
Of  Attic  arms  encircled,  from  the  deep 
Psyttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight. 
Like  Ariadne's  heaven -bespangling  crown, 
A  wreath  of  stars  ;  beyond,  in  dread  array. 
The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  galleys,  fill 
The  Salaminian  Straits ;  barbarian  prowt 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tower-like  shipt, 
Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  gently-swelling  soil 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  bounds  the  view. 
Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  arrayed. 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  spears. 
Of  length  terrific.    All  the  tender  tex. 
Ranked  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent, 
Ijook  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires. 
Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  deck.    The  younger  damtt 
In  bridal  robes  are  clad ;  the  matrons  sage, 
In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days ; 
But  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  breattt, 
W'hcre  Zephyr  plays,  uplifliug  with  hit  breath 
The  loosely-waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 
Of  Attic  graces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 
From  each  fair  head  the  trestet  fall,  entwined 
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With  newly-gathered  flowereta ;  chapleto  gaj 
The  snowy  hand  mistains ;  the  nati?e  eorli^ 
O'enhading  half,  augment  their  poweifbl  d 
While  VenuA,  tempered  hy  Minerra,  fiUi 
Their  eyes  with  ardour,  pointing  eTeiy  glaaot 
To  animate,  not  soften.    From  on  high 
Her  large  controlling  orbs  Timothea  rolli| 
Surpassing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 
In  majesty  of  shape  the  wife  of  JoTe, 
Presiding  o'er  the  empyreal  fair. 

A  popular  ritallt^  has  been  awarded  to  a  baQad 
of  Glover's,  while  his  epics  haye  sunk  into  obli- 
yion; — 


Admiral  ffoiiei't  Ohoii. 

fWrlttm  on  the  taking  of  Carthaffena  from  the  Spantaida, 

173B.] 

[The  oaae  of  Tlosicr,  which  is  here  so  pathetleally  repi«- 
lented,  was  briefly  this :— In  April  1796*  that  oommander  was 
Mot  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  to  hkwk 
up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  Uiat  country ;  or,  thoold  they 
presume  to  come  out,  to  seise  and  carry  them  Into  England. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Bastimenioe  near  Portobcno ; 
hut  being  restricted  by  his  orders  fhnn  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  courage,  lay  inactive  on  that  station  nntil  bo  became  the  Jest 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena,  and 
oontinued  cruising  in  thoae  seas  until  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  nnhealthy 
climate.  This  brave  man,  seeing  his  best  ofBcers  and  men  thns 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  Inevitable  destmctloo, 
and  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  ia  said  to  hSTS  died 
of  a  broken  heart] 

As  near  Portobello  Wing 

On  the  gentle-swelling  flood. 
At  midni^t,  with  streamers  flying, 

Our  triumphant  nary  rode ; 

There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  yictoriouSp 

Drank  success  to  inland's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 
Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heaid ; 

Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 
A  sad  troop  of  ^osts  appeared ; 

All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded. 
Which  for  winding-sheets  they  wure^ 

And,  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded. 
Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

^Vhen  tne  shade  of  Hosier  braye, 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Ruing  from  their  watery  grave : 

0*er  the  glimmering  waye  he  hied  him. 
Where  the  Burford  reared  her  sail. 

With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  Mm, 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  haiL 

Heed,  oh,  heed  our  fatal  storyl 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost ; 
Tou  who  now  hare  purchased  gloiy 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost : 

Though  in  Portobello's  ruin. 
You  now  triumph  fr«e  from  fean. 

When  you  think  on  my  undoing. 
You  will  mix  your  joys  with 


See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  waye, 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  wvsping; 

These  were  English  captains  braye. 


Mark  those  numbers,  pale  and  horrid. 
Who  were  onoe  my  Bail<»s  bold ; 

Lo  1  each  hangs  his  drooping  fonhsad. 
While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 
Did  this  Spanish  town  ailHg^t ; 

Nothing  then  its  wealth  deftnded 
But  my  orders — not  to  fi^t  I 


OhI  that  in  this  lolling 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdain. 

And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motion. 
To  haye  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain  I 

For  resistance  I  oould  fear  none ; 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  braye  and  ha|my  Vvnani 

Hast  achieyed  with  six  alioiia. 


Then  the  Bastimentos  nerer 
Had  our  foul  dishonour 

Nor  the  seas  the  sad  zecei 
Of  this  gallant  train  luikd 


Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismajii^ 
And  her  galleons  leadmg  home^ 

Though  condemned  for  disobeyioi^ 
I  had  met  a  traitcr's  doom : 

To  haye  fallen,  my  countir  aying^ 
'  He  has  played  an  English  part/ 

Had  been  better  far  than  dying 
Of  a  grieyed  and  broken  heart. 

Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  preyalL 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 
Think  what  thousands  fell  m  yi^ 

Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 
Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Hence  with  all  my  train  attending^ 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending^ 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  wo. 

Here  the  Bastimentos  yiewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom, 
And,  our  plaintiye  cries  renewing, 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloon. 

O'er  these  wares  forever  mourning 

Shall  we  roam,  deprived  of  rest. 
If,  to  Britain's  shores  returning^ 

You  n^lect  my  just  request ; 

Afier  this  proud  foe  subduing, 
When  your  patriot  friends  you  see^ 

Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 
And  for  England — shamed  in  me. 

The  poets  who  follow  are  a  secondary  dass,  ft 
of  whom  are  now  noted  for  more  than  one  or  ti 
fitvourite  pieces. 

BOBE&T  DODBLET. 

Robert  Dodslet  (1703-1764)  was  an  able  u 
spirited  publisher  of  his  day,  the  firiend  of  litentni 
and  of  literary  men.  He  prqjected  the  Annmal  R 
guter,  in  which  Burke  was  engaged,  and  he  was  tt 
first  to  collect  and  republish  the '  OM  English  Plaji 
which  form  the  foundation  of  onr  national  dram 
Dodsley  wrote  an  excellent  little  moral  treatiw,  71 
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at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten 
years,  and  became  an  accomplished  and  critical  clas- 
sical scholar.  He  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
the  ancient  authors  usually  studied,  but  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
sufficient  Hebrew  to  read  the  Psalms.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  of  Unirersity  college,  Oxford.  Her« 
his  taste  for  oriental  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  natire  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  discorered 
in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  Jones  accepted  an  offer  to  be 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  scholar  was  relicTed  from 
the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  fayou- 
rite  and  unremitting  studies.  An  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was 
afforded  in  1768.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visited  England,  and  brought  with  him  an 
eastern  manuscript,  containing  Hie  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmouth,  his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ent^ scholar  in  England  adequate  to  the  performance.^ 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  1769  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent. 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
station  in  life,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  applying  himself  with  bis  characteristic 
ardour  to  his  new  profession,  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  '  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
and  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and 
details.  In  1774  he  published  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry^  but  finding  that  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  minted  with  t^s 
resolution.  *  Hod  I  lived  at  Bome  or  Athens,'  he 
said,  *  I  should  have  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
— connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — ^to  the  groves  of  the  poets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  iii  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  1778,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isseus,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  were 
not  behdd  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Aicaie 
Ode,  animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  Jones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desirous,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
from  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politickms. 
His  wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Boigal,  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  1783,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
barked for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  William 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  Amcttons  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  iinwillied  in- 


tegrity, disinterested  benevolence,  and  unwearied 
perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
his  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  sdentifle 
olgects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
mote inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  his 
health  being  affected  by  the  climate  and  the  doee- 
ness  of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  tbroogfa 
various  parts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wrote  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  Hindoo  Wife,  a  poeti- 
cal tale,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Itu^, 
and  India,  He  also  studied  the  Sanscrit  language^ 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  &o 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  as  they  pleased. 
Some  translations  from  oriental  authors,  and  origi- 
nal poems  and  essays,  he  contributed  to  a  periodical 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  The  Asiatic  Mi^- 
ceUany,  He  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  England  by  Brutus,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  soften  the  violeDoe 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  probability,  the 
poet  conceived  the  f^iture  comprohension  of  Hi]idi>- 
stan  within  the  circle  of  British  dominion,  aa  pro- 
spectively visible  in  the  age  of  Brutus,  to  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  This  goi^geooB 
design  he  hod  matured  so  far  as  to  write  the  argu- 
ments of  the  intended  books  of  his  epic,  but  the 
iSoem  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt  In  1789  Sir 
William  trandated  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  Soeon- 
tala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a.  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  compile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil.  His  motive  to  this  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  digest,  was  to  aid  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  securing 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  administea- 
tion  of  justice  by  their  own  laws.    Eager  to  aocom- 

flish  his  digest,  Sir  William  Jones  remained  in 
ndia  after  the  delicate  health  <tf  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  1793.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  in  April 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  wtuch 
terminated  fatally,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monimient  to  his  memoiy  in  St  Paul's  CatbedraL 
The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
he  had  comprised  them  in  hii  short  life  of  forty- 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probably  never 
b^  surpassed;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  a 
critical  study  of  the  literature  and  antiquities  of 
various  nations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attained  to  a 
high  rank  in  England,  and  he  was  the  Justinian  of 
India.  In  genenl  sdence  there  were  few  depart- 
ments of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  botany,  and  music,  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient '  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer,  *  to  mive 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  hsd  been  at- 
tained was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  (^ 
served  to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  aooomplishments  or  to  his  knowledga 
When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn; 
and  in  seasons  of  intermisdon  from  professional  ihity, 
conthraed  throughout  the  day;  meditation  retiaoed 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  inves- 
tigation discovered.  By  a  regular  appUcation  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various 
objects  without  confhsion;  and  in  und^takings 
which  depended  on  his  individual  perseveranceb  ha 
was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  from  prooeediog  to 
a  BUOceisM  termination,*     With  respect  to  the 
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diTisioii  of  bit  time.  Sir  WiUiani  Jones  hud  written 
in  India,  on  a  wmtJk  piece  of  paper,  the  following 
lines: — 

SirEdvardCoh: 

Six  houre  in  Aeep,  in  law's  grave  studj  six. 
Foot  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  naturs  fix. 

Rather: 

Seren  hoars  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seren, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  aa  to  hearen.* 

Tlie  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  hare  been  collected 
and  printed  in  two  small  rolumes.  An  eariy  collec- 
tioQ  was  published  by  himself,  dedicated  to  the 
Goontess  Spencer,  in  1772.  They  consist  of  a  few 
original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphrases  of 
Torkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hymns  on  subjects  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs 
from  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beautiful  lyric  from 
Hafix  is  the  most  Talusble.  The  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  eariy  turned  towards  eastern  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expres* 
sions,  and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  chaste- 
neas  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  tlieir  illustrious  author  *  reflects  credit,' 
ss  Campbell  remarks,  *on  poetical  biography,  but 
his  secondary  fame  as  a  composer  shows  that  the 
palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  even  by 
^[rtat  genius,  without  exdusiye  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit.' 


An  Odt,  in  Jmiiatum  cfAlctnu, 

What  constitutes  a  state! 
Not  high-raiwd  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  nch  naries  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brcnred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  fjur  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Soeh  was  tiiis  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fiurer,  and  the  Cretan  shore  1 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile! 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ! 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  rilent  grave. 

•  As  rapeets  deep,  the  ezsmple  of  Mr  Welter  Bcoit  may  be 
ftUed  tothst  of  Sir  wnUsm  Jones,  for  the  great  novelist  hu 
ststodtbslhergqairBdfrenhoareof  tetsianconscionwf  to 
At  him  lor  tbe  dnties  of  the  dsy. 


A  Penitm  Song  of  Jlajiu 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  charm  my  d^bty 
And  bid  these  arms  thv  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 
Would  rive  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samaroand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O!  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids, 
Wbose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display. 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 
And  robs  roy  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  si^is. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  imiMurt ! 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow. 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  I 

Speak  not  of  f&te :  ah  !  change  the  theme. 

And  tallc  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 

"Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine. 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Bouity  has  such  resistless  power. 

That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame  * 

Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 

For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 

When  to  the  banks  of  Nil  us  came 

A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy  1 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  ssge)  : 
While  music  cnarms  the  ravished  ear ; 
While  si>arliling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard ! 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip! 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill. 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  I 

Oo  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 

Whoso  accents  flow  with  artless  ease. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung ! 

Tht  Chndvding  Senience  of  Berheley't  Sirii  JmUattd. 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay, 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  bv  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  mv  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 

s  The  foUowing  f s  the  Isat  •entenee  of  the  8Iite :— *  Ue  thst 
would  nmke  a  ml  imyress  In  knowladge  most  dedloste  his 
Age  as  well  as  youth,  tha  latter  growth  aa  well  as  the  txti 
frolta,  St  the  altar  of  Troth.* 
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Hie  pcMt-parfoiiKt  through  erny  Teiii 
Of  diiripaiUiii'a  hydra  reisn.  * 

Suffice  it,  that  by  just  degreei 
Ther  reached  all  heights,  and  rote  with 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way  uncalled. 
And  ready  dupes  are  lie  er  black-balled.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  grare  cautious  few  who  live 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  liTing  thriy^ 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France^ 
And  the  soft  sons  of  wmchalanct. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use. 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Adranoed  to  fashion's  warering  head. 
They  now,  where  onoe  they  followed,  led ; 
Derised  new  systems  of  deli^^ht, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night. 
In  different  circles  reigned  supreme ; 
Wires  copied  her,  and  husbauda  him ; 
Till  so  dirinelp  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  Um-ion^ 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tiltHi-Ute  across  the  fire ; 
Looked  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak. 
So  sallow  wai  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rouge  had  striTen  in  rain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wished  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 
At  length  it  burst.    *  Tis  time,' he  cries, 
*  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 
Are  you  too  tired !' — then  checked  a  groan. 
She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 

'  How  delicate  the  married  life  I 
You  lore  your  husband,  I  my  wife ; 
Not  eren  satiety  could  tame, 
Nor  dijwipation  quench  the  flame. 

True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
m«  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 
In  rural  itccnes  retired  we  sou^t 
In  Tain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 
Though  blest  with  love's  Indulgoit  itora, 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
"Twas  company,  'twas  friends  to  shai* 
The  bllu  we  languished  to  declare ; 
Twas  social  oonrerse,  change  of  soena^ 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  ipl^eD  ; 
Short  abeences  to  wake  desire. 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

We  left  the  lonesome  place,  and  ibiind. 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 
The  springs  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 
As,  from  Um  nest  not  wandering  far, 
In  lifht  excursions  through  the  air,  ' 
The  feathered  tenants  of  the  groy* 
Around  in  mazy  eirdes  moye, 
Sip  the  cool  springe  that  mnmtiiring  flow. 
Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough ; 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  retuminc  to  the  nest» 
In  easy  mirth  we  (matted  o^er 
The  trifles  of  the  6mj  befbveu 

Bdiold  OS  ncyw,  dtaeolnng  qiiilt 
In  the  fuU  ooenn  of  delight ; 


In  plcasnree  eveiy  hour  emplor, 
Immened  in  all  the  world  calls  joj  ; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expenee 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great: 
Nor  happy  yet !  and  whcre's  the  wondvl 
We  livcj  mjf  dear^  too  wtu^  asumdtrf 

The  mond  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
Ai  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own* 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  geniu  store  ; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  artery,  every  vein. 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  caraei^ 
But  still  return  and  centre  there ; 
So  real  happiness  below  . 

Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song,  • 

Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force. 
And  gain  fireeh  vigour  from  Uieir  souiceu 

DE  JAMES  OBAINOKB. 

Dn  Jambs  Graingbb  (1721-1766)  was,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  lYior,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith,  *  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Cumberland.'  lie  studied  medicine  in  Edinbargh, 
wai  in  the  army,  and,  on  the  peace,  established  him- 
self as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Loiulon.  Hii  poem 
of  Solitude  appeared  in  17ft5,  and  was  praised  by 
Johnson,  who  considered  the  opening  *  very  noble.' 
Orainger  wrote  several  other  pieces,  translated 
Tibullus,  and  was  a  critic  in  the  Montlily  Review. 
In  1759  he  went  to  St  Christophers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as.  a  physician,  and 
married  a  lady  of  &rtune.  During  his  residence 
there,  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Sugar' Canet  which 
Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem ;  and  the  arguments  in  which,  Southcy  says, 
are  *  ludicrously  flat  and  formal'  One  point  is  cer- 
tainly ridiculous  enough ;  *  he  very  poetically,'  says 
Campbell,  *  dignifles  the  poor  negroes  with  the  name 
of  **  swains." '    Grainger  died  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ode  to  Solitude. 

O  Solitude,  romantic  maid ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread^ 
Or  haunt  the  desert^  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifl^  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  slesp^ 
From  Heclft  view  the  thawing  deep. 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey. 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo. 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveyings 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence^ 
Bloated  empiric,  pufiSd  Pretence^ 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  8peak% 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks^ 
Intrusion  with  a  fopliug's  face, 
CICEOcant  of  time  and  piaos), 
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Bparka  of  fin  Di«cnii<m  blowing. 
Ductile,  ooort-bred  Flattarj,  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck.  Grimace's  leer. 
Squint-eyed  Censure's  artful  sneer, 
Ambition's  buskins,  steened  in  bloody 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  witb  yean, 
Conscious  Virtue  void  of  fears. 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shj, 
Meditation's  piercing  eye,  • 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moes  redined. 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mindy 
Wrapt  earth-gazing  Rererie, 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare. 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child. 
Seel  the  solitary  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired. 

The  wise  Eurij^ides  inspired ; 

You  taught  the  sadly-pleaning  air 

That  Athens  sared  from  ruins  bare. 

You  gare  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow. 

And  unlocked  the  springs  of  wo ; 

You  penned  what  exiled  Naeo  thought, 

And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucliise  you  strayed, 

When  death  snatched  his  long-lored  maid ; 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

Ye  strewed  with  flowers  her  riigin  urn. 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen. 

With  bloodshot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 

Hymen  his  yellow  vestment  tore. 

And  Diive  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 

But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 

That  wept  NardsM  youns  and  gay ; 

Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing. 

While  YOU  touched  the  mournful  string ; 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild, 

Orim-faoed  Melancholy  smiled. 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn ; 

Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young  I 

When  all  nature's  hushed  asleen, 

Nor  Lore  nor  Guilt  their  Tinls  Keep, 

Soft  you  leave  your  caTemed  den. 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn. 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet. 

Where,  as  you  pensive  pace  along. 

You  catch  the  distant  snepherd's  song, 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 

Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plumed  wings. 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  nngs. 

But  when  mid-day  fervours  glow. 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  co. 

Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came, 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game  ; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind. 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  height, 

Wi^e  you  with  her  solemn  strain. 

And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume ; 
Purer  every  fountain  flows, 
Stronser  evenr  wildling  crowi. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  pleaM^ 
Or  for  £une  renoonoe  their 


What  u  fiune!  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold  I  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meedt 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fair. 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands, 
Scooped  by  nature's  salvage  haiid% 
Bosomed  in  the  gloomy  mde 
Of  cjpiess  not  with  age  decayed. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits^ 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits. 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  lise^ 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  Male ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine^ 
The  boumlesB  macrocosm's  thine.      * 


JAKES  HBRRICK. 

Jamxs  Mebkick  (1720-1766)  waa  a  disttngoished 
classical  acholar,  and  tutor  to  Lord  North  at  Oxford. 
He  took  orders,  but  was  unable  to  do  duty,  from 
delicate  health.  Merrick  wrote  some  hjrmns,  and 
attempted  a  rersiou  of  the  psalms,  with  no  great 
success.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  instroctiTe 
fable  by  this  worthy  divine  i— 

Tkt  ChamdeouL 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainft  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 
'  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.'— 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pused. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature^ 
*  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 
'  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  t 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue~ 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  V 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 
"Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  fat  food.' 

'  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  yon. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

'  "Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  aasore  ye.* 
'  Green  r  cries  the  other  in*  foiy: 
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To  becU  of  rtate  go,  balm j  sleep, 
(I'U  where  you're  seldom  be^n,) 

May's  ripl  whili*  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  yirgins  wait. 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  golden  gate. 

And  giyes  the  promised  May. 
Hethinkt  I  hear  the  maidi  declara^ 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  flagrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  groye ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  loye. 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird!  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'TIS  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  leyel  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  roye. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  loye: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  yiigin  queen ; 
And  harkl  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Content,  a  PastortU. 

0*er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  ban. 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despiur, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow  sheayes  from    rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crowned, 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  rofmd, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselyes  down  to  a  cooling  repast. 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  oest ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 
cast, 

Loye  slily  stole  into  my  breast  I 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  yugins,  her  yoice  was  diyine  I) 
I'ye  rich  ones  rdected,  and  great  ones  denied, 

But  take  me  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

)Ier  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek, 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  1 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  slowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loyed  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  nmge  o'er  the  slow-zising  hills, 

yelighted  wiw  pastoral  yiews. 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils, 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

OAie  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The 'cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  sive^ 

And  shepherds  haye  named  her  Content. 


NATHAHZSL  COTTOR. 

Kathamibl  Cotton  (1721-1788),  wrote  Fttumt 
la  Ver$e,  for  children,  and  a  yolume  of  poetical 
MisoeBamie$,  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
Bt  Albana»  and  waa  diatinguiahed  for  hii  akiU  in  the 


treatment  of  caaet  of  inianify.  Cowper,  his  oatient, 
bears  eyidence  to  his  *  welf-kaiowii  hunuuutj  suid 
sweetnesa  of  temper.' 


l%eFirende. 

Dear  Chloe,  idiUe  the  busy  crowd. 
The  yain,  tlie  wealthy,  and  the  pieod^ 

In  folly's  mace  adyance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pide 
Be  culed  our  choice,  we'll  step  astde^ 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire. 

Where  loye  our  hours  employs  $ 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prise, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selyes  our  joys  must  floWf 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 
Of  rest  was  Noah's  doye  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Oiyin^  her  yain  excursion  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  pewen^ 
We,  who  infproye  his  zolden  hours. 

By  sweet  expenen^  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Giyes  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  proye  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  oyer  rise : 
Well  form  their  minds,  with  studious 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  dues. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age» 

And  crown  our  hoaiy  hairs : 
They'll  grow  in  yirtue  eyciy  day; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loyes  repay, 

And  recompense  our  caress 

No  borrowed  joys»  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  liye  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs!  we  enyy  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  1 

For  nature's  calls  are  few: 
In  this  the  art  of  linng  lies. 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 

Well  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Proyidenoe  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  ren  small, 
'TIS  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide, 
Pfttient  when  fayours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  layours  giTB ; 
I>ear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom^  part ; 
Tliis  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  firagTMiee  smells  to  hmnau 
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Well  Mk  no  loof  proincted  trMt» 
Sinoe  winter-life  is  aeldom  sweet ; 

Bot  when  our  festt  is  o'er^ 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise. 
Nor  grudfe  our  sons  with  enrioos  9jm 

TIm  relics  of  oar  store. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  through  life  we'll  gO| 
Its  cheonend  paths  of  joj  and  wo 

w  ith  caations  slope  well  tread  ; 
Quit  its  Tain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead : 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloom  j  Tale  attend. 

And  cheer  our  d jing  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death* 


AHITBT. 

Chuvtoprbk  ANSfTBT  (1724-1805)  was  anthor  of 
Tkt  New  Baik  Guide,  a  light  satirical  and  hwnorons 

rm,  which  appeared  in  1766,  and  set  an  example 
this  description  of  compositioD,  that  has  since 
been  followed  in  numerous  instances,  and  with  great 
mcoets.     Smollett,  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  pub- 
liihed  ilTe  jears  later,  may  be  slmost  said  to  haTe 
reduced  the  '  New  Bath  Guide'  to  prose.    Many  of 
the  ehtrscters  and  situations  are  exactly  the  same 
u  those  of  Anstey.    This  poem  seldom  rises  aboTe 
the  tone  of  oonTersation,  but  is  easy,  sportiTe,  and 
entertaining.    The  fashionable  Fribbles  of  the  day, 
the  chat,  scandal,  and  amusements  of  those  attend- 
ing the  wells,  and  the  canting  hypocrisv  of  some 
Kctarians,  are  depicted,  sometimes  with  indelicacy, 
bat  always  with  force  and  liTeliness.    Mr  Anstey 
wu  son  of  the  Rct.  Dr  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinke- 
lej,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  considerable  Umded  property,  which  the  poet  after- 
vards  inherited.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  schod, 
and  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and^in 
both  places  he  distinguish^  himself  as  a  classrcal 
icholar.    In  conaequenoe  of  his  refusal  to  deliTer 
certain  decUmations,  Anstey  quarrelled  with  the 
heads  of  the  unirersity,  and  was  denied  the  usual 
degree.    In  the  epilogue  to  the  *  New  Bath  Guide,' 
he  alludes  to  tH|f  fif^ifpttyooft— 

^  Onnta,  sweet  Gianta,  where  studious  of  ease, 
,  SercQ  jean  did  I  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 

He  then  went  into  the  army,  and  married  Miss 
Calrert,  sister  to  his  friend  John  CalTert,  Esq^  of 
AUbury  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
,  horough  of  Hertford.  He  was  a  frequent  resident  in 
the  d^  of  Bath,  and  a  faTourite  in  the  fashionable 
ind  literary  coteries  of  the  place.  In  1766  was  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  poem,  which  instantly  be^une 
popular.  He  wrote  Tarious  other  pieces — A  Poem 
M  Oie  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock^  1767  ;  An 
Ekctim  BalL,  m  Poetical  Lettera  from  Mr  Inkle  at 
Bath  to  kia  Wife  at  Gkmceateri  a  Paraphrase  o/T  the 
ThirteeMth  Chapter  af  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CoriH- 
«»*Mt;  a  satire  entitled  The  Priest  Dissected;  Specu- 
fafUM,  or  a  Defence  of  Mankind  (1780)  ;  lAberalitv, 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Decayed  Macenvni  (1788);  the 
Farmer's  Dmtghter,  a  Poetical  Tale  (1795);  and 
^*rioas  other  copies  of  occasional  Terses.  Anstey 
BMo  tnoalated'  Gray's  Elegy  into  Latin  Terse,  and 
•ddreised  an  degant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr  Jenner. 
White  the  •  New  Bath  Guide'  was  *  the  only  thing 
in  fishion,*  and  relished  for  its  noTel  and  original 
kind  of  hunoor,  the  other  piodactioDa  of  Anstey 


were  neglected  by  the  public,  and  haTe  neTer  been 
reTiTed.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  estate^ 
the  poet,  howcTer,  was  independent  of  the  publio 
support,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
up  to  his  eightieth  year.  While  on  a  Tisit  to  hia 
son-in-law,  Mr  Bosanquet,  at  Hamage,  Wiltshire^ 
be  was  taken  iU,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  Auguit  1800. 

The  PMie  BreaJefatL 

Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  poet| 
To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  nopes  he  her  ladyship's  fa? our  might  win. 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I^  sure  he's  a  penon  of  great  resolution, 
Though  delicate  nerres,  and  a  weak  constitution  ; 
For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  riTer, 
And  TOwed  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liws 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote^ 
If  we  all  for  Spring  Oaraeni  set  out  in  a  boat : 
I  noTsr  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 
Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wmd  and  the  imin  ; 
For  sure  such  confusion  was  nerer  ^et  known  ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardmal  blown : 
While  his  lordship, embroidered  and  powdered  all  oW, 
Was  bowing,  and  handine  the  ladies  ashore : 
How  the  Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  ran; 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  Tory  good  fUn  ; 
For  by  waggling  their  tails^  they  all  seemed  to  take 

puns 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains ; 
And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather. 
The  people  of  oualit^  flocked  all  together ; 
All  pressing,  aadressing,  caressing,  and  fond. 
Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond ; 
You're  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppoes^ 
But,  for  fear  you  haTe  not,  take  the  list  as  it  gosii 

There  was  Lady  Oreasewrister, 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  ladyship's  sister : 

Lord  Cxam,  and  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

With  Manhal  Caroaaer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  HanoTerian  Baron  Panxmowier; 
Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  oompany  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance^ 
And  ate  oread  and  butter  with  great  perseTeranoet 
All  the  chocolate  too,  that  mT  lord  set  before  'em« 
The  ladies  despatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around, 
The  horns  and  the  clariona  echoing  sound. 
Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blmr  . 
O'er  fkagrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
The  peer  was  ouite  rarished,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunoutter,  in  beautiful  pride  1 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  surreyed 
AH  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed : 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thenander, 

Breathed  heaTenly  measurss. 

•  •  • 

O I  had  I  a  Toioe  that  was  stronger  than  steely 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  months,  yet  I  nerer  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  lord  made  to  Lady  Bunbotterl 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touched  a  bit. 
While  ahe  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  (me  taite,  when  they  treeti 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  noTor  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  nsTor  will  giro 
Any  srand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  Uto  : 
For  rm  of  opinion,  'tis  proper  to  chew 
The  stomach  and  bowels  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
Begale  Uke  the  hrsakihft  I  saw  on  the  taUet 
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And  Dov,  one  night,  in  mnsing  mood. 

As  all  alone  he  HUOy 
The  nnwelcome  mewrager  of  Fate 

Onoe  more  hefote  him  etood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  furpriie, 
'  So  Boon  returned !'  old  Dodsoo  cries. 
'So  soon  d'ye  call  itl*  Death  replies: 
'  Sarel J,  mj  friend,  jou're  but  in  jest ! 

Since  I  was  here  before 
Tx  j  siz-and-thirtT  years  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  founcore.' 

'  So  much  the  worse,*  the  clown  rejoined  ; 
'  To  !(|>are  the  a;^  would  be  kind : 
liowerer,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  repal ! 
F.I.'te  you  are  cume  on  a  fool's  errand. 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant.* 
Br^ide,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  1  hare  looked  for  nii^hts  and  mornings  ; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  recover  damages.' 

*  1  know/  cries  Death,  *  that  at  the  best, 
I  wldvim  am  a  welcome  guest ; 

But  don*t  be  captioits,  fnend,  at  least ; 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
Tu  »tunip  about  your  farm  and  stable : 
Your  years  hare  run  to  a  great  length ; 
I  wifth  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  I' 

*  Hold,'  sars  the  farmer,  *  not  so  fast ! 
1  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past.' 

*  And  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies : 
*  Howerer,  you  still  keq)  your  eyes ; 
Aiid  sure  to  see  one's  lores  and  friends, 
For  le^  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 

*  Perhaps,'  says  Dodson,  *  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight.' 

*  This  is  a  shocking  talc,  tis  true ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you : 
Kach  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

'  There's  none,'  cries  he ;  '  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  isrrown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  the  spectre  stem  rejoined. 

These  are  anjustifiable  yearnings ; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

Vou've  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings; 
So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part ;' 
He  said,  and  touched  him  witn  his  dart. 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 

TBOMAl  MOM. 

The  Ret.  Thomas  Mom,  who  died  in  1808,  minis- 
ter of  Bricriy  Hill,  and  of  Trentham,  in  StafTordshire, 
published  anonymously,  in  1769,  a  collection  of  mis- 
oeUaneoos  poems,  forming  a  thin  quarto,  which  he 
had  printed  at  WdTerhampton.  One  piece  was 
copied  by  Dodsley  into  his  *  Annual  Ilcgistcr,'  and 
frt»m  thence  has  been  transferred  (different  persons 
being  assigned  as  the  author)  into  almost  eveo' 
periodical  and  collection  of  fugitive  verses.  This 
poem  is  entitled  TTu  Beggar  (sometimes  called  The 
Be*fgai^a  PetitUm),  and  contains  much  pathetic  and 
Daturml  sentiment  finely  expressed. 

J%e  Beggar, 

Pity  the  sorrowi  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

%\'hose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

sfsloifc  WOkss, 
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These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthene<l  yean  ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek. 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rihing  ground. 
With  tempting  as|»ect  drew  nic  from  my  road. 

For  plenty  there  a  rettidcnce  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morM.>l  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  uionial  forced  m«>  from  the  door. 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh  !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome. 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  iiicrcing  is  the  cold  I 

Short  is  my  pansage  to  the  fnend  Iv  tomb. 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

■ 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  Koft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast. 

Your  hands  would  not  ilithhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  we  repine  f 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see: 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  patcnial  lot. 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sjirightly  hailed  the  mom; 
But  ah  !  oppression  forcc»l  nie  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age  I 
Lurcil  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 

Is  ca-'t,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stag^ 
And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care  I 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree. 

Fell — lingerin«^  fell,  a  victim  to  des]>air. 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

\VhoHe  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindle*!  to  the  shortest  s|>an. 

Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  stors. 


SGOTTISn   rOET& 

Though  most  Scottish  authors  at  this  time — as 
Tlionison,  Mallet,  Hamilton,  and  Boattic — composed 
in  the  Kngli>h  language,  a  few,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Hanisay,  cultivated  their  natire 
tontrue  with  ct)nsiderable  success.  The  popularity 
of  Ramsay's  *  Tea-Table  Miscellany'  led  to  other 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
son^.  In  1751  apiM^ared  *Yuir's  Cliamicr,'  and  in 
17C9  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  *  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALEXANDER  ROSS. 

Alexander  Boss,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee,  in 
Angus,  M'hon  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  1768 
published  at  AlK*r<lwn,  by  the  adviw  of  I>r  Beattie, 
a  Tolume  entitled  JJelenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shq^^ 
herdesMf  a  PoMtoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  io 
which  are  adtled  a  few  Songs  by  the  Author,  Rots 
was  a  gtM)d  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  sonn 
— as  Woo'tl,  and  MarrieiU  and  a\  The  Bock  and  Me 
Wee  Pickle  Tow — are  still  popular  in  Scotland.  Being 
chiefly  written  in  the  Kincaidineshire  dialect  (which 
differs  in  many  expressions,  and  in  pnumnciation, 
fVom  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Bums),  Roes  is  leu 
known  out  of  his  native  district  tluui  he  ought  to 
be.    Beattie  took  a  wann  interest  in  the  *  good* 
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pular,  but  the  ladj  kept  the  secret  of  its  author- 
ship  for  the  long  period  of  flftj  years,  when,  in 
1823,  she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  aooompanying  the  disdosore  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  drcamstances  nnder  which  it  was 
written.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
continuations  to  the  ballad,  whidi,  like  all  other 
continuations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  originaL  Indeed,  toe  tale  of 
sorrow  is  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  no  addi- 
tions could  be  msde  without  marring  its  simplicity 
or  its  pathos.  I^ady  Anne  wss  daughter  of  James 
Lindsay,  fifth  Earl  of  fialcarres ;  she  was  bom  8th 
December  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librarian  to  George  IIL,  and  diedt  without 
issue,  on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

A^dd  Bobm  Oray. 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hame. 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showera  frae  my  ee^ 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Toung  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  aocht  me  for  his 

bride; 
Bat  aaring  a  croon,  he  had  naething  else  beside : 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  voung  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
Ajid  the  croon  and  the  pond  wero  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa^ 

YtheA  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  oow  was 

stown  awa; 
My  &ther  brak  his  arm,  and  young  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  aold  Robin  Gray  cam'  a-coortin'  me. 

My  &ther  cooldna  work,  and  mj  mother  oouldna  spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  bat  their  bread  I  cooldna  win ; 
Aold  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 

hisee, 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes.  Oh,  many  me  I 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  hi^  and  the  ship  It  was  a 

wreck: 
The  ship  it  was  a  wreck — ^why  didna  Jamie  dee  I 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae's  me  1 

My  &ther  9XfptA  satr :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  ips  like  to 
break: 


my 

See  Uiey  gtcd  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea; 
And  anld  Bobin  Oray  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When,  ntttng  tae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  Baw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  oouldna  think  it  he, 
Tin  he  said,  I'm  come  back  for  to  many  thee. 

Oh,  sair  did  ws  xreei,  and  muekle  did  we  say; 
We  took  but  ae  aiss,  and  we  tore  oorselres  away : 
I  wiih  I  were  dead  1  but  I'm  no  like  to  doe ; 
And  why  do  I  lire  to  say,  Wae's  me  t 

I  nog  like  a  duust,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  daama  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
But  111  do  mr  best  a  fain  wife  to  be^ 
For  auld  Rohm  Qt%j  is  kind  onto  me. 


MUS  Jixm  vLuun  and  xbs  cockbubm. 

Two  fersions  of  the  national  ballad.  The  Fhwen 
9f  ffts  /WvsC,  continue  to  diride  the  farour  of  al 
lorers  of  song,  and  both  are  the  composition  of 
ladies.     In   minute  obserration  of  domestic  life. 
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guage  of  the  heart,  ladies  have  olten  excelled  the 
*  lords  of  the  creation,'  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifold^  The  first  copy  of  rerses,  bewaibng 
the  losses  sustained  at  Flodden,  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  EUiot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minta  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  subject,  but  was  in  reality  ooca^ 
sioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Selkirkshire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Femilie, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Flitrick  Cock- 
bum,  adrocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  with  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  but  both  are  beautifu,  and  in 
singing,  the  second  is  the  most  e^ctiTe. 

Tht  Fhwen  rf  the  ForaL 
[ByMlaJsneEniot] 

I're  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
Tiamcw  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaninj^ 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  bochts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  sooming^ 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  hot  si^^hing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering^ 
The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  giay ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleechinj^ 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roaming, 
'Boot  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

Bat  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie-- 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a' wede  away. 

Dole  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  I 

The  English,  for  snce,  by  guile  wan  the  day ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  fbucfat  aye  the  fore- 
most, 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking^ 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning-* 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away, 

TU  Fhwen  ofiheFontL 
[By  Mrs  Gookbonu] 

I're  seen  the  smiling 

Of  Fortune  beguiling ; 
I'to  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  deeays 

Sweet  was  its  blessing. 

Kind  its  caressing ; 
But  now  'tis  fled— fled  far  away. 

I're  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  mosi  pleasant  and  g^f  ; 

Sae  bonnie  was  their  blooming  I 

Their  scent  the  air  perfuming ! 
But  now  they  are  iftthered  and  weeded  away. 

I're  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I're  seen  Tweed's  surer  streams. 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams, 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  rowed  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune, 
Why  this  cruel  sporting  t 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ff 
Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me^ 
Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me  ; 
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lOHN  SUXMSB. 

Something  of  a  natioofll  m  well  as  a  Mtriotic  cha- 
xacter  may  be  claimed  for  the  lively  song  of  TuUock' 
gonm^  the  composition  of  the  Rev.  John  Sunnxb 
(1721-1807),  who  inspired  some  of  the  strains  of 
Burnt,  and  who  delighted,  in  life  as  in  his  poetry,  to 
difihse  feelings  of  kindliness  and  good  will  among 
men.  Mr  Skinner  officiated  as  Episcopal  minister 
of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire,  for  sizty-flTe  years. 
After  the  troubled  period  of  the  Bebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  Episcopal  der^  of  Scotland  laboured 
under  the  duurge  of  disaSection,  Skinner  was  im- 
prisoned six  months  for  preaching  to  more  than  four 
persons!  He  died  in  his  son's  bouse  at  Aberdeen, 
haying  realised  his  wish  of  *  seeing  onoe  more  his 
children's  grandchildren,  and  peace  upon  Israel' 
Besides  *  Tullochgorum,'  and  other  songs.  Skinner 
wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  and  some 
theological  treatises. 

Come  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried, 
And  lay  your  diiipates  all  aside  ; 
What  sipifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  them  f 
Let  Whig  and  Toiy  all  agree, 
Whi«  and  Tory,  Whi«  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tonr  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whigmegmorum. 
Let  ^\llig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee^ 
yAnd  cheerfu'  sins  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  TuiloGhgorttm. 

0,  Tullochgorum's  my  delight ; 

It  gan  us  a'  in  ane  unite  ; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a% 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  meny, 
Blithe  and  mernr  we's^  a', 

And  mak'  a  cneeifu  quondn. 
Blithe  and  meny  we's  be  a', 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa', 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrsse 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lajs  ; 
I  wadna  ffie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  hot, 

Wi'  a'  their  Tariorums. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste. 

Compared  wi'  Tullod^orunu 

Let  warldly  minds  themselyes  oppress 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselres  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 

Like  auld  Philosonhorum  I 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  nt, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit. 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum  f 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  b«  his  end. 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  I 


May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Peace  and  plen^,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dMnties,  a  gr^t  store  o'  'em  t 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstained  by  any  yicious  blot ; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  disoontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppresrion's  tool. 
May  envy  knaw  his  rotten  soul. 

And  discontent  devour  him  1 
May  dool  and  soxrow  be  his  chance^ 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  'imi 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  France^ 
Whae'er  he  be  that  yriniM  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum  ! 


BOBERT  CBAWrOB^ 

BoBBBT  Crawtord,  Ruthor  of  The  BwA  aboan 
Traqucur^  and  the  still  finer  lyric  of  T\oeedtide^  was 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Achinames.  He 
assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  «Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany,' and,  according  to  information  obtained  by 
Bums,  was  drowned  in  coming  from  France  in 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  poetiod 
fancy  and  expression.  *  The  tme  muse  of  natiye 
pastoral,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  *  seeks  not  to 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments ;  her  spirit 
is  in  homely  loye  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple, 
like  the  rebgion  of  the  land,  she  utters  nothing  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  soil ;  and  of  this  spirit,  and  of  this  feel- 
ing, Crawford  is  a  large  partaker.' 

l%e  Sulk  oftooii  Thiquair, 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  eyery  iwun, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieyes  me ; 
Though  thus  I  languish  and  oomplun, 

Alas  I  she  ne'er  belieyes  me. 
My  yows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air. 

Unheeded,  never  move  her  ; 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traqu/dr, 

Twas  there  I  first  did  loye  her. 

That  day  she  smiled  and  made  me  glad. 

No  maid  seemed  ever  kinder ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  l»d, 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her : 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  name. 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender ; 
If  more  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  blam^-^ 

I  meant  not  to  ofiend  her. 

Yet  now  she  ioomful  flees  the  plain. 
The  fields  we  then  firequentra ; 

If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain. 
She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 

The  bonnie  bush  bloomed  lair  in  May, 
It's  sweets  I'll  aye  remember ; 

But  now  her  frowns  mske  it  decay- 
It  findes  as  in  December. 

Te  rural  powers,  who  hear  mj  stnuns. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  gnere  me  f 
0  mske  her  partner  in  m^  pains^ 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me : 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair, 

My  passion  no  more  tender ; 
III  leave  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair— 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 
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I 


TweediiiU. 

WhMi  beantiet  does  Flora  discloie  I 

How  fweei  are  her  imiles  npon  Tweed  I 
Yet  Mary*!,  ttill  fweeter  than  thoie^ 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Ko  dai«j,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose. 

Not  all  the  ghj  flowers  of  the  field. 
Not  Tweed,  glidms  gently  through  thott, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grore. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dore. 

With  music  enchant  erery  bush. 
Come  let  us  ffo  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  now  the  primroees  sprinff ; 
Well  lodge  in  some  Tillase  on  Tweed, 

And  lore  while  the  feauiered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  lore  pass  the  long  dayf 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sWp  t 
I>o  they  nerer  carelessly  stray 

Wliile  ha|>pily  she  lies  asleep  t 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  zest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  eaM  the  soil  pains -of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

I         Tis  she  does  the  Tirgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  faimt  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  channer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  t 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  the^  feed! 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet- winding  Tay  t 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  I 

SIS  qhjiest  eluot. 

Sim  GiLBBKT  Eluot.  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Soott  calls  *  the  beautiful  pastoral  song,'  beginning 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

was  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
1763  treasurer  of  the  nary,  and  afterwards  keeper 
of  the  signet  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Tytler  of  Woodhousdee  says,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
vho  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  that  instrument  into 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1725. 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook. 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  rorsook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wore ; 

Tor  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  loye. 
Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  t 
Why  left  I  Amyntal    Why  broke  I  my  yowl 
Oh,  giye  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
And  111  wandCT  from  loye  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Through  regions  remote  in  yain  do  I  roye, 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  loye! 
Oh,  fool !  to  imagine  that  aught  oould  subdue 
A  loTe  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 

Alas!  'tis  too  late  al  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  neyer  be  thine : 
Thy  tears  are  all  fiuitlesB,  thy  wishes  are  yain. 
The  moments  n^lected  return  not  again. 


1 


I 


BoBEBT  Febousson  was  the  poet  of  Scottish  city- 
life,  or  rather  the  laureate  of  Edinburgh.  A  happy 
tsknt  cf  partrajiuf  the  pcciiliTities  of  local  man- 


ners, a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  yein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  copious 
and  expressiye,  form  his  chief  merits  as  a  poet  He 
had  not  the  inyention  or  picturesque  fancy  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Bums.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  that  threw  up  early  its 
natiye  products,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion ; 
but  it  had  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  yaluable  production.  A  few  short  years, 
howeyer,  comprised  his  span  of  literature  and  of  life; 
and  criticism  would  be  ill  employed  in  scrutinising 
with  seyerity  the  occasional  poems  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  written  from  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  professional  drudgery  or  midnight 
dissipation.  That  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Fergusson  must 
haye  had  the  eye  and  fancy  of  a  true  poet  His 
obsenration.  too,  for  one  so  young,  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius :  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traits  of  Scottish  character,  and  his 
pictures  are  yaluable  for  their  truth,  as  weQ  as  for 
their  liveliness  and  humour.  If  his  habits  had  been 
different,  we  might  haye  possessed  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  grapliic  or  faithful. 
Fergusson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  tlie  1 7th  of 
October  1751.  llis  father,  who  whs  an  accountant  in 
the  British  Linen  Comfiany's  bank,  died  curly,  but 
the  poet  rcceiyed  a  uiiiyersity  education,  having  ob- 
tuned  a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  continued 
fh>m  his  thirteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year.  On 
quitting  college,  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  *  un- 
fitted vrith  an  aim,'  and  lie  was  glad  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent  His  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern, 
where,  over  *  caUcr  oysters,'  with  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gusson liad  dangerous  qualifications  for  such  a  life. 
His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  very  superior 
description,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  fund  of 
youthf\il  gaiety,  and  sung  S<*ottish  songs  with  taste 
and  effect  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  Ktiddiman*s  *  Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenc*e<l  in  1768,  and  was 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  fioating  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was- 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  his  pieces  in  one 
volume.  Of  the  success  of  the  publication  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  have  no  information ; 
but  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  popularity  and  fame  dT 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  were  always 
on  the  increase.  His  tavern  life  and  boon  com- 
panions were  hastening  him  on  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way,  and  his 
widowed  mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned  at  times 
to  overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatives  and  friends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confine- 
ment^ he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  16th  of  October 
1774.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  where  they  lay  unnoticed  for  twelve 
years,  till  Bums  erected  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poet's  grave.  The  heartlessness  of  convivial  friend- 
ships is  well  known :  they  literally  *  wither  and  die 
in  a  day.*  It  is  related,  however,  that  a  youthfiil 
oompanton  of  Fergusson,  named  Burnet,  having 
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gone  to  the  Eut  Indiea,  uid  nude  kuob  moocj,  »- 
Tited  oTM  tbfl  poet,  lendinE  *t  tlie  wnw  time  s 
drught  Ibi  £100  to  de&kj  hii  expenm.  Thii  tn- 
ttanca  of  generoiity  cuna  too  Ute :  th*  poor  poM 
liid  died  be&n  the  latter  urirad. 


PtrgoiiDb'B  Tomb. 

FergniHin  msy  be  coniidered  the  poetical  pro- 
genitor of  Bnmi.  Meeting  vith  hia  poenu  in  hii 
f  outh,  the  Utter  '  itning  hu  lyre  uiew,'  uid  copied 
the  ityle  kbA  labjects  of  hi*  yontlifiil  prototype. 
Tlie  reKmblance.  howcYer,  wu  onl;  temponry  ud 
Incidental.  Burn*  bid  H  manner  of  hi*  own,  ud 
though  he  Kiin^tiine*  conde*cende<l,  like  StuikipeMe, 
to  work  after  inftrior  model*,  all  ttut  wh  rich  ind 
valuable  in  the  compoaition  -whm  origin^  and 
borrowed.  He  hud  ui  exce*u>e  admiratioD  for  the 
writing*  of  Ferguaton.  and  evea  preferred  them  to 
tho*e  of  lUmiay,  an  opinion  in  which  few  will  con- 
cur. The/orlt  at  FiTgu»son  lay,  a*  we  hare  atated. 
In  hi*  reprtaentation*  of  town-life.  Tht  Kia^i  Birth- 
dag,  Tht  Sittiay  oflht  Sai«m,  Leith  Baca.  &c,  Bie 
all  eicetleiit.  Still  better  i*  hii  feeling  detcriptiDn 
of  the  importance  of  Giad  Braid  GailK,  and  hii 
AiUrea  to  tht  Tnm-Klri  BtS.     In  thew  ve  hai 


Tigle  auggeated  "The  Cotter'*  Saturday 
Night'  of  Bum*,  and  it  ia  aa  foithfUl  in  it*  de*crip- 
Utma,  thooRh  of  a  bambler  clu*.  Bum*  added 
p«**ion,  aentiment,  and  patriotiam  to  the  aubject: 
Ferguaaon'a  ia  a  mere  aketch,  an  inventory  of  a 
(um-houae,  unlea*  we  except  ibe  concluding  atania, 
which  *peak*  to  tbe  heart  \-^ 

Peace  to  the  baabuidman,  and  a'  hii  tribe, 

Wb*je  can  fell*  a'  our  want*  fne  Tear  to  jeail 

Lang  may  hia  aock  and  con'ter  turn  the  glebe. 
And  bank*  of  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  eu  I 

Uay  Scotia'i  nimmera  Sije  look  gay  and  green ; 
Her  Tellow  hairati  fne  acowiyblaat*  decreed  t 

Uaj'  a  hei  tenanti  ait  fu'  enug  and  bien, 

i  grip  o'  aiU  and  poortith  freed- 


And  a  laog  laating  tr 


o'  peacefu  hour*  niceeed  I 


In  MM  department — lyrical  poetry — whence  Bnnu 
drawl  «o  much  of  hi*  glory  —  Fergmaon  doe*  not 
■eem,  tbnagh  a  ainger,  to  hare  made  any  cflbrt*  to 
cxceL  In  Eitglith  poetry  he  utterly  ftUed.  and  if 
we  candder  him  in  reference  to  hU 


Falconer  or  Logan  (he  received  the  ai 
a*  the  latter),  hi*  inferior  rank  a*  I 
will  be  apparent. 


BraldC 


Ye  wha  ai 


>  wha  are  fain  to  hae  your  name 

rote  i'  tlie  bonnie  book  o'  fiune, 
uet  merit  naa  ptetenaion  claim 

To  laurelled  wnath. 
Bat  hap  ye  weel,  baitli  back  and  wam^ 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
He  that  aome  elli  o'  Uiia  may  fa'. 
And  alae-black  hat  on  paw  like  maw. 
Bid*  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa, 

Wi'  a'  tbii  gnilh. 
When  beinly  clad  wi'  ahell  fu'  braw 

0'  guid  braid  claith. 
Waeaucki  for  bim  wha  ha*  nae  feck  o't  I 
For  he'a  a  gowk  they're  aura  to  geek  at ; 
A  chie)  that  ne'er  will  be  reapeckit 

While  he  draw*  breath. 
Till  hi*  four  quarten  arc  bedeckit 

Wi'  guid  braid  claith. 
On  Sabbath-daya  tbe  barber  apark. 
When  he  has  dnne  wi'  «:iapin^  waik, 
Wi'  ailler  biuachie  in  hi*  lark, 

Oangi  trigly,  faith  1 
Or  to  the  Meadowi,  or  the  Park, 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  aee  them  then. 
That  they  to  ibave  your  haflit*  bare, 
Or  curl  and  ileek  a  pickle  hair, 

Would  be  ri^t  laith. 
When  pacin'  wi'  a  gawsy  air 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
If  ony  mettled  atlrTah  green  > 
For  (avdui  frae  a  lady'a  een. 
He  maunna  care  for  bein'  aeen 

Before  he  aheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 

O'  guid  btud  claith. 
For,  gin  be  come  wi'  coat  ttireadbaie, 
A  feg  for  him  <be  winna  care. 
But  crook  her  bonny  mou  fou  nir. 

And  Bcauld  bim  baith : 
Wooen  ahould  aje  their  travel  tpan, 

WitbouC  braid  claith. 
Braid  claith  lends  fouk  an  unca  heeie  ; 
Maks  mony  kail-worm*  butterfleea; 
Giea  many  a  doctor  hia  dwreea, 

For  little  akuth : 
In  abort,  you  may  be  what  yoa  plea**^ 

Wi'  guid  btaid  claith. 
For  though  ye  bad  aa  wiae  a  anout  on, 
Aa  Shakapeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Your  judgment  fouk  would  liae  a  donbt  ODt 

I'll  Ink  my  uth. 
Till  they  could  see  ye  wi'  a  rait  on 

0'  guid  brud  cluth. 

To  tht  Tnm-Kiri  BtO, 
Wanwordy,  craiy,  dtnaome  thing. 
As  e'er  wu  fiamed  to  jow  or  ringi 
What  gar'd  them  sic  in  ateeplt  binf. 

They  kenthemael; 
But  weel  wat  1,  they  couldoa  bring 


Fleeo»-iii«rehAiits  maj  look  bftuld,  I  trow, 
S'm*  a'  Auld  Rookie's  childor  now 
Maiib  itep  their  luge  wi*  teaU  o'  woo^ 

Th  J  iound  to  bao^ 
And  keep  it  frae  gaun  througa  and  tbiougli 

Wi'  jairin'  twang. 

Your  noisT  tongne,  there'i  nae  abidint ; 
like  icaaldin'  wife's,  there  is  nae  gai<UnH; 
When  I'm  'bout  ony  barineiis  eident, 

It's  fair  to  thole ; 
To  deare  me,  then,  ye  tak  a  pride  in% 

Wi'  lenMleM  knoll. 

Oh !  were  I  provoet  o'  the  town, 
I  swear  hj  a'  the  powon  aboon, 
I'd  bring  je  wi'  a  reesle  down  ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sae  sair  I'd  crack  and  clour  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink. 

For,  when  Pre  toom'd  the  meikle  ctnj^ 
And  fain  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap. 
Troth,  I  could  doxe  as  sound's  a  tap, 

Were't  no  for  thee. 
That  gies  the  tither  weary  chap 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  night  I  saw  Auld  Nick : 
Quo'  he—'  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare. 
To  trap  fouk  in  a  cloTen  stick. 

Ere  they're  aware. 

As  lang's  my  dantit  bell  hings  therc^ 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound. 
We  downa  care  a  single  hair 

Forjoyfu  sound.' 

If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  'gree^ 
For  aye  tongne-tackit  should  you  be ; 
Kor  ieg  wi'  anti-melody 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
Whaae  lugs  were  nerer  made  to  dree 

Thy  dolefu'  shock. 

But  far  frae  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Gie  the  foul  thief  his  riren  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow. 
The  byword  hands,  *  The  diel  himsel 

Has  got  his  due.' 

ScoUiah  Scenery  and  Muiie, 
[prom '  Heme  Ckmtent,  a  fiatlrs.*] 

The  Aino  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang; 
But,  sare  the  reverence  o'  school^ 
They're  baith  but  lifeless,  dowie  Ppoli. 
Dougfat  they  compare  wi'  bonnie  Tweedy 
Aj  clear  as  ony  lammer  bead  I 
Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  and  gay 
Than  Foitha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  l^y  t 
Though  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showen 
ICanc  thriring  rines  and  myrtle  bowen, 
And  blaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains, 
l^liile  echo's  tongue  commends  their  pains ; 
Like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 
Wi'  simple  salt  bewitching  art. 
On  Leader  haughi  and  Yarrow  braei^ 
Arcadian  herds  wad  tyne  their  Uts, 
To  hear  the  mair  melodioos  sounda 
That  lire  on  our  poetic  gnmndf. 

C(»pe,  Fancy  I  oome,  and  lei  us  ticad 
The  simmer'e  iioweiy  Velvet  bed* 
And  a'  your  nringi  deUghtftil  loivM 
Oil  TwMda'i  nuik  or  GowdenkMfiPH. 
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That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  sang, 
Our  Scottish  lads  may  round  ye  thrang^ 
Sae  pleased  they'll  nerer  fash  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  d*  nature  here ; 
Mair  comely  far,  and  fair  to  sights 
When  In  her  easy  cleedin'  dight, 
Than  in  disguise  ye  was  before 
On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

0  Bangour  !*  now  the  hills  and  dales 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  1 
The  birks  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumfu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  springy 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing  I 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  watery  ee, 
Gie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,  dowie  dame ! 
Shall  there  forget  her  bluid-stained 
On  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose. 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  condoled  her 

Ctnder  Water, 

TMien  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  o'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amry  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  his  wife's  upbraidin'^ 

For  bein'  fou. 

A  cauler  bum  o'  siller  sheen, 
Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green ; 
And  when  our  gutcher's  drouth  had 

To  bide  riffht  rair, 
He  loutit  down,  and  £ank  bedeen 

A  dainty  skair. 

His  baims  had  a',  before  the  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood, 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wha  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi*  drinkin'  wine. 

The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-a-days, 
Rin  maukin-mad  in  Hacchus'  praise; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  layi 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic. 

My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frae  hame. 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

For  thinkin'  ou't. 
When  eithly  she  can  find  the  theme  ^ 

0'  aquafont. 

This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use. 
Their  patients'  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse^ 

They  labour  still 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  roose 

Their  want  o'  skill 

But  well  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter ; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  tho  matter, 
It  shall  be  ca'd  guid  cauler  water ; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow. 
Few  drags  in  doctors'  shops  ate  better 

For  me  or  you. 

Though  joints  be  stiff  as  ony  rang, 
Your  pith  wi'  pain  be  sairly  dung, 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

Out-owre  the  lugi, 
'Twill  mak  you  souple,  swack,  and  yoan|^ 

Withouten  drags. 

I  Mr  HamOton  of  Baagoor,  aatbor  of  fhe  biaaflftJ 
*  The  Bia«  of  Yanrow.* 
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ThoQgh  eholie  or  th«  heui-«cMl  teaie  lu ; 
Or  ony  inward  dwaam  ahoald  teuBO  us ; 
It  maaters  a'  sic  fell  diseases 

Ttiat  would  je  spulsie^ 
And  brings  them  to  a  canny  crisii 

Wi'  litUe  tolsie. 

Were't  no  for  it,  the  bonnie  lasses 
Wad  glower  nae  mair  in  keekin'-glaaseti 
And  soon  tjne  diut  o'  a'  the  graces 

That  aft  conTeen 
In  gleefu*  looks,  and  bonnie  faces, 

To  catch  our  een. 

The  fiurest,  then,  might  die  a  maid. 
And  Cupid  quit  his  shootin'  trade ; 
For  wha,  thiouch  clarty  masquerade, 

Could  then  discover 
Whether  the  features  under  shade 

Were  worth  a  lorert 

As  simmer  rains  bring  simmer  flowers, 
And  leares  to  deed  the  birken  bowers, 
Sae  beauty  gets  by  cauler  showers 

Sae  rich  a  bloom, 
Ai  for  estate,  or  heavy  dowen. 

Aft  stands  in  room. 

What  maks  Auld  Heekie's  dames  sae  fiurt 
It  canna  be  the  halesome  air ; 
But  cauler  bum,  beyond  compare. 

The  best  o'  onie. 
That  gars  them  a'  sic  graces  skair. 

And  blink  sae  bonnie. 

On  May-day,  in  a  fairy  ring. 

We've  seen  them  round  St  Anthonys  spring,! 

Frae  grass  the  cauler  dew-draps  wring 

To  weet  their  een. 
And  water,  clear  as  crystal  springy 

To  synd  them  clean. 

Oh  may  they  still  pursue  the  way 
To  look  sae  feat,  sae  clean,  sae  ga^ ! 
Then  shall  tiieir  beauties  glance  like  May ; 

And,  like  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  vocal  spray. 

The  Muse  and  me. 

{A  Smdaiff  in  SdMnrffL] 
[From  *  AoM  Rflekto^*] 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  and  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ane  wad  maist  trow,  som^  people  chose 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  clo'ea, 
And  fain  wad  gar  ilk  neibour  think 
They  thirst  for  guidness  as  for  drink ; 
But  there's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace. 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  face. 
And  never  can  obtain  a  part 
In  benmost  comer  o'  the  heart. 
Why  should  religion  mak  us  sad. 
If  good  frae  rirtue's  to  be  had! 
Na :  rather  gleefu'  tum  your  face. 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace ; 
And  never  nae  it  understood 
You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  good. 

In  a&moon,  a'  brawly  buMit, 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak  a  great  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-graoe  owre  the  face ; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined, 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comdy-Oarden  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark : 

1 8t  Anthony's  Wdl,  a  beautiful  nuOl  spring,  on  Arthur 
Seat,  neur  Edlnbwf h.  Thftharitisstlllthepiaotiosof  yoong 
Bdiabiinh  maidens  to  neocton  Msy-dsy. 


Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Supply  them  in  ^eir  Sunday's  gills ; 
Where  writers  aflen  spend  their  pence. 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and 

While  danderin  dts  delight  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way. 
Where  they  nae  other  purpose  mean. 
Than  that  fool  cause  o^  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue, 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  vieWy 
And  mony  a  wild-lom  scene  accruea, 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  Fancy  there  would  join  the  thrang^ 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang. 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play. 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-Ian^;  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  i 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  deflower. 
To  Holyrood-house  let  nie  stray. 
And  gie  to  musing  a'  the  day ; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  kneiTy 
Bein  days  for  ever  frae  her  view. 
O  Hamilton,  for  shame  1  the  Moae 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  couthy  vowi, 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain. 
And  gie's  our  dignity  again! 
For,  oh,  wae's  me  I  the  thistle  springi 
In  domidle  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  re|^t 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  statei. 
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AdAmicoM. 

[By  Mohsid  Weet— vntten  at  the  ■«•  of  twisofy.    TUi 
amiable  poet  died  in  hie  twenty-eixth  year,  1748.] 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  tide. 

You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 

Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 

And  with  the  andent  blend  the  modem  loie. 

Studious  alone  to  leara  whate'er  may  tend 

To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 

Now  pleased  alone  the  cloistered  walk  you  xore^ 

And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 

Where  social  ofV,  and  oft  alone,  ye  Ghoose^ 

To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 

Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 

These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heari)^ 

At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late^ 

Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 

From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand. 

Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 

Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 

In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mina 

Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancr  raise^ 

For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 

To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  gnef  a  prey. 

Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  Heaven!  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom. 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tombt 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knift  ff 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim. 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name! 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  fnend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know! 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime; 
Usdess,  as  yet,  throu^  life  I've  idly  run. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who^  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  plu^  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year; 
Or,  ere  m  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  duster  m>m  tlie  mooming  mayt 
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Stem  power  of  fate,  whooe  ebon  aceptre  rales 
Tbe  Stjpan  deierte  and  Cimmerian  poola, 
ForiNar,  nor  laidilj  umite  mj  Toutbfiil  hearty 
A  Tictim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  atey  till  age  ahall  blast  m^  withering  ftoe, 
Shake  in  mtr  head,  and  falter  m  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  ihaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  jadgins  eyel 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proad  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  Tain  our  plans  of  h^ypineas  we  raise, 
Pain  ii  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fiur-iaoed  youth  is  erer  on  the  wing ; 
Tis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed, 
SoBM  blooming  plant  exalte  his  flowery  head ; 
Norwd  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shads  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow. 
And  ondermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  w»y, 
Bsie  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 
And  rinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  whv  repine !    Does  life  desenre  my  sigh ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
Iw  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate^ 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  Die,  whene'er  all-conquering  death  shall  spnad 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
1  ears  not ;  though  Uiis  face  be  seen  no  more, 
The  worid  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  rerdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comete  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  aigns  on  earth  nor  portente  in  the  ur ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  mv  breath. 
Nor  nature  e^er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  aome  there  are  (ere  spent  my  rital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
LoTsd  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  preeepte  mend : 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  enaeary 
Not  from  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 


Slegy, 


[By* 


laths 
loUa 


,  bom  1710,  dJsd  174S.    Tbissesnsto 

the  only  tolerabto  opecinMO  of  the  onos  admired  and 

fiuMd  )o^  dcglci  of  Hammond.    This  poet,  nephew  to 

Wslpole,  and  s  msD  of  fortuie,  bsatowed  his  aflto- 

a  MiM  Deshwood,  whose  sgreeahls  qasUtlra  and  in- 

Rdwtkm  of  hiB  salt  hiopirsd  ths  poetry  by  whloh  his 

ibonhaadaddowntona    His  vems  an  Imltatloaa 

and  frigid.    MiM  Daahwood  died 
to  Qossn  Chariotto-ln  1779l 
foOowing  olflgy  Hammond  Imaginsa  hinuelf  married 
dalnM  (IMto),  and  that,  ooatsnt  with  each  other,  tbej 
an  ntivad  to  the  country.] 

1^  othen  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold, 
And  new  their  fields,  with  waring  plenty  crowned, 
Whom  nei^bouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  tmmpete  break  their  slumben,  never  sound : 

While  eslmW  poor,  I  trifle  life  away, 

^joy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  &e. 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray. 

Bat,  cheaply  blessed.  111  scorn  each  Tain  derin. 

With  timely  cam  111  sow  my  little  field. 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  ite  masters  hand. 
Nor  Unah  to  anread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  nagi  my  sheaTes  aloi«  tha  sunny  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home^ 
And  not  a  little  chide  ite  thoughtlees  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  Tun, 
And  cUro  a  fearful  mistress  to  roT  breast  I 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beatmg  raia. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest! 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  shady  riven  indolently  stmy. 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  aide  hw  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  uey  glide  awajt 


What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreai, 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  cof 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  Kisses  sweety 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know  I 

TI1US  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fiucy's  dream, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed, 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind. 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed. 
Not  heed  the  sickness  ot  his  conscious  mindl 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise, 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  nuM^ 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  loved  alone.      *      * 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest, 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  love  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  111  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  foreste  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  bfOiTy 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stotely  bed. 
And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep^ 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensive  head, 
Aind,  while  they  murmur,  stnve  in  vain  to  sleep  ff 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  tasto  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joined. 

On  her  111  gaie^  when  othera  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more, 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  momente  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  tormente  kill, 
Wound  not  thv  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hab. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  eoul  shall  love  thee  still : 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt*die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  moumAil  part: 


Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier, 
Convey  the  cone  in  melancholy  state. 
Through  all  the  village  apread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  relata. 
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Garden  Content.* 

[The  foOowliiK  and  ■ttbwquBut  pooma  an  tqr  John  Byrom, 
ft  nfttiw  of  IfandiOTter.  Ha  waa  wall  aducaled,  bot  darlliiwl 
to  taka  advantaga  of  an  offeraA  fallowihlp  in  the  univenity  of 
Cambridga,  from  a  dinlike  to  tho  clerical  profeHkm,  and  endaa* 
Toured  to  maka  a  llvaUhood  by  teaching  ahort-hand  writing 
in  London.  Ultimafedy,  ha  eaoQecdad  to  aoDia  property,  and 
oama  to  the  ckMo  of  hte  day*  in  affluence  (1783),  affedTS*  The 
Phetbe  of  hie  poetry  waa  a  daoghtarof  the  oeialmtad  Bentlay*] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fuM  and  fret  was  all  my  fiue, 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 
So  when  awaj  m j  caring  went, 
I  coimted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thoughti 
I  strire  to  make  my  matters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 
Phjsic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part. 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 

I  dioose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 
Whatever  the  subject  he  that  starts ; 

But  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 
I  hold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  truth. 
And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth* 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain. 

For  fortune's  favour  or  her  frown, 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 

I  never  d^ge,  nor  up  nor  down: 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  iwim. 
Or  tack  i3>out  with  equal  tnm. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed. 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  every  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed, 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide: 
For  riiining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo^ 
I  force  no  mend,  I  fear  no  foe. 


Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs, 

Of  thevVe  i'  the  wrong,  and  we're  P  the  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs ; 

And  wishing  well  to  evezy  wight. 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  &int ; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  disagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  mt. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behave ; 

But  fame  shidl  find  me  no  man's  fool, 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank. 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link ; 
Thou^  if  a  business  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think ; 
Mt  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand. 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise. 
Whatever  hap  the  question  hath. 

The  point  impi^ially  I  poise. 
And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath ; 

*  One  poem,  entitled  Caraleai  Content,  ia  ao  paifeolly  In  the 
manner  of  Eliaabeth's  age,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
•nfanitatkm,  butara  almoet  dispoeed  to  think  that  Byrom  had 
it  from  some  old  author^-SoornaT. 


For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  brains. 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains  t 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave ; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  power,  or  pel^ 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  tiy  this  temper,  sirs. 

Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  bi 
Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs. 

That  man  does  right  to  mar  hii 
Let  me  be  defi,  and  debonair, 
I  am  content,  1  do  not  care. 

A  PattoraL 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  QMDt, 
^^en  Phosbe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  mv  bmaks 
Sure  never  fond  shepnerd  like  Colin  was  blestl 
But  now  ahe  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  1 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas  1  it  waa  abtw 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep : 
I  was  so  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  Joys  are  all  drowned. 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound* 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide ; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  I 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  oom- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time, 
When  Spring,  Iiove,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  that 

prime; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then,  I  czy,  for  it  makes  me  ouite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  meny  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  waging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Pho%  was  pleased  too,  and  to  mv  d<^  said, 
*  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;*  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  soar  look 
Cry  '  Sirrah  ;*  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  I'll  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Ttny 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  I 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I 
How  fiiir  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovelv  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  eveiy  thing  made  I 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  thou|;h  all  are  stfll  thete^ 
They  n<me  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyei^ 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  throng 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  blei^ 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  uuder  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  bat  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
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Her  Toiee  in  tlM  concert,  as  now  I  hare  found, 
Gsre  ereiy  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rcwe,  what  is  become  of  thj  delicate  hue  t 
And  where  is  the  riolet's  beautiful  bluel 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  bloASom  beguile 4 
Th*t  meadow,  those  daisies,  whj  do  ther  not  smile  t 
Ah !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  vou  drest. 
And  made  jourselTcs  fine  for — %  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  plucked  bj  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  return! 
While  amidst  the  soft  sephjrr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Mechinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  eould  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  deai^ 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  hers. 
Ah  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  1 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remoTC ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  lire  without  lore! 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne*er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah !  what  shall  I  do !  I  shall  die  with  despair  ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 

[Ode  to  a  Tobacco  Pipe.] 

[One  of  riz  imitations  of  EngUih  poets,  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tobacco,  br  Imuu>  Hawkins  Browne,  a  gentlenun  of 
fortune,  bom  17O6,  died  I78OL  The  preeent  poem  Is  the  imita- 
tissk  of  Ambroee  PhllipB.] 

Little  tube  of  mishty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  detire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist. 
With  my  finger  gently  bra<»d ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  blitis  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns, 
Wlien  again  the  taper  bums. 
When  again  the  cricket's  gay 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play). 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
W^ith  the  fragrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  diyine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happ^  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

^Song — Away  J  let  twught  to  Love  Durpfeoaui^.*] 

Away !  let  nought  to  lore  displeasing, 

My  Winifre&,  more  your  care ; 
Let  nought  delay  the  hearenly  blessing. 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donon, 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood ; 

Well  shine  in  more  sulwtantial  honoun, 
And,  to  be  noble,  well  be  good. 

Oor  name  while  rirtue  thus  we  tender. 

Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  tis  spc^e ; 
And  all  the  groat  ofnes,  they  shall  wonder 
*   How  thej  respect  such  little  folk. 

«  This  beandfnl  pleos  has  been  snoMODslj  aseribsd  to  John 
Ollhert  Goopsr,  aathor  of  a 
I  wlio  Asdto  QtiL 


What  though,  trom  fortune's  lavish  bounty, 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess ; 

We'll  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty, 
And  be  content  without  excess. 


Still  shall  each  kind  returning 
Sufficient  for  our  wishes  giro ; 

For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 
And  that's  the  only  life  to  lire. 


/ 


Through  youth  and  ace,  in  lore  excellinf^ 
We'll  hand  in  hand  togctht^r  tread  ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwellings 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  lore  the  pretty  creatures, 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung t 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongual 

And  when  with  enry  Time  trans))orted. 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys ; 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  bcicourttrd. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


TRAGIC   DRAMATISTS. 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  impi 
of  the  Frt>nch  sohtx)!,  in  which  euKl  correctness  or 
turgid  declamation  was  more  regarde<l  than  the 
natund  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improvement  was  tlie  complete  separation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Otway  and  Southeme  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  pathetic  and 
impressive  dramas,  by  the  intermixture  of  farcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  charac*ters,  but  they  were 
the  hist  who  committed  this  incongruity.  Public 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  aidinl  perhaps  by 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the  *  Spectator,  and  other 
essayists,  as  well  as  by  the  general  diffusion  of  lite- 
rature and  knowledge.  Great  names  were  now  en- 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  stage.  Fashion  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  forth  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  tlie  public  orator,  has  the  gratification  of  *  wit- 
nessing his  own  triumplis ;  of  seeing  in  tlie  plaudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  deliglited  spectators,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  powers.'  The  publication  of 
his  play  may  also  insure  him  the  fame  and  profit  of 
authorship.  If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu- 
neration  was  then  considerable.  Authors  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights*  perform- 
ances ;  and  Goldsmith,  we  find,  thus  derived  between 
four  and  five  hunored  pounds  by  She  Stoapt  to 
Conquer,  Tlie  genius  of  Garrick  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  lending  fresh  attraction  and  popularity 
to  the*  stage.  Authors  were  ambitious  of  fame  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  of  an  actor  so  well 
fitted  to  portray  the  various  passions  and  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  English  taste  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 
spcare. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  conspicuous  of  the 
tragic  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts,*  who,  befi)re  he  entered  the  church,  pro- 
dxiced  three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity, 
that  they  ended  in  suicide.      77ie  Revenge^  still  a 

Eopular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  some  rant  and 
ypcrbole,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent 
dedamation.  Like  Othello, 'The  Revenge' is  founded 
on  jealousy,  and  tlie  princinal  character,  Zanga,  is 
a  Moor.  The  hitter,  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Ab- 
doUali,  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  his  father  fell,  and  is  oon- 
demned  to  servitude  by  Don  Aloozc.  In  levengt, 
be  sows  the  aeeda  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  hia 
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conqueror,  AloDzo,  mnd  gloriet  in  the  ruin  of  his 
▼ictim :  — 

Thoa  seert  a  prinee,  whoie  fiither  then  hast  didn, 
WhoM  natlTe  ooantrf  thoa  hast  laid  in  blood, 
WhoMe  sacred  pervon.  Oh  1  thou  hast  profaned. 
Whose  reien  eztinffuished — ^vhat  was  left  to  me. 
So  highly  bom  f    No  kingdom  but  revenge ; 
No  treasure  but  thy  torture  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end. 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  son. 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

Dr  Johnson's  tragedy  of  Irtm  waa  performed  in 
1749,  but  met  with  little  snooess,  and  hiu  never  since 
been  revived.  It  is  cold  and  stately,  oontaining 
some  admirable  sentiments  and  maxims  of  morality, 
bat  destitute  of  eleganoe,  simplicity,  and  pathos. 
At  the  condusion  m  the  piece,  the  heroine  was  to 
be  strangled  upon  the  stage,  after  speaking  two  Unes 
with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
cried  out  *  Murder  I  murder  T  and  compelled  the 
actress  to  go  off  the  stage  alire,  in  defiance  of  the 
author.  An  English  audience  could  not,  as  one 
of  Johnson's  Mends  remarked,  bear  to  witness  a 
strangling  scene  on  the  stage,  though  a  dramatic 
poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The  following 
passage  in  *  Irene'  was  loudly  applauded : — 

To-moRow  I 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  Imt, 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow— 
To  gase  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-monow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect  1 
Strange  !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  anns 
To-monow  brings  the  visionair  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Five  tragedies  were  produced  by  Thomson  be- 
twixt the  years  1729  and  the  period  of  his  death  : 
these  were  Si^nonubOf  Agamemnon^  Edward  and 
EUoHorOt  Tancred  and  Sigiamundoj  and  Coriolanus, 
None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  Soisons :  they  exhibit  the  defects  of  his 
style  without  its  virtues.  He  wanted  the  plastic 
powers  of  the  dramatist^  and  though  he  could  declaim 
forcibly  on  the  moral  virtues,  and  against  corruption 
and  oppression,  he  could  not  draw  characters  or 
invent  scenes  to  lead  captive  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

Two  tragedies  of  a  similar  kind,  but  more  ani- 
mated in  expression,  were  produced — Gtutavus  Vtua 
by  Brooke,  and  Barbarogsa  by  Dr  Brown.  The  act- 
ing of  Garrick  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  latter,  which  had  a  great  run.  The  sentiment 
at  the  conclusion  of  'Barbarossa'   is  finelj  ez- 


Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 

And  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days. 

Aaron  Hill  translated  some  of  Voltaire's  trage- 
dies with  frigid  accuracy,  and  they  were  performed 
with  success.  In  1753,  TAe  Gamegter^  an  affecting 
domestic  tragedy,  was  produced.  Though  wanting 
the  merit  of  ornamented  poetical  language  and  blank 
verse,  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  the  author  (Ed- 
ward Moore)  of  the  evils  ofgambltng,  ending  in  de- 


spair and  suicide,  and  the  dramatic  aii  evinced  in  the 
characters  and  incidents,  drew  loud  ajkijllaaao,  'The 
Qamester'  is  still  a  popular  plaj. 

ll%e  Gamafta*$  Lad  Adbe.J 

Seoerieff,  Why,  there's  an  end  then.  I  have  judged 
deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death.  How  the  self- 
murderer^s  aooount  may  stand,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  the  load  of  hateful  life  (^presses  me  too  much. 
The  horrors  of  my  soul  are  more  than  I  can  bear. 
[Qfen  to  hmed],  FtMmc^i  Mercy!  I  cannot  pray; 
despair  has  laid  his  iron  Jiaad  upon  me,  and  sealed 
me  for  perdition.  Conscience !  oonseienee  1  thy  da- 
mours  are  too  loud:  here's  that  shall  silence  thee. 
{Taloei  ajAial  of  poimm  cnU  iif  ki»po(ktL\  Thou  ait 
most  Mendl^  to  the  miserable.  Gome,  then,  thou 
cordial  for  sick  minds,  oome  to  my  heart.  [Dnmla 
iC]  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury  memoiy  as  well  as 
body !  for,  if  the  soul  sees  and  nels  the  safforings  of 
those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  EverlaatinE  has 
no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper.  I'll  think  no 
more  on  it ;  reflection  comes  too  late ;  once  there  was 
a  time  for  it,  but  now  tie  past.    Who's  these ! 

Baler  Jab  VIS. 

Jar,  One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks. 
Why  do  you  turn  so  from  me !  I  have  brought  com- 
fort  with  me ;  and  see  who  comes  to  give  it  ireloome. 

Bev,  My  wife  and  sister  I  Why,  'tis  but  one  pang 
more  then,  and  ftrewell,  world. 

Rater  Mm  BcTaax.aT  and  CaAaLorra. 

MrtBn  Where  is  he!  [JZwu oadsmiraeeiJUai.]  O, 
I  have  him  I  I  have  him  I  And  now  they  shall  never 
part  us  more.  I  have  news,  love,  to  make  you  h^py 
for  ever.  Alas !  he  hean  us  not.  Speak  to  me,  love ; 
I  have  no  heart  to  see  vou  thus. 

Bev,  This  is  a  sad  place. 

Mn  B,  We  came  to  take  you  fiom  it ;  to  tell  you 
the  world  goes  well  again ;  that  Providence  has  seen 
our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them  ;  your 
uncle  died  yesterday. 

Bev,  My  uncle  t  No,  do  not  say  so.  0 1  I  am  nek 
at  heart! 

Mn  B,  Indeed,  I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Bev,  Tell  me  he  lives,  then ;  if  you  would  bring  me 
comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mrt  B,  And  if  I  did,  I  have  no  power  to  raise  the 
dead.    He  died  yesterday. 

Bev,  And  I  am  heir  to  him  t 

Jar,  To  his  whole  estate,  sir.  But  bear  it  patiently, 
pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Beo,  Well,  welL  [Pomsm^.]  Why,  fame  says  I 
am  rich  then  t 

Mrt  B,  And  truly  so.  Why  do  yon  look  so  wildly  f 

Bev.  Do  1 1  The  news  was  unexpected.  But  lias 
he  left  me  alii 

Jar,  All,  all,  sir ;  he  could  not  leave  it  from  yoo. 

Bev,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mr9  B.  Why  ate  you  disturi>ed  so! 

Bev,  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  1 

Mra  B,  Not  an  old  man's  death  j  yet,  if  it  trouble 
you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Bev,  And  I,  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  have  a  tale 
to  tell,  shall  turn  you  into  stone ;  or  if  the  power  of 
speech  remain,  you  shall  kn^el  down  and  curse  me. 

MrtB,  Alasl  Why  are  we  to  curse  you  t  I'll  bless 
you  ever. 

Bev,  No ;  I  have  deserved  no  blecBings.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bountv  of  heaven,  that  might 
have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our  utmost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  ni^ht.  * 

Mra  B,  Impossible  I 

Bev,  That  dcvU  Stnkely,  with  all  hell  to  ud  him, 
tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false  debts  of  honour. 
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and  to  redeem  pMft  emm,  I  wld  the  Tervnion,  lold  it 
for  a  Bouitj  mm,  and  loet  it  among  riUaini. 

Char.  Why,  fanwell  all  then. 

Bev.  Liberty  and  life.    Come,  kneel  and  cane  me. 

Mr$  B*  Thea  hear  me,  heaven.  [KmeeU.]  Look  down 
with  mer^  on  hia  aorrowa !  Give  aoftneaa  to  hia  looka, 
and  qniet  to  hia  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  miaerr  muat 
be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply  miafortanea  t  I'll  bear 
them  patiently,  ao  he  be  happy!  These  hands  ahall 
toil  for  his  aupport ;  thme  eyea  be  lifted  up  for  hourly 
bleiain0  on  him ;  uid  ereiy  duty  of  a  fond  and  £aith- 
fal  wifo  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me !  ao  reward  me  I  [ JUaet. 

Be9.  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  hearen 
wnld  tum  my  prayera  into  cnraea ;  for  I  ha?e  done  a 
deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you. 

MnB.  What  deed! 

Jar.  Aak  him  no  queationa,  madam ;  thia  laat  mia- 
foitone  has  hnxt  hia  bxain.  A  little  time  will  give 
kimpatienceu 

Bntsr  8TUKai*Ti 

Bt9,  Why  IB  thia  Tillain  here! 

Stuk,  To  gire  tou  liberty  and  aafety.  There, 
madam,  ia  hia  diachaige.  lOiva  a  paper  to  Chariotte.1 
The  aneat  laat  night  waa  meant  u  friendahip,  but 
came  too  late. 

Char.  What  mean  you,  airt 

SttJ:.  The  arreat  waa  too  late,  I  aay ;  I  would  have 
Wt  hia  handa  from  blood  ;  but  waa  too  late. 

Mrt  B.  Hia  handa  from  blood !    Whoae  blood  I 

Styk,  From  Lewaon'a  blood. 

Obr.  No,  rillain  1  Yet  what  of  Lewaon ;  apeak 
quickly. 

Stuk.  Yon  are  ignorant  then ;  I  thought  I  heard 
tbe  murderer  at  coufeaaion. 

Char.  What  murderer!  And  who  ia  murdered  t 
Not  Lewaon  t  Say  he  liyea,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
wonhip  you. 

Sink.  And  ao  I  would ;  but  that  the  tonguea  of  all 
ay  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice ;  to  aare 
tkle  brother,  not  kill  the  aiater.    Your  Lewaon's  dead. 

Char.  0  horrible ! 

Bev.  Silence,  I  charge  you.    Proceed,  air. 

Sink.  No ;  juatioe  may  atop  the  tale ;  and  here'a  an 
andcaoe. 

Eater  BATia. 

Bote.  The  newa,  I  aee,  haa  reached  you.  But  take 
eomfort,  madam.  [7*0  CharlotteJ]  There'a  one  with- 
out inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  loae  no  time. 

Ckar.  0  misery  I  miaeryl  [£xiL 

Mrt  B.  Follow  her,  Janria ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
Mn'i  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Bofet.  Jarris  muat  atay  here,  madam ;  I  hare  aome 
qoestiona  for  him. 

ftwb.  Rather  let  him  fly ;  hia  eridenoo  may  cmah 
biimaMter. 

Be».  Why,  ay  ;  thia  looka  like  management. 

Bakt.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewaon  in 
tkytreet  laat  night  [To  BeterUy. 

Mr$  B.  No  ;  tarn  aure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  Or  if  1  did 

Mr$  B.  Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  qoanel, 
there  waa  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bee.  Let  him  proceed,  I  aay.  O I  I  am  sick  1  aick  I 
Beach  a  chair.  [Jarvit  bringt  it^  ke  tUs  down, 

Mrt  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you 
•le  innocent.    If  Lewaon'a  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

Enter  DAwaoir. 

Aal:  Who  aent  for  Dawaon? 
BaUi.  Twaa  I.    We  have  a  witnew  too^  yoa  littk 
think  of.    Without  theiel 
Mb.  Whatwitnenl 
Bote.  A  right  one.    Lookaihim. 


Eater  CaaaMKnni  and  Lawaoir. 

iMrt  B.,  on  perenving  Xnoioa,  goet  into  a 
kyttaie  latugkt  and  tmkt  on  Jarvit, 

Stuk.  Lewaonl    0  riUainsI  villainal 

[7b  Batet  and  Dawmm, 

Mrt  B.  Risen  from  the  dead  1  Why,  thia  ia  unez* 
pected  happineaa  1 

CAor.  Or  is  it  his  ghoat  I  {To  Stnkdy^l  That  ai j^ 
would  please  you,  air. 

Jar.  What  riddle  is  thiat ' 

Bev.  Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutea  are  but  few. 

Mrt  B,  Alaal  why  aot  You  ahall  live  long  and 
happily. 

Lew*  While  ahame  and  punishment  ahall  rack  that 
riper.  [Potn^f  to  Stvkdy,}  The  tale  ia  short ;  I  waa 
too  busy  in  hia  aecreta,  ard  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Batea,  to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  1  kept 
aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char.  And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  3rou ;  but 
vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  villain'a  acheme  waa 
but  half  executed ;  the  aireat  by  Dawaon  followed  the 
auppoaed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  hia  once 
wicaed  aaaociatea,  he  oomea  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be> 
verley. 

BaUt.  Dawson  and  I  are  witneaaea  of  thia. 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds ;  hia  fortune  ruined 
by  aharpers  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukely  sole  contriver 
and  posseMor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  aide  murder,  we 
had  been  villains  stilL 

Lew.  [To  BeterUy.l  How  does  my  friend  t 

Bev.  Why,  well.    Who*a  he  that  aska  met 

Mrt  B,  'Tia  Lewaon,  love.  Why  do  you  look  ao  at 
him! 

Bev.  [  WUdly.']  They  told  me  he  waa  murdered  I 

Mrt  B.  Ay ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove  him 
from  his  sight ;  and  on  your  lives  aee  that  you  guard 
him.  [Stvkely  it  taken  off  by  Dawton  and  BcaetJ]  How 
la  It,  air  I 

Biev.  'TIS  here,  and  here.  [Pointing  to  hit  head  and 
heart."]    And  now  it  tears  me  t 

Mrt  B,  You  feel  convulsed,  too.  What  ia  it  dia- 
turba  you  1 

Bev,  A  furnace  ragea  in  thia  heart.  [Laying  hii 
hand  upon  hit  heart.]  Down,  reatltraa  flamea !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  ahall  rack  me !  Oh,  for  a 
pauae  from  pain  I  Where  ia  my  wife  t  Can  you  for^ 
give  me,  love  f 

MrtB.  Alaal  for  whati 

Bev.  For  meanly  dying. 

Mrt  B,  No ;  do  not  aay  it. 

Bev,  As  trulv  as  my  aoul  muat  anawer  it*  Had 
Jarvia  ataid  thia  morning,  all  had  been  well;  but, 
preaaed  by  ahame,  pent  in  a  priaon,  and  tormented 
with  my  pangs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
neaa,  I  took  Uie  advantage  of  hia  abaenoe,  corrupted 
the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  awallowed 
poiaon. 
Lew.  Oh,  fatal  deed ! 

Bev.  Ay,  moat  aocuraed.  And  now  Ijro  to  mr  ac- 
count. Bend  me,  and  let  me  kneeL  |^7^  iifi  him 
from  hit  chairs  and  wupport  him  on  hit  hniet*]  I'll 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'at  me,. hear 
me.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  thia  too  haaty  deed 
of  death,  thv  juatice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  aen- 
tenoe ;  but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  aitt'at, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  aend  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in  these  laat  and  bitter  momenta  my  aoul  mvr 
taate  of  comfort  1  And  for  theae  moumen  here,  0 
let  their  Uvea  be  peaosful,  and  their  deatha  happy. 

Mrt  B,  Reatore  him,  heavflo  I     0,  aave  him,  aatv 
him,  or  let  me  die  too  I 
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Bev,  No ;  Utc,  I  charge  joa.  We  hare  a  little  one ; 
though  1  haTe  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  him.  To 
Lew8on*8  kindness  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  this 
Charlotte!  We  hare  lired  in  loTe,  though  I  have 
wronged  you.    Can  jrou  foi^re  me,  Charlotte  1 

Char,  Forgire  you  I    0,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand,  loTe.  So ;  raise  me — ^no ; 
it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is  finished.  0  for  a  few  short 
moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ; 
that  eren  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fear- 
ful of  a  hereailer,  my  bMom  pang  is  for  your  mise- 
ries. Support  her,  UeaTenl  ^d  now  I  go.  0, 
mercy  I  mercy !  [Diet. 

Lew,  How  is  it,  madam !     My  poor  Charlotte,  too  I 

Char,  Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Lew,  Janris,  remore  her  from  this  sight.  {JarvU 
and  Charlotte  lead  Mn  Beverley  aside."]  Some  minis- 
tering angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breath- 
less corpse,  may  Uiy  departed  soul  have  found  the  rest 
it  prayed  for.  Save  but  one  error,  and  this  last  fatal 
deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take 
warning ;  and  from  example  leaxn  that  want  of  pru- 
dence is  want  of  virtue.  {Exeunt, 

Of  a  more  intellectual  and  scholar-like  cast  were 
the  two  dramas  of  Mason,  Elfrida  and  Caractactu. 
They  were  brought  on  the  stage  by  Colman  (which 
Southey  considers  to  have  been  a  bold  experiment  in 
thoae  days  of  sickly  tragedy),  and  were  well  received. 
They  are  now  known  as  dramatic  poems,  not  as  act- 
ing plays.  The  most  natural  and  affecting  of  all  the 
tragic  productions  of  the  day,  was  the  Douglas  of 
Home,  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  which 
Percy  has  preserved  in  his  Reliques.  'Douglas*  was 
rejected  by  Garrick,  and  was  first  performed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  Next  year  Lord  Bute  procured 
its  representation  at  Covent  Garden,  where  it  drew 
tears  and  applause  as  copiously  as  in  Edinburgh. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  flat  and  prosaic,  but 
other  parts  are  written  with  the  liquid  softness  and 
moral  beauty  of  Heywood  or  Dekker.  Maternal 
affection  is  well  depicted  under  novel  and  striking 
circumstances — the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost 
child — 'My  beautiful!  my  brave!* — and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, the  *  Man  of  Feeling,'  has  given  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolph 
and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in 
modern  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama. 
Douglas  himself,  the  young  hero,  *  enthusiastic  ro- 
mantic, desirous  of  honour,  careless  of  life  and  every 
other  advantage  when  glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  schoolboy  model 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  youth  *  sixty  years  since.* 
Aa  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home, 
we.  subjoin  part  of  the  discovery  scene.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph is  attacked  by  four  men,  and  rescued  by 
young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich 
Jewels  being  also  in  his  possession. 

[^IHscovery  of  her  Son  hy  Lady  Itandoljph,'] 
Pmisovsa— Last  Ravoolpb— Aviva,  her  maid. 

Lady  JZ.  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they  cannot 
be: 
For  these,  I  say :  be  steadfast  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  the  tervasUi  and  returns, 
Prit.  Alas  1  I'm  sore  beset ;  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just ! 
If  railtless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 
Lady  B.  0,  Anna,  hear!  Onoe  more  I  chaige  thee 
speak 


The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration ; 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris.  Then,  thus  ac^ ured,  I'll  speak  to  you  ai  Jul 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  a^o,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
Received  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.     Whilst  thus  we  poorly  lived. 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jcoi>ardy.     I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  of^  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.     The  voide  was  ceased ;  the  person  lost : 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  basket ;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R,  Was  he  alive  1 

Pris.  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  could'st  thou  kill  what  waves   and   tempests 
spared! 

Prit.  I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  R,  Didst  thou  not ! 

Anna,  My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  much : 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder ; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pris,  The  needy  man  who  hat)  known  better  days. 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world. 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  proftperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them ; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity ; 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  1  would  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  R,  Ha !  dost  thou  say  so !    Then  perhaps  he 
lives! 

Pris.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lady  R.  0,  God  of  heaven  !  Did  he  then  die  so  lately  t 

Pris.  1  did  not  say  he  died  ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  da^s  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flourishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lculy  R.  Where  is  he  now ! 

Pris.  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R,  0,  fate !  I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddkr 
speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna.  Permit  me,  ever  honoured !  keen  impatience. 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Punue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue. 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris.  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  I  must  speak  my 
shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stowed  a  michty  store  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Tempted  bv  which,  we  did  res<3ve  to  hide. 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event. 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  eitate. 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  norih. 
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Boo^t  flocks  and  lierds,  mod  gradaally  brought  forth 
Our  Mcret  wealth.    Bat  Ood't  all-weiog  eje 
Beheld  our  aTarioe,  and  nnote  ui  sore ; 
Fcr  one  br  one  all  our  own  children  died. 
And  he,  toe  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  hii.    Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  fathn^t  fondness  lored  the  bojr. 
Have  tnurtcd  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth. 
With  his  own  secret ;  but  mj  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  eril,  nerer  would  consent. 
I  Hesnwhile  the  stripling  new  in  Tears  and  beauty ; 
I  And,  as  we  oft  dbsorei^  he  bore  himself^ 
)  Not  as  the  offipring  of  our  cotts^e  blood, 
1  Far  nature  will  brnk  out :  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fire, 
And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 
I  »et  mjself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 

Of  robbers  from  the  sarage  mountains  came 

Lady  IL  Eternal  Prondence !    What  is  thy  name ! 
PrU,  My  name   is    Norral ;   and    my  name  he 


Ladj*  JL  Ti9  he,  'tis  he  himself  I  It  is  my  son  1 
0,  soTeieign  mercy !  Twas  my  child  I  saw! 
Ko  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

Amna.  Just  are  your  transports :  ne'er  was  woman's 
heart 
P^Ted  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-fated  dame  I 
Bat  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
Bt  serrile  eres ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
Impamoned,  strange ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 

LadyR,  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna ;  Hearen  be- 
stow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires  I 

Anna.  The  moments  of  deliberation  pass^ 
And  soon  you  must  resoWe.    This  useful  man 
Muj>t  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brare  deliyerer  return. 

PrU.  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
HaTe  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  andent  master ; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

LarfylL  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  Tain. 
I  am  indeed  the  dau^ter  of  Sir  Malcolm  ; 
The  child  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 

PrU.  Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
man! 
My  poTerty  hath  saTed  my  master's  house. 

Ladjf  JL  Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not 
feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye :  such  lore  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thoa  told'st  the  st<Hy  of  thy  own  distress. 

/Vis.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master; 
Bot  aJh !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Tour  own  brare  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 
And  nerer,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  orerlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame ; 
May  hearen  so  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  master. 
And  God  so  lore  me  as  I  love  his  race! 

Ladw  JL  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy 

iiuth 

Depends  the  fate  of  thpr  loved  master's  house. 
Rememberest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  clifb  of  Carron? 

J*ru.  I  remember 
The  octtage  of  the  difi. 

Ladf  R.  TU  that  I  mean ; 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  a^ 
Wlio  in  m^  father's  service  spent  his  youth : 
Tell  1dm  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain. 
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Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  nie  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  thoa 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  Home,  author  of  Dought,  was  by  birth  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  hii 
father  was  town-derk  of  Leith,  where  the  poet  waa 
bom  in  1722.  He  entered  the  church,  and  tiic- 
cecded  Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  as  minister  of 
Athelstaneford.  Prerious  to  this,  howcTer,  he  bad 
taken  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  1745  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Doune,  whence  Ub 
effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  Tlie  romantic 
poet  soon  found  the  church  as  serere  and  tyran- 
nical OS  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  rio- 
lent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  Prea- 
bytcrian  minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  tlic  presbytery,  and  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewarded  him  with  the 
sinecure  offi(re  of  conservator  of  Scots  pririlegea  at 
Campvere,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IIL  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramoont, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  X300  per  annum.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  David 
Hume,  Blair,  Kobertson,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guishc<l  fur  rank  or  talents,  John  Home's  life  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  all 
his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-six. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  MuMtapka, 
enjoyed  a  factitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  liubert  Walpdle. 
G  lover,  author  of  *  Leonidas,'  also  produced  a  tragedy, 
Boadicea,  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
mixed  audience.  In  this  play,  IHvies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  *  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  persons 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  tlie 
potion  I'  Horace  Walpole  was  author  of  a  tragedy, 
Tlie  Myttterioua  Mother^  which,  though  of  a  painrol 
and  revolting  nature  as  to  plot  and  incident, 
abounds  in  vigorous  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpole  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Gothic  romance,  and  had  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himidf 
more  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  in  which  he  would 
have  anticipated  and  rivalled  tlie  style  of  the  Ger- 
man drama.  The  *  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
been  ventured  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  Dauahter^ 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  classic  subject, 
treated  in  the  French  style,  but  not  destitute  of 
tenderness. 

{Againtt  the  Cnuadei."] 

I  here  attend  him, 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved, 
In  holy  wars.     Your  pardon,  reverend  father. 
I  must  declare  1  think  such  wars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  zeal ; 
Sometimes  of  rapine,  and  religious  rage, 
To  every  mischief  prompt.  •  * 

•        •        Sure  1  am,  'tis  madness, 
Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
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To  dimin  ito  Uood  and  iroa«uB»  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government ; 

And  all  for  what  t    Bj  epreading  deeolatioo. 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half^ 

To  gain  a  conqueet  ire  can  never  hold. 

I  venerate  thin  land.    Ilioee  lacred  hilU, 

ThoM  vales,  those  citiee,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 

By  Ood  himself^  the  scenes  of  heavenlj  iranaer% 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  Qod,  mv  friend,  pervades,  snftaina^ 

Surroundii,  and  fills  tnis  universal  frame ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  prssice. 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  Theald,  if  I  so  too  far : 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wart 

A  kind  of  persecution.    And  when  thai  ■■ 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices, 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end! 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies, 

And  fint  or  last  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

TaoMsov's  Edward  mid  Flumovm* 

4 

[Xoee.] 

Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  Love  t 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds. 
Even  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 

Tbomsoiv's  SapkomUba, 

IMuealetdatumt  of  Old  Jfem.] 

lliose  old  men,  those  ploddins  grave  state  pedants, 
Fonet  the  coune  of  youth ;  their  crooked  prudence, 
To  baseness  veipng  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart. 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

TaoMSOir'ft  flamend  amd  BIffUmtmda, 

lAwfvUmeti  <(fa  Seme  of  Pagon  JUlsf.] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Oase  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  von  oak. 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  aims 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  btawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  clif!B,  these  yawning  cavenis,  this  wide  circus. 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone ;  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  veiy  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appealed,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  fiiends, 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage, 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature, 
Controlling  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
Overcome  me  thus  t  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

Masoh  *s  OsraclAciM. 

[AyakuL  Homieide^ 

Tliink  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eteniity.    Think,  think. 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand* 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  manhalled  army. 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.    In  that  march 
Ah  I  who  may  quit  his  post  1  when  high  in  air 
The  dioeen  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  Fields 
The  imperial  stan&rd  of  Heaven's  providence. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
OTWihadows  all  creation. 

MASOv'kXl^Wifa. 


iSolihdt  m  a  BtOOe  Piad,l 

I  have  been  led  by  solitaiy  care 

To  yon  dark  branches,  spreading  o'er  ^  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  the  camp ;  this  mighty  cao^ 

Where  once  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  war. 

With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hoar. 

Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 

Sits  undisturbed ;  and  these  incessant  rills. 

Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shallow 

Fill  with  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ears. 

As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind, 

0*er  some  dead  fallow,  far  from  all  resort : 

Unless  that  ever  and  anon  a  groan 

Bursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowed  on  his  shield 

In  tonnent,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds. 

And  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  horror. 

Obovaa'e , 


\POTgwtiniUi^ 

So  prone  to  enor  is  our  mortal  frame. 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  hovror. 
If  waiy  nature  on  the  human  heart. 
Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions. 
Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense^ 
That  when  ofilences  give  resentment  birth. 
The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  foiigireness. 

Gu>vaa*s  Boi 

[Portitude,'\ 

But,  prince,  remember  theo 
The  TOWS,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives. 
The  pitying,  social  sense  of  human  weakness  ; 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune ; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  ofiioes  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  looae. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attoids  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  m 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselves 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Alflred,  as  thou  art. 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 
'TIS  then  they  feel  this  universal  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 

UAVLx^Alfnd, 


COMIO   DRAMATI8T& 

The  oomic  muae  was,  during  this  period*  more 
fucoeesful  than  her  tragic  sister.  In  the  reign  of 
George  IL,  the  witty  and  artificial  ooniedies  of 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  began  to  lose  their  ground, 
both  on  account  A  their  licentiousnesa,  and  the 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  oonstructed  with 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  room, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  set  of 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  though  often  of  a 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  exerdaed  great 
influence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  natural 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  th€»M  again  led  the 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  which  we  are  still 
accustomed  to  refer  to  veneratively,  aa  the  legiti- 
naate  Engliah  comediei^ 
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HomL  We  hare  not  seen  the  fentleokui ;  bat  he  hae 
the  famllj  70a  mention. 

JVm^.  The  danghter  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping, 
talkatiYe  maypole ;  the  son  a  prettj,  weU-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  ererybody  is  fond  of. 

Mar>  Our  information  differs  in  this :  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

ToMf,  He-he-hem.    Then,  gentlemen,  til  I  haye  to 
tell  you  Is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  1  oelieye. 
HcuL  Unfortunate  I 

Tony,  It's  a  long,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  themtlemen  the  way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's 
[wiSeing  at  the  Landlord]— Mr  Hardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-marsh.   You  understand  me  t 

Zand,    Master   Hardcastle's!    Lack-a-dusy!    my 
masters  you're  ooroe  a  deadly  deal  wrong.     When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  haye 
crossed  down  ^uash-lane. 
Mar,  Cross  down  Squash-lane  t 
LmuL  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 
*    Mar,  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet! 

Tbny.  Ay;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 
Mar,  0,  sir  I  you're  facetious. 
Tony,  Tlien,  keeping  to  the  right,  yon  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common ; 
there  yon  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  Farmer  Mur- 
rain's bam.  Coming  to  the  fanner's  bam,  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 

mill 

Mar.  Zounds  I  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
londtude ! 
Satt,  What*s  to  be  done,  Marlowl 
Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land,  Alack,  master  I  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony,  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pauae^  in  tohi^  the 
rut  mem  diKonctrted^  I  hare  hit  it :  don't  you  think. 
Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men by  tiie  fireside  with  three  chain  and  a  bol- 
ster! 
HomL  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 
Mar,  And  I  detest  your  three  chain  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

Tony,  Ton  do,  do  you !    Then  let  me  see— what  if 
ou  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
tuck's  Head  on  tho  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

Hast,  0  hoi  so  we  haye  escaped  an  adyenture  for 
this  night,  howeyer. 

Land,  [Apart  to  Tony."]  Sure  yon  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you ! 

Tony  Mum  I  you  fool,  you ;  let  them  find  that  out. 
[7b  them.]  You  haye  only  to  keep  on  straight  for- 
wud  till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road-side : 
youll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  oyer  the  door ;  that's 
the  sign.  Driye  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 
you. 

HatL  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  seryants 
can't  miss  the  way. 

Tony.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to 
be  thought  a  gentleman,  saying  your  presence,  he,  he, 
he!  Hell  be  for  £iyi%  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod  I 
if  you  mind  him,  ne'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 
Lamd,  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


I 


keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole 
county. 

Mar,  Well,  if  he  rai^lies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  further  oonnezion.  We  are  to  tum  to  (he 
right,  did  you  say ! 

Tony,  No,  no,  stnufht  forward.  Ill  just  step  my- 
self and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [2b  tkeltoind' 
lord.]    Mum  1 


iArrMLaiik^8apfmdIim,'\ 
Enter  Mablow  and  HAemreSi 

HoMt.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wid- 
come  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  elean 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  word  a  yeiy  well- 
looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar,  The  usual  fate  of  a  laxge  mansion.  Haying 
first  rained  the  master  by  good  house-keepings  it  has 
at  last  come  to  leyy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

HoKt,  As  you  say,  we  oaasengen  are  to  be  taxed  to 
nay  all  these  fineries.  I  naye  often  seen  a  good  side- 
Doard,  or  a  marble  chimney-piece^  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar,  Trayellen  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Bntcr  HAanessvub 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  mere  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr  Marlow!  [ Jfor.  aclvaNcet. J  Sir, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see, 
to  receiye  my  fnends  with  my  back  to  the  m !  I  like 
to  give  them  a  hearty  Tooeption,  in  the  old  style,  at 
my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
care  of. 

Mar,  [Aride.]  He  has  eot  our  names  from  the  ser- 
yants already.  [To  Hard^  We  approye  your  caution 
and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  Had,]  I  haye  been  think- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  trayelling  dresses  in  the 
morning ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of'mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hast,  I  fhncy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.    We  must,  howeyer,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard,  Mr  Marlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen — 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  yon  may  do  juil  as  you 
please  here. 

Mar,  Yet,  Geoige,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  befi»re  it  is 
oyer.  We  must  show  our  generalship  by  securing,  if 
necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard,  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  putt 
me  in  mind  of  the  I^ke  of  Marlborough  friien  he 
went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  fint  summoned  the  gar> 
risen 

Mar,  Ay,  and  well  summon  your  garrison,  old  boy. 

Hard.  Hefint  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might 
consist  of  about  fiye  thousand  men 

Hast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock ! 

Hard,  I  say  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  dbout 
fiye  thousand  men 

Mar,  Fiye  minutes  to  seyen. 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  fiye  thoaaand 
men,  well  appointml  with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him 
— you  must  haye  heard  of  Gecnge  Brooks— 111  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  taike  that  gairison  with* 
out  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.    So 

Mar.  \^lkat!    My  good  friend,  if  you  give  as  a 


glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  to 
car^  on  the  siege  with  rigour. 

Hard,  Punch,  sir  I — ^This  is  the  most  luaoooantable 
kind  of  modesty  I  ey«r  met  with.  [Awide^ 
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Mar»  Yes,  nr,  pnneh.  A  cImi  of  WMin  punch  after 
our  joQiney  will  be  comfortable. 


^tor  Ba«TA«r  wttk  a 

Thii  it  Libert^'hall,  you  know. 

Hard,  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Libert-hall,  will  only 
let  Qs  hare  just  what  he  pleases.  [Atide  to  Hast, 

Hard,  [Taking  the  cvp.]  I  ho^  youll  find  it  to 
j<mr  mind.  I  haTc  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands, 
sod  I  beiiere  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sirt  Here,  Mr 
Ifsrlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

^  [Drinhtf  ami  gives  the  cup  to  Marhw, 

Mar.  A  yerr  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he's  a  cha- 
ncter,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  [Aside.}  Sir, 
mj  serrice  to  you. 

Had.  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  eire  us  his  oom- 
rnny,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkei^per  before  he 
bsi  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
frieod,  I  nippoee  you  hare  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  put  of  the  countiy.  Warm  work  now  and  then 
St  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Gives  the  famkard  to  ffardeastle. 

Hard,  No,  sir;  I  hare  long  giren  that  work  orer. 
Snce  our  betters  hAre  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  elect- 
ing etch  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Oives  the  tamkard  to  HoMtings. 

HasL  So,  yon  hare  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard,  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  goremment, 
like  other  people ;  but  finding  myself  ereiy  day  grow 
more  angiy,  and  the  gOTemment  growing  no  better, 
1  left  it  to  mend  itaelt  Since  that,  I  no  more 
tronble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  service 
ton>u. 

HaH.  So  that,  with  eating  aboTC  stairs  and  drink- 
iog  below,  with  receiring  your  friends  within  and 
uniuing  them  without,  yon  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
bQitlisi  life  of  it 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
TOT  parlour. 

^  Mar.  [After  drankinff.']  And  you  hare  an  argument 
in  joar  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
su]ister>hall. 

Htard.  Ay,  young  gsntleman,  that^  and  a  little 
pkilosophy. 

Mar.  Well,  this  ia  the  first  time  I  erer  heard  of  an 
iiuikeeper's  philoM>phy.  [Aside. 

HaU.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  seneral,  you  at- 
tack them  on  ereiy  quarter.  If  you  mid  their  reason 
fDA&sgeable,  you  attack  them  with  your  philosophy ; 
if  7<m  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attacs  them  with 
thu.   Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.      [Drinks, 

Hard,'  Good,  yeiy  good ;  thank  you ;  ha!  hal  Your 
fcnenkhip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  fooght  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  BelgrMle.  You 
■ball  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
UBiost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
phi^wphy  got  in  the  house  for  supper! 

Bard,  For  supper,  sirt  Was  oyer  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house!  [Aside, 

.  ^<^'  Yea,  sir ;  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe- 
tite. I  shall  make  deyilish  work  to-night  in  the  lar- 
w.  I  promise  you. 

Hard,  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  neyer  my  eyes  be- 
b«W.  [Aside.]  Why  really,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't 
well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid  settle  these 
things  between  them.  I  leaye  these  kind  of  things 
entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you! 

Bard.  Entirely.  ^  the  bj,  I  belieya  they  m  in 


actual  consnltation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  mo- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

Mar,  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
uriTy-council.  It's  a  way  I  haye  got.  When  I  trayel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.    No  ofienoe  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  0  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  doni 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  yeiy 
oommunicatiye  upon  these  occasions.  Shoald  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Bad.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  al- 
ways match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  jfiardeastle,  who  looks  at  them  tsitk  ivr- 
jpriae.]    Sir,  he's  yeiy  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Bard.  Sir,  you  hare  a  risht  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper :  1  belieye  it's  dtawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings*  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  SmI  eaten  it. 

[JHervasU  brings  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  exiL 

Hast,  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle  a  colo* 
nel  1  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.    [A  side.]    But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Pervsing.]  What's  here!  For  the  firtl 
course  ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  deesert.  Hie 
deril,  sir !  Do  you  think  we  haye  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  eat  up  suco  a  supper!  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  wiU  do. 

MasL  Bot  let's  hear  it. 

Mar,  [Heading.]  For  the  first  coune  :  al  the  top^ 
a  piff  and  prune  sauce.    *    * 

liard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hunny, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  yery  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  [Aside.]  Gentlemen,  you 
are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Ia 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter» 
gentlemen ! 

•  Mar.  Item :  a  poik  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sau- 
sitfes,  a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff— taff—taffety  cream. 

ffasi.  Confound  your  made  dishes  1  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  aid  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for 
plain'  eating. 

Bard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  tiling  you  haye  a  par- 
ticular fSuicy  to 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fiue  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  cood  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper : 
and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  intreat  youll  leaye  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leaye  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  these  thing*  myself. 

Bard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolyed  on  it.  A  yciy  trouble- 
some fellow,  as  oyer  I  met  with.  [Adde, 

Bard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resoUed  at  least  to  attend  you. 
This  may  be  modeni  modesty,  but  I  neyer  saw  anvthing 
look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence.  [Aside* 

lExeunt  Mar,  and  Bard. 

Hast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  ciTilities  b^n  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  nho  can  be  angnr  with  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  nim!  Ha!  what 
do  I  see !    Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's  hi^py  I 

Two  yean  after  Goldsmith's  dl«matic  triumph»  a 
still  greater  in  le^timate  comedy  arose  in  the  per^ 
son  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  suryiyed  down  to 
our  own  day,  Richard  Bbxkblet  Sheridan.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1775,  hia  plaj  of  7^  BitxUt  was 
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Siner*  I  btliai?*  joa  ]!&▼•  nMon  for  what  70a  my. 


Skt  P,  BandoL  I  can  tell  you,  it  Si  not  tlways  so 
wt£t  to  leaTo  a  play  in  tho  hands  of  thoM  who  write 


What  I  tbey  nuty  iteal  from  them  I  eh,  my 
dear  Plagiary  f 

Bir  F,  St<»ll  to  he  sure  they  may ;  and,  end ! 
arre  year  heet  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
di*figare  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Smeer.  Bat  TOur  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Mel- 
pomene ;  and  he,  you  know,  nerer 

Sir  P,  That's  no  security.  A  dexterous  plagiarist 
may  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  for  auffht  I  know  he 
Bifht  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy 
and  put  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Snetr,  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  giTes  you  the 
least  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  derilish  apt  to  take  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

Doa.  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  P.  At  !  but  with  regard  to  this  piece,  I  think 
I  can  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely  swear  he 
Berer  rvad  it. 

Sn/eer,  111  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

SlrP,  How! 

Smer.  Swear  he  wrote  it 

Sir  P,  Plague  on*t  now.  Sneer ;  I  shall  take  it  ill. 
I  beliere  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an 
author ! 

Sikber.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  rery  much 
obliged  to  me. 

^rP,  Eht  sir! 

Don.  O I  you  Imow  he  nerer  means  what  he  sayi. 

Sir  P.  Sincerely,  then,  you  do  like  the  piece  t 

Smtt.  Wonderfully  I 

Sir  P.  But,  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
that  you  think  might  be  mended,  eh  t  Mr  Dangle,  has 
nothing  struck  tou  1 

JjoA.  Why,  ^th,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing  for 
the  mont  part  to— 

Sir  P,  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so,  indeed ;  they 
are  In  general  strangely  tenacious ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for  what  is  the  purpose 
of  showing  a  work  to  a  friend  if  you  don't  mean  to 
profit  by  his  opinion ! 

Sneer.  Very  true.  WhT  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one 
snail  objection  which,  if  you'll  gife  me  leaTO,  I'll 
mention. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  you  can*t  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer,  I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  P,  Good  God!  you  surprise  me !  wants  incident? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too  few. 

Sir  P.  Good  God  !  Beliere  me,  Mr  Sneer,  there  is 
BO  person  for  whose  judgment  I  bare  a  more  implicit 
deference ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  Mr  Sneer,  I  am  only 
apprehensiTe  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.  My 
dear  Dangle,  how  does  it  strike  you  t 

Dan.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the  four  first 
acts  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  OTer  read  or  saw  in 
my  life.  If  I  mi^t  renture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is 
that  the  interest  rather  falls  off  in  uie  fifth. 

Sir  P.  Rises,  I  belicTe  you  mean,  sir. 

Dan.  No ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

iSrr  P.  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  certainly 
don't  fall  oflT,  I  assure  you ;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  off. 

Dan.  lf<m^  Mrs  Dangle,  did'nt  you  say  it  struck 
yoo  in  the  same  light ! 

Mr$  D.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  a 
fimlt  in  any  part  of  the  play  from  the  begiiming  to 
the  end. 

Sir  P.  Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best 
JndgeaafteraU! 


fo 


Ifrt  D.  Or  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure  it 
was  to  nothing  in  the  piece ;  but  that  I  was  afhud  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F,  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tedionily 
spun  out  t 

Ifrt  D,  0  lud  I  no.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  F.  Then  I  am  Teiy  happy — rexy  happy  indeed ; 
because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remarkably  short 
play.  I  should  not  renture  to  differ  with  a  laay  <m  a 
point  of  taste ;  but  on  these  occasions  the  watdi,  you 
know,  is  the  critic. 

Mn  D,  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  haye  been  Mr 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  F.  0\  a  Mr  Dangle  read  it,  tlutt's  quite  another 
affair ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Dangle,  the  first  erening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  ana  a  half.  111  under- 
take to  read  you  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the 
music  between  the  acts. 

Mrt  D.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.       [Ejat. 

Dan,  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 

t  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you 
0  of  ours. 

Sir  F,  The  newspapers!  sir,  they  are  the  most 
rillanous,  licentious,  aoominable,  infernal — not  that 
I  ever  read  them ;  no,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  newspaper. 

Dan,  You  are  ouite  right;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties 
they  take. 

Sir  P.  No ;  quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  I  like  it  of  all  things.  An 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup- 
port. 

Sneer.  Why,  that's  true ;  and  that  attack^now,  on 
you  the  other  day——  * 

Sir  P.  What!  where! 

Dan.  Ay !  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it 
was  completely  ill-natured  to  be  sure. 

SirF.  0!  so  much  the  better;  ha!  ha!  ha  I  X 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for 

Sir  P.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  t 

Sneer.  Pray,  Dangle;  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

Sir  F.  O  lud,  no  !  anxious,  not  I,  not  the  least— I 
— but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan,  Sneer,  do  you  recollect !  Make  -out  some- 
thing. [Atidu 

Sneer.  1  will.  ITo  Dangle.]  Yes,  yes,  I  remember 
perfectly. 

Sir  F.  Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifiee— 
what  might  the  gentleman  say ! 

Sneer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genms  whatever, 
though  you  are  the  greatest  traduoer  of  all  other 
authors  living. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good. 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  o£ 
your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  commonplace 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are 
kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the  loel 
and  stolen  office. 

Sir  F.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  very  pleasant. 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have 
the  skill  even  to  $teal  with  taste ;  but  that  you  glean 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you;  so  that  the 
body  of  your  work  is  a  composition  of  dn^  and  sedi* 
ment%  like  a  bad  tavern's  worst  wine. 

iSiri^.  Ha,  ha  I 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your 
bombast  would  be  less  intolerable  if  the  thousdita 
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were  «Ter  raited  to  the  expieeeione ;  but  the  homeli- 
ne«  of  tlie  ecntimeDt  etaiee  thiough  tho  fiuitaetic  in- 
combiaaoe  of  ite  fine  Ungnege^  like  »  down  in  one  of 
the  new  unifonni. 

SirF.  Ha, hat 

Stuer.  That  your  occaaional  tropes  and  flowen  miit 
the  eeneral  coanwnen  of  jour  etjrle,  as  tambonr  sprigs 
irould  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  jonr  imita- 
tions of  Shakspeare  resemble  the  mimiciy  of  Fal- 
staff's  page,  and  are  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the 
originaL 

BirF.  Ha! 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  eren  the  finest  passages  yon 
steal  are  of  no  serrioe  to  you ;  for  the  porerty  of  your 
own  language  prevents  their  assimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertilize. 

Sir  F.  I  After  great  agitatiaiLl  Now,  another  person 
would  be  rexed  at  this. 

S»eer»  Ohl  but  I  wouldn't  haTO  told  you,  only  to 
divert  you. 

Sir  F,  I  know  it.  I  cm  dlTeited — ha,  ha,  ha!  not 
the  least  invention  I  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Tciy  good,  rezy 
good! 

Sneer,  Yes ;  no  genius !  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Dan.  A  severe  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — ^but  you  are 
quite  light.  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  /C  To  be  sure ;  for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  fooluh  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  aud 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  some  good-natured  friend  or  other  I 

iT%e  Aiiatomy  ef  Okairader  petformei  hjf 
UnoMtriUMeneu.} 

[From  *  The  School  for  ScandsL'] 

Mabta  toien  to  Ladt  Smssawsu.  and  JoaapR  BOBFAOa. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  t  What's 
the  matter! 

Maria.  Oh!  there  is  that  disi^pweable  lover  of 
mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  sUpt 
out,  and  nm  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Lady  S.  Is  that  all  1 

Josqih  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  8.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
should  avoid  him  so  1 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  His  for  what 
he  has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquiuntance. 

Joeeph  &  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  luiowing  him — ^for  he'll  abuse  a  stnmger 
fust  as  soon  as  lus  b«t  friend ;  and  his  uncle  Crab- 
tree's  as  bad. 

Lady  8.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  1  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
rssrect  with  me  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.    What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface  t 

Joaeph  8.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  j««t 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  S.  Pshaw! — there's  no  possibility  of  beinff 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  malice  of  a  good 
thin^  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Surface  t 

Joteph  8.  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  railleiy  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
|>ear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


be  allowable ;  but  in  a  enan,  I  am  sore,  it  is  alwayi 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  eaeh  other;  bat 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  oowardioe  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  SaaVAxr* 

8erv.  Madam,  Mit  Candour  is  below,  and  if  you 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  &  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [ExU  ServanL']  Now, 
Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  ^our  taste ;  for 
though  Mrs  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  eveiy  bodj 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  sort  oif 
woman. 

Maria,  Yes — ^with  a  veiy  gross  affectation  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joeeph  S.  I'faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneenvell: 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  sudi 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

XdKfy  S.  Hush  1 — ^here  she  is! 

Eater  Hra  Cakdovb. 

Mr$  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,.  how  have  yon 
been  this  centuzy  t  Mr  Surface,  what  news  do  joa 
heart — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandaL 

Joeeph  S.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mre  a  Oh,  Maria!  child— what!  is  the  whole 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  f  His  extrsTv 
gance,  I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  1  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  n 
little  to  do. 

Mn  C.  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  stopping 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  ss  I 
mdeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your 

Sardian,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  agreed 
^Iv  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria.  'TIS  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to 
busy  themselTos  so. 

Mn  C.  Very  true,  child:  but  what's  to  be  done  I  | 
People  will  talk — ^there's  no  preventing  it  WHij,  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Oadabont  bad 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt  But  there's  no  miod- 
ing  what  one  hears;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  this 
firom  vexy  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mre  C.  So  they  are,  child— ehameful,  shameful! 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  esttpe*. 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  friend, 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion  t  x  et  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  laat 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  with 
her  dimcinff-master. 

Maria.  Ill  answer  for't  there  are  no  groondfl  for 
that  report 

3frs  C  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  tiie  story  circulated 
last  month  of  vMis  Festino's  afiair  with  Colonel  Cai- 
sino;  though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  wss  never 
rightly  cleued  up. 

Joeepk  8.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'TIS  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  re- 
port such  things  are  eaually  culpable. 

Mre  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearen  are  ss  W 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  veiy 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before  I  how 
will  vou  prevent  people  from  talking!  To^yMii 
Clackitt  assured  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Honevmoon  wen  st 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no !  tale-bearezs,  as  I 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makeis. 

Joeeph  &  Ah !  Mrs  Candour,  if  eveiy  body  had 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature  1 
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Mn  C.  I  oonfeuy  Mr  Sarfaoe,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
|Kq)le  attacked  behind  their  backi ;  and  when  ugly 
circamstancefl  come  out  against  our  acqnaintanoe,  1 
cfwn  I  always  lore  to  think  the  best  Bj  the  by,  I  hope 
'tis  not  tnie  that  jour  brother  is  absolutely  ruined  f 

JotqA  5.  I  am  afndd  his  circumstances  are  Teiy 
bad  indeed,  ma*am. 

Mn  (7.  Ah  !  I  heard  so — ^but  you  must  tell  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits ;  ereiybody  almost  is  in  the  same 
my— Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr  Nickit 
—all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is 
undone,  he'll  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 
and  that,  yon  know,  is  a  consolation. 

/oKpft  S,  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  Tery  great  one. 

Enter  SaaTAVT. 

Serv,  Mr  Ciabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

lExU  ServamL 
Ladif  S.  So,  Maria,  yon  see  your  loTer  pursues  you ; 
podtirely  you  shan't  escape. 

Eater  Cbabtbbs  and  Sia  BsirjrAMiv  BAcaarra. 

I  Crab,  LadT  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs  Can- 
I  doar,  I  don  t  belieye  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
I  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  1  Egad  1  ma'am,  he 
i  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too ;  isn't  he, 
Ladj  Sneerwell! 

SirB.  0  fie,  uncle! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom. 
Haa  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last 
week  on  Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire!  Do, 
Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
night  extempore  i^  Mrs  Drowzie's  oonTersaiione. 
Come  now;  your  fijvt  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
Moond  a  great  naral  commander,  and-^^ 

SirB.  Uncle,  now — prithee 

Crab.  I'iaith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
hov  ready  he  is  at  these  things. 

Lady  &  I  wonder.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  nefer  publish 
anything. 

Sir  B,  To  say  thith,  ma'am,  'tis  Tery  rulgar  to 
print ;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires 
aad  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late more  br  giring  copies  in  confidence  to  the  fiiends 
of  the  parties.  Howerer,  I  hare  some  lore  elegies, 
vhich,  when  faTonned  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
to  pre  the  public. 

CnA,  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
joa !  yon  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Pe- 
tiarch'a  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

SifB,  Yea,  madam,  1  think  you  will  like  them, 
when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rirulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
ouadow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
elegant  thinga  of  their  kind  1 

Crab,  Bu^  ladies,  that's  true— haye  you  heard  the 
nevi! 

Mn  Q.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is 
going  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

MnC.  Impossible! 

CrrJu.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Tis  rery  true,  ma'am ;  erexything  is  fixed, 
and  the  wedding  Wreiiea  bespoke. 

Crab,  Yes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  very  press- 
ing reasons  for  it. 

lady  S.  Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mn  C,  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
heliere  such  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir  B,  0  Ind !  ma'am,  that's  the  Tery  reason  'twas 
belieTcd  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
and  so  reaenred  that  cTerybody  was  sure  there  was 
iome  reason  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mn  C,  Why,  tobesuxe,  ataleof  sduidal  Isasfatal 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  ferer 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  ii 
always  ailinff,  yet  will  outuTe  the  robuster  chancten 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B,  True,  madam,  there  are  yaletudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution ;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  eil^ 
cumspection. 

Mn  a  Welt,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  Tou 
know.  Sir  Benjamin,  reiy  trifling  eiroumstancea  often 
give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab,  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  Ind  1 
Mr  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  t 

Joteph  S,  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab,  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  I  Sad  com- 
fort whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joaqpk  S,  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.    He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utteriy  void  of  principle  as  people 
say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab,  That's  true,  ^&A%  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewij 
was  a  ward,  I  believe  Qiarles  would  be  an  alderman  : 
no  man  more  popular  there  I  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B,  Yet  no  man  lives  in  neater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securitiea>; 
have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antediamber, 
and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Jotepk  S,  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  a  brother. 

Maria,  Their  malice  is  intdlerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well, I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  :  I'm  not  very 
well.  {Exit  Maria, 

Mrt  C.  0  dear  I  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  S,  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

3frf  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be ! 

[Exit  Mrs  Ccmdo^, 

Lady  S,  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
difference. 

Sir  B,  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab,  But,  Benjamin,  tou  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come, 
I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B,  MX  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab,  0  lud,  ay  I  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B,  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crah,  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not 
a  tiling  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  B,  And  I'm  yetj  wrrj^  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crab,  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's 
certain. 

Sir  B,  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother 

Crab,  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[ExemU  Crabtree  and  Sir  Ba^amm, 
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fonnur* 


DtJbe.  SUnd  off;  70a  are%  commongr;  noUiing 
under  nobilitj  approaches  Kitty. 

iSiV  M.  You  are  ao  dcTiliah  proud  of  your  nobility. 
Now,  I  think  we  hare  more  true  nobility  than  you. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  luiight  of  the  shire 

Jhibe.  A  knight  of  the  shire!  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  mighty 
honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  in  the  county. 

Kit.  0  lud  I  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noblemen 
qoarreL 

Sir  H.  Why^  any  fool  mapr  be  bom  to  a  title,  but 
only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honounble. 

Kk.  Well  said.  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good  morillity. 

Ihihe.  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  between 
bereditaiy  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

KiL  Very  smart,  my  lord  ;  now.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditaiy  honours 
to  screen  you  from  debt 

DtJct,  Zounds!  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Kit.  Hold,  hold !  I  shall  hare  some  fine  old  noble 
blood  nilt  here.    Ha'  done.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  k.  Not  I ;  why,  he  ii  always  raining  himself 
npon  his  upper  house. 

D^ou  We  have  dignity.  ISlow. 

Sir  H,  But  whnt  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 
refnie  the  supplies  I  [Quidk. 

KiL  Peace,  peace ;  here's  lady  Bab. 

EntflT  Lapt  Bab's  SsaTAiiT  In  a  ehalr. 

Dear  Lady  BabI 

Lady  Bah,  Mrs  Kitty,  your  servant :  I  was  airaid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair  down  stairs. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  I  My  lord  duke,  your  serrant, 
snd  Sir  Hany  too,  yours. 

Ihikt.  Your  ladyship's  deroted. 

Xody  B,  I'm  airaid  I  hare  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.  [Looka  on  her  walck."]  But  I  got  into  my 
£iT0ttrite  author. 

Dykt,  Yea,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this 
morning ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  wretch  1  I  nerer  read  but  one 
book. 

^tf.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  oft 

Ladf  B.  Shikspur.    Did  you  noTer  read  Shikspur! 

iTit.  Shikspur!  Shikspur  I  Who  wrote  it  t  No,  I 
nerer  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  hare  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 

KiL  Well,  then.  Til  read  it  over  one  afternoon  or 
other.    Heze's  Lady  Charlotte. 

Eater  LAnr  CBAaurars's  Maid  in  a  chair. 

Desr  Lady  Charlotte  I 

Lady  C.  Oh!  Mis  Kitty,  I  thought  I  nerer  should 
bsTe  reached  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
imed  me.  Oh !  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  lady- 
skip  been  here !  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My 
lord  duke!  the  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 

Jhike.  Oh!  ma'un.  [Bowing. 

Lady  C-  And  Sir  Harry !   Your  serrant,  Sir  Harry. 

[Formally. 

Sir  H.  Madam,  your  serrant :  I  am  sorty  to  hear 
your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  Q.  You  must  give  me  leate  to  doubt  the 
lincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.    Remember  the  Park. 

SkrH,  The  Park!  I'll  explain  that  affair,  madam. 

l^y  C,  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scon^fiiUy. 

fiv  ff.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte  I 

Lady  G.  No,  sir;  I  hare  obserred  your  coolness  of 
1>^  and  despise  you.    A  trumpery  baronet  I 

^tr  H.  I  see  how  it  is ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but 
nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the  marqui»— — 

Lady  C.  None  of  your  reflections,  sir.  The  marquis 
it  a  peiBon  of  honour,  and  abore  inquiring  after  a 
lady  s  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

Sir  H,  I — I,  madam !  I  scorn  such  a  thing.  X 
MMut  yea,  madam,  I  noTei^— chat  is  to  say — £^m1»  I 


am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
hert    Pray  help  me  out.  [Andk 

Dvke.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Utide. 

Enter  Philip  snd  Lotsi.,  Isden  with  bottles. 

PkiL  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  ik>th  your  ladyships'  most 
humble  servant. 

Loe.  {Affixting  to  he  drunk,}  Both  your  ladyships 
most  humble  servant. 

KiL  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

PhiL  I  hare  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha^  ha ! 

Lov.  Yes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  very  free. 

PhiL  He  has  had  a  smack  of  erexy  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokar. 

Lot,  Yes,  1  hare  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Oo,  fiet  you  some  sleep,  diild,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by, 

Lov.  Thank  you,  madam ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordships  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Aside  and  exiL 

PhiL  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance!  and 
then  to  supper. 

Eater  Cooa,  CoAcaiiAif,  KriresTov,  and  Clob. 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  t  I'll  couple  you. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty  ;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand ;  Sir  Hanr  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  the  two  derils  will 
dance  together :  ha !  ha  1  ha! 

Dukok  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
d^untipr  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kitty 
mar  gire  us  a  minuet. 

2>iMEe.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  cout 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Jlarry  60101. 

AIL  Minuet,  Sir  Harry ;  minuet.  Sir  Hany. 

Kit,  Marshid  Thingumbob's  minuet.    [A  minuet  hv 
Sir  Harry  and  Kitty  ;  avkwird  and  eonceitea. 

Lady  C.  Mn*  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

PkiL  And  Sir  Hany  delightfully. 

Dvke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

PhiL  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [T/ity  tit  difwn.'l  Here  is  claret,  burffundy, 
and  champaisn,  and  a  bottk*  of  tokar  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  ereiy  bottle :  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port— 

Jhdt.  Port!  Tis  only  fit  for  a  dnm. 

Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you!  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselres. 

[A  paute. 

JhJce.  Lady  Charlotte,  <  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  C.  Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy  if  you  please. 

Buke,  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [Thqf  drink,  A  jMtae. 

PhiL  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round ;  I  hare  a  health  for  vou.  *  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistreH-nes.' 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh,  A  pavae. 

Kit,  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single 
gentleman's  serrice ! 

Lady  C.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman ! 

AU,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh, 

Phil,  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty. 

Phil.  Oh  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Let  us  hare  a  song.    Sir  Harty,  your  song. 

Sir  H,  Would  you  hare  it!  Well  then,  M»  Kitty, 
we  must  call  upon  you :  will  you  honour  my 
muse! 

All.  A  song, »  song ;  ay,  9y,  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  Sir 
Harry's  song. 
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i>ii*B.  A  long  to  b*  nm,  bnt  first,  pnluillo,  [KUia 
SiOj-i  Pr«T,  gentlemni,  pQt  it  ■bout. 

[kiixi  round.     JTin^Mon  kimt  Cloe  UaTtily. 
ir  ff.  Sm  how  th«  dcril*  kin  1 

„"((.  I  un  reUlj  h<MHM ;  but  hem— I  murt  clear 
OP  niT  pipes,  h«ml  Thii  i*  Sir  HmrtV*  »»"l!i  '""'6 
»  Dew  one,  fntitled  ud  wUed  the  'FeUow  SerrMit, 
i»Alliti»UTH7/  t-SV- 

Phil.  How  do  700  like  it,  my  lord  do**? 

Diju.  It  ia  >  Til*  compoutioD. 

Phil.  Nowiol 

Duie.  O,  TBij  low !— Verr  low  mdeod  I 

Sir  B.  Cta  700  mkke  t.  bettml 

2>ufe.  I  hops  >o. 

Sir  ff.  Th»t  is  TBty  conceited, 

i>HilE.  Wh»t  ii  conceited,  jou  Mmondnl  1 

SirM.  &couiidi«l:  YouuoB  nsckl;  111  pull  yon 
Wthenoee.  [^tfrue. 

Duke.  Lookre,  friend  [  don't  p«  jouraelf  ma,  and 
mbke  »  dirtuibMiCS  unong  the  Udiee.  If  Jou  ue  ft 
nittsmui,  nftiiie  joar  we«poni. 

Sir  H.  WMponil— whftt  joo  will— pistoli. 

Z>iLb.  DiiD«,  behind  Montague  House. 

Sir  n.  Done,  with  seconds. 

Dvke.  Done. 

PAi'  Oh,  for  ahsme,  gentlemen.  M7  lord  duke  1 
Kr  HarTT— the  Isdieel— fiel  iBuit  and  Sir  Barr^ 
itfici  b>  nog.  A  viokM  hu>M^.  JiUy/omM.]  WUt 
the  drril  con  thst  be,  Kitty  1 

£il.  Who  oJi  it  pOMiblj  be  I 

Pha.  Kingmon,  lun  up  >t«r>  jmd  peep.  [Kril  f  mff- 
itoit.]  It  ■ouudi  like  mj  mMter*!  i»p;  prSij  h«ftT—  " 


1777)  WM  bom  of  ft  good  fcmiljr,  »nd  educated  at 


ir  John  till   lbs 
litEinir  the  punj 


Oxford  (  bol,  squandering  away  his  fbrtnne,  wai 
forced  to  become  an  actor  and  dramatic  viriter.  In 
powers  of  mimicry,  in  wit,  and  in  humour,  he  seems 
to  ha»e  gone  far  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
and  it  miy  be  questioned  if  three  such  men  have 
come  under  pnbiic  notice  in  England.  Samuel  John- 
•oo,  though  he  disliked  the  man  for  his  easy  morals 
and  hi*  making  the  bnrle*qnlng  of  prlrate  cbaracten 


profession,   was   forced   to   admit  the  amnring 
wers  and  fuscinationa  of  hii  conrenatian.    It  wai 
1 747  that  Foote  commenced  a  class  of  new  enter- 
tainments in  the  Haymarket  theatre,  in  which  he 
ilf  the  sole  ilage  fljroie,  and  which  prored 
highly  attractive  by  tlie  many  droU  and  wliiniiical 
portraiti  of  character  whicli  they  presented,  many 
of  these  being  tranacripti  or  caricatures  of  person* 
well  known.      Tht  Dipertioia  of  tit  Homing,    Tim 
^■ictioH  o/  Picttra,  and   Tht  JStgHdhmaa  in   Farit, 
re  the  names  of  some  of  these  pieces.    Of  the  re- 
ar farces  of  Foote,  which  were  somewhat  Ititer 
production,  Tht  Mimr^tn  nnjustiflable  attack 
m  the  Methodiita— was  the  most  successfuL    It 
■  followed  by  Tit  Mayor  c/  Garralt,  a  coane  but 
hnmoroos  sketch,  including  two  characters,  in  Major 
Sturgeon,  the  ci^  giilitia  officer,  and  Jerry  Sneak, 
bich  can  neTer  be  completely  obsolete.    His  i^y* 
re  twenty  in  number,  and  he  boosted,  St  the  ckiw 
of  his  lif^  that  he  had  added  sixteen  deddedly  new 
the  English  stage. 

[Tfifi  Eunting.'l 


CharUlU.  Sir,  I  hare  other  proofs  of  yonp  baro^ 
Tanitj  not  inferior  to  thU  I  have  mentioned. 
Seijemt.  Cits  Ihem. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  lefying  and  fbUow- 
ingtitle.. 

Serj.  Titles  1  I  doa't  understsjid  you. 
Char.  I  mean  the  poreity  of  faatening  in  public 
upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no  oth 
csuw  of  their  rank;   adhering  to 
baronet  is  inpersedcd  by  my  lonl ;  t 
peer  for  an  earl ;  and  socriecing  all 

Saj.  Kieping  good  company! — a  laudable  ambi  tie 
Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  Tirtues  that  procuirrf  t 
Eatherapeerage  could  with  that  be  entailed  on  the  son. 
Seij.  Hare  a  care,  huMy ;  there  ore  serete  laws 
againat  speaking  eiil  of  dignities. 
Char.  Sir! 

&rj.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  ■  statute  most  net 
be  trifled  with :  why,  you  are  not  one  of  those  TuIgM 
sluts  that  think  a  man  the  worse  for  being  a  lotdl 

CJiar.  No,  air ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  think- 
ing him  the  better. 

Seij.  For  all  this,  I  beliefe,  hnssy,  a  right  honour- 
able proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter  your  mind. 
Char.  Not  unless  the  propowr  had  other  qualities 
than  what  he  posseases  by  patent.     Bfsides,  nr,  yon 
know  Sir  Luke  ia  a  derolee  to  the  bottle. 
Saj.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that 
Cior.  It  occasions  one  sril  at    leoat;  that  whan 
under  its  influence  he  gencroily  reveals  >U,  some- 
timea  more  than  he  knows. 

Snj.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggsge  i  but, 
come,  come,  all  th«c  are  but  trifling  objections. 
Oar.  You  mean,  sir,  they  prore  the  object  a  trifle. 
Saj.  Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  my  words  I 

I  say  Sir  Luke  ii 

Char.  Nobody. 

Serj.  Nobody!  bow  the  deuce  do  yon  make  that 
ontl  He  is  neither  a  person  attainted  nor  oatlawed, 
may  in  any  of  his  majtatyV  courts  ane  or  be  sued, 
appear  by  attorney  or  in  propria  persona,  con  acquire, 
buy,  prooore,  purchase,  ponseiis,  and  inherit,  not  only 
personalities,  anch  oa  goods  and  chattels,  but  erso 
leolitiM,  as  all  lands,  tenemenCa,  tStd  henditamenls, 
whatsoever  and  whstesoever. 

Char.  But,  sir 

Snj.  NaT,  further,  child,  he  may  eell,  giie,  bsstov, 
bequeath,  deviie,  demise,  lease,  or  to  Ihrm  let,  ditta 

londa,  or  to  any  person  whomsoever — and 

Putr.  Without  doubt,  ^i  but  Ibn*  are,  tratwiA- 
lU 
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•AMUn.  VOOIB. 


•tandini:,  in  thii  town  »  greti  number  of  nobodies, 
not  deecribed  bj  Lord  Coke. 


Sn  Lvu  Luip 
logn»,  «oter  a  flvraal 


makM  kb  appMTttioe, 


■nd  ■!!«  a  diofC  4ia* 
a  md  to  8kB  Loss. 


;%-X«2«.  [jehK2t.]  <  Sir  Gragozy  Gooee  detim  tbe 
honour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's  company  to  dine.  An 
answer  is  desired.'  Oadso !  a  little  unluckj ;  I  have 
been  ennced  for  these  three  weeks. 

Serj,  What !  I  find  Sir  Qrcgorj  is  ntumed  for  the 
eoqporation  of  Fleecem. 

&rX«be.  Is  he  sot  Oh,  oh  I  thai  alters  the  case. 
Oeoi)^  giro  mj  compliments  to  Sir  Oresoiy,  and  I'll 
oertamlj  come  and  dine  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to 
AMennan  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sornr  can't 
mut  apon  him,  bat  confined  to  bed  two  days  with  the 
new  influenza.  [BixU  ServanL 

Char.  You  make  light,  Sir  Luke^  of  these  sort  of 
cnngements. 

Sir  lAJet.  What  can  a  man  dot  These  fellows 
(wlien  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  them)  take 
souidalous  adTantace :  when  will  jou  do  me  the 
honour,  pray.  Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
mel  00  you  name  the  day  t  They  are  as  bad  as  a 
bttgar  who  attacks  ;four  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a 
hiU ;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Serj.  True;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too— -three 
veeki  I  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
ii  like  a  retainer  in  MichiJBlmas  term  for  the  summer 


Sir  Luke,  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man 
in  England  is  more  punctual  than^-^ 

Boter  a  SamTAwr,  whogltes  Sim  Lvaa  akttsr. 

From  whom  t 

Serv,  Earl  of  Brentford.  The  serrant  waits  for  an 
sufsrer. 

*  Sir  hikt.  Answer  I  By  your  leave,  Mr  Serjeant 
and  Charlotte.  [iZnids.]  'Taste  for  music— Mons. 
Dnpoit— fail — dinner  upon  table  at  five.'  Oadso  I 
1  hope  Sir  Oregoiy's  servant  an't  cone. 

sin.  Immediately  upon  reoeivmg  the  answer. 

Skt  lAkt.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell 
him  (|Qite  in  despair — recollect  an  en|;agement  that 
cut  m  nature  be  missed,  and  retom  tn  an  instant. 

C9br.  Ton  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way  for 
my  lord. 

Svr  LnJoe,  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte ;  JOU  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore  business. 
No,  huig  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell 
^  the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man 
m  the  world :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

(^r.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives  an 
UMOBwerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  iMke,  Yon  are  ri^ht,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  gire  JOU  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Brentford's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
wme  Tints  tliat  he  would  very  gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  What  need  ho  fcart  His  person  is  sacred; 
for  hj  the  tenth  of  William  and  Majy 

^  Ldbe.  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all 


Serj  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which 
does  them  infinite  honour),  his  goods  or  diattels  may 

Sit  lAikt»  Seised  upon  when  they  can  find  them ; 
hot  ae  lives  in  ready  fumished  lodgings,  and  hires  his 
CQseh  bj  the  niontlu 
Serj.  Nay,  if  the  sheriflTretuni '  non  inventus.' 
S»  lAJee.  A  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
sight  of  my  stoiy.  One  morning  a  Welsh  coach- 
msker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name  was 
wlnckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  You 
■•csUad,  I  think,  Mr  Uoydt    At  your  loidship's 


service,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L !  It 
with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were 
synonymous,  the  veiy  same  names.  Very  often  in- 
deed, my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  vours  with  an 
L  t  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ; 
for  ^ou  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alplia- 
betically,  and  in  four  or  five  years  you  might  have 
come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.    Ha,ha,hal 

&ilsr  a  BaaTAMT. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky :  tell  mvlord  111  attend 
him.    Ill  call  on  Sir  Gregory  myself.        [Exit  Serv, 

Serj,  Why,  you  won't  leave  us.  Sir  Luket 

Sir  Luke,  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Charlotte; 
have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of 
people,  positivelv ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 
Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Bri- 

Kdier  Whip;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
now  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  send 
a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  sti^  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard 
in  Suffolk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob 
newly  arrival ;  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Serj.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke,  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  vou  may 
{Snter  a  Servant  abruptly,  and  twm  affatnd  Sir  Jtufa.] 
Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Serv.  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Lvke,  Grace !— Wheiv  is  he  t    \Vhere 

Serv,  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an't  better 
engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  t 

Serv,  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — or 

Serv,  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that.  Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Serv.  He  is  alrvady  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Lvke,  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight— hey  I 
— no— you  must  go  to  my  lord's — hold,  hold,  no^I 
have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Greg*s,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dinner. 

Serv.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory  t 

Sir  Luke.  Anything — ^what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  t 

Sir  Luke.  What! — Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — ^no — that  won't  do,  for  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  for  him — hey !  Why,  tell  him — hold, 
I  have  it.  Tell  him  tliat  as  I  was  going  into  my 
chair  to  obev  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  bailiffs,  forced  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  earned 
into  the  Pied  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  making  bis  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor [Eaxuni  Sir  Luke  and  Serv. 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs  t  I 
flatter  mysolf  I  have  pretty  well  establiithed  my  case. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  ^ou  have  hit  upon  points ;  but 
then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  don't  vitiate  the 
title ;  that  stands  unimpeached. 

The  popularity  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  being 
partly  owing  to  the  excellent  music  which  aoooin- 
panied  the  piece,  we  find  in  tliis  period  a  number 
of  comic  operas,  in  which  songs  and  dialogue  alter- 
nate. Sheridan's  unexampled  success  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Devil  to  Pay^  by  C.  Cofpet, 
waslongaiavourite,  chiefly  for  the  female  charac- 
ter, Nel^  which  made  the  fortune  of  several  actresses; 
and  among  the  best  pieces  of  this  description  are 
thoae  by  Uaao  Bxcubbstaw,  whoae  operas,  Tfm 
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Padlock,  Love  in  a  VUlaae,  Lkmd  Clarma,  ftc,  pre- 
sent ft  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  channs  with  those  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialoffoe*  Chablbs  Dibdin 
was  author  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  musical 
operas  and  other  dramatic  trifles :  his  Qwiker,  pro- 
duced In  1 777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  music. 

PERIODICAL  B88AYIBT& 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  rerire  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  which  had  proved  so 
successM  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
After  the  cessation  of  *  The  Guardian,'  there  was  a 
long  intenral,  during  which  periodical  writing  was 
confincMl  to  party  pditics.  An  effort  was  made  to 
connect  it  again  with  literature  br  Dr  Johnson,  who 
published  &e  first  paper  of  The  Bambkr  on  the 
20th  of  March  1750,  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a-week,  without  interruption,  till  the  14th  of  March 
1752.  Johnson  received  only  four  contributions 
(one  from  Richardson  the  norelist)  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  the  stamp  of  but  one  mind,  and  that 
mind  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould.  The  light  graces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wanting,  and  sketches 
of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
former  essayists,  found  no  place  in  the  grave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  '  The  Rambler.*  The  serious  and 
somewhat  pedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
culatc<i  for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
with  the  public  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
essays,  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous ; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  characters  introduced  were  all,  as  Garrick 
remarked,  Johnsons  in  petticoats.  They  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  real  life.  The  author's  use  of 
hard  words  was  a  common  complaint;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  *  The  Rambler,*  resuscitation^  narcotic^ 
fatuity,  and  germination,  which  have  now  become  of 
daily  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  Johnson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  grandeur  and  beauty;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  his  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive. Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  fh)m  these  essays.  No  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  such 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages : — 

On  mseAil  knowledge : — *  To  lessen  that  disdain 
witli  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosopHy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  ex- 
cited by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
yet  pleiisurc  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufiScient  to 
make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial 
silenc6,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  his  abilities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  ajnd  which  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  exiKMlients. 

No  de^n.-e  of  kn(»wledge  attainable  by  man  Is  Me 
to  set  hiiii  above  the  want  tif  hourly  assistance,  or 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endeannenti  and 


tender  offldousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should 
think  it  unnecessaiy  to  learn  thoae  arts  by  which 
ftiendship  may  be  guned.  Kindness  is  preserved 
by  ft  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange 
of  {Measures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  plea- 
sures only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  ei^joj. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honour 
will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  an 
always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius 
employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  use  the  simile 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  dedinatioo; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magnitude^ 
and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less.* 

On  revenge : — *  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to 
forgive,  becau^  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time^ 
and  ¥rill  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary 
pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  strata- 
gem, cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease.  Re- 
sentment is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity;  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detei^ 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief^  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of 
ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  ei^oying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  at 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself 
and  others,  wiU  not  long  want  persuasives  to  for- 
giveness. We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity 
any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  guilt,  • 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  preci- 
pitance, or  negligence;  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted, 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  our- 
selves by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge 
to  design  the  effects  of  accident ;  we  mav  think  the 
blow  violent  onlv  because  we  have  made  ourselves 
delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid 
only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pro- 
pitious to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld 
but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversa]^,  or  despised  by  the  worlcL  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that  **  all 
pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,, 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance* 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consdousnen 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right  Nothing 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external 
motives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approves, 
to  give  way  to  anything  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advan- 
tages ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the 
divine  will;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  joa- 
tioe ;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  inteUectoal 
eye  to  the  reward  which  peraeveranoe  on^  can  oIh 
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tun.  Bat  that  |>ride  which  many,  who  presnme  to 
boast  of  generoot  sentiments,  allow  to  rebate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  ap- 
probation of  men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we 
are  under  no  Obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
vhen  we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they 
do  not  understand,  or  partialis  determine  what  they 
hare  never  examined ;  and  whose  sentence  is  there- 
fore of  no  weight,  till  it  has  reoeired  the  ratification 
of  oar  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence  *,  he  that  can  suffer  the 
delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  atten- 
tion from  the  commands  of  the  uniTcrsal  sovereign, 
hssliUle  reason  to  congratulate  liimsclf  upon  the 
greatness  of  his  mind;  whenever  he  awakes  to 
Beriuosness  and  reflection,  he  must  become  despicable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  firom  the 
remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispen- 
sably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  super- 
flooos  to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great 
daty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him  that  refuses 
to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible, 
uid  the  Saviour  of  Uie  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.' 

A  still  finer  specimen  of  Johnson's  style  is  af- 
forded in  an  essay  on  retirement  from  the  world : — 

'On  him,'  says  the  moralist,  *that  appears  to 
pass  tJiToogh  things  temporal  with  no  other  care 
than  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,  I  look 
with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his 
conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  wish, 
that  while  Vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  effron- 
tery, Virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
ber  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity 
by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right 
Hety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits 
that  survey  the  works  of  Qrod  and  the  actions  of 
men ;  bat  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  be- 
higs,  and,  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
viots  the  sacred  splendour  of  beneficence.* 

These  sentences  show  the  stately  artificial  style 
of  Johnson,  which,  when  supported  by  profound 
thooght,  or  pointed  morality,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, appears  to  great  advantage,  but  is  unsuited 
to  ordinary  topics  of  life  and  conversation.  Hence, 
he  shines  more  in  his  colloquial  displays,  as  recorded 
by  Boswdl,  where  much  of  this  extraneous  pomp 
vas  left  ofli;  while  all  the  point  and  vigour  of  bis 
vnderstanding,  and  the  powers  of  wit  and  imagi- 
natioo,  were  retained.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  man 
in  the  pages  of  his  biographer  than  in  his  own 
▼orks:  the  intellectual  gladiator  of  the  club  evinced 
i  more  powerful,  ready,  and  various  mind,  than  he 
^nld  embody  in  his  ddiberate  writings  in  th^  closet 
Goldsmith  was  directly  the  reverse:  he  could  argue 
^t,  as  he  said,  with  the  pen  in  hit  lumd. 

iTdU  €f  AfmingaU  and  AJut,} 

[Fran  *  The  Rambler.'] 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state, 
pan  arises  vrom  our  sensations,  and  part  from  our 
pinions ;  part  is  distributed  bv  nature,  and  part  is  in 
a  great  roeamire  apportioned  bv  ouwclves.  Positive 
pUasure  we  cannot  always  obtain,  and  positive  pain 
we  often  cannot  remove.  No  man  can  give  to  his  own 
plaatations  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groTes  ;  nor 
^'Ulaiiy  precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 


his  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the  nega- 
tive infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  pressure  of 
sufferings,  bat  the  amience  of  enjoyments,  will  always 
yield  to  the  remedies  of  reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  supeifiuous  un- 
easiness, is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  com- 
paring our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom  the 
blessings  of  life  are  more  bountifully  bestowed,  or  with 
imaginary  states  of  delight  and  security,  perhaps  un- 
attamable  by  mortals.  Few  are  placed  in  a  situation 
so  gloomy  and  distressful  as  not  to  see  every  day 
beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom 
they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  diligence 
than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore  none 
affords  more  proper  exercise  for  this  philosophical  ab- 
straction. A  native  of  England,  pinched  with  the  frosts 
of  December,  may  lessen  his  affection  for  his  own 
country  by  suffering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the 
vales  of  Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
green,  and  streams  that  always  murmur ;  but  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  regions,  and  con- 
siders the  nations  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
is  darkness,  and  who  are  condemned  to  pass  weeks 
and  months  amidst  mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon 
recover  his  tranquillity  ;  and  while  he  stirs  his  fire, 
or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he 
owes  to  providence  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Greenland 
or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  the 
skies  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  necessity  and  distress,  so  that  the  care  of  escap- 
ing death  from  cold  and  hanger  should  leave  no  room 
for  those  passions  which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence 
conduct,  or  diversify  characters  ;  the  summer  should 
be  spent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and  the  win- 
ter m  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found  its 
way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom  :  Lapland 
and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their  critics,  and 
their  poets ;  and  Love,  that  extends  his  dominion 
wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  exerts  the 
same  power  in  the  Greenlander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces 
of  eastern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  months, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a 
youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  so,  much  distinguished  for  their  beauty, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
their  ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been  trans- 
formed of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajul 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  bj^equent  interviews, 
became  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  first  made  a  disco- 
very of  his  affection  by  inviting  her  with  her  parents 
to  a  feast,  where  he  plaoed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a 
whale.  Ajut  seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gal- 
lantry; yet,  however,  from  that  time  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  bat  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  renew  the  black 
dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn  her  sleeves 
with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid  her  hair  with  grsat 
exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious  dispo- 
sition of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect  upon  An- 
ningait that  he  could  no  longer  be  restrainea  from  a 
decuuutton  of  his  love.  He  therefore  composed  a 
poem  in  her  praise,  in  which,  among  other  heroic  and 
tender  sentiments,  he  protested  that  *  She  was  beauti- 
ful as  the  vernal  willow,  and  fhigrant  as  thyme  upon 
the  mountains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the 
toeth  of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  thoudi 
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■he  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  cliffs,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  cares  of  the  eastern  cannibals  ; 
that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of  the  genius 
of  the  rockn,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Amaroc,  and 
rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Ilafsufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  *whoeTcr  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  buried  without  his  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  souls  his  skull  might  serre  for 
no  other  use  tlum  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starrjr 
lamp?.' 

Thin  ode  being  nnirersallj  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  ferrour 
and  accomplishments ;  wit  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  expM^ted  all  the  forms  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  'Tonfess  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  tiiwi  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  wlmtevcr  was  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
.  tunity  of  signalising  Kis  courage ;  he  attacked  the 
■ea-horses  on  the  ice ;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be 
necessar}'  to  make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fishes,  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers.  I 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had  completed 
his  store  ;  he  therefore  intreated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned by  necessity.  Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  en- 
titled to  such  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

'0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  bhinins  on  the  water, 
consider,'  said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
How  easily  may  my  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fogs  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
passed  without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly 
describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about 
them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  ftie  mountains,  whose  snoti's  are 
never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  resi- 
dence, but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider, 
Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  Mrinter-nights 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time 
of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
•oft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  I* 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain  ;  the  maid 
continued  mexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolve<l  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  larjre  kettle  of  brass, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  horns  of  soa-unicoms. 

^ut  wai  10  much  affected  by  the  fondneii  of  her 


I 


lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  magnificence, 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  he  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil  ;  that  neither  the 
mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deepa,  nor  th* 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confii^e  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  renel, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  dejected, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  suf- 
fered her  hair  to  spread  imbraided  on  her  ahoulden, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  She 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  continual  M- 
plication  to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for 
the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  of 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  whioi  he  had  bestowed  up<m 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  manufacture  ;  and  while  she  was  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she 
prayed  *that  her  lover  might  have  hands  stronnr 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  Um 
feet  of  the  rein-deer ;  that  his  dart  might  never  err, 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  that  he  mi^t 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.* 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  transport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women  ;  for  a  man 
will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which  requires  neither 
skill  nor  courage.    Aimingait  was  therefore  expoeed 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  passion.     He  went  thrice 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat  with  an  intent  to  leap  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress:  but  re- 
collecting the  misery  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
winter,  without  oil  mr  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  prori- 
sion  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.     He  then  com- 
posed his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  expressed  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  fears.    *  O  life,'  says  he, '  frail  and  uncertain! 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance  but 
in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  f    It  towers  on  high,  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  and  the 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melt4«  it  above  and  the  rocks 
shatter  it  below.     What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure  I 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  whict 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever  I  What, 
love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  till  we  have  lost  all  power  of  resist- 
ance and  escape  f    Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graces 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  the  ban- 
quet, I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  meny 
as  the  singers  in  the  stars.     Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gase 
upon  thy  graces?     Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  tc 
the  banquet!     Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of 
virginity.     I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  m  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.     In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roe-fish 
and  the  p<)r]>oise  feast  thy  kindred  ;  the  fox  and  hare 
shall  cover  thy  couch ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall 
shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illu- 
minate thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  haying  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  they 
had  now  coaste<l  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whales 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  placed  himself 
in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their  seve- 
ral employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  in- 
credible courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  dividing  his 
time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  tho  meantime,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  dxying  some  akine 
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in  UM  (nn,  to  atcb  toe  tje  of  Nomiauk,  on  hii  ntum 
fnmi  hDDtiu.  Noragiuk  wuorbirta  trait  illuMrioiu. 
Hii  inollinlud  died  in  chtldbirth,  ud  hii  father, 
the  most  eipni  Saber  of  Orveuluid,  bod  periahed  bj 
loo  cloH  panait  of  the  HhKle.  His  dignit;  »M 
eqnslled  by  hi«  riches  ;  he  wa*  muter  of  four  raen'i 
ud  tn  womni'g  boaU,  had  ainetj  tubi  of  oil  in  hit 
■inter  hmbitatim,  mad  fiTfr-aad'twentj  XKla  buried 
ii  tbi  now  agunat  th«  amaoii  of  darkneai.  When 
he  aw  the  bewitj  of  Ajut,  hs  immediatelj  threw  OTer 
ia  the  akin  of  a  dwr  that  ha  had  taken,  and  toon 
■Aer  pReeoted  her  with  a  branch  of  cor^.  Ajat  re- 
fiued  hia  gifta,  and  determtnad  to  admit  no  lorcr  in 
Uu  plue  of  Anninjait. 

Nomgnik,thiu  rejected,  had  Teoonrae  to  atratanm. 
Ha  knew  that  Ajnt  >n>iild  coniult  an  ADgekkok, « 
diiiner,  conceniiDE  (he  fate  of  her  loTer,  and  the  feli- 
city of  het  fiitnte  lift.  He  thenfon  applied  hinuelf 
(0  the  morrt  celebrated  An^kkok  of  that  part  of  the 
coantrr,  and  hj  a  preient  of  two  Ral*  and  a  marbla 
kattle,  obtained  a  promiie  that  when  Ajut  ihonld 
aniult  him,  ha  would  declare  that  hsr  lorar  waa  in 
IheUnd  of  Moli.  Ajut,  in  aihort  time,  brought  him 
a  coat  made  bj  henelf,  and  inquired  what  erenta 
*en  to  befall  her,  with  aaauranoca  of  a  much  lar^r 
lemrd  at  the  retura  of  Anningait  if  the  prediction 
■konid  flatter  bar  deure*.  The  Angekkok  knew  the 
waj  to  licbca,  and  foretold  that  Anningait,  haring 
ibodj  caught  two  whalei,  would  loon  return  home 
*itb  a  large  boat  laden  with  proiiaiona. 

Thii  prognostication  ahe  waa  ordered  to  knp  mcmI  ; 
and  Xomgank,  depending  upon  hia  artifice,  renewed 
hii  addrram  with  greater  confidence ;  but  fiiidliig  bii 
niit  itill  UTUucceeaful,  applied  himaelf  to  her  parents 
■ilh  gifts  and  promiaes.  The  wealth  of  Greenland 
ii  Ion  powerful  for  the  rirtuc  of  a  Greenlander  ;  tbtf 
fiir^  the  merit  and  the  presents  of  Annin^it,  and 
decreed  Ajut  to  the  embracca  of  Nomgauk.  She 
nlRated;  ahe  remonstrated;  she  wept  and  laTed; 
but  finding  riches  irmiatible,  fled  awaT  into  the  up- 
laadt,  and  lired  in  a  care  upon  auch  beniea  as  ahe 
could  gather,  and  the  birda  or  hares  which  she  had 
the  fortune  to  insnare,  taking  can,  at  an  hour  when 
■be  na  not  likely  to  be  found,  Ut  riew  the  aea  trtrj 
iaj,  that  her  loTer  might  not  misa  her  at  hU  le- 

Ai  last  she  aaw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anninealt 
bad  departed,  ateaLing  alow  and  hearj  laden  aloDg 
the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  impatience  of  afiec- 
tidn  to  catch  her  loTer  in  her  arma,  and  relate  her  con- 
■buKjr  and  aufleringa.  \Vbeii  the  company  reached 
the  lind,  thej  informed  her  that  Anningait,  after  the 
fidicij  waa  ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  alow 
patugT  of  the  Teaael  of  carriage,  had  set  out  bdbr« 
them  in  hia  fishing-boat,  and  Ihej  eipectod  at  tbeit 
Mriial  to  haie  found  him  on  ahore. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  waa  aboat  to  fly 


. ..ideaToured  to  comfort 

but  when  at  taat  they  retired  to  rent,  Ajut  went  ■ 
to  the  beach,  where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered 
it  without  hrntation,  and  telling  those  who  wondered 
st  her  raahnesa  that  she  waa  going  in  aeaieh  of  Annin- 
^1,  lowed  away  with  gnat  awiftnen,  and  wa«  anei 


of  opinion  that 
they  were  changed  lato  atars;  others  imagine  that 
Anninnit  *ae  aeiied  in  hia  panage  by  the  genius  of 
the  rocks,  and  that  Aj  ut  was  transformed  into  a  ir — 
maid,  and  aUll  continues  to  seek  her  loTer  in  the 
•eti  of  the  sea.  But  the  general  penuaaion  is,  that 
tbey  an  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  souli  <  ' 
the  aim  norer  sets,  where  oil  ia  always  freah,  and  _ 
•itioD*  alwaja  waim-    The  Tiijina  sometimai  throw  a 


thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  tha 
haplesa  maid  departad  ;  and  when  a  Oieenlaudor 
would  praise  any  couple  for  Tirtaoua  aflectinit  ha 
declaiea  that  they  lore  like  Anningut  and  Ajut. 

Tlu  Adtuntmv,  by  Dr  Rawkeswortfa,  fucceedad 
The  Bambler,'  and  urai  pncdished  twice  a-week  trim 
17S9  to  17M.  JoHH  HawuairoBTB  (1T13-1TT8) 
:o«  from  being  a  watchmaker  to  eoaaideiaUe  Uta- 
mj  eminence  by  hia  talenta  and  learning.  Ha 
waa  employed  to  write  the  oarratiTe  of  Captain 
Cook's  (Worerie*  in  the  pMiftc  ocean,  by  which  ha 
reallied  a  large  mm  t£  tnaoej,  and  Im  made  an  bi- 
cdlent  trMaUUon  of  Telemacbiu.  With  the  aid  of 
DrJolui«ai,Wartaii,  and  otheia,  be  carried  (o  'Hw 
Adrentvrer'  with  conaldenble  lucccaa.  It  wai  mora 
Tarioui  than  '  The  Rambler'— more  io  the  atyle  of 
light  reading,  Hawkearorth,  hovsTer,  waa  an  iml> 
tator  of  Johnaon,  and  the  caodouon  of  '  The  Ad- 
rentnier'  bai  the  Johnaorian  a»eU«ndcart  of  im*- 
gination : — 

'  The  bonr  la  haatenlng  in  which  vhaterar  pralaa 


jtul  ladi9etenc«^  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  wUl 
rd  me  oomforl  Time,  who  ii  impatient  to  data 
_„  laat  papo,  will  ahortly  moulder  the  haitd  Uwt  ii 
DOW  niUog  It  in  the  dnrt,  and  aUU  tbia  breaat  that 
t  the  reflactioD ;  bat  let  Dot  thit  be  lead 
_  that  relatea  only  to  another ;  fbr  a  tgw 
yoajB  only  can  tUnde  tbe  eye  that  ii  now  reading 
tnna  the  hand  that  haa  written.  This  awfttl  tmth, 
howeTer  obTioua,  and  however  reiterated,  iiyetfio- 
quenUy  forgotten  j  for  surely,  it  we  did  not  loao  onr 
remembrance,  or  at  least  oui  aenaibility,  that  Tiew 
wouM  always  predomirute  la  our  Utbi  wblcb  alooa 
can  aflbrd  na  comfort  when  we  die.* 


Tim  WorU  WM  the  next  periodical  of  tbia  dtm. 
It  was  edited  by  Dr  Moore,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  '  The  Gameater,'  and  other  works,  and  waa  dij- 
tinguiahcd  by  contributions  from  Horace  Wtdpola, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Soame  Jenyna,  and  (he  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  'llie  World  hasthe  merit(^being*eTy 
readable :  ita  contenti  are  more  llTehr  than  any  it 
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•bowed  ODO  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world.  It  was 
touched,  not  spoiled  with  sorrow ;  and  when  she  per- 
ceired  a  stranger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
duced to  her,  a  blosh  at  first,  and  then  the  gentle 
ceremonial  of  native  politeness  which  the  affliction 
of  the  time  tempered,  but  did  not  extinguish,  crossed 
it  for  a  moment,  and  changed  its  expression.  Twas 
sweetness  all,  howeTer,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
stronglj.  It  Mras  not  a  time  for  words ;  he  offered  his 
terTices  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  *■  Monsieur  lies  mise- 
lablj  ill  here,'  said  the  gouremante  ;  '  if  he  could 
poMibljr  be  mored  anywhere.*  '  If  he  could  be  mored 
to  our  house,'  said  her  master.  He  had  a  spare  bed 
for  a  friend,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied, 
next  to  the  gouTcmaute's.  It  was  contrived  accord- 
inglj.  The  scruplea  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look 
scruples  thou^^h  he  could  not  speak  them,  were  oyer- 
come,  and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
way  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
man  was  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 
street  to  the  English  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
helped  his  daughter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
who  arrived  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
his  benefactor. 

Bjr  this  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
character  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switserlaud,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower,  who 
hsd  lately  buried  his  wife  after  a  long  and  lingering 
illness,  for  which  trayelling  had  been  prracribed,  and 
was  now  returning  home,  after  an  ineffectual  and 
melancholy  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
we  have  mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  derotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  asperity  ;  I  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 

csUed  devout,  sometimes  indulge  in.  Mr ,  though 

be  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it  in  others. 
Kii  gouvemante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
on  his  recovery  ;  for  she,  too,  was  a  heretic  in  the 
phrase  of  the  village.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
with  his  long  staif  and  his  dog,  and  left  them  to  their 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.  'My  master,'  said  the 
old  woman,  *  alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  he  is  the 
best  of  unbelievers.'  *  Not  a  Christian  I'  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  La  Roche ;  *  yet  he  saved  mv  father  I 
Heaven  bless  him  for't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian  I' 
'There  is  a  pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,' 
laid  her  father,  *  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
lime truths  o(  revelation;  hence  opposers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
ss  among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 
ters. Nay,  toraetimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
easily  converted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former, 
because  the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated 
than  the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delustre  specula- 
tion.'   *  Bat  Mr ,'  sadd  his  daughter ;  '  alas  I  my 

&ther,  he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'  She 
VBs  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.  He 
took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness ;  she  drew  it 
Away  from  him  in  silence,  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the 
gnmnd,  and  left  the  room.  '  I  have  been  thanking 
Ood,'  said  the  good  La  Roche,  *for  my  recovery? 
'That is  right,'  replied  his  landlord,  'twould  not 
wish,'  continued  the  old  man  hesitatingly,  '  to  think 
otherwise ;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 
Being,  I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 
a  continuation  of  life,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
pod.  Alas  I  I  may  live  to  wish  1  had  died,  that  you 
omA  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 

(be  dasped  Mr ^'s  hand);  but  when  I  look  on  this 

renovated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
&r  diffincnt  sentiment ;  my  heart  dilates  with  grati- 
todeaad  love  to  him;  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his 

mil,  not  aa  a  Antv.  Knt  mm  a.  nlMumra  •  anti  Tt^9»rAm 
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every  breach  of  it,  not  with  dibapprobation,  but  with 
horror.'  '  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher;  *but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enough  to  talk  much ;  you  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scneme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  nrst  physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She 
was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  really 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  less  for  his 
infidelity ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him :  Ihcir  souls  were  not 
of  a  mould  for  husher  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwdt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche  found 
a  aegree  of  simplicity  and  gtotleness  in  his  com- 
panion which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.    His  daughter,  who  was 

repared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equidly  undeceived. 

he  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importanoe 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  everrthing  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledp  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  clergyman  smd 
his  lovely  daughter.  He  found  in  them  the  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  refined  ones.  Every  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid ;  every  ungentle  one  repressed 
or  overcome.  He  was  not  aadicted  to  love ;  but  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  firiend  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  fiither  the  pot- 
session  of  such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  Uioae 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  nature  seems  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that 
spent  its  fury  in  the  hilhi  above,  ran  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  broken  waterfall  was  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covered  its  sides ;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  dburch,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.  Mr 
— — >  enjoyed  the  bokuty  of  the  scene;  but  to  his 
companions  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife  and 
parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  man's  sorrow  was 
silent — ^his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  fikUier 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  proned  it  to  his 
boeom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  strikmg 
objects  which  the  prospect  afforded.  The  philosopher 
interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  bnt  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number  of 
La  Ro«he's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  his  return, 
came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkward  but  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  They  made  some  attempts  at 
condolence ;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling. 
I  but  La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.    '  It  has  pleased 

I  noAJ  Mtid  h«  !  and  thflvaaw  he  had  MttlMl  t1i«  maifM 
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with  himielf.    Philosophj  ooald  not  hare  done  to 
much  with  a  thoasand  words. 

It  WM  now  erening,  and  the  good  peaaanta  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to  strike 
seven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  bj  a  particular 
chime.  The  coantir  folks  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
sound;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
'  That  is  the  signal,*  said  he, '  for  our  e?enine  exercise ; 
this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  mj  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  family,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  as  ar^  with  us.  If  you  choose 
rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  at- 
tendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that  may  afford 
you  some  entertainment  within.'  '  By  no  means,'  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  deyotions.'  *She  is  our  organist,'  said  La 
Roche ;  '  our  neighbourhood  is  the  country  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  I  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
^e  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'  '  Tis  an  addi- 
tional inducement,*  replied  the  other,  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the  organ 
mentioned  by  La  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtain, 
which  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a 
yoluntaiy,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr  — — ^  was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
'the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  from  holy  writ ;  it  spoke  the 
praises  of  Ood,  and  his  care  of  gooa  men.  Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.  The  oigan  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; 
it  paused,  it  ceased,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He 
was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth 
overcame  his  embarrassment.  He  addressed  a  Being 
whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man ; 
even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  not.  La  Roche*s 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theoiy,  and  his 
guest  was  averse  firom  disputation ;  their  discourse, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions  concerning  thei 
belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he 
enjoyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  Ood  and  his  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  eveiy  emotion  of 
it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  philosopher  might 
have  called  him  an  enthusiast ;  but  if  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  was  guiltless  of  their 
bigotry.  'Our  father  which  art  in  heaven!*  might 
the  good  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind 
were  hb  brethren. 

.*  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr ^  *  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  music,  you  regret  your  want  of  musical 
powers  and  musical  feelings ;  it  is  a  department  of 
soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  tne  effects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why  fchould  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion  t  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  tiie  same  way — an  energy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  en* 
joyments  of  the  world ;  yet,  so  far  from  lessening  my 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  niethiuks  I  feel  it 
heiehten  them  all.  The  thousht  of  receiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
Uon  in  erery  good  thing  I  possess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  I  have  had  my  share — ^it  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  my  affliction,  so  lifw  me  above  the 
world.  Man,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm,  yet  methinks  I 
am  then  allied  to  Ood  I'  It  would  have  been  inhamaa 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  with  a  doubt^ 
the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  veiy  remote  fix>m  meta- 
physical disquisition,  or  religious  controversy.  Of  all 
men  I  ever  knew,  hij  ordinazy  conversation  was  the 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  disserta- 
tion. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was  per^ 
fectly  familiar.  The  conntiy  acound  them,  the  man- 
ners of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both  with  those 
of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  authors, 
on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  passions 
they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in  whid&  there 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  among  the 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  on.  Their 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  which 

Mr  ,  as  a  stranger,  was  uiown  the  remarkable 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  would 
sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to  contemplate,  in 
different  attitudes,  those  astonishing  mountains,  the 
cliffs  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  some- 
times shooting  into  fantastic  shi4>es,  form  the  termi- 
nation of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our  philosopher 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  history  and 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ideas  which  the  view  of  their  stupendous  summits, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  inspire, 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  that 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  *  They 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders,'  said  Mademoiselle  with  a 

sigh.    '  lliat's  an  odd  remark,'  sud  Mr ,  smiling. 

She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

'Twas  with  resret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  and  they 
took  his  promise,  that  if  ever  he  came  within  fifty 
leagues  of^  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel  those  fifty 
leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  on  his  former  visit  was  recalled  to 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountains,  on  a 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together.  There 
was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  with  the  recollec- 
tion, for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for  several 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indolence  was  ^e 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which  he  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  conespondenoe  either 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies ;  when  the  latter  drew 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often  unanswered 
as  well  as  the  former.  While  he  was  hesitating  about 
a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  male,  but 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then  his  fixed  resi- 
dence.    It  contained  a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr 's 

want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continued 
gratitude  for  his  former  good  offices ;  and  as  a  friend 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  hb  family, 
it  informed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  of 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  <Mf  her  Other's,  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  character. 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  tiiey  had  been 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  subeidiarv  regi- 
ments of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power.  In  this  situation  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  for  courage  and  military  sluU  as  for  the 
other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated  at  home. 
The  term  of  his  sen'ice  was  now  expired,  and  they  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  old 
man  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  hit  letter,  to  join 
their  hands,  and  see  them  hi^py  befora  he  died. 
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Oar  philosopher  felt  himself  interested  in  tliis  erent ; 
bat  he  ma  not,  perfaAps,  altogether  so  happj  in  the 
tidings  of  Mademoiselle  La  Heche's  marriage  as  her 
fsther  supposed  him.  Not  that  he  was  erer  a  lorer  of 
the  Udj's ;  bet  he  thought  her  one  of  the  most  amiable 
vooien  he  had  seen,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
ides  of  her  being  another's  for  erer,  that  struck  him, 
he  knew  not  whj,  like  a  disappointoient.  After  some 
little  speculation  on  the  matter,  howerer,  he  could 
look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 
and  determined  on  this  risit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 
bis  daughter  happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  Journey,  different  accidents 
hsd  retarded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 
His  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 
and  he  found  himself  at  last^  in  riew  of  the  lake, 
which  I  hare  before  described,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
vater,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house;  it 
mored  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  at  1b^  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 
trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  miffht  be 
a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
from  the  torch  of  a  person  clotned  in  the  ^ess  of  an 
attendant  on  a  funcSral,  and  accompanied  by  sereral 
othen,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr *s  making  inquiry  who  was  the  person 

thejr  had  been  burying,  one  of  them,  with  an  accent 
more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  profession, 
answered,  *  then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  sir  t  you 
nerer  beheld  a  lorelier.'  *  La  Roche!*  exclaimed  he, 
inieplj.  'Alas!  it  was  she  indeed!'  The  i^pear- 
ance  of  surprise  and  grief  which  his  countenance  as- 
sumed attracted  the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 

he  talked.    He  came  up  closer  to  Mr ;  '  I  per- 

OHTe,  sir,  you  were  acquMnted  with  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche.'  *  AcquMnted  with  her !  Good  God  1  when — 
Jioir— where  did  she  die?  Where  is  her  father!' 
*  She  died,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I  believe ;  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  French  officer,  his  in- 
tioute  companion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel, 
he  had  oflen  done  the  greatest  fiivours.  Her  worthy 
father  beais  her  death  as  he  has  often  told  us  a  Chris- 
tian should ;  he  ia  even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in 
his  palpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his 
puuhioners,  as  ia  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
sions :  follow  me,  sir,  and  you  shsJl  hear  him.'  He 
followed  the  man  without  answering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
palpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  tausht 
them  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  nis 
figoie  bendine  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
threw  its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
■hadowy  lines  of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  wita  gray  hairs.  The  music  eeased : 
Ia  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrung  a  few 
tears  from  him.    His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 

Mr was  not  less  afiected  than  thev.     La  Roche 

arose:  'Father  of  mercies,'  said  he,  'forgive  these 
teaxs ;  assist  thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee ;  to 
lift  to  thee  the  eouls  of  thy  people.    My  friends,  it  is 

Sod  so  to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  good ;  but  in  the 
ys  of  our  dittieM,  what  a  privilege  it  is  I  Well 
ifith  the  saoed  book,  ''Trust  in  the  Loid;  at  all 
times  trust  in  the  Lord."  When  every  other  support 
&ils  us,  whfan  the  fountains  of  worldly  oomfoxi  are 
dried  npy  let  «•  then  seek  those  living  wmten  which 


flow  from  the  throne  of  God.  'TIS  only  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  supreme  Beintf 
that  our  calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which 
becomes  a  man.  Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness, 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends — I  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — I  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings ;  but  Uierefore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be 
hwd;  therefore  uLve  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  ^ou,  to  airect  you  to  him,  not  with 
empty  words,  but  with  these  teein ;  not  from  specu- 
lation, but  from  experience ;  that  while  you  see  me 
suffer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years  1 
Such  a  child  too  I  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exert^  towards  mvself.  Not  many 
days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicitr 
then — ^ye  will  judge  of  my  siffliction  now.  But  1  look 
towards  him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God.  Oh  I  could 
I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  is  prMsed  down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that  &• 
last  can  inflict.  For  we  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope ;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our  friends  his  ser- 
vants, in  that  blessed  land  where  borow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
moum  not  for  me ;  I  have  not  lost  my  child :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  But  ye  are  also  my  children :  would  ye  that 
I  should  not  grieve  without  comfort  f  So  live  as  she 
lived ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had 
dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;  his  countenance 
had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.     Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  thev  had  last  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
affected  ;  they  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  open;  La 
Roche  started  back  at  the  sight.    '  Oh  I  my  friend/ 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.  Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stept  forward  and  drew 
the  curtains  close ;  the  old  man  wiped  off  his  tears, 
and  taking  his  friend's  hand,  *  You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he ;  '  'tis  the  weakness  of  humanity ;  but  my 
comfort  is  not  therefore  lost.'  '  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other, '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
yours.'  *  It  Is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  '  and  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  religion 
is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if  they 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away 
the  solace  of  our  affliction.' 

Mr  's  heart  was  smitten ;  and  I  have  heard 

him  long  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weakness; 
when,  amidst  ail  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis* 
covery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  good  La  Roche, 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted. 
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The  decline  of  the  tragic  draiiik  was  uttHnpanied 
by  ■  liniiUr  declioe  of  the  heroic  rotDWioei,  both 
being  in  (ome  meamre  the  ciMtion  of  in  fmaginA- 
tirt  tnd  chivalroiu  aplrlC  Ai  France  bad  been  the 
conntr;  in  wliich  the  early  romance,  metrical  or 
pioaaic,  flouriibed  in  greateat  peiTiiCtioi],  it  wat  from 
the  aanie  nation  that  the  aecodd  claai  of  proae  flc- 
tiooa,  the  heroic  romancet.  alio  look  ita  nu.  The 
beroei  vere  ao  looger  Artliur  tfr  Charlemagne,  but 
a  Bort  of  pastoral  loTen,  like  the  chaiacten  oif  Sir 
Philip  Sidney'!  '  Arcadia,'  who  blended  modemwlth 
chiv^roui  mannera,  and  talked  in  a  >t;le  of  conTeo- 
tiooal  propriety  and  deconmi.  Thii  ipnrioua  off- 
•pring  of  romance  wai  begun  in  the  aerenteenth 
century  by  an  aathor  named  Hoaore  d'Vcte,  «bo 
vaa  followed  by  Gomberrille,  C«lpt«Dede,  and  Ma- 
dame Scndery.  D'Uriehad,  epiaaaicall;,  andnnder 
burrowed  names,  gireo  an  account  of  the  gallantriei 
of  Henry  IV.'i  court,  whicli  rendered  his  itjle  more 
piquant  and  attractiTe;  but  generally,  thia  Jpcdei  of 
cumpoaition  waa  harmten  and  intipid,  and  ita  pro- 
dactiona  of  intolerable  length.  The  '  Grand  Cyrna' 
flUed  ten  Tolumea '.  Admired  aa  Ihey  were  in  their 
own  day,  the  heroic  romaocea  could  not  long  eacape 
beinK  burleaiiued.  The  poet  Scarron,  about  the  time 
of  our  commoDwealth,  attempted  thia  in  a  work 
which  he  entitled  the  '  Comique  Roman,'  or  *  Comic 
Bomanc° '  which  detailed  ■  long  aeriea  of  adTentnrea, 
tt  low  u  thote  of  Cyrua  were  elevated,  and  in  a  otyle 
]f  wit  and  drollery  of  which  there  ia  hardly  any 
other  example.  Thia  work,  though  dealgned  only 
BB  a  Indicroui  imitation  of  another  daaa  of  fiction*, 
became  the  flrat  of  a  ctau  of  ita  own,  and  found  fol- 
lowen  in  England  long  tiefore  we  had  any  wrlten 
of  the  pure  noreL  Mra  Aphra  Behn  amnaed  the 
public  auring  the  reign  of  Chortea  IL  by  writing 
talea  of  penonal  adrentnre  similar  to  thooe  of  Scar- 
ron, which  aie  almoit  the  earliest  apeciment  of  proae 
Action  (hat  we  poaaeia.  She  waa  followed  by  Mra 
Manley,  whoie  worlu  are  equally  hamoniua.  and 
equnlly  licentiooa.  The  fictiona  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
whidi  have  been  adTerted  to  in  the  preceding  aec- 
tion,  are  an  improTement  upon  these  tales,  being 
much  more  pnre,  while  they,  at  the  aame  time,  con- 
tain more  interestingpictures  of  character  and  litoa- 
tion.  Other  models  were  presented  in  the  early 
part  of  the  cenlury  by  the  French  norelist  Le  Sage, 
whose  '  Git  BUs,'  and  '  Derll  on  Two  Sticks,'  imi- 
tating in  their  torn  the  flcUoni  of  certain  Spanish 
writers,  consist  of  humoraua  and  aatirical  pictures 
of  modem  manners,  connected  by  a  thread  of  adren- 
ture.  In  England,  the  Srst  picturca  of  real  life  In 
proae  fiction  were  given  by  Defoe,  who.  in  hia  graphic 
oetaila,  and  personal  adTentnres,  aU  impressed  with 
the  strongest  appearance*  of  truth  or  probsd)Uity, 
baa  never,  in  his  own  walk,  been  exctdled.  That 
walk,  however,  was  limited :  of  genuine  humour  or 
variety  of  character  ha  had  no  conception  ;  and  he 
Mid  little  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  bis  plot. 
The  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  manners 
of  society,  the  complicated  relations  of  Ufe,  the  grow- 
ing contrast  between  town  and  country  manners, 
•nd  all  the  artiflcial  distiDctlons  that  crowd  in  with 
commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  banished  the  heroic 
romance,  and  gave  rise  to  the  novel,  in  which  tlie 
pswsion  of  h>ve  stilt  maintained  ita  place,  bnt  was 
•nrrounded  by  ercnts  and  characters,  such  ai  arc 
witnessed  In  ordinary  life,  under  various  aspects  and 
niodiBcations.  The  three  great  founders  of  this 
Improved  species  of  compodtloo — this  new  theatre 
of  living  and  breathing  choncter* — were  Richard- 
Mo,  finding,  and  Smttlett.  who  even  yet,  after  the 


SaMino.  TtiCBAMDaoii  was  bora  la  Derbjtbife  la 
1GS9,  and  was  the  son  of  •  joiner,  who  eoold  not 
aflord  to  give  his  aon  map  than  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  edncation.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  London ;  and  by 
good  conduct  roae  to  be  master  of  an  extensive  boai- 
neas  of  his  own,  and  printer  of  the  Jonmala  of  the 
Qoose  of  Commons.  In  1 754  he  was  chosen  master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  in  1760  be  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  printer  to  the  lung, 
which  greatly  increased  his  emotmnenla.  He  waa 
a  prosperous  and  litwrol  moo — mild  in  hi)  manners 
and  dispositions — and  seems  to  have  had  only  one 
marked  foible — excessive  vanity.  From  a  very  e*iij 
period  of  hia  lift  Richardson  was  a  Qn^nt  letter- 
writer:  at  thirteen  he  was  the  confidant  of  three 
young  women,  whose  love  correspondence  he  carried 
on  without  any  one  knowing  that  he  waa  secretary 
to  the  othera.   Two  London  pnbliahera  having  urged 


him,  when  he  waa  above  the  age  of  flf^,  to  writ* 
them  a  book  of  fkmiliar  letters  on  the  uaeAil  oon- 
ccms  of  life,  he  set  about  the  oomposition  of  his 
jPotw&i,  as  a  warning  to  Toung  people,  and  with  a 
hope  that  it  would  ■  turn  them  into  n  cowte  of  lead- 
ing diSbrent  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance 
writing.'  It  WIS  written  in  about  three  months, 
and  published  In  the  year  1741,  with  such  success, 
that  five  editioo*  were  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  '  It  requires  a  reader,'  saya  Sir  Walter 
Scot^  '  to  be  In  some  degree  acquamted  with  tbs 
huge  folio*  of  inanity,  over  which  our  ancestors 
yawned  themselvcsJo  sleep,  en  he  can  estimate  the 
delight  they  must  have  experienced  &om  this  UDex> 
pected  return  to  truth  and  nature.'  '  Pamela'  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  town ;  ladiea  carried  the 
volumes  with  them  to  Ranclagh  gaiden^  and  held 
them  up  to  one  soother  in  triumph.  Pope  praised 
the  novel  aa  likely  to  do  more  good  thu  twenty 
volumes  of  sermons ;  and  Dr  Sheinck  recommended 
it  from  the  pulpit)  In  1740  appeared  Richardson's 
second  am'  .     ~.     .-  .         .  ™    .    . 
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•ent  the  bean  ideal  of  a  gendeman  and  Ghrittiaii, 
Tke  Hittoiy  of  Sir  Ckarlu  Grandimm,  The  almott 
unexampled  iiiooen  and  popukuity  of  Richardaon'i 
life  and  writingi  were  to  himedf  diatorbed  and 
cboded  by  nerrona  attadu,  which  rendered  him 
delicate  and  feeble  in  health.  He  was  flattered  and 
toothed  by  a  nmnber  of  fismale  friende,  in  whoee 
sodetj  he  spent  moat  of  his  time,  and  after  reaching 
the  goodly  age  of  seTenty-two,  be  died  on  the  4th  <rf 
Joljr  1761. 

The  works  of  Richardson  are  aU  pictores  of  the 
hesrt  No  man  understood  hnman  nature  better, 
or  ooold  draw  with  greater  distinctness  the  minute 
■hades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results 
of  our  passions.  He  wrote  his  novels,  it  is  said,  in 
his  back-shop,  in  the  interrals  of  business ;  and  must 
have  derived  exquisite  pleasure  ftom  the  moral 
snatomy  in  which  he  was  silently  engaged — con- 
ducting his  characters  through  the  scenes  of  his 
ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings, 
motives,  and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. He  was  happiest  in  female  characters. 
Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with  the  gentler 
Kx,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibi- 
lity approximated  to  feminine  softness.  <He  well 
repaid  the  sex  for  all  their  attentions  by  his  cha- 
racter of  Clariaaa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  female  virtue  and  hopour.  The  moral  ele- 
vation of  this  heroine,  the  saintly  purity  which  she 
preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and 
the  most  sednctive  gaiety,  and  the  never-failing 
sweetness  and  benevolence  of  her  temper,  render 
Clarissa.one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  the  climax 
jfte  distress  ia  too  overwhelming— -too  oppressive 
to  the  feelings — ^but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We  see 
the  full  radiance  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose 
from  tiie  perusal  of  those  tragic  scenes  without  feel- 
bg  his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  detestation 
of  vice  increased. 

*  Pamela'  is  a  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions 
, tiian  'Clarissa  Hariowe:'  it  is  like  the  domestic 
tragedy  o(  LUlo  oompured  with  Lear  or  Macbeth. 
A  limple  country  girl,  whom  her  master  attempts 
to  leduce,  and  aftowards  marries,  can  be  no  rery 
dignified  heroine:  But  the  excellences  of  Richara- 
lon  are  strikingly  apparent  in  this  his  first  novel 
Hii  power  of  (£rcumstantial  painting  is  evinced  in 
the  multitude  of  small  details  which  he  brings  to 
hear  on  his  stoiy — ^the  very  wardrobe  of  poor  Pamela, 
her  gown  of  sad-coloured  stufl^  and  her  round-eared 
c^i^-her  various  attempts  at  escape,  and  the  con- 
▼ejrance  of  her  letters — the  hateful  character  of  Mrs 
Jewkes,  and  the  fluctuating  passions  of  her  master, 
before  the  better  part  of  his  nature  obtains  the  as- 
cendoicy — ^these  are  all  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Tlie  seductive  scenes  are  too  highly  coloured 
for  modem  taste,  and  Pamela  is  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity;  she  is  too  calculating,  too  tame  and 
mbmissive;  but  while  engaged  with  the  tale,  we 
think  onl  V  of  her  general  innocence  and  artlessness ; 
of  her  sad  trials  and  afflictions,  down  to  her  last  con- 
finement, when  she  hid  her  papers  in  the  rose-bush 
in  the  garden,  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the  pond  in 
utter  despidr,  half-meditating  snidde.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  innocent  and  lovely  young  creature  to  be 
the  bride  of  her  master  is  an  act  of  justice ;  but 
after  all,  we  feel  she  was  too  good  for  him,  and  wish 
■he  had  efibcted  her  escape,  and  been  afterwards 
united  to  some  great  and  wealthy  nobleman  who 
had  never  condescended  to  oppress  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. The  moral  of  the  tale  woidd  also  have 
been  improved  by  aome  such  termination.    Esquire 

B should  have  been  mortified,  and  waiting  maids 

tBQ^t  not  to  toiente  liberties  from  their  young 


masters,  because,  like  Pamela,  they  may  rise  to  ob* 
tain  their  hand  in  marriage. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison*  is  inferior  In  general  in- 
terest, as  well  as  truth,  to  either  of  Richardson's 
other  novels.  The  *  good  man'  and  perfect  gentle- 
man, perplexed  by  the  love  of  two  ladies  whom  he 
regaraed  with  equal  aJQTection,  is  an  anomaly  in  na- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  sympathise.  The  hero 
of  'Clarissa,'  Lovelace,  being  a  splendid  and  ac- 
oomj^hed,  a  gay  and  smiling  villain,  Richardson 
wished  to  make  Sir  Charles  in  all  respects  the  veiy 
opposite :  he  has  given  him  too  little  passion  and 
too  much  perfection  for  fttul  humanity.  In  this  novel, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  our 
author's  delineations — the  madness  of  Clementina. 
Shakspeare  himself  has  scarcely  drawn  a  more  afltet- 
ing  or  harrowing  picture  of  high-soukd  suffering  and 
blighting  calamity.  The  same  accumulation  of  de- 
tails as  in  '  Clarissa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  produce  the  catastrophe,  hurry  on  the 
reader  with  breathlesp  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned 
the  last  sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavailing  grie£ 
Thii  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  Richardson's  pathetic  scenes.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfhl  and  tragic  of  novelists ;  and  that 
he  is  so,  in  spite  of  mudi  tediousness  of  description, 
much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narrative,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  The  extreme 
length  of  our  author's  novels,  the  epistolnry  style  in 
whicJi  they  are  all  written,  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute and  apparently  unimportant  circumstances 
with  which  Uiey  abounds  added  to  the  more  ener- 
getic character  of  our  subsequent  literature,  have 
tended  to  cast  Richardson's  novels  into  the  shade. 
Even  Lord  Byron  could  not,  he  said,  read  '  Clarissa.' 
We  admit  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  get 
through  a  fictitious  work  of  eight  volumes;  but 
having  once  begun,  most  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off  the  perusal  of  these  works.  They  are 
eminentlv  original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  re- 
commendation. They  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  hnman  heart,  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions ;  they  are,  in  fact,  romances  of  the 
heart,  embellished  by  sentiment,  and  as  such  possess 
a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  power  of  excit- 
ing virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes 
in  style  and  composition,  and  to  those  errors  in  taste 
and  manners  which  are  more  easily  ridiculed  than 
avoided  in  works  so  voluminous  confined  to  domestic 
portraiture. 

RENST  nSLDIRa. 

Coleridge  has  said,  that  to  take  up  Fielding  after 
RichaTdA>n  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick-  room  heated 
by  stoves  into- an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 
We  have  felt  the  agreeableness  of  the  transition : 
firom  excited  sensibilities  and  overpowering  pathos, 
to  light  humour,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet 
sportive  satire,  must  always  be  a  pleasant  change. 
The  feeling,  however,  does  not  derogate  from  the 
power  of  Richardson  as  a  novelist  The  same  sen- 
sation may  be  experienced  by  turning  fh>m  Lear  to 
Falstafl^  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  The  feelings  can- 
not remain  in  a  state*  of  constant  tension,  but  seek 
relief  in  variety.  Perhaps  Richardson  stretches 
them  too  violently  and  too  continuously ;  his  por- 
traits are  in  classes,  ftill  charged  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a  broader  canvass, 
more  light  tlian  shade,  a  dear  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere, and  groups  of  characters  finely  and  natu- 
rally diversified.  Johnson  considered  him  barren 
compared  with  Richardson,  because  Johnson  loved 
strong  moral  painting,  and  had  little  sympathy  for 
wit  that  was  not  strictly  allied  to  virtue.  Richardson, 
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too,  wH  K  pioai  iwpec 


uttMcritio 


A  great  regud,  and  to  whom  he  wu  wnit 
obligation*.  Elddiag  ww  a  tboogtalkM  mu  of 
ftuhion— a  nke  who  bad  duaipated  hU  fortune,  and 
paued  from  higb  lo  law  life  without  dignitj  or  re- 
tpoA;  and  who  had  coanDCDced  aathoT  without  any 
higher  niotire  than  to  make  monej,  and  ocafcr 
amuwmeiiL  Ample  auoccw  crowned  him  in  the 
Utter  department  1  The  Inimitable  character  til 
fartnn  Ailnini.  th^  linmonr  oT  road-aide  adTentoie* 
■nil  Hleli'iuw  (liidogaea,  Towwonie  and  hli  termagant 
wiru,  I'liraon  Trulliber,  Squire  Weitem.  the  falthliil 
Piirtri>l|[c,  und  a  hiMt  of  ludicroiu  and  witty  acenea, 
and  i-hanutcn,  and  litualiani,  all  rile  up  at  the  Tery 
DHinliiMi  uf  the  name  of  Fielding  I  IfKichardaon 
'  madu  the  piutiniia  moFC  at  the  command  at  Tirtoc' 
Ficliliiifibviidithem  at  will  to  mirth  and  tQJoyment. 
He  ii  tite  prince  uf  noYeliiti — holdiog  the  noTel  lo 
include  vit,  lure,  utire,  humour,  obwriation,  geau- 
iue  piclurea  of  human  nature  without  rotuaoce,  and 
the  niiwt  gicrfect  art  in  ttw  arraugement  of  hi*  plot 
and  incidenli. 

HbKHV  i''iEij>iHo  wai  oT  high  birth:  hia  Citber 
(a  graiidtuii  uf  t)ie  Earl  of  Denbigh)  waa  a  general 
In  tbeaiuiy,  and  hi*  mother  (he  daughter  of  a  judgs. 


He  waa  bom  at  Sharpham  Pirlt,  Somenetabire, 
April  la,  1707.  The  general  had  a  large  fiuniij, 
and  wa*  a  hod  economiit,  and  Henry  wu  early  fami- 
liar with  emban^umenti.  He  waj  educatcif  at  Eton, 
and  afterwardj  itudied  the  law  for  two  yean  at  Ley- 
den.  In  hit  twentieth  ^ear  hit  itudJet  were  atopped, 
'  money-bound,'  aa  a  kindred  geniui.  Sheridan,  uied 
to  aay,  and  the  youth  returned  to  Englimd.  liia 
either  promiaed  Mm  £200  per  annum,  but  tliii,  the 
•on  remarked,  'any  one  might  pay  who  would  I' 
The  aame  lum  came  to  him  in  a  few  yean  by  the 
death  of  hia  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  tmall 
ealaCe  of  tiiat  amount  per  annum.  He  alao  obtained 
£1500  b?  hia  marriage  with  Mlai  Cradock,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  worth,  who  reaided  in  Salis- 
bury. Having  preTioual?  luhaiated  by  writing  for 
the  atage,  in  whieh  he  had  little  aocceia.  Fielding 
iladiy  retired  with  hit  wifta  to  the  country.  Here, 
aoweter,  he  lired  extraragantly  i  kept  a  pack  of 
honnda,  and  a  retinae  ttf  lerTant*,  uid  feuled  all 


Uw  iqalra*  in  U*  Delgfabavrhoad.  In  three  yean  btt 
waa  again  pennUeaa.  Be  dieu  reoewed  hi*  legal 
>tadiea,aiidqualiledhlni*drtbrtlwber.  HI*  prac- 
tice, Iiaw«ver,  waa  inasfieient  ht  the  (apport  of  ht* 
family,  and  he  cootlniiad  to  write  piece*  fbr  the 
•tage,  and  pamphlet*  to  rait  the  topka  of  the  day. 
In  poUtia  be  wa*  an  antt-JaoaMlat  and  a  tt«a^ 
■opporter  of  the  Hanoverian  ■Doce**lan.  In  174S 
appaaiBd  hiano*d  rf  JowyJtjJwfciaBu  whfcJi  at  oow 
acampedblniaaamaiter,  uniting  t«gcntiiDeEi^Uah 
humour  the  aplrit  of  Cerranle*  and  the  mot^  hesoic 
of  Scarroo.  Tliere  wu  •  wkked  wit  in  the  cbnce 
of  hia  anbject  To  ridicule  Riidiardioa'a  ■  Pamela,' 
Fielding  made  hii  hero  a  toother  of  that  renowned 


the  itrle  of  lUchardKui'*  work,  he  made  hi* 
hero  and  hi*  friend  Parwa  Adam*,  nxidel*  of  Tirtne 
and  excellence,  and  hia  leading  female  cbanctEra 
(Lady  Boiiby  andMr*ISlip*lap)arfrailmoral*.  Krea 
Pamela  ia  brought  down  from  lier  high  atanding  uf 
mora]  perfection,  and  ii  repreaented  u  Mn  Boobj, 
with  the  ain  oT  an  upttart,  whom  the  panon  ia  nm- 
pelled  to  reprove  tor  laughing  in  chmdi.  Hichard- 
■on'*  vanity  wa*  deeply  wounded  by  tbi*  ioanlt,  and 
be  never  forgave  the  deaecration  of  liia  Htvoorite 
production.  Tlte  ridicule  wu  certainly  niguatifl- 
able ;  but,  ai  Sir  Walter  Scott  haa  remarked,  *  how 
can  we  with  that  undone  without  which  Faiaoa 
Adoma  would  not  have  existed?'  The  barleaqoe 
portion  of  the  work  would  not  have  cau*ed  it*  eztea 
*!••  and  atnding  popularity.  It  heightened  it*  hn- 
motir,  and  may  have  contributed  at  flnt  to  the  num- 
ber of  ita  reader*,  but  'Joaeph  Andrew*'  |n**i  *ti  il 
*tTOng  and  original  dabn*  to  public  favour,  and  baa 
found  coantlei*  admiieia  amaag  netwn*  who  knew 
nothing  of 'Pamela.'  Setting  a^aonMepberoeral 
e**Ht  and  light  piece*,  Fielding's  next  work*  woe 
A  Jvmegfram  thii  World  lo  tht  NixU  and  Tke  Hit- 
larf  ofJtmalAaH  Wild.  A  vein  of  keen  tatire  run* 
through  Uie  latter,  but  the  hero  and  liii  componlona 
are  mch  calloua  roguet.  and  nutentimental  rufflana, 
that  we  can)iot  take  pleaaure  in  Iheir  deilerity  and 
■ucceaa.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  adminii- 
ten  conaohLlion  to  Wild  before  hit  execution,  ia  the 
beat  diaracter  in  the  novel  The  ordinary  preferred 
a  Low)  of  punch  to  an?  other  lii^uor,  a*  it  i*  nowhere 
*pokcn  Bgainat  in  Scripture  i  and  hit  ghoaUy  admo- 
[dtion*  to  tlie  malefactor  are  in  harroouy  with  tfaia 
predilection.  In  1749  Fielding  wai  appointed  one 
of  the  iuaticea  of"  'Weatminater  and  Hiddleiex,  foe 
which  he  waa  indebted  to  the  aervice*  of  I^ttd- 
ton.  He  wu  a  lealoui  and  active  magistrate  i  but 
the  office  of  a  trading  juatice,  paid  by  faea,  vm  a* 
unworthy  the  genius  of  Fielding  at  Buru*^  pro^- 

made  by  himself,  that  thi*  appcuntment  did  not 
bring  him  in,  '  oiF  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth,' 
jESOO  a-year.    In  the  midst  of  his  offldd  drudgery 

and  too  frequent  diuipationt,  our  anthor  produced 
TomJov,  unqneationablytheflrttof  Enghsh  novela. 
He  received  £600  for  the  copyright,  and  audi  wu 
it*  success,  that  MUlar  the  publisher  presented  £ lOO 
more  to  the  lutlior.  In  17SI  appeared  Amilia,  fcr 
which  he  received  £1000.  Johnson  wu  a  great 
admirer  of  this  novel  and  reed  it  tlirough  without 
atopping.  Ita  domestic  scene*  moved  him  tuore 
deeply  than  heroic  or  ambitions  adventures ;  but  the 


but 


conjugal  tendemeis  and  aSection  of  Amelia 
ill  requited  by  the  conduct  of  Booth,  her  h_  _ 
who  hu  the  vices  without  the  palliation  of  youth 
teued  bv  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  hi*  ties  u  a 
husband  and  father.    The  character  of  Ainelia  wa* 
drawn  for  Fielding's  wife,  even  down  to  the  accident 
which  disfigoied  her  beau^)  and  the  frailtie*  of 
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Booth  are  add  to  have  thadowed  forfli  loiiie  of  ^e 
tnthor't  own  badnlidingf  and  experiences.  The 
ladj  whooe  amiable  qualitiet  he  delighted  to  recount, 
md  whom  he  paMionately  kyred,  died  while  they 
itnigigied  on  in  their  worldlj  difflcolties.  He  was 
almost  hroken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no 
iriieC  it  is  said,  hat  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her 
terrant  maid, '  for  the  angel  they  matnaUr  regretted.' 
This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  asso- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
could  not  give  hit  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
ncure  for  himsdf  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nnrs&  The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  ftilly  jus- 
tified his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
ftq>  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  probable  the  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a  stun  on 
his  escutcheon.  *  Amelia*  was  the  last  work  of  fic- 
tion that  Fielding  gave  to  the  world.  His  last  pub- 
lic set  was  an  undertaking  to  extirpate  several  gangs 
of  thieves  and  highwaymen  that  then  ii^fested  Lon- 
don. The  govemment  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what perilous  enterprise,  placing  a  sum  of  £600  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  successful  The 
rigour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  still  remained,  but 
Fielding  was  paying,  by  a  premature  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  for  the  follies  anid  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
days,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As 
a  Use  resource  he  was  adrised  to  try  the  effect  ol-a 
milder  dimate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1754.  Kotiiingcan  be  more  touching  than  the 
desEviption  he  hM  given  in  his  posthumous  work, 
A  Fmaos  to  JJubon^  of  this  parting  scene : — 

*  WtLuia^^  June  26,  1754.— On  this  day  the 
most  melanchcdy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and 
found  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the 
light  of  this  son  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
behold  and  take  leare  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  wiUi  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
nature  and  paasipn,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by 
sO  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
hsd  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death.' 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
SDbmitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  what- 
never :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leare  to  ei^oy, 
ihedb«w  me  in  to  suffer,  the  company  of  my  little  ones 
daring  eight  boors ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
I  did  not  undergo  more  thui  in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
nrand,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution. 
My  wifo,  who  behared  more  like  a  heroine  and 
philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  tbe  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  fol- 
lowed me ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
here  took  th^  leave;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour 
appUuded,  with  many  murmurs  and  praises  ft>  which 
I  well  knew  I  had  no  title ;  as  all  other  such  philo- 
sophers may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on 
the  like  occasiona' 

The  great  norelist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  genial  dimate  for  about  two  months.  His 
health,  however,  gradually  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  1754.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  his  family,  about  which  he  evinced  so  much 
tend»  solicitude  in  his  last  days,  were  sheltered  from 
want  by  his  brother  and  a  private  friend,  Ralph 
Alien,  Esq.,  whose  character  for  worth  and  benero- 
lenoe  he  had  drawn  in  Allworthy,  in  *  Tom  Jones.' 

Let  humble  Allen»  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Bo  good  by  sCeal^  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 


The  English  factory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remaina 

The  irreguhurities  of  Fielding's  life  (however  dearly 
he  may  have  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.    He  had  surveyed  human  nature  in 
various  aspects,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sun- 
shine.   His  kinswoman.  Lady  Mary  Worfley  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  to  him  an  enviable  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament, though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  hia  morality. 
*  His  happy  constitution,*  she  says,  *  even  when  he 
had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolished  it,  made  him 
forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  venison- 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.     His  natural  spirits  gave 
him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  starving  in  a  garret'    Fielding^s  expe- 
rience as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfavourable  to 
his  periMmal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  cliaracters 
wt^  fitted  for  his  graphic  dclineatioaa    On  tiie 
other  hand,  his  birth  and  education  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed in  sports  and  pleasure,  furnished  materials 
for  a  Sqmre  Western,  an  Allworthy,  and   other 
country  cnaracters,  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keeper ;  while,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  on  the 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  have  known 
various  prototypes  of  Ix>rd  Fellamar  and  his  other 
dty  portraits.     The  profligacy  of  Lady  Bellaston, 
and  llie  meanness  of  Tom  Jones  in  accepting  support 
from  such  a  source,  are,  we  hope,  circumstances 
which  have  rarely  occurred  ev^n  in  fashionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  never  very  high  in  Field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  have  cited  is  his  lowest  descent 
Though   written   amidst   discouraging  ciroum- 
stances  and  irksome  duties,  *  Tom  Jones '  bears  no 
marks  (tf  hast^    The  author  committed  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fable  is  constructed 
with  historical  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
finished  model  of  the  comic  romance.     *  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  Dr  Beattie,*  *the  world  has 
not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fable.    The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully* diversified;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  always  kept  awoke,  and,  instead  of  flagging,  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  advances,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety.    And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  bock  on  the  whole  con- 
trivance, we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in 
such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so 
perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of 
design.*    The  only  digression  ttova  the  main  story 
which  is  felt  to  be  tedious  is  the  episode  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill.  In  *  Don  Quixote'  and  '  Gil  Bias'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romance 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  whidi  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.    In  Cervantes,  too,  these 
digressions  are  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  strik- 
ing talea    But  in  the  plain  Ufe-Uke  scenes  of  *  Tom 
Jones'— English  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  tlie 
counhr  of  &>merset — such  a  tedious  '  hermit  of  the 
vale'  IS  felt  to  be  an  unnatural  incumbrance.    Field- 
ing had  little  of  the  poetical  or  imaginative  faculty. 
His  study  lay  in  real  life  and  cvei^day  scenes,  which 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  freshness,  a  buoyancy 
and  vigour,  and  such  an  exnberaaoe  of  practical 
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knowledge,  easy  latire,  and  lively  fancy,  that  in  hii 
ovm  department  he  Btandi  unrivalled.  Others  hare 
had  bolder  invention,  a  higher  cast  of  thought,  noore 
poetical  imagery,  and  profounder  passion  (for  Field- 
ing has  little  {MtUios  or  sentiment),  but  in  the  perfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  and 
in  the  perfect  skill  with  which  he  combined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  seasoning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  experience,  this  great  English  author  is  still 
unapproached. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  convey 
'no  more  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  or 
fche  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
>»rick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Par- 
tridge's ipnpressions  on  first  visiting  a  playhouse, 
when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet 
The  faithfid  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half- 
barber  and  half-schoolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  child. 

iPartridge  al  the  PlayhouseJ] 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  calleiy,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  youngest  daugnter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  *  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  out.'  While  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  *  L^k,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer  book,  before 
the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  he  help 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted,  *  That  here  were  candles  enough  burnt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.* 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began.  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  *  What  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he,  *  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it  V  Jones 
answered,  '  That  is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge 
replied,  with  a  smile, '  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  mv  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir  ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.' 
In  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suf^red  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Garrick  which 
he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  I  *  0  la ! 
sir,'  said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
1  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
plav ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company  ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.' 
*  Wliy,  who,'  cries  Jones,  *  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself!'  *  Nay,  you  may  call  me 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  av ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  sure  I  Who's  fool  then  f  Will  you  t  Lud 
have  mercy  upon  such  foolhardiness !  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you  I  I'd 
follow  the  denl  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
— for  they  savlie  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Ohl  here  he  is  again.  No  farther  1  No,  vou  have  gone 
far  enough  alrasdy ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  ofiered  to  speak, 
but  Partridge  cried,  *  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  yon 
hear  him  I'  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  ih« 
ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  Ms  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

When  Uie  scene  was  over,  Jones  sud,  '  Why,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enjoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  possible.'  'Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them :  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  sor- 

Erised  me  neithw ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
ave  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imagine 
then.  Partridge,*  cries  Jones,  *that  he  was  rodly 
frightened  V  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridge,  *  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case.  But 
hush  !  0  la !  what  noise  is  that?  There  he  is  again. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  yonder  where 
those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon 
Hamlet,  *  Ay,  you  may  draw  your  sword  ;  what  signi- 
fies a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  V 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  verrfew 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  obserring  upon  the  kine's 
countenance.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  how  people  may  be 
deceived  by  faces!  Nulla ^des JronH  is,  I  find,  a  true 
saying.  A\lio  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  king's 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder  f  He 
tiien  inouired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satisfaction 
than  *  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  again  soon,  and 
in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance,  Par^ 
tridge  cried  out,  *  There,  sir,  now ;  what  say  you  now  I 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no !  As  much  frightened  at 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  help  some 
fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as — ^what's 
his  name ! — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world. 
Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the  spirit !  As  I  am  a 
living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.' 
'  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  *  Well, 
well,'  cries  Partridge,  *  I  know  it  is  only  a  play ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this.  Madam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so ;  for  as  to  vou,  sir,  you 
would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  here 
in  person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonde^  you  are  in 
such  a  passion ;  ^ake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieoee. 
If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business ;  I  hate 
the  sight 'of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  he  asked  her 
*  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  *  a  good  ador,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  there  hiUh, 
to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon. 
No  wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust 
an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  soeoe  next  engafed  the  atten- 
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thrown  upon  the  ita^. 
.     That  it  wu  one  of  the  moat  fuatat 
baiiti-fiaett  Bboat  town.'     '  No  wonder,  theo,'  oritii 
I     Putndge,  '  tb»t  the  place'  ii  haunted.     But  I  nercr 
,     nw  ID  m;  life  a  woth  gnve-dinier.     I  had  a  aeiton 
I     when  I  WH  clerk  that  ahouM  bate  dug  three  gnrea 
whU*  he  14  digging  one.     The  fellow  baodlei  a  >]*dr 
'    ai  if  it  waa  the  fint  time  he  had  erer  had  one  in  bin 
'    band.    Aj,  ar,  tou  mty  sing.     You  had  nther  nine 
I     than  work.  I  belicre.'     Upon  Hamlet't  taking  up  the 
•knil,  h*  cried  out, '  Well  t  it  ia  ilrange  to  M«  how 
learlea  •oine  men  are :  I  naiercould  bring  mjeelf  to 
touch  ujthing  belonging  to  a  dead  man  on  auT  ac- 
count.  lie»eeiaed  frigblened  enough  tooatthegliott, 
1  thought.     Aetiio  omnliiu  horii  mpit.' 

Little  more  worth  reiuenibering  occurred  during 
the  pU; ;  at  the  end  of  which  Jonc*  aakrd  him 
■  Which  of  the  uUvm  he  had  liked  beM  I'  To  tbia 
he  anineml,  with  aome  appeanuic*  of  indignation  at 
the  (jueation,  *  The  kiuf .  without  doubt.'  '  Indeed, 
Ui  Turtri  Jge.'  nja  Mr*  hllller  ;  '  jou  Kre  not  of  the 
asioe  a|iiijioii  with  the  town;  for  the;  are  all  agrved 
thu  llaiiilet  i>  acted  hy  the  beat  player  i ' 
«D  the  aiagc.'  '  He  the  beet  plaver  l'  oil 
«itb  a  coiilenipluoui  >neer  ;  <  \Vhj,  I  coum  b»  ao 
well  as  he  i.iyself.  I  am  aure  if  I  bad  aeen  a  gboit,  I 
■houtd  have  looked  in  the  rer?  aame  manner,  aud 
donejuti  u  he  did.  And  then,  to  be  aure,  in  that 
•nne,  an  }ou  called  it,  betncen  him  and  hl:> mother, 
where  JOU  told  nie  he  aclct  ao  fine,  trhj,  Lord  help 
me,  MIT  man,  that  is  any  good  man,  that  had  luch  a 
mother,  would  have  done  eiai^l)'  the  lame.  1  know 
70U  an  on[<f  joking  with  me;  but,  indeed,  madam, 
tbough  I  wa«  never  at  a  plaj  in  London,  yet  [ 
hare  K«D  acting  before  in  the  country ;  and  the  king 
for  my  monej ;  he  ipeaka  all  hia  worda  diatlnctly, 
half  u  load  a^in  aa  the  othor.     Anybody  ma;  fee 

Whiie  M'n'  Miller  wal  thut  engaged  in  canTena- 
tion  with  PartridgE,  a  ladj  ome  up  to  Mr  Jone^ 
whom  he  imiaediately  knew  to  be  Mn  Fitipatrick. 
She  wid  ahe  had  aeen  him  from  the  other  part  of  Che 
pller;,  and  hod  taken  that  opportunity  of  Kpeaklni,- 
to  him,  aa  ahe  had  tomethini;  to  my  which  might  be 
•f  peat  aerricc  to  himielf.  She  then  acquainted  him 
with  her  lodgingri,  and  made  him  an  appointment  the 
neit  day  in  the  morning;  which,  upon  rwollection, 
■he  prewntlj  cban^  to  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time 
Joi>en  proniijie<l  to  attend  her. 

Thuacndcl  the  adTcntuie  at  the  pla^bouae,  where 
hrtridge  had  afforded  great  mirth,  not  only  to  Jone:i 
and  Mra  Miller,  but  to  all  who  aat  within  hearing. 


thing  that 
■II  that  nig 
lAet  iweated 


thing  that  paaaed  on  the  atage.    He  dant  not 
■II  that  night  for  fear  of  thegbort  ;  and  for  ma 


lobed 


or  three  he 
rith  the  nme  appreheniion),  and  waked  teretsl 
in  great  horrora,  ojlng  out,  '  Lord  hare  mercj 
111  thetcitii.' 


Six  yttat  after  tba  pnblication  of  *  jMsph  An- 
drew!.' and  before  ■  Tom  Jonea '  had  been  pimluced, 
a  third  norelitt  had  taken  the  Beld,  different  in 
Bttur  ropcL-ti  thim  either  Bichanljon  or  Fielding, 
hot  like  them  deroted  to  that  du*  of  flctitioai  com- 
poallion  fbunded  on  troth  and  nature.  We  hare 
proioialy  noticed  the  drcnmitaiMei  of  Smtdlett'a 
life.  A  yoDDg  unfriended  Scotaman,  he  went  to 
I^mdon  tftr  for  diitlactkm  aa  a  dramatic  writer. 
In  thii  hii  failure  wbj  more  lignal  than  the  want  of 
McteM  which  had  attended  liehUng*!  theatHcal 
pndnctiOBi.  SmuUett  boweret,  vaaitfa  dauntleaa 
■tnfid  iplrit,  and  vhien  ba  again  teamned  bia  pen, 


hfi  eSbrti  were  crowned  with  the  raoet  gratUyinf 
aaceeia.  He  had  adapted  Le  8agc  ai  bia  model,  but 
hia  charactcn,  hia  acenet,  hIa  opiniona,  and  preju- 
diceii.  were  all  decidedly  Brttiah.  The  noTela  rf 
Smollett  were  produred  in  the  following  order: — 
174B,  SadeHck  Htadom;  17S1,  Ptrrgriiu  PiekU; 
1TM,  Ferditiand  Coanl  Fal^mi;  ITfi3.  Sir  Lamtctlat 
Grtaca ,  mi.Thi  Eimdition  of  Haphy  Clnttr. 
From  tile  date  of  hia  flrat  to  that  of  hia  latett  pro- 
duction, Ijmollett  had  improTed  in  taite  and  jad^ 
ment,  but  his  power*  of  invcntioD,  hli  nstire  hnmc — 


TaUaa  Oeorf*  ftnoUatt. 

and  hii  Itnowledge  of  life  and  character,  are  aa  con- 
ipicnoui  in  *  Koderick  Random'  ai  in  any  of  hit 
worki.  Hia  Tom  Bowling  ia  lili  taatt  perfect  tea 
character,  though  in  '  I'erejirine  Pickle'  he  ha*  pre- 
■BTTed  the  aame  general  fenturea,  with  additional 
colouring,  and  a  greater  variety  of  ludicroua  ind- 
denta.  The  adTeiilurea  of  Roderick  are  luch  aa 
might  naturally  have  ocmrred  to  any  young  Scot** 
man  of  the  day  in  qneit  of  fortune.  Bcene  follow* 
Bcene  with  aatoniehiiig  rapidity :  at  one  time  Ilia 
hero  baiki  In  proipvrity,  In  another  he  ia  plunged 
in  utter  deatitulioii.  He  it  kd  Into  ditlercnt  conn- 
triea.  whose  national  pocniiaritiea  are  deacribed, 
and  into  aocietf  of  varioui  rieacripthma,  with  wila, 
aharpert.  courtiera,  oonrteaana,  and  men  of  all  gradea. 
In  this  tour  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  tha 
reader  is  amaied  at  the  careleaa  profiuion,  the  lit- 
eihaoatible  humour,  of  an  nutlior  who  pouraout  hii 
mateiiala  with  audi  pmdigiilit?  and  facility.  The 
patient  akill  and  taato  of  Fielding  are  nowhere  fbnnd 
in  Smollett;  there  ia  no  elabonUloD  of  character;  no 
carvfu]  preparation  of  incident*;  no  unity  of  deilgn. 
Roderick  Handom  ia  hurried  on  without  any  flied 
or  definite  pnrpoae ;  he  i*  the  child  uf  impulse ;  and 
thongh  there  iiudaihofgcneroaity  and  good  humour 
in  hia  character,  he  ii  equally  conapicuoua  for  rn'k- 
lesa  libertiiilam  and  miichlef— more  prone  to  arlflih- 
neai  and  revenge  than  to  friendahip  or  gratitude. 
There  ia  an  Inherent  and  mdical  mcannees  In  hii 
conduct  toward*  hia  humble  friend  Strap,  with  whom 
he  begina  life,  and  to  whom  he  ia  ao  much  Indebted 
both  in  puree  and  person.  Tom  Jonct  ia  alwayi 
kind  and  liberal  to  bia  attendant  Partridge,  but  Strap 
ii  tnillied  aud  fleeced  by  Boderick  Randotn ;  dia- 
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owned  or  despiied  m  luiU  the  interest  or  panion  of 
the  moment;  snd  at  last,  contrary  to  alt  notions  of 
Scotch  spirit  and  morality,  his  faithful  senrioes  and 
unswenring  attachment  are  rewarded  by  his  leeeiT- 
ing  and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  or  what  a  carefbl  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  The  imperfect 
mord  sense  thus  manifested  by  Smollett  is  also 
evinced  by  the  coarse  and  licentious  passages  which 
disfigure  the  novel.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  tiroes,  this  grossness  is  indefensible; 
and  we  must  regret  that  our  author  had  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Richardson,  who 
studied  and  reverenced  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  him  fh>m  some  of  the  grosser 
faults  of  his  rival  novelist.  The  charm  of  *  Roderick 
Random,'  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well-sustuned 
characters  (admirable  as  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Bowl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
which,  even  when  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

*  Peregrine  Pickle'  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould.  The  hero  is  equally  unscru- 
pulous with  Roderick  Random — ^perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligate  (as  in  the  attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Emilia),  but  the 
^mic  powers  of  the  author  are  more  widely  and 
variously  displayed.    They  seem  like  clouds 

*  For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

All  is  change,  brilliancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  un- 
limited power — the  rich  coin  and  mintage  of  genius. 
Tlie  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent Smollett  never  had  nmch  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life — those  *  minor  morals,*  as  Goldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  shall  we  find 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  series  of 
more  laughable  incidents?  Prominent  in  the  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Commodore  Trunnion, 
a  humourist  in  SmolIett*s  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watch,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  the  old  naval  commander.  The  circumstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
hunter,  which  he  steered  according  to  the  compass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  his  detention  while 
be  tacked  about  rather  than  go  *  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  the  eccentric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Pipes,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  aflfair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  The  humours  of 
the  poet,  painter,  and  physician,  when  Pickle  pur- 
sues his  mischievous  frolics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  confinement  in 
tiie  Fleet  by  his  brutal  conduct,  while  Cadwallader, 
the  misanthrope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  Hill  The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Qva* 
lity  (though  a  true  tale,  for  inserting  which  Smollett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraoefid 
without  being  interesting.  On  the  whole,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  Smollett's  style  are  equally  seen  in 
'Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  seen  in  full  perspective. 

FenHnand  CoutU  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portraiture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considered  instnictive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue 


with  his  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.  When  be  extends  hit  opemtkms,  and 
flies  at  higher  game,  the  chase  becomes  more  ani- 
mated. His  i^ventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  physician,  ailbrd  scope 
ibr  the  author's  satirieal  genius.  But  the  most 
powerfbl  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Celinda,  the  story 
of  Monimia,  and  the  description  of  the  tempest  in 
the  forest,  firom  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut  In  this  londy  dwelling,  the  gang  being 
absent.  Fathom  was  relieved  by  a  withered  beldame, 
who  oonveved  him  to  a  rude  apartment  to  sleep 
in.  Here  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  stiU 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbed  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  night  the  horrid  device  by  which 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  body,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  bed),  and  bis 
escape,  guided  by  the  old  hag  whom  he  compelled 
to  accompany  him  through  the  forest  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  poet  There 
is  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  means 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Celinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  and  timidity 
by  placing  an  .^lian  harp,  then  almost  an  unknown 
instrument  in  the  casement  of  a  window  a4]oining 
her  bedroom.  *The  strings,'  says  SmoUett  with 
poetical  inflation,  *  no  sooner  felt  the  impression  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  melodv  more  ravishingly  delightful  than 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbling  brook,  and  all 
the  concert  of  the  wood.  The  soft  and  tender  notes 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  most 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  loud  hymn 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by  the  deep* toned 
organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices,  which  gradually 
decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  away  in  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'  Tlie  remorse  of  Celinda 
is  depicted  with  equal  tenderness.  *  The  seeds  of 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist, '  are  seldom  destroyed 
at  once.  Even  amidst  the  rank  productions  of  vice^ 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  vegetation, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  amtuig 
the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  for- 
mer culture  and  amenity  of  the  soiL'  In  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind,  Smollett  evinces  a  grace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.  We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  conceptions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Few 
readers  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle '  can  forget  the  alia* 
sion,  so  beautifiU  and  pathetic,  to  the  Scottiah 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  *  exiled  from  their  native 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  cause,'  who  went  daily  to  the 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with 
a  prospect  of  the  white  difis  of  Albion,  which  thej 
could  never  more  approach. 

Sir  Laumcelot  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  is 
relieveid  by  the  humour  of  some  of  the  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Presbyterian  Knight 
going  *  apcolonelling,'  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  in 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  chi 
valry  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  attendant  Captain 
Crowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
Smollett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  fails 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  Uiis  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Cervantes. 

Humphry  Clinker  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
delightful  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett  His  k>vt 
of  boyish  mischief,  tricks,  and  fWilics,  had  nol  wlio4y 
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bamed  out.  fiir  we  have  MTenl  inch  DDdignifled 
pninki  ia  Ihi*  work ;  bat  Uie  lumtire  ii  npleU 
with  gnre,  caoftii^  and  homonMU  ofawrratioa,  and 
uMtuei  tbraagbont  •  tone  of  nwol;  ftelinB  and 
MDCToleiice,  aiid  floe  diicrimination  at  chanctor. 
Uuthtir  BnuDblc  i«  Badatick  Bandom  giown  old, 
ncDewhat  ijrnical  by  eiperienca  of  the  worid,  bat 
TUtI;  impfond  in  taste.  SoioUett  ma;  hare  caught 
the  idea,  a*  be  took  aooie  of  the  incidenU  of  tbe 
luailjtoaT,  from' Autey'i  New  Balli  Guidei'  but 
tlw  Miqile  or  IM  wwk  1*  emphaticBllf  hii  awa.  In 
the  lj(tat  akctching  of  Kanery,  tbe  quick  iDoceMioD 
of  inddeola,  the  rooance  of  LUmahago'i  ad*bitniei 
imoDf  tbe  A'W**'^"  Indiam,  and  the  banKNir  of 
tbe  NrriDB-meD  uid  maida,  be  aeeint  to  come  into 
dottt  compedtioa  with  Le  Sago  (v  Cerrantea  tb«n 
In  taj  of  hii  other  irmka.  The  oon*entoa  of 
Bampbrj  maj  hare  bem  toggeated  by  Amtn,  tat 
tbe  bad  ipeUing  of  Talntfaa  and  Mn  Wioifred  Jen- 
kiH  ii  aa  origiiial  derice  of  Smollett,  vliieb  aid* 


I    bi  tbe  labordinate  eSteta  of  the  domettlc  dnun*. 
I    Dimihi^'i  loTe  of  diapatation,  hii  jealoui  tenie 
I    ct  hgntmr,  uid  hii  national  pride — characteriitici 
,    of  a  poor  Scottiib  officer,  whue  wealth  and  dignity 
I    liy  in  his  ivord — leem  alio  parely  original,  and 
•re  highlir  direrting.     The  old  lieutenant,  as  Mat- 
:   their  E^Boible  layi,  is  iike  a  crab-apple  in  ■  hedge, 
which  ire  are  tempted  to  eat  for  its  SaTour,  even 
while  repelled  by  its  austerity.     The  descriptions 
of  rural  srencry,  aodetj,  and  manners  in  England 
and  Scotland,  gireii  under  different  aspects  by  the 
diOeient  letter-writvra,  are  clear  and  sparkling — 
lUI  at  &ncy  and  sound  sense.    Of  tbe  episodical 
part,  the  story  of  Hr  Baynard  and  hii  Tain  and 
•tately  wife  seems  punfully  true ;  and  the  incident 
wito^ied  in  ■  small  Iowa  near  lanack,  where  a 
lucceufol  soldier  retnms,  after  an  absence  of  eigh- 
teen yean,  and  finds  his  father  at  work  paring  the 
•trcet,  can  liardly  be  read  withont  tear*,     Iliij 
aflecting  story  is  sabjtniied. 


rock,  fonos  ■  Tsiy  noble  a 
Next  day  we  wtn  obligsd  to  halt  in  a  small  bomugh, 
until  the  canian,  which  had  receired  some  daniags^ 
should  be  repaired  ;  and  hare  we  met  with  an  inci- 
dent which  warmly  interested  the  benerolent  apiiit 


■rf  Hr  Bnmbls.    As  Wi 


wa  sti{od  at  the  window  of  ai 
inn  that  fronted  the  public  prison,  ■  penHm  arrindoii 
honeback,  genteely  though  plainly  drnaed  in  a  blue 
frock,  with  hii  own  hair  cut  ihort,  and  a  gold-laoed 


C.'  So  saying,  ha  look  the  iutrunwnt  oat  of  his 
d,  and  benn  to  thump  the  paTcment.  After  a 
few  stroke^  '  Hare  you  neref  a  un,'  laid  he,  '  to  ease 
yoa  of  this  labour  I'  '  Yas,  an'  pleaae  your  honour,' 
nplisd  the  senior, '  I  hare  three  hopeful  lads,  but  U 
praaent  they  are  out  of  the  war.'  'Honour  not  mt,' 
cried  the  stranger  ;  '  it  more  becomes  me  to  honour 

Ku  gray  hain.  Where  are  those  loni  you  talk  of  I' 
e  ancient  paTiour  wid,  hii  eldest  ion  wai  a  cap- 
tian  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  bad  lately 
oiliited  BI  a  ■oldier,  in  hopes  of  prospering  like  hu 
Inother.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  know  what  was 
become  of  tbe  lecond,  bs  wiped  hii  eres,  and  owned 
he  had  taken  upon  him  hii  old  father'i  debts,  fbr 
which  he  was  now  in  the  prison  hani  by. 

The  trarellar  made  thne  quick  ileps  towvdi  tbe 
Jail  ;  then  turning  ihort,  'Tell  me,'  said  be,  'has 
that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  i 


yoordiitremsr 


■6illhi 


1  not  unnatural,  replied  the 


other,  'Ood's  blnsing  be  upon  hioi !  ha  sent  me  a 
neat  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it ;  I 
tstitbyr-' '■    - 


■y  f"'  ■  gen 
pedofani 


strippedof  " 

sides.'  At  tliat  instant  a  young  man,  tbruitlng  out 
his  head  and  neck  between  two  iron  bars  in  tlie  prison- 
window,  siclaimed,  '  Father  I  father  !  if  my  brother 
William  ii  in  life,  that's  ha.'  '1  am  1  I  am  !'  cried 
the  stianger,  clasping  the  old  man  in  his  srmt,  and 
■bedding  a  flood  of  teus,  '  I  am  your  inn  Willy,  lure 
enough  P  Before  thefather,whowaiquitecanfounded, 

old  woman,  bolting  out  ftom  the  door  of  a  poor  hsbi- 
tatiqn.  cried,  *  Where  ii  my  bairn  I  where  ii  my  dear 
Widy?'  Tbecaptayi  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  hs 
quitted  hii  father,  and  ran  into  her  embtaoa. 

I  can  aasure  you,  my  uncle  who  law  and  heard 
srerything  that  paiaed,  was  as  much  moved  ai  any 
one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  thii  patheiic  recogni- 
tion. He  lobbed,  and  wept,  and  clapped  hia  bands, 
and  bollowed,  and  finallr  nn  down  into  the  >tmt. 
Sy  thii  time  tbe  captain  bad  retired  with  hi'  i-ateiits, 
and  all  the  inbabitanta  of  the  place  waro  auem- 
bled  at  the  door.  Mr  Bnunblo,  nerertheleM,  prened 
through  the  crowd,  and  nlering  the  home,  'Csirtiwiu,' 
laid  he,  *  I  beg  the  farour  of  your  acquaintancfl.  I 
would  hare  trarelled  a  hundred  miles  to  lee  il>i>  af- 
fecting scene  ;  and  I  iball  think  myaelf  happy  if  (ou 
and  your  parent!  will  dine  with  me  at  the  public 
house.'      The  capUin  IhankKt  him  for  hi»  kii>d  inri- 


auld  not 


:uf  e. 


drinking  while  hii  poor  brother 

forthwith  deponltnl  a  lutu  equal  to  the  debt  in  the 

ther  at  liberty  without  further  procem ;  and  then  the 
whole  family  repaired  to  the  inn  with  my  uncle, 
attended  by  the  cmwd,  the  indiTidusli  of  which 
ihook  their  towniman  by  the  hand,  while  be  re- 
turned their  caresses  without  the  lea>t  lign  of  pride  or 
affectation. 

This  honest  fsTonrite  of  fortune,  whose  name  was 
Brown,  told  my  ancle  that  he  had  been  bred  a  wea- 
ver, arid  about  ei^teett  ;«m*  tee  had,  from  a  spirit 
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of  idleiieM  uid  dUiipatioii,  enlMted  m  a  loldwr  io  the 
•errice  of  the  Eaiit  India  Companj ;  that  in  the  coone 
of  duty  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  attnu;t  the  notice 
and  approbation  of  Lord  Clive,  who  preferred  bim 
from  one  step  to  another  till  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the  regiment,  in  which 
capacities  he  hjMl  honestly  amassed  abore  twelve 
thoQMand  pounds,  and  at  the  peace  resigned  his  com- 
mitfioQ.  He  had  sent  several  remittances  to  his 
father,  who  teoelTed  the  first  only,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  the  second  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  third  had  been  con- 
signed to  a  gontlenuui  in  Scotland,  who  died  before 
it  arrived,  so  that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  executors.  He  now  presented  the  old  man 
with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  occasions,  over  and 
above  bank  notes  for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  depo- 
sited for  his  brother's  release.  He  brought  along  with 
him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settled  a 
perpetuity  of  fourscore  pounds  upon  his  parents,  to 
DO  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  afi«r  their  decease. 
He  promised  to  purchase  a  commission  for  his  youngest 
brother:  to  take  the  other  as  his  own  partner  in  a 
manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  ffive  em- 

Sloyment  and  bread  to  the  industrious  ;  and  to  give 
ve  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  dower  to  his  sister, 
who  had  married  a  fiurner  in  low  drcnmstances. 
Finally,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town 
where  he  was  bom,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants 
without  exception. 

My  uncle  was  so  charmed  with  the  character  of 
Captain  Brown,  that  he  drank  his  health  three  times 
sucoessively  at  dinner.  He  said  he  was  proud  of  his 
acquaintance ;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed  human  nature 
from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude. 
For  my  part  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  modesty 
as  with  the  filial  rirtueof  this  honest  soldier,  who 
assbmed  no  merit  from  his  success,  and  said  yeiy 
little  of  his  own  transactions,  though  the  answers  he 
made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  laco- 
nic. Mrs  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him, 
until  she  understood  that  he  was  gomg  to  make  a  ten- 
der of  his  hand  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had 
been  his  sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
weaver.  Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted 
with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour 
with  a  double  portion  of  reserve;  and  when  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  she  observed,  witii  a  toss  of  her  nose, 
that  Brown  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  considering  the 
lowness  of  his  origin  ;  but  that  fortune,  though  she 
had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise 
his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  .plebeian.* 

[Feait  in  the  Matmar  of  the  AneiaUi,} 
[From  *  Fangrine  Pldda*] 

Our  young  ffentleman,  by  his  insinuating  behaviour, 
acquired  the  lull  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  invited 
him  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Pickle,  struck 
with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  which 
he  honoured  with  many  encomiums,  as  a  plan  in  all 
respectM  worthy  of  his  genius  and  apprehension ;  and 
the  day  was  appointed  at  some  distuice  of  time,  that 
the  treater  might  have  leisure  to  compose  certain 
pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  culinary  preparations  of  these  degenerate 
davs. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  the  physician's  taste 
more  conspicuous,  and  extracting  from  it  the  more 
diversion,  Peregrine  proppoed  that  some  foreigners 
should  partake  of  the  banquet ;  and  the  task  being 

•  This  is  a  true  story,  the  only  slteratlan  being  hi  the  name 
3f  the  hero,  which,  hi  leeUty,  was  Whits^Bo.  | 


left  to  his  owe  and  diseretion,  he  actually  bespoke 
the  company  of  a  French  marquis,  ao  Italian  count, 
and  a  German  baron,  whom  he  knew  to  be  egregious 
coxcombs,  and  therefore  mors  likelj  to  enhance  the 
joy  of  the  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  the  hour  being  arrived,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  hotel  where  the  physician  lodged,  after 
having  regaled   their  expectations  with  an  elegant 
meal  m  the  genuine  old  Roman  taste ;  and  they  were 
received  by  Mr  Pallet,  vdio  did  the  honours  of  the 
house  while  his  friend  superintended  the  cook  below. 
By  this  communicative  painter,  the  guests  understood 
that  the  doctor  had  met  with  numerous  diflicuUies 
in  the  execution  of  his  design ;  that  no  fewer  than 
five  cooks  had  been  dismissed,  because  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  their  own  consciences  to  obey  hia  direct 
tions  in  things  that  were  contrary  to  the  present 
practice  of  their  art ;  and  that,  although  he  had  at 
last  engaged  a  person,  by  an  extiaordtnaiy  premium, 
to  comply  with  his  orders,  the  fellow  was  so  astonished, 
mortified,  and  incenwd  at  the  commands  he  had 
received,  that  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  bej^ed 
on  his  knees  to  be  released  from  the  agreement  he 
had  made;  but  fiudinc  that  his  employer  insisted 
upon  the  perfi>rmance  of  his  contract,  and  threatened 
to  introduce  him  to  the  commissalre  if  he   should 
flinch  from  the  bargain,  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office,  wept,  sung,  cursed,  and  capered,  for  two 
whole  hours  without  intermission. 
^  While  the  company  luiteued  to  this  odd  informa- 
tion, by  which  they  were  prepoiwessed  with  nt range 
notions  of  the  dinner,  their  ears  were  invaded  by  a 
piteous  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French,  *  For  the  love 
of  God  1  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,  fspare 
me  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  oil  !*     Their 
ears  still  vibrated  with  the  sound,  when  the  doctor 
entering,  was  by  Peregrine  made  acquainted  with  the 
strangers,  to  whom  he,  in  the  transports  of  his  wrath, 
could  not  help  complaining  of  the  want  of  complai- 
sance he  had  found  in  the  Parisian  vulgar,  by  whid) 
his  plan  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  and  set  aside. 
The  French  marquis,  who  thought  the  honour  of  his 
nation  was  concerned  at  this  declaration,  professed  his 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  so  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  people,  and  undertook  to  see 
the  delinquents  severely  punished,  provided  he  could 
be  informed  of  their  names  or  places  of  abode.    The 
mutual  compliments  that  passed  on  this  occasion  weie 
scarce  finished,  when  a  servant,  coming  into  the  room, 
announced  dinner;  and  the  entertainer  led  the  way  into 
another  apartmen^  where  they  found  a  long  table,  or 
rather  two  boards  joined  together,  and  furnished  with 
a  ▼uieU  of  dishes,  the  steams  of  which  had  such  evi- 
dent efllect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  company  that  the 
marquis  made  frightful  grimaces,  under  pretence  of 
taking  snufiT;  the  Italian's  e^es  watered,  the  German's 
visage  underwent  several  distortions  of  feature  ;  our 
hero  found  means  to  exclude  the  odour  from  his  sense 
of  smelling  by  breathing  only  through  his  mouth; 
and  the  poor  painter,  running  into  another  room, 
plugged  his  nostrils  with  tobacco.    The  doctor  him- 
self, who  was  the  only  person  then  present  whoee  or- 
gans were  not  discomposed,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 
couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  told  his 
guests  thai  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  procure  the 
exact  triclinia  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat 
different  from  these  conveniences,  and  desired  they 
would  have  the  {goodness  to  repose  themselves  without 
ceremony,  each  in  his  respective  couchette,  while  he 
and  his  friend  Mr  Pallet  would  place  themselves  up- 
rufht  at  the  ends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasurs 
of  serving  those  that  lay  along.    This  disposition,  of 
which  the  straneers  had  no  previous  idea,  disconcerted 
and  perplexed  tnem  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner;  the 
marquis  and  baron  stood  bowing  to  each  othw  on 
pretence  of  disputing  the  lower  Mt,  but,  in  reality, 
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▼ith  •  Tiew  of  profiting  bj  the  example  of  oach  other, 
for  neither  of  them  undentood  the  manner  in  which 
ibej  were  to  loll ;  and  Petvgrine,  who  enjoyed  their 
confusion,  handed  the  count  to  the  other  aide,  where, 
vith  the  most  miachicTouii  politeneM,  he  insisted  upon 
his  taking  posession  of  the  upper  place. 

In  this  disagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense,  they 
continued  acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  until 
the  doctor  earnestly  entreated  them  to  waive  all  com- 
pliment and  form,  lest  the  dinner  should  be  spoiled 
before  the  ceremonial  could  be  adjusted.  Thus  con- 
jorod,  Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  left-hand 
side,  lajing  himself  gentl J  down,  with  his  face  towards 
the  table.  The  marquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
(though  he  would  have  much  rather  £uted  three  dajs 
than  run  the  risk  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  such  an 
attitude),  stretched  himself  upon  the  opposite  place, 
reclining  upon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
ward situation,  with  his  head  raised  above  the  end  of 
the  couch,  that  the  economy  of  his  hair  might  not 
ivffet  by  the  projection  of  his  body.  The  Italian, 
being  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
Pickle,  without  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  seat, 
u  he  nuaed  his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
limbs.  But  the  Iwon,  who  was  neither  so  wieldy  nor 
■apple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  him- 
self down  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
denly tilting  up,  came  in  furious  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  marqais,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 
twinkling,  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same  instant, 
deKendi^  upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
room  filled  with  pulvilio. 

The  drollery  of  distress  that  attended  this  disaster 
entirely  vanquished  the  affected  gravity  of  our  young 
gentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  laughter 
bj  cramming  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth ;  for  the 
bareheaded  German  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
lous confusion,  and  the  marquis  admitted  his  apology 
with  such  rueful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 
awake  the  mirth  of  a  Quietist. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion  would  permit,  and  every 
one  settled  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
scribed, the  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  the  dishes  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  began  : — *  This  here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce 
composed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue,  an- 
^oriea,  and  oil !     1  wish,  for  your  sakes,  gentlemen, 
it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Ferrara,  so  much  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  magnitude  of  their  livers, 
one  of  which  is  Maid  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
pounds ;  with  this  food,  exquisite  as  it  was,  did  the 
tjnuit  Heliogabalus  regale  his  hounds.    Dut  I  beg 
pardon,  I  luui  almost  forgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
IS  so  necessary  an  article  at  all  tables  in  France.    At 
each  end  there  are  d:shes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
Romans ;  one  is  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
pi&etops,  honey,  vinegar,    brine,   ^gs,    cucumbers, 
onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
as  the  soup-maagre  of  this  country.    Then  there  is  a 
loin  of  boiled  veal  with  fennel  and  cuaway  seed,  on 
a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
and  a  curious  hashis  of  the  lishts,  liver,  and  blood  of 
a  hare,  together  with  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons.    Mbn- 
liettr  le  Baron,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  plate  of  this 
soup !'  The  German,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  ingredients,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  composition ;  while  the  marquis,  being 
asked  by  the  painter  whidi  of  the  silly-kickabys  he 
chose,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  aoqommodated 
with  a  portion  of  the  eoup-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in 
lieu  of  spoon  meal,  of  which  he  said  he  was  no  great 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  con- 
forming to  the  choice  of  our  young  sentleman,  whose 
example  he  determined  to  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonful- 
made  a  full  pause ;  his  t&oat  swelled  as  if  an  egs  had 
stuck  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  un« 
derwent  a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tations. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  before 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  began  to  be 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  leemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  lymptoms  of  ecBta(qr,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  mafquia  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  complaisance 
could  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  'Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  honour!'  And 
the  painter,  being  certified  of  his  approbation,  lifted 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  scnifKe ;  but  £ar  from 
justifying  the  eulogium  of  bis  taster,  when  this  pre- 
cious composition  diffused  itself  upon  his  palate,  he 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  god,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon^ 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
stone than  such  an  infemiu  mess  as  that  which  he 
had  tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  company  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit-maitie,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentimentf 
b^  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  this 
disagreeable  potion  down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  so  much  offimded  that  he  was  compelled  tb  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  huny  of  his  elevation 
overturned  his  plate  into  the  bosom  of  the  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  and  make  apologies  for  this  abrupt  behaviour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  pukinjr  and  croesmg  himself  with  neat 
devotion ;  and  a  cnair  at  his  desire  oeing  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  company,  and  in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account  of  the  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  Uie  German  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  himds  of  his  own  lacquey,  who  wiped 
the  grease  from  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  umost  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  unlucky 
banquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertainer,  who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  for 
the  disaster,  by  assuring  him  that  the  damage  miffht 
be  repaired  with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  his  face,  appeased  his  indignation  by  telling 
him  how  much  the  whole  company,  and  especially 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  tne  accident ;  and  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places  were 
filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
sirup  of  white  poppies,  which  the  doctor  had  subeti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  toasted  poppy-seed,  formerly 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
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Pallet,  hearing  the  fint  of  these  dishes  described, 
lifted  up  his  hjinds  and  ejes,  and  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  amazement,  pronounced, '  A  pie  made  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies :  Lord  in  hearen  1  what 
beastlj  fellows  those  Romans  were  I*  His  friend 
checked  him  for  his  irrererent  exclamation  with  a 
severe  look,  and  recommended  the  real,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  encomiums  to  the 
company  that  the  baron  resolred  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, aft«r  baring  called  for  a  bumper  of  Bui^ndy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  hare  been 
the  true  wine  of  FiJemnm.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
thing else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  Tenture  to 
touch,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  had  recoume  to 
the  Teal  also ;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England  for  all  the  dainties  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  iuTitations  and 
assurances  could  not  preTail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashis  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  told  them  were  dirers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  politdea,  or  magnificent 
'  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,'  said  he,  '  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced 
pork,  hog's  brainx,  eggs,  pepper,  clores,  garlic,  anni- 
seed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
rowed, fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lorage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or 
ra&er  pureed  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr  Pal- 
let, are  fritters  of  pompions,  lorage,  origanum,  and 
oil;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
itufiTed  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who^  had  by  wry  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder;  'Zounds!  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic  1'  That  he  might 
not,  howerer,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells,  that,  without  star- 
ing to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  '  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
Tolred  tiie  whole  table  in  haroc,  ruin,  and  confu- 
sion. 

Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
•auced  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
eount,  he  was  orerwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  1^  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shrieked  with  anguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  rortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions inrolred  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  be 
nad  already  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  was  confounded 
with  shame  and  rexation.  After  baring  prescribed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's  1^,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  misadrenture,  which  he  openly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and  make  an 
apologr  in  person ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
tning  m  the  fowls  which  could  giro  offence  to  a  sen- 
sible nose,  the  stufling  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
lorage,  and  assafoetida^  and  the  sauce  oonsistiug  of 


vrine  and  herring-pickle,  which  he  had  used  instead 
of  the  celebrated  ganim  of  the  Romans ;  that  famous 
pickle  having  been  prep&red  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  the 
silurus  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hoemation,  made  of  the 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
re-establish  the  order  of  the  banquet  oy  presenting 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  discomposed,  ordered 
eveiything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  regretted  his  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  alieus  or  fish-meals  of  the  ancients ; 
Bucn  as  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  which,  in 
Galen's  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  comuta  or 
gurnard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History, 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length ;  the  mullet  and  laniprer,  that  were 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  which  last  Julius 
CsBsar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumphal  sup- 
per. He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dressmg  them 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas  was  inrited  by 
the  epicure  Nasiedenus, 

Affertur  squillos  inter  Murena  natantes,  &c 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly  eaten  with 
the  thus  Syriocum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  astringent 
seed,  which  qualified  the  pui^gative  nature  of  the  fish. 
Finally*  this  learned  physician  gare  them  to  under- 
stand, that  though  tnis  was  reckoned  a  luxuricus 
dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste,  it  was  by  no 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  some  pre- 
parations in  vogue  about  the  time  of  that  absurd 
voluptuary  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mess. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  apfieared,  and  the  company 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  plain  olives  in  salt 
and  water  ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  feast  ralucd 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesrchius,  b^ing  a 
mixture  of  rinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  assafoctida,  which  he 
asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbergius  and  Lister, 
was  no  other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  so  precious  as 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  sil- 
rer  penny.  The  gentlemen  took  his  woi^  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gum,  but  contented  themselres  with 
the  olives,  which  gare  such  an  agreeable  relish  to  the 
wine  that  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  console 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured  ;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  circumstance  of 
entertainment  that  could  be  enjoyed  in  their  company, 
went  in  ouest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  his 
penitentials  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting  room,  until 
Peregrine  undertook  to  procure  his  pardon  from  those 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  this 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  bowing  on  ul  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addressing  himself 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  honourablo  company  cause  of  oflenoe  by 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  presence. 

When  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to  the  Italian, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  rery  polite  terms,  and  eren  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  his  friend  the  doctor  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hero's  intercebsion ;  so  that  all  the 
guests  forgot  their  chaerin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  cham- 
paigne  produoed  reiy  erident  efiects  in  the  behariour 
of  all  present. 
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Next  in  order  of  time  and  geniiis,  snd  not  inferior 
in  conception  of  rich  eccentric  oomic  character,  waf 
the  wittj,  pathetic,  and  lentimental  author  of  TVtt- 
tram  Skatufy.  Sterne  waa  an  original  writer,  though 
a  plagtariat  of  thonghta  and  iUnstrationi.  Brother 
Shandy,  •my  Unde  Toby,  Trim,  the  Widow  Wad- 
nun,  and  Dr  Slop,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  kindred  creations  of  Cerrantea.  This  idol  of 
his  own  day  is  now,  howerer,  hot  little  read,  except 
in  passages  of  pure  sentiment.  His  broad  humonr 
it  not  relished ;  his  oddities  have  not  the  gloss  of 
noTelty;  his  indecencies  startle  the  pmduh  and 
correct  The  readers  of  this  busy  age  will  not  hunt 
for  his  beauties  amidst  Uie  blank  and  marbled  leaves 
—the  pages  of  no-meaning — ^the  quaint  erudition, 
stolen  from  forgotten  folios-^the  abrupt  transitions 
and  discursiTe  flights  in  which  his  Shakspearean 
touches  of  character,  and  his  gems  of  fancy,  judg- 
ment, and  feeling,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
ling polished  diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  gUtter, 
jet  it  is  the  weapon  of  a  master— of  one  who  can 
stir  the  heart  to  tears  as  well  as  laughter.  The 
vant  of  simplicity  and  decency  is  his  greatest  fiiult 
His  whim  and  caprice,  which  he  putly  imitated 
from  Rabelais,  and  partly  assumed  for  effect,  come 
in  sometimes  with  intrusive  awkwardness  to  mar 
the  touches  of  tme  genius,  and  the  kindlings  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  took  as  much  pains  to  spoil  I^is  own 
natural  powers  by  affectation,  9»  Lady  Mai^  says 
I^ldlng  did  to  di^troy  his  fine  constitution. 

The  life  of  Laurence  Sterne  was  as  little  in 
keeping  as  his  writings.  A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
solute and  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  who  had, 
irith  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
oatore,  he  was  hardhearted  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
duct Had  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  countrv, 
going  his  daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  would 
have  been  a  better  and  wiser  man.  'He  degene- 
rated in  London,'  says  David  Garrick,  *  like  an  ill- 
transplanted  shnab :  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
his  head,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew 
lickly  and  proud — an  invalid  in  body  and  mind.' 
Hard  is  tihe  life  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  suscep- 
tible temperament,  and  the  cares  and  sensibilities  of 
in  author!  Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  bom  at  Cbnmel,  November  24, 
1713.  He  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1740. 
HsTing  entered  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr  Sterne,  a 
rich  pluralist,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Sut- 
ton, to  which  was  afterwards  add^  a  prebend  of 
Tork  He  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  fh>ro 
the  connexion  another  living  in  that  county,  the 
nctory  of  StiUington.  He  lived  nearly  twenty 
Xeixs  at  SnttoOf  reading,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
■booting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his  brethren 
^  the  doth,  with  whom  be  was  no  favourite.  He 
left  Yorkshire  for  London  in  1759,  to  publish  the 
two  first  volumes  of  *  Tristram  Shandy.'  Two 
others  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  176S.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  which 
enriched  some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  *  Tris- 
tnm*  with  lus  exquisite  sketches  of  peasants  and 
▼ine-dresaers,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Mar- 
garita, Maria  at  Moulines — and  not  forgetting  the 
poor  ass  with  his  heavy  panniere  at  Lyons.  In 
1764  he  took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his 
Sentimental  Journey,  The  latter  work  he  composed 
on  his  return  at  doxwould,  the  living  of  which  had 
l)c«n  presented  to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of 
'Tristram,*  by  Lord  ralconbridge.    Having  com- 


pleted tiie  first  part  of  his '  Jonmer,'  Sterne  went 
to  London  to  see  it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings 
in  Bond  Street,  Mareh  18,  1766.  There  was  nobody 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  dealh-bed.  He  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  he 
wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  undisturbed  but  punctual  at- 
tention. His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 
No  one  reads  Sterne  for  the  story :  his  great  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digreasions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  order.  The  reader 
must  'give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hand— be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 
cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the  whole  novd, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his 
little  fiunily  band  of  friends  and  relatives — ^that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists-— which 
stand  out  fhim  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  di»> 
tinctness  of  reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing  on  and 
bringing  forward,  those  points  on  which  every  man 
is  a  humorist,  and  of  the  masterlv  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  charactenstics  of  two  beings 
of  the  most  opposite  natures — the  elder  Shandy  sod 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  indivulualihr: 
in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  Dr  Slop ;  Torick,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson;  the  Widow  Wadman 
and  Susannah.  During  the  intervals  of  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Tristram,'  Sterne  ventured  bdfore  the 
Sublic  some  volumes  of  Sermons,  witli  his  own  comic 
gure,  from  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of 
theuL  The  '  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  Gray  the  poet,  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  '  but,'  he  adds,  *  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
The  afiected  pauses  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
disfigure  *  Tristram'  are  not  hamshed  from  the  *  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  connection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject  The  '  Sentimental  Jour^ 
ney'  is  also  more  regular  than  *  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details ;  but,  beautiAil  as  some  of  its  descriptlona 
are,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  ever- 

§  leasing  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  Unde  Tobv. 
•teme  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  patheno 
passages  are  rather  oventrained,  but  still  findy 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  That  *  gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour^ 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  his  beknred 
Cervantes,  turning  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  from 
the  invocations  of  his  English  imitator,  even  when 
he  mounted  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabUed  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality. 

Of  the  sentimental  style  of  Sterne  (his  humour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be-  compressed  into  our 
limits)  a  few  spedmens  are  added. 

T%e  Story  o/Le  Fevre, 

[From  *  Tristrsm  Shandj.*] 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
which  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  allies,  whidi 
was  about  seven  yean  before  my  father  came  into 
the  country,  and  about  as  many,  after  the  time,  that 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  niv  fathers  house  in  town,  in  order  to  lav  spniA 
of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortifiea  cities 
in  Europe,  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  I  say  sitting,  for  in  consideration 
of  the  corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  unde  Toby  dined  or 
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sapped  ftlone,  he  would  nerer  luffer  the  corporal  to 
stand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  reneration  for  his  master 
was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  mj  uncle  Toby 
eould  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  orer  him;  for 
many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  cor- 
porai's  leg  was  at  rest,  be  would  look  back  and  detect 
Aim  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect.  This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  fiye-and-twenty  years 
together ;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — why  do 
I  mention  it  I  Ask  my  pen — it  gotems  me — I  gorexn 
not  it 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  Tillage  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to 
be|  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman 
^  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
nerer  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  from  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  If  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  added 
the  Luidlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  to  ill.  I  hope  in  God  he  will  atill 
mend,  continued  he  ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for 
him.  ' 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself; 
and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  serrice,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate  fellow.  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
hieh  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
itiijxg  more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of  his 
host.  And  of  his  whole  fkmily,  added  the  corporal ; 
for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
■aid  my  uncle  Toby ;  do.  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  haye  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
I  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then  1  said  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleven  or  twelve  yean  of  age ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father ; 
ne  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  ^ese 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whifEs.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  made  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further,  but  finished  hu 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trencher  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 
And  bettides,  it  is  ro  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  fear 
so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind.  Trim,  since  the  aooount  the  landlord  hsa 
given  me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  thii 
affiar,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known 
more  of  it  How  shall  we  manage  iti  Leave  it,  aot 
please  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal.  I'll 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  and  reooa* 
noitre,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  I  will  bring  jour 
honour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt  go, 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  here's  a  shilline  tor 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant  I  shall  get  it  aU  oat 
of  him,  said  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wandened  from  the 
point,  with  considerinff  whether  it  was  not  full  ss  well 
to  hare  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  straight  line  ss 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  Uiought  of 
nothing  else  but  poor  £e  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  undo  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  re- 
turned from  the  inn,  and  gare  him  the  following 
account.  I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  kind  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  lieutenant.  U 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He  is, 
said  the  corporal.  And  in  what  regiment !  said  mj 
uncle  Toby.  I'll  tell  your  honour,  repliod  the  cor- 
poral, everything  straightforwards  as  I  learned  it. 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  done ;  lo 
sit  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  and 
begin  thy  story  again.  The  corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could 
speak  it — Your  honour  is  good.  And  having  done 
toat,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  begun  the 
stoiy  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the 
same  words.  ' 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  ooiporal,  of  being  able 
to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour  about 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sure  of 
knowing  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  asked — 
That's  a  right  distinction.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby-' 
I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  Lad 
no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  had 
dismissed  the  morning  afler  he  came.  If  I  get  better, 
my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gare  his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  Bat, 
alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence, 
said  the  landlady  to  me ;  for  I  heard  Uie  deathwatch 
all  night  long :  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son, 
will  certainly  die  with  him ;  for  he  is  broken-hearted 
already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  corporal, 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  But  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pny,  let  me  save 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  said  I,  t^ing  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
sit  down  upon  by  tne  fire  whibt  I  did  it  I  believe,  sir, 
said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please  him  best  myself. 
I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  toast 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into 
tears.  Poor  youth  I  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  has  been 
bnni  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of 
a  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of 
a  friend  ;  I  wi^h  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corporal,  bad 
so  great  a  mind  to  iDy  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with 
him  f«)r  company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an'  pleotte  your  honour !    Nothing  In  the  world, 
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Trim,  nid  mj  ixncla  Toby,  blowing  hif  noie  $  bat  Uubt 
Utoa  art  A  good-natured  fellow. 

When  I  ^Te  Mm  the  toast,  continued  the  coirporal, 
I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain 
Shsndj's  eerrant,  and  that  jour  honour,  though  a 
Btimn^r,  was  eztremeljr  oonoemed  for  his  father ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  anything  in  jour  house  or  cellar — 
And  thou  might  *8t  have  added  mj  purse  too,  said  mj 
vncle  Tobj — he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He 
msde  a  reij  low  bow,  which  was  meant  to  jour 
honour ;  but  no  answer,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  so  he 
went  up  stain  with  the  toast.  1  warrant  jou,  mj 
de&r,  said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  jour  father 
will  be  well  again.  Mr  Yoriek's  curate  was  smoking 
a  pipe  bj  Uie  kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 
or  bad,  to  comfort  the  jouth.  I  thought  it  wrone, 
added  the  corpor&L  1  think  so  too,  said  mj  uncle 
Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack 
and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a  little  reriTed,  and  sent 
d«)wn  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up 
eUin.  I  belieTe,  said  the  landlord,  ho  is  going  to  saj 
his  prayem,  for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
b;  hii  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son 
take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  jou  gentlemen 
of  the  armj,  Mr  Trim,  never  said  jour  prajera  at 
all.  1  heard  the  poor  gentleman  saj  his  prajers  last 
night,  said  the  landladj,  rerj  devoutlj,  and  with 
my  own  ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  Are 
JOU  sure  of  itt  replied  the  curate.  A  soldier,  an* 
please  your  reverence,  said  I,  prays  as  often  of  his 
own  accord  as  a  panon ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
hii  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
he  ha^  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in 
the  whole  world.  Twas  well  said  of  thee,  Trim,  said 
mj  uncle  Toby.  But  when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an' 
please  your  reverence,  has  been  standing  for  twelve 
boon  together  in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  cold 
water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months  together  in  long 
and  dangerous  marches ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear 
to-day ;  harai»ing  others  to-morrow ;  detached  here ; 
countermaoded  there ;  resting  this  night  out  upon  his 
srnu ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed  in  his 
joints ;  perhaps  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 
must  say  his  prayers  how  and  whtn  he  can.  I  believe, 
laid  I— for  1  was  piqued,  quoth  the  corporal,  for  the 
reputation  of  the  army — I  believe,  an^  please  your 
Krerence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to 
prar,  he  pnj9  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not 
with  all  hu  ius8  and  hypocrisy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
hsTe  said  that.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  for  God 
only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite  and  who  Is  not.  At 
tbe  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the 
dav  of  judgment,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 
who  has  done  their  duties  in  this  world  and  who  has 
net;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordingly. 
I  hope  we  shall,  said  Trim.  It  is  in  the  Scripture, 
ttid  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-mor- 
row.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
Trisi,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God 
Almighty  is  ao  good  and  just  a  governor  of  the  world, 
tbajt  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 
^  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red 
loat  or  a  black  one.  I  hope  not,  said  the  corporal. 
But  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story. 

M'hen  I  went  up,  continued  the  corporal.  Into  the 
iieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  h«d  with 
his  bead  raised  upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  hand>«'rchief  beside 
It.  The  youth  was  just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the 
cjuhioD,  upon  which  I  sdpnosed  ne  nad  been  kneeling; 
uie  book  was  laid  upon  tne  bed ;  and  as  he  rore,  in 
taking  np  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  ho  reached  out 


his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.    Let  it 
remain  there,  mj  dear,  said  tbe  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked 
up  dote  to  his  bedside.  If  jou  are  Captain  Shandj't 
servant,  said  he,  jou  must  present  mj  thanks  to  jour 
master,  with  mj  little  bov's  thanks  along  with  them« 
for  his  courtesj  to  me.  If  he  was  of  Levens*s,  said  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  jour  honour  was.  llien,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanden, 
and  remember  him  |  but  'tis  most  likelj,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  anj  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however^ 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obli* 
gations  to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  he  knows  me  not,  said  he,  a  second 
time,  musing.  Poesiblj  he  maj  mj  stoij,  added  he. 
Praj,  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at  Bred* 
whose  wife  was  most  unfortunatelj  killed  with  a 
musket  shot  as  she  laj  in  mj  aims  in  mj  tent.  I 
remember  the  storj,  an*t  please  jour  honour,  said  I, 
verj  well.  Do  jou  so  I  said  he,  wiping  his  ejes  with 
his  handkerchief,  then  well  mar  I.  In  sajing  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  ribband  about  his  neck,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Billj,  said  he.  The  boj  flew  across 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 

WCT>t. 

I  wish,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  with  a  deep  sigh — ^I 
wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.  Your  honour,  lepliMl  the 
corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  jour 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  jour  pipe  I  6o,  Trim, 
said  mj  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  sighing  again,  the 
stoij  of  the  ensign  and  his  wife,  with  a  circumstance 
his  modestj  omitted ;  and  particularlj  well  that  he, 
as  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  was  univenallj  pitied  bj  the  whole  regiment ; 
but  finish  the  storj  thou  art  upon.  'TIS  finished 
alreadj,  said  the  corporal,  for  I  could  staj  no  longer; 
so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me 
thej  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  raiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas  I  said  the 
corporal,  the  lieutenant's  last  daj's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  bo j  I  cried  m j 
uncle  Tobj. 

It  was  to  mj  uncle  Tobj's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  onlj  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  when  cooped 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  themselves 
— that,  notwithstanding  mj  uncle  Tobj  was  warmlj 
engaged  at  that  time  in  canjing  on  the  siege  of  Den* 
dermond,  parallel  with  the  allies,  who  preawd  theirs 
on  so  vigorouslj  that  thej  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 
get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
mond,  though  he  had  alreadj  made  a  lodement  upon 
the  counterscarp— and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and  except 
that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate  to  be  bolted  up,  bj 
which  he  might  be  said  to  mive  tuned  the  siege  of 
Dendermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Dendermond  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  bj  the  French  king  as  the 
French  king  thought  good,  and  only  considered  how 
he  himself  should  relieve  Uie  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friend- 
less, shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  roj  uncle 
Tobj  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ; 
and  I  will  tell  tiiee  in  what.  Trim.  In  the  first  place, 
when  thou  madst  an  offer  of  mj  services  to  Le  Fevre 
— as  sickness  and  travelling  are  both  expensive,  and 
thou  knowest  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  hii  paj->that 
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thoa  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  pune ; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True, 
quoth  mj  uncle  Toby,  thou  didst  very  right,  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whatever  was  m  my  house,  thou  shouldst 
hare  offered  him  my  house  too.  A  sick  brother  officer 
should  hare  thebest  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  never  march,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporal.  He  will  march,  paid  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An'  please  your  honour,  said  the  cor- 
poral,  he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
■aid  the  corporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  last,  said  the  corporal; 
and  what  will  become  of  his  boy !  He  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-o*-day,  do  what 
we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 
gare  it  in  ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau ;  put  his  purse^ 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  having  ordered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he 
went  to  l^,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  eveiy 
eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside ;  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  complaint 
— ^where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor- 
poral the  night  before  fdf  him.  You  shall  go  home 
directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse,  and  1*11  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — ^not  the 
effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
shelter  under  him  ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a 
moment;  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's 


face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  hii  boy ;  and  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ; 
the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — went  on — throbbed^— 
stopped  again — moved — stopped.  Shall  I  go  on  I  No. 

[The  Starling— CaptivityJi 
[From  the  *  Sentimental  Journey.*] 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  the  wotd. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself^  the 
Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  it 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  o£ 
Mercy  on  the  gouty !  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year ; 
but  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he 
may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  ux 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow, 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the 
court-yard  as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  con- 
ceit of  my  reasoning.     Beshrew  the  sombre  pmcill 
said  I  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its  powers  whidi 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a 
colouring.     The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.     *T^M 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Bastile  if 
not  an  evil  to  be  despised  ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towerii 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  dis- 
temper and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  vou  in  it,  the 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  com- 
plaint.    I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this  soli- 
loquy with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which 
complained  *  it  could  not  get  out.'     I  looked  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.     In  my 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage ;  *  I  can't  get  out, 
I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.     I  stood  looking  at 
the  bird ;  and  to  every  persbn  who  came  through  the 
passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  which 
they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its 
captivity — *"  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.     God 
help  thee !  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.     It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  wire 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage 
to  pieces.     I  took  both  hands  to  it.    The  bird  flew  to 
the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  prened  hie 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture, said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.    *  No,'  said 
the  starling,  *  I  can*t  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said 
the  starling.     I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened  ;  or  do  I  remember  an  incident  in 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirits,  to  which  mj 
reason  ha^l  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called 
home.     Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the 
Bastile ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsayiof 
every  word  I  had  said  in  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  said 


I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught;  and  though  thoa- 

in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  dr[ 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.     *T\b  thott« 


sands  in  all 


Ditter  draught;  and  tnough  thou-     L 
have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,    Ij 
bitter  on  that  account.     *T\b  thott,    ^ 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myaeli 
to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship 
whotte  t:iHte  is  crateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nat\^x^ 
* '    '    U  change ;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  %^<» 
tie,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  ac^^ 


herself  shall 
snowy  man 


EN6U8H  UTERATURE. 


DR  SAMUSL  JOHSfSOH* 


iroD;  with  thee  to  smile  npon  Mm  m  he  eats  hii 
cnut,  the  tmdn  ii  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  oomt  thou  art  exited.  Gracious  Heaven!  cried 
I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  but  one  in  my 
SMcnt,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it, 
snd  gire  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion, 
and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy 
diTine  proTidenoe^  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 
for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I 
ast  down  dose  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
mj  hand,  I  bean  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
eonfisement.  Iwas  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
g»Te  fall  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
bei^n  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow<>creatures  bom  to 
BO  inheritance  but  shiTeiy ;  but  finding,  howerer  af- 
fecting the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distmct  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
Ani  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I 
beheld  his  body  haiu-waeted  away  with  long  expecta- 
tion and  eonfinemcait,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness 
of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish ;  In 
tUity  yean  the  western  breexe  had  not  once  fanned 
his  blood ;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time,  nor  had  the  Yoioe  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
throQgh  his  lattice ;  his  children — ^but  here  my  heart 
began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his 
dangeon,  whidi  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed : 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  witii  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
had  passed  (here ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another 
day  of  miseiy  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  ho^less  eye  towards 
ibe  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains 
tt^  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little 
vtick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh :  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.  I  burst  into  tears ;  I 
conld  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
my  fimcy  had  drawn. 

lA  FrmA  PtaaoMti  Supper,'] 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
hone,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
fhe  postilion  dismounted,  twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  As  the  ascent  was  of  five  or  six  miles, 
and  that  horse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  shoe  fastened  on  again  as  well  as  we 
coold ;  but  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
and  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
OK  without  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  had  not 
monnted  half  a  mile  higher,  when,  coming  to  a  fiinty 
piMe  of  road,  the  poor  devil  loet  a  second  shoe,  and 
uom  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  eot  out  of  the 
cbaise  in  good  earnest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
qnaiter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  nevailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
The  look  of  the  house,  and  of  eveiything  about  it,  as 
^  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It 
*is  a  little  fitfm-house,  surrounded  with  aboat  twenty 
*cRe  of  rinejard,  about  as  much  com ;  and  close  to 
the  house  on  one  side  was  a  potagerU  of  an  acre  and 
*'-half^  full  of  everything  which  could  make  plenty  in 
a  French  peasant's  house ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
little  wood,  which  furnished  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  when  I  got  to  the 
boose;  so  I  left  the  postilion  to  manage  his  point  as 
he  could,  and  for  mine^  I  walked  directly  mto  the 


The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grayheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  snns-in-law  and 
their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  oat  of 
them.  They  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup ;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promised  ioy  through  the  stages  of  the  repast ;  'twas 
a  feast  of  love.  The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  sat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of 
the  family ;  and  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  1  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty 
luncheon ;  and  as  I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  eveiy 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Was  it  this,  or  tell  me  Nature  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  monel  so  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe 
it,  that  the  draucrht  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  de- 
licious with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour  I  If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  the  grace 
which  followed  it  was  much  more  so. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepare  for  the  dance.    The  moment  the  signal  was 

E'ven,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a 
tsk  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair,  and  the  young 
men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  their 
sabots ;  and  in  three  minutes  eveiy  soul  was  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to  begin. 
Tlie  old  man  ana  his  wife  came  out  last,  and  placing 
me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been  no 
mean  performer  upon  the  vielle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again* as  their 
children  and  grandchildren  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement,  wherein  they 
all  seemed  to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  different  from  that  which  is  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  simple  iollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance ;  but 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  so  engaged,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rale,  idler  supper  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice ;  believing, 
he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illiterate  pea- 
sant could  pay.    Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I. 

DB  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

In  1759  Dr  Johnson  published  his  moral  tale  of 
BaneloA,  which  he  wrote  in  the  nights  of  one  week 
to  defhiy  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  minutias  of  eastern  manners. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion— on  the  eflScacy  of  pilgrim- 
ages, the  state  of  departed  souls,  the  probability  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the  dangers  of  soli- 
tude, ftc,  on  all  which  the  philosopher  and  prince  of 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  his  house  at  Bolt  Court,  or  in  the 
club.  Young  said  *Ras8eIas'  was  a  *  mass  of  sense,' 
and  its  moml  precepts  are  certainly  conveyed  in 
striking  and  happy  language.  Tlie  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagined  that  he  pos8e8se<i  the  regulation 
of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  is 
an  original  character  in  romance,  and  the  happy 
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CTCLOP^DIA  OF 


Tilley,  In  which  •  IU»elu'  TtM^  it  sketrfied  wilh  |  pictui*  thrt  w«lk.  ont  rf  itL^™^ 

poetical  feeling.    The  habitual  meUnclioly  of  John-    gh«t  in  »  hmnit  >  OTwL    Where  W 
^--  ia  ipnarent  In  thli  work-ai  when  be  noblj    proTed  on  the  incredible  ( 
itropfiiM.  the  Tiftt  Nile-' Answer,  great  Fa-    didogue.  and  »tyle,  which 


,.^  „._ -c,  K'""*- B -J—    men  are  pure  lum  tu-u..^...  1" 

thon  that  roUeit  thy  floodi  through    effect,  and  »_**'3;;;;2™.^v5^™?  EI^'^^'^w^ 


■on  H  appareot  in   tnn  wora — u  wuch  uo  numj 

rtrophine.  the  rirer  Nile— '  Anawer,  great  Fa. 
of  water*  '  *^""  that  n^ltpat  thv  flnodi  throutfl; 

eighty  nmtioi..,  ~ 

thy  natlra  king.   TeU 
tdl  thy  courae,  a  «ir  '' 

doit  not  hear  the  murmun  oi  comiuMui, 
Johnson  afterwards  penned  hii  depreciatory  ^nu- 
-■ —  of  Gray,  and  upbraided  him  for  apostrophising 
Ilk.......    d^/IEniF  /^ar*rAv    *Va*hf^r  Thames  has 


f  the  daughter  of   which  he  h„  „ 

■  tlirough    wJe  was  the  third  i 


>  chiralroua  muinera.    Wal-  1 1 

M  me  if  thou  waterest,  tlirough    poJe  was  the  third  ion  of  the  Whig  miniitCT.  Sir  j 

igle  habiUtion  fWim  which  thoo    Robert  Walpolej  was  bom  in  1717.  became  fourth  ; 

t ™  «f -v,.nplaint.'    When    Esrl  of  OrTord  1791,  and  died  in  1797  ;  baring  no* 

■  only  outlived  most  of  his  illuitrioas  contemporariea,  | 

h..>  .wv«n1iv1   tiiBiT  wMlineiaea  and   fulinga,  their  | 


dsm  of  Gray,  and  upbrauea  mm  lor  aposiropnuing 
the  Thames,  adding  coarsely.  'Father  Thames  has 
no  better  means  of  knowing  than  MniNli;'  he  forgot 
(hat  be  had  written ' BawelBi' 


but  recorded  their  weakoes 

prirata  history  and  peculiarities,  L 


To  such 


In  1780  The  AdBtntura  of  a  Onto,  by  CKAUjn 
JoHNffTOMB,  amused  the  town  by  its  sketchea  of 
contemporary  B«tJr«.  A  second  edition  waa  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  I7fil,  when  the 

antlior  considerably  augmented  the  work.  John- 
Hone  published  other  noTels,  which  are  now  utterly 
forgotteo.   He  went  to  India  in  1782,  and  waa  a  pro- 

ErieWr  of  one  of  the  Bengal  newspapers.  He  died 
L  1800.  As  Dr  Johnson  (to  whom  the  manuKiipt 
was  shown  by  the  bookieller)  adrised  the  publica- 
tion of  '  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  and  aa  it  ex- 
perienced considerable  success,  the  novel  may  be 
preiamed  to  have  possessed  superior  merit  It  eihi- 
bila  a  variety  of  incidents,  related  in  the  style  of  Le 
Sage  and  Smollett,  but  the  sadrical  portraits  are  over- 
charged, and  the  author,  like  Jurenal,  was  too  fond  of 
lashing  and  eiagfterating  the  vices  of  his  age.  One 
of  the  critics  of  the  novel  says,  '  it  leadi  us  along  all 
the  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  paasages  of  life, 
and  we  escape  from  it  with  the  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  we  would  emerge  fhim  a  vault  in  which  the 

urwaa  loaded  with  noxious  vaponra."     "" "■ 

tatirisia  who  only  paint 

The  baser  sides  of  Utetatnre  and  Kfo, 
nay  be  contrasted  the  healthy  tone  of  feeling  evinced 
by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  playfOl  sarcastic 
wltofSleme. 

aoRlCS  WAI.FOLK. 

In  1764  HoRAcx  WaLpoLB  revived  the  Qothi. 
romance  in  hia  interesting  little  story.  "Hu  OutU  of 
(hmlo,  which  he  at  first  published  anonymously,  aa 
a  work  fbund  in  the  library  ti  an  ancient  Catholic 

ithenort 
In  the  black  lettei 

ent,'  he  said,  'and  almost  everybody  wi 
d  upon.'  The  tale  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  a  second  edition  waa  soon  called  for,  to 
which  the  author  prefixed  his  name.  Though  de- 
signed to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance — the  an. 
cient,  in  which  all  was  imagination  and  improbabi. 
li^,  and  the  modem,  in  which  nature  ia  copied,  tht 
peculiar  tiste  of  Walpole,  who  loved  to  'gaze  on 
Gothic  toys  through  Gothic  glass,'  and  tbe  nature  o1 
his  subject,  led  him  to  give  tlie  preponderance  to  thi 
antiqoe.  The  ancient  romances  have  nothing  more 
Incredible  than  ■  sword  which  required  a  hundred 
D  [in  it)  B  helmet,  that  by  ila  own  weight 
a  passage  through  ■  court-yard  into  i 
Hched  vault,  big  enough  for  aDUUlo  go  tluooghi 


that  walks  out  oi  iia  irame,  or  a  skeleton's 
a  hermit's  cowL    Where  Walpole  has  im- 

n  the  incredible  and  mysterion.-   "  '•"  >•'■ 


re  and  dram 


his  luuivaUed  . 


Id  the  tprtng  of  I7Ge  came  oat  a  tale  of  about   . 
equal  dimensiuns  with  Walpole's  Gotliic  slorj,  but    I 
M  different  in  its  nature  as  an  English  cottage  or    [ 
villa,  with  Its  honey-suckle  hedge,  wall-rosea,  neat    , 
garden,  and  general  air  of  beaaty  and  comfort,  ii    I 
from  a  gloomy  feudal  tower,  with  ila  dark  waUi,    l 
moat,  and  drawbridge.    We  allude  to  Goldmiitii's    ' 
Vieor  of  Wakifidd.     Though  written  two  yean 
liefore.  and  aoldjbr  sixty  gnineaa,  the  tiookidlcr  had    I 
kept  it  back,  doubtful  of  success.  tiU  the  pabUcation    i 
of  Thi  TraveUtT  had  given  Goldsmith  a  name.    lU 
reception  by  the  public  must  have  been  an  agteeaUe    ' . 
surprise.    The  first  edition  was  pnldiihed  on  the    I 
S7th  of  March,  a  second  was  csJl^  fiir  in  May,  and    { 
a  third  in  Aagnst  of  the  same  year.    What  reader 
could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  work  so  full 
of  kindliness,  benevolence,  taste,  and  geniua?    By    . 
that  species  of  mental  chemistry  which  he  under-    |, 
stood  at  trell  as  Sterne,  Goldsmith  extracted  the 


small  space  a  finished  represenlatiDn,  bland,  hm 
rous,  simple,  absurd,  or  elevated,  as  the  itorr  might 
require.  The  passions  wer^  equally  at  hi*  tndding 
within  that  confined  sphere  to  which  be  limited  . 
their  nuige;  and  a  life  of  observation  and  reading 
(though  fbolish  in  action)  supplied  him  with  a  prc|t- 
nancy  at  thought  and  lllnuiatioo,  the  ftiU  vdae  of    | 


BNQLI8H  LITEEATUBE. 


TUcb  li  Hucdy  tjopncUtcd  on  Moount  of  the  ei- 
tmoe  rimpUciCr  m  the  Uogiuge.  Among  the  In- 
odentil  loiurlu  in  the  Tdume,  for  ciunple,  >rc 
Moe  on  the  *tate  of  the  criminal  Uir  of  England, 


fingliih,  witboDt  lecoUecting  that  h«  (faould  firtt 
know  mmetliing  of  Dutch  himielf,  Kcine  on  eieut 

tranicript  of  the  (.utbor'i  early  adTsnCnrei  aiid 
blundering  limplicitj.  Though  Ootdimlth  carefhll; 
corrected  the  language  of  hi*  miniature  romance  in 
the  difierent  editiooa.  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  in- 
ddenta,  *a  that  ■omeimprobabilitieinjDiain.  TTieW, 
however,  hare  no  effect  on  the  reailer,  in  diminish- 
ing for  a  moment  tiio  intereat  of  the  irork,  vliiih 
muat  alvayi  be  contidercd  one  of  tlie  moct  chaste 
and  beautiful  oBerinp  vhich  the  geniui  of  flctitm 
ever  preaented  at  tlie  thrine  of  virtue. 

In  tbe  wiDe  rear  with  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
adomeaticnotd,  infirevoloriei,  TTtt  J«Jo/ yiiu/%, 
waa  publiihed  by  a  countrjinan  of  GoldiniJih, 
Henby  BaooEB  (1T0E-1T83),  who  wai  the.author  of 
aeveral  dramatic  plecei.  and  of  a  potm  on  L'nircnal 
Btauly,  whiili  anticipated  the  iljle  of  Darwin'a 
■Botanic  Garden.'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brouke 
have  both  fallen  Into  obacurity,  but  hia  novel  wa* 
popular  in  iti  day,  and  contoina  teveral  pleaiingnud 
"""' — "'■ —  aketchet,  chiefly  deaigucd  for  the  young. 


patad  and  directed  (in  better  language  than 
Knator  haa  aince  employed  on  tbe  subject)  all  that 
parilament  has  effected  in  the  reformatioa  of  — 


greu  of  llu  tale.  The  chamcter  of  the  Ticar  giTea 
tiw  chief  latereat  to  the  fainilj  group,  though  the 
ptcnllaritiea  of  Hn  Prinune.  u  her  btsaled  akill  in 
BouewlfrTy,  her  motherly  Tanity  and  deaire  to  ap- 
pmr  faltd,  are  finely  brought  out,  and  rcproda^ 
u)  ber  daugfatcn.  The  vicaKi  aupport  of  the 
Vhiitoofaui  theory  u  to  muriage,  that  it  waa  on- 
lawAil  for  ■  prieat  of  the  church  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  hia  flrat  wife,  to  take  a  accond,  to 
illnittate  which  he  had  hit  wife's  epitaph  writt 
lad  placed  Oirer  tbe  chimney-piece,  ii  a  touch 
hamoor  and  Indiriduahty  that  bai  never  be 
oodled.  Another  weakneai  of  the  worthy  tU 
•as  lbs  litoviy  Taoity  which,  notwiUistandlng  his 
Kil  leaming,  led  him  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Jen- 
kinsoa  in  ^e  affair  of  the  coamogouy ;  but  these 
drawbacks  only  serre  to  endear  him  more  cloeely 
to  Us  readers  t  and  vheo  diatres*  fall*  upon  the 
vhtooM  bonsehcjil,  tbe  noble  forlitade  and  reaigna- 
tioo  cf  the  priodp^  soiferer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
example,  tana  one  of  the  most  aSMiing  and  even 
NUine  moral  ^cturel.  Tbe  numberleu  little  traJta 
"*  "'"  pathetic   and  liiely  incidenl 


.  witi)  hia  bargain  of  tbe  shagreen  spectacles 

&mfly  picture,  in   which    Mia  Primrose    wai 

ted  as  Venus,  and  the  ricar,  In  gown  and  band, 

entiog  to  her  hii  book*  on  the  Whlatoulan  cod- 

tn>?eiay,  and  which  picture,  when  completed,  wai 

too  largv  fbr  the  house,  and  Ilka  Bobinwin  Cntaoe'i 

luighosi,  coold  not  be  removad— all  mark  the  per- 

^  art  as  wen  H  nature  of  thia  domestic  noTcL 

^^t  Goldamith  derired  manycf  blsjnddentslWira 

■ctnal  occoirence*  wbicli  he  had  wJtiMssed.  it  gene- 

nUy admitted.   Tlwstor7ofGeorgePrlmrose,partl- 

mla^  hit  sdiv  to  Amatetdam  to  teach  th«  Dutch- 


Tbe  moat  successAil  imitator  of  Sterne  In  si 

lent,  pathoa,  and  at 

elicacy,  but  greatly 
force,  and  humour,  ' 
the  ornament  of  the  literary  circles  of  EJiiiburglC 
If  Mackenzie  was  inferior  to  hi*  prototype  in  the 
eiaentials  of  genlua.  he  enjoyed  an  exemption  ffom 
its  follies  and  *ufi*eri^g^  and  paiied  a  tranqqil  and 
proapcrouB  life^  which  was  prolonged  to  far  beyond 
the  Fanlmist'*  cycle  of  threescore  and  ten.  Mr 
Mackenzie  wna  bom  In  Edinburgh  In  Auguit  1T4S, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr  Joshua  Mackenzie,  a  respect- 
able phyalcian.  He  waa  educated  at  the  nigh-sclinoi 
and  uniTeraity  of  Edinburgh,  and  oftcrwardii  atudicd 
the  law  In  hia  nnlire  city.  The  legid  department 
selected  by  Mackenzie  was  the  buaineia  of  the  Ex- 
chequer court,  and  to  improTe  him  in  Ibia  he  went 
to  London  in  ITG3,  and  studied  the  English  Ex- 
chequer practice.  Hetuming  to  Edinburgh,  he 
mixed  in  its  literary  circles,  which  then  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith, 
Blair,  &c  Jn  1771  appeared  his  novel,  TU  Man 
of  Fteling,  which  was  afterwards  fuHowed  by  Tli* 
Man  of  At  World,  and  Julia  dt  Hovhl^t.  He  was, 
as  we  hare  previouity  stated,  the  prmelpid  contri- 
bn tot  to  the  'Mirmr'  and  'Lounger,'  and  he  wrote 
some  dramatic  pieces,  which  wet?  brought  out  at 
Edinburgh  with  but  indifftrent  inccess.  The  style 
and  diction  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  elegant, 
and  expresiiTe,  but  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  norellat  so  eminently  aentimentnl 
and  refined  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  poli- 
tical subjecta,  but  Mackeniie  supported  the  guvem- 
ment  of  Mr  Pitt  with  some  pamphlets  written 
with  great  acuteness  and  discrluilnation.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  was  ahrewd  and  practical :  he  had 
early  exbauated  his  vein  of  romance,  and  waa  an 
active  man  of  buiineaa.  In  I8IM  the  government 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  coraptToller  of  taxes 
for  Scotland,  which  entailed  apon  him  cunaidcntble 
labom:  and  dradgery,  bat  was  highly  lucrative.  In 
this  situation,  with  a  numerona  family  (Mr  Mac- 
keniie had  married  Miss  Penuel  Grant,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ludovlc  Grant,  of  Grant),  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  Mends  and  hia  favourite  sports  of  tbe  fidd, 
writing  occasionally  on  subjecta  in  taste  and  litera- 
ture— for  he  said, '  tba  old  stomp  wenld  stJD  oeea- 
sionally  send  forth  a  ftw  gteen  ahoota'—  the  Man 
of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advanced  age  at  eiglity-elz, 
and  died  on  the  14tb  (tf  Jannai?  lUL 
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The  lint  noTel  of  Mackenzie  is  fhe  beet  of  bit 
worki,  uUess  we  except  tome  of  his  short  contrilm- 
tions  to  the  *  Mirror*  and  'Loanger*  (as  tke  tale  c^  La 
Roche),  which  folly  supported  his  fame.  Tliere  is 
no  regular  stoiy  in  *  The  Man  of  Feeling/  bat  the 
character  of  Harley,  his  parity  of  mind,  and  his 
bashfalness,  caused  by  exoesstre  delicacy,  interest 
the  reader  fh>m  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  His 
adrentures  in  London,  the  talk  of  dab  and  park 
frequenters,  his  risit  to  bedlam,  and  his  relief  of  the 
sld  soldier,  Atkins,  and  his  daughter,  though  partly 
formed  on  the  affected  sentimental  style  of  the 
inferior  romances,  eyince  a  facility  in  moral  and 
pathetic  painting  that  was  then  only  snipassed  by 
Richardson.  His  humour  is  chaste  and  naturaL 
Harley  fails,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  diffident 
and  retiring  character,  in  securing  the  patronage  of 
the  great  in  London,  and  he  returns  to  the  coun- 
try, meeting  with  some  adventures  by  the  way 
tliat  illustrate  his  fine  sensibility  and  benevolence. 
Though  bashful,  Harley  is  not  effeminate,  and  there 
are  bursts  of  manly  feeling  and  generous  sentiment 
throughout  the  work,  which  at  once  elevate  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  relieve  the  prevailing 
tone  of  pathos  in  the  novel  *The  Man  of  the 
World*  has  less  of  the  discursive  manner  of  Sterne, 
but  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall — the  Love- 
lace of  the  novel — seems  forced  and  unnatural  His 
plots  against  the  family  of  Annesly,  and  his  at- 
tempted seduction  of  Lucy  (after  an  interval  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years),  show  a  deliberate 
villany  and  disregard  of  public  opinion,  which,  con- 
sidering his  rank  and  position  in  the  world,  appears 
improl»ble.  His  death-bed  sensibility  and  penitence 
are  undoubtedly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
character.  The  adventures  of  young  Annesly  among 
the  Indians  are  interesting  and  romantic,  and  are 
described  with  much  spirit :  his  narrative,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  freest  and  boldest  of  Mackenzie's 
sketches.  '  Julia  de  Roubigne*  is  still  more  melan- 
choly than  'The  Man  of  the  Worid.'  It  has  no 
gorgeous  descriptions  or  imaginative  splendour  to 
relieve  the  misery  and  desolation  which  overtake  a 
group  of  innocent  beings,  whom  for  their  virtues  the 
reader  would  wish  to  see  happy.  It  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  deepest  kind,  without  much  discri- 
mination of  character  or  skill  in  the  plot,  and 
oppressive  from  its  scenes  of  unmerited  and  unmi- 
tigated distress.  We  wi^e  from  the  perusal  of  the 
tale  as  fh>m  a  painfVd  dream,  conscious  that  it  has 
DO  reality,  and  thankful  that  its  morbid  excitement 
is  over.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  novel 
Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the 
system  of  slave-labour  in  the  West  Indies. 

'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  doubt,*  says  one  of 
the  characters  in  Julia  de  Roubigne,  *  whether 
there  is  not  an  error  in  the  whole  plan  of  negro 
servitude;  and  whether  whites  or  Creoles  bom  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  aAer  the  man- 
ner of  European  husbandly,  would  not  do  the  busi- 
ness better  and  cheaper  than  the  slaves  do.  The 
money  which  the  latter  cost  at  first,  the  sickness 
(often  owing  to  despondency  of  mind)  to  which  they 
are  liable  alter  their  arrival,  and  the  proportion  that 
die  in  consequence  of  it,  make  the  machine,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  a  plantation,  extremely  expen- 
sive in  its  operations.  In  the  list  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  a  wealthy  planter,  it  would  astonish  yon  to 
see  the  number  unfit  for  service,  pining  under 
disease,  a  burden  on  their  master.  I  am  only  talking 
as  a  merchant;  but  as  a  man — good  heavens !  when 
I  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  my  fellow-crea* 
tores  groaning  under  servitude  and  misery ! — great 
(}od !  hast  thou  peopled  those  regions  of  thy  world 
for  the  purpose  of  csstuig  out  their  inhabitants  to 


chains  and  tortnre?  No;  ttion  gavest  them  a \uA 
teeming  with  good  things,  and  lightedst  up  thy  sun 
to  bring  forth  spontaneous  plenty ;  but  the  refine- 
ments of  man,  ever  at  war  with  thy  works,  have 
changed  this  scene  of  prafiision  and  luxuriance  into 
a  theatre  of  rapine,  of  slavery,  and  of  murder  I 

Forgive  the  warmth  of  this  apostrophe  I  Here  it 
would  not  be  understood;  even  my  unde,  whose 
heart  is  far  fh>m  a  hard  one,  would  smile  at  my 
romance,  and  tell  me  that  things  must  be  sa  Habit, 
the  tyrant  of  nature  and  of  reason,  is.dc^  to  the 
voice  of  either ;  here  she  stifies  humanity  and  de- 
bases the  species — ^for  the  master  of  slaves  has  sel- 
dom the  soul  of  a  man.' 

We  add  a  specimen  of  the  humorous  and  the 
pathetic  manner  of  Mackenzie  fh>m  *  The  Man  of 
FeeUng.' 

[HarUy  Sd»  Out  on  hu  Journey — 7%i  Beggar  cmd 

He  had  taken  leave  of  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of  his 
intended  departure ;  but  the  good  lady's  afilection 
for  her  nephew  interrapted  her  sleep,  and  early  as  it 
was,  next  morning  when  Harley  came  down  stain  to 
set  out,  be  found  her  in  the  parlour  with  a  tear  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  caudle-cup  in  her  hand.  Shs 
knew  enough  of  physic  to  prescribe  against  going 
abroad  of  a  morning  with  an  empty  stomadi.  She 
gave  her  blessing  witn  the  draught ;  her  instructioni 
she  had  delivered  the  night  before.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  negatives ;  for  London,  in  her  idea,  was  so 
replete  with  temptations,  that  it  needed  the  whole 
annour  of  her  friendly  cautions  to  repel  their  attacks. 

Peter  stood  at  the  door.  We  have  mentioned  this 
faithful  fellow  formerly.  Harley's  father  had  taken 
him  up  an  orphan,  and  saved  him  from  being  cast 
on  the  parish ;  and  he  had  ever  since  remained  in 
the  service  of  him  and  of  his  son.  Harley  shook  him 
by  the  hand  as  he  passed,  smiling,  as  if  he  bad  said, 
*  I  will  not  weep.'  He  sprung  baftily  into  the  chaise 
that  waited  for  him ;  Peter  folded  up  the  step.  *  My 
dear  master,*  said  he,  shaking  the  solitary  lock  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  his  head,  *  I  have  been  told  as 
how  London  is  a  sad  place.'  He  was  choked  with 
the  thought,  and  his  boiediction  could  not  be  heard. 
But  it  shall  be  heard,  honest  Peter  1  where  these  teais 
will  add  to  its  enersv. 

In  a  ftw  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where  he 
proposed  breakfasting ;  but  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
would  not  suffer  him  to  eat  a  morsel.  He  walked 
out  on  the  road,  and  gaining  a  little  height,  stood 
gazing  on  the  quarter  he  had  left.  He  looked  for  his 
wont^  prospect,  his  fields,  his  woods,  and  his  hills ; 
they  were  lost  in  the  distant  clouds !  He  pencilled 
them  on  the  clouds,  and  hade  them  farewell  with  a 
sigh! 

He  sat  down  on  a  laige  stone  to  take  out  a  little 
pebble  from  his  shoe,  when  he  saw,  at  some  dtstaDOP, 
a  beggar  approaching  him.  He  had  on  a  loose  sort  f/t 
coat,  mended  with  different-coloured  rags,  amongst 
whidi  the  blue  and  the  russet  were  the  predomioant 
He  had  a  short  knotty  stick  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  was  stuck  a  ram's  horn ;  his  knees  (though 
he  was  no  pilgrim)  had  worn  the  stuff  of  his  breeches ; 
he  wore  no  shoes,  and  his  stockings  had  entirely  lost 
that  part  of  them  which  should  have  covered  his  feet 
and  ankles.  In  his  face,  however,  was  the  plumo 
appearance  of  good  humour :  he  walked  a  good  rouna 
pace,  and  a  crooked-lewd  dog  trotted  at  his  heels. 

*  Our  delicacies,'  said  Harley  to  himself,  *  are  fsn- 
tastic:  they  are  not  in  nature!  that  be^ar  walks 
over  the  sharpest  of  these  stones  barefooted,  while 
J  have  lost  the  most  delightful  dream  in  the  world 
f^m  the  smallest  of  them  happening  to  get  into 
my  shoe.'    The  beggar  had  by  this  time  come  up^ 
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lod,  palling  off  a  piece  of  bat,  asked  charity  of 
Harlej;  the  dog  b^^  to  beg  too.  It  wan  impoe- 
rible  to  resUt  both ;  and,  in  troth,  the  want  of  thoee 
iod  stockings  had*  made  both  unnecemary,  for  Har- 
lej had  destined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The 
bqggsr,  on  receiving  it,  poured  forth  blessings  with- 
out number ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said  to  Harley,  '  that  if  he  wanted  his  for- 
tune told '    Harley  turned  his  eye  briskly  on  the 

beggar :  it  was  an  unpromising  loch  for  the  subject 
of  a  prediction,  and  silenced  the  prophet  imme- 
diately. '  1  would  much  rather  learn,'  said  Harley, 
'what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  trade  must 
be  m  entertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
let  me  know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  have 
often  thoiuht  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week,  or 
two  myself' 

*  Master,'  replied  the  benar, '  I  like  TOur  frankness 
much;  God  knows  I  had  tlw humour  of  plain  dealing 
io  me  from  a  child ;  but  there  is  no  doin?  with  it  in 
this  world ;  we  must  Uto  as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as 
70a  call  it,  my  profession :  but  I  was  in  some  sort 
forced  to  the  trade,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  much  as  to 
make  me  lire :  I  nerer  laid  by  indeed ; .  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wa^,  I  take  it, 
are  seldom  ridi,  Mr  Harley.'  '  So,'  said  Harley,  *  you 
seem  to  know  me.'  '  Ay,  there  are  few  folks  in  the 
country  that  I  don't  know  something  of;  how  should 
I  tell  fortunes  else  f  *  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
•toiy :  you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  waff ;  your 
indostiy,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade ;  but 
joor  humour  you  preserve  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
new.* 

'What  signifiea  sadness,  sir!  a  man  grows  lean 
on*t :  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  degrees ; 
fint  I  oottld  not  work,  and  it  went  against  my  stomach 
to  work  ever  after.  I  was  seized  with  a  jail  fever  at 
the  time  of  the  aesizes  being  in  the  oounty  where  I 
lived ;  for  I  was  always  curious  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  felons,  because  they  are  commonly  fellows  of  much 
mirth  and  little  thought,  qualities  I  had  ever  an 
esteem  for.  In  the  height  of  this  fever,  Mr  Harley, 
the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground ;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a  bam.  I  got  the  better 
of  my  disease,  however,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
blood  whenever  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  rela- 
ttoa  living  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  never  kept  a  friend 
above  a  week  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  re- 
mained above  six  months  in  a  parish,  so  that  I  might 
have  died  before  I  had  found  a  settlement  in  any : 
thus  I  was  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  and  a  sornr  trade 
I  found  it,  Mr  Harley.  I  told  all  my  misjfortunes 
truly,  bat  they  were  seldom  believed ;  and  the  few 
who  gave  me  a  halfJMnny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with 
ft  thike  of  the  head,  and  an  injunction  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.  In  short,  I  found  that  people 
do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some  security  for 
their  money ;  a  wooden  1^  or  a  withered  arm  is  asort 
of  draught  upon  heaven  fw  thoee  who  choose  to  have 
their  money  placed  to  account  there ;  so  I  changed 
my  plan,  aod^  instead  of  telling  my  own  misfortunes, 
b^^  to  nrophesy  happiness  to  others.  This  I  found 
by  much  toe  better  way :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
the  tale  is  their  own ;  and  of  many  who  say  they  do 
not  believe  in  fortune-telling,  I  have  known  few  on 
viiom  it  had  not  a  very  sensible  effect.  I  pick  up  the 
Barnes  of  their  acquaintance;  amours  and  little 
squabbles  ate  easily  gleaned  among  servants  and 
neighbours;  and  inde^  people  themselves  are  the 
best  intelligencers  in  the  world  for  our  purpose ;  they 
dare  not  piude  us  for  their  own  sakes,  for  every  one 
n  aaxious  to  hear  what  they  wish  to  believe ;  and 
tbey  f^  repeat  it,  to  Uuigh  at  it  when  thev  have 
Me^  ait  goMiaUy  mon  lerioiii  than  their  Learars 


are  apt  to  imagine.  With  a  tolerable  good  memory 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walking 
a-nights  over  heaths  and  churchyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occasion),  I  make  shift  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
honestest;  yet  people  are>not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  give  a  few  halfpence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  have  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
can  arrive  at  in  this  world.  But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir ;  for  I  have  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  army ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.' 

Harley  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  goinr  to 
b«)tow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him ;  his 
fingers  lost  their  compression ;  nor  did  Virtue  ofi^er  to 
catch  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  delivered  it 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

lT%e  Death  qfffarlejf.^ 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
levolence of  fortune  had  yet  left  me;  I  could  not^ 
therefore,  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present 
indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me 
the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye  turned 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thouffhtfbl  inspiration. 
His  look  had  always  an  open  benignity,  which  com- 
manded esteem;  there  was  now  sometMng  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
When  I  gave  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  firom 
his  physician, '  I  am  foolish  enough,'  SMd  he, '  to  rely 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment 
may  be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  approaching  to 
my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infirmities  of  age  have  not  sapped 
our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  which  I  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I 
blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thoueht  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was 
a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  have 
loMiked  to  believe  is  replete  with  the  «genuine  happi- 
ness attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  consdousness  of  few  great  offences 
to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which 
deform  in  some  degree  the  picture ;  but  I  know  the 
benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  exertion  in  my  favour.  My  mind 
expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  oif 
children.*  ' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found 
it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just  fallen  upon  it.  Hia 
eye  begui  to  moisten  too~we  sat  for  some  time  sUent. 
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At  laat,  with  aa  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  comporare, 
'  There  are  some  remembra&ces,'  said  Harley,  '  which 
rise  inrolontarilT  on  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  Ure.  I  hare  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends 
who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  hare 
passed  among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  mj 
friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  bj 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance  or  melancholy  on  oTeiy  temper  more  suscep- 
tible than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
mortality  left  about  us,  that  these  ieellngs  will  sub- 
sist ;  they  are  called — ^perhi^  they  are — weaknesses 
here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the  name  of  vir^ 
tues.'  He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  them  when  the  door  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miu  Walton.  *My 
dear,'  says  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.'  I  could 
observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  from 
his  seat.  '  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
said  he, '  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begffed  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self on  ue  sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs 
Margery  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  '  I  believe,'  said  he,  '  from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  '  I  know,' 
said  he,  '  toat  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  these  hopes  whicn  your  kindness  sug- 
eests,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  'Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss 
Walton,  '  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Harley, 
will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pro- 
vince of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled ;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  idl 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  eved  here  td  fix  its 
attachment.' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  eround,  *  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
yeiy  low  voice,  '  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Wal- 
ton.' His  glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
paused  some  moments :  '  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — ^it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my 
neart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  mj 
presumption,  by  a  aense  of  your  porfections.'  He 
paused  again.  '  Let  it  net  offend  you  to  know  their 
power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe,  soon 
cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  feelijBg  which  it  shsJl  lose 
the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  eontrol.  'Let 
me  entreat  you,'  said  she, '  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  yon,  if  my  wishes  can 

Sut  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  mknn- 
^  eratand  you — I  know  your  woztli'^I  have  known 
it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it  What  would  you 
have  me  say  1  I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He 
seiKd  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  he 
gased  on  her  it  grew  dim»  it  fixed,  it  cl<wed.    He 


sij^ed,  and  fbU  back  <m  his  seat.  Kias  Walton 
screamed  at  the  sight.  His  aunt  and  the  aerrants 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  oM  at 
that  instant.  Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them. 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded^  but  Harley  was 
gone  for  ever  I 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  appioadied 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.  I  looked  ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul 
which  dic^  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  without 
sense  or  feeling  before  me.  'TIS  a  connexion  we  can- 
not easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  every  vein 
at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  m  his  face ;  his  eye 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prayer 
from  my  heart;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man !  The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep  t 

I  tum^  with  the  last  farewell  upon  my  lips,  when 
I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  behind  me.  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another 
object.  He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and 
stood  gaiing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  bene- 
factor. I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what;  bat  he 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some  minutes  in 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the 
door.  He  paused  as  he  went ;  he  returned  a  second 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked; 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.  He 
attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he  returned 
as  before.  I  saw  mm  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother*  This  is 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  huma- 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  inrvive. 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  serve ;  and 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of 
a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  derired.  It  was 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  diurehyard, 
in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  have  sat  widi 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  laat  time  we 
passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wistfully  on  the 
tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  us, 
wavinff  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he 
mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  something  predic- 
tive in  his  look  I  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it^ 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  <^d  at 
those  thinge. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies;  every 
noble  feeling  rises  within  mel  Every  beat  of  my 
heart  awakens  a  virtue ;  but  it  will  inake  you  hate 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  aa  air  of  goitlenen 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothiiig ;  but  as  to  the  world, 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 

The  last  of  oar-  novd  writers  of  thii  period  was 
Miss  Claba  Rbeve,  the  daughter  of  a  dergymaii  at 
Ipiwicb,  where  she  died  in  1803,  aged  seventy- 
eight  An  early  admiration  of  Horace  'Walmfe's 
romance,  *  The  Castle  of  Otranto^'  induced  mim 
Beeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothk  story,  entiOed  Tke 
(M  Emfli^  Barm,  which  was  published  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  ladr  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpole ;  her  supematnral  machinery  is  better  ma- 
naged, so  as  to  produce  mysterionsness  and  eflfbct; 
but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  eki^noe  of  that 
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ofherprotoijpe,  Mifs  Reeve  wrote  MTenl  other 
DOTeli, « aU  marked,'  tRjrs  Sir  Walter  Soott,  '  bjr  ex- 
cellent good  aente,  pare  morality,  and  a  competent 
command  of  those  qoalitiea  whidi  oonititute  a  good 
romance.'  They  have  ikiled,  however,  to  keep  poa- 
■ession  of  pahUc  &vour,  and  the  fame  of  the  author 
letta  on  her  '  Old  English  Baron,'  which  it  now 
generally  printed  along  with  the  story  of  Walpole. 

HIBT011IAK& 

A  tpirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  reflection, 
tmited  to  the  graces  of  literary  composition,  can 
hardly  he  said  to  have  been  presented  by  any  Eng- 
luh  historian  before  the  appearance  of  that  illus- 
trious triumvirate— Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 
The  early  annalists  of  Britain  recorded  mere  fables 
snd  superstitiona,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  truth. 
The  classic  pen  of  Buchanan  was  guided  by  puty 
rancour,  undignified  by  research.     Even  Milton, 
vhen  he  set  himself  to  compose  a  history  of  his 
native  oountxy,  included  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.    The  history  of  the  Long  Parliament 
hy  May  is  a  valuable  fragment,  and  the  works  of 
Clirendon  and  Burnet  are  interesting  though  pre- 
judioed  pictures  of  the  times.    A  taste  for  our  na- 
tional annals  soon  began  to  call  fbr  more  extensive 
compilations ;  and  in  1706  a  *  Complete  History  of 
England'  was  published,  containing  a  collection  of 
varioos  works  previous  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  a  continuation  by   White  Kennet,  bishop  of 
Peterborough.      M.  Rapin,  a  French   Protestant 
j  (1661-1725X  who  had  come  over  to  England  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,   and  resided  here  several 
yean,  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  our  affairs ; 
for,  on  retiring  to  the  Hague,  he  there  composed  a 
voluminous  hbtory  of  England,  in  French,  which 
was  speedily  translated,  and  enjoyed  great  popu« 
larity.    The  work  of  Rapin  is  stUl  considered  valu- 
able, and  it  possesses  a  property  which  no  English 
author  has  yet  been  able  to  confer  on  a  similar  nar- 
ration, that  of  impartiality;  but  it  wants  literary 
attractions.  •  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original 
historian,  appeared  in  Thomas  Carte  (1686-1754), 
vbo  meditated  a  complete  domestic  or  civil  histoiy 
of  England,  for  which  he  had  made  large  collections, 
cacowaged  by  public  subscriptions.    His  work  was 
projected  in  1743,  and  four  years  afterwards  the 
first  volume  appeared.    Unfortunately  Carte  made 
I  aBoiion  to  a  case,  which  he  said  had  eome  under  his 
>  ova  oluenatum,  of  a  person  who  had  been  cured  of 
the  king's  evU  by  the  Pretender,  then  in  exile  in 
'  France;  and  this  Jacobite  sally  proved  the  ruin  of 
,  his  work.    Sipbscribers  withdrew  their  names,  and 
'  the  historian  waa  *  left  forlorn  and  abandoned  amid 
hit  extensive  collections.'     A  second   and   third 
'  Tolnme,  however,  were  published  by  the  indefati- 
gable collector,  and  a  fourth,  which  he  left  incom- 
plete, was  published  after  his  death.     Carte  was 
author  also  of  a  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Omumd,  remark- 
able for  the  fulness  of  its  information,  but  disfigured 
bj  his  Jacobite  predilections. 

The  Roman  Hutory  by  Hookb  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  It  commences  with  the  building  of  Borne, 
ud  is  continued  to  the  downfall  of  the  common- 
wealth. Hooke  was  patronised  by  Pope  (to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  first  volume),  and  he  produced  a 
useful  work,  which  still  maintains  its  place.  The 
first  volume  of  this  history  was  published  in  1733, 
hut  it  was  not  completed  till  1771. 

X        DB  00NTBB8  MIDDIfTON 

In  1741  Dr  Contkrs  Middleton  (1683-1750), 
an  English  clergyman,  and  Ubrarian  of  the  public 
libnry  at  (lambiidgeb  produced  his  historicsd  Life 


of  Cicero,  in  two  volumes.  Reviewing  the  whole  of 
the  celebrated  orator's  public  career,  and  ttie  princi- 
pal transactions  of  his  times — ^mixing  up  questions 
of  philosophy,  government,  and  politics,  with  the 
details  of  biography,  Middleton  compiled  a  highly 
interesting  work,  tail  of  varied  and  important  i^or^ 
mation,  and  written  with  great  care  and  taste.  An 
admiration  of  the  rounded  style  and  flowing  periods 
of  Cicero  seems  to  have  produced  in  his  biographer 
a  desire  to  attain  to  similar  excellence ;  and  pernapa 
no  author,  prior  to  Johnson's  great  works,  wrote 
English  with  the  same  carefhl  finiah  and  sustained 
dignity.  The  graces  of  Addison  were  wanting,  but 
certainly  no  historical  writings  of  the  day  were  at 
all  comparable  to  Middleton's  memoir,  (me  or  two 
sentences  from  hia  summary  of  Cicero's  character 
will  exemplify  the  author's  style : — 

He  (Cicero)  made  a  just  distinction  between  bear- 
ing what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we  ought 
to  oondemn ;  and  submitted,  therefore,  yet  never  con- 
sented to  those  usurpations ;  and  when  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a  rsluctance 
that  he  expresses  very  keenlv  in  his  letters  to  hia 
friends.  But  whenever  that  iorce  was  removed,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  prindnles  and  act 
without  control,  as  in  his  consulship,  in  nis  province^ 
and  after  Cnsar's  death — the  only  periods  of  his  life 
in  which  he  was  truly  master  of  himself— there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an  excel- 
lent citixen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious  patriot ; 
there  we  could  see  the  man  who  could  declare  of  him- 
self with  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  best 
witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always  done  the 
greatest  serrioes  to  his  country  when  it  was  in  his 
power ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had  never  harboured  a 
thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  must  needs 
oompaie  him,  therefore,  with  Cato,  as  some  writers 
affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if  Cato's  virtue  seem 
more  splendid  in  theoiy,  Cicero's  will  be  found  supe- 
rior in  practice ;  the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  was 
natural ;  the  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the 
schools,  the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  republic 

To  condude :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  cannot 
be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end  of  such  a 
life ;  which  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious 
if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  only  what  he  expected,  but,  in  the  cir^ 
cumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems 
even  to  have  wished.  For  he,  who  before  had  been  timid 
in  dangers,  and  desponding  in  distress,  yet,  from  the 
time  of  Ciesar's  death,  roused  by  the  desperate  state 
of  the  republic,  assumed  the  fortitude  of  a  hero ;  dis- 
carded all  fear ;  despised  all  danger ;  and  when  he 
could  not  free  his  countrv  from  a  tyranny,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared 
to  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he 
reserved  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  last  act ;  and  after 
he  had  played  his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish 
it  with  glory. 

Or  the  character  of  Julius  Csssar— 

CsBsar  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quality  that  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society:  formed  to  excel  in 
peace,  as  well  as  in  war ;  provident  in  counsel ;  fear- 
less in  action ;  and  executing  what  he  had  resoWed 
with  amazing  celerity ;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends ;  placable*  to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts, 
learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man.  His 
orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which  are 
seldom  found  together — strength  and  elegance.  Cicero 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever 

bred ;  and  Quintilian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the 
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ume  force  with  which  ha  faugfat ;  uid  if  ha  had  d«- 
TOted  hioiMlf  to  the  bar,  would  bare  been  ths  only 
mui  lapible  of  rivilUng  Cicero.  Nor  wm  he  a.  muter 
onlj  of  the  politer  »rti ;  but  conTeiunt  alio  with  the 
most  &h<truM  end  critical  parts  of  learning;  and, 
among  other  work*  which  he  nubliihed,  addrsMed 
two  book»  to  Cicero  on  the  aualogj  of  laupiage,  or 

_, ,  ___    lore  ofthose  talents, 

would  itadilj  pardon  thoM  who  had  emplojed  Ihcm 
against  himKlf;  richll;  jud^nng  that  bj  making 
•uch  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises  from  the 
same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspened.  His 
capital  paisioui  were  ambition  and  lore  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  tunis  to  the  gr^Aest  ei- 
eess  ;  jet  the  Gnt  vm  alwajs  predominant,  to  which 
he  could  easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  ibt  second, 

tbCTminirtered  tohisBlory.  For  he  thought  Trranni-, 
as  Cicero  ajt,  the  greatest  of  goddejaes;  and  had  fre- 
qnentl;  in  hit  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which 
eipround  tb*  image  of  hin  wul,  that,  if  right  and 
Justice  were  eret  to  be  riolated,  the/  were  to  be  tid- 
lated  for  the  sake  of  reigning.  This  was  the  chief  end 
and  purpose  of  his  life  ;  the  Fchemethat  h«  had  formed 
from  his  early  Touth  ;  so  that,  a*  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the 
lubteniion  of  the  repuhlic  He  used  to  say  that  there 
were  two  things  necenary  to  acquire  and  M  support 
power  ^  soldi  en  and  money;  which  yet  depended 
mutually  upon  each  other.  With  mouoy,  therefore, 
he  proTided  aoldiere,  and  with  aoldien  extorted 
money;  and  was  of  all  men  the  moat  rapacious  in 
plundering  both  fHends  and  foes,  sparing  neither 
prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor  eren  pnrale  per- 
sons  who  worn  known  to  possess  anv  share  of  treasure. 
His  great  abilities  would  nece«>arily  hare  made  him 
one  of  the  Knt  ciciiens  of  Rome  ;  but  disdaininE  the 
condition  of  a  subject,  he  could  nerer  rest  tilt  he 
made  himwlf  a  monarch.  In  acting  thii  last  part, 
bis  uimal  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if  the  height 
to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turtied  his  head  and 
made  him  giddy ;  for,  hy  a  run  ostentatian  of  bis 
power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and  as  men 
shorten  life  by  liring  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intempe- 
rance of  reigning,  he  brought  lui  lelgn  to  a  TJolent 


Relying  on  the  raluable  coHectioni  of  Carte ;  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  lore  of  literary  fame,  which  he 
aTowed  (o  be  his  ruling  passion ;  desirous  also  of 
combatmg  the  popular  prejudices  in  ferour  of  Eliza- 
beth and  igaiDst  the  Stunrt* ;  and  master  of  a  style 
alngulariy  fascinating,  simple,  and  graceful,  the  cele- 
brated DiiiD  HcHE  left  his  pliiloeophicnl  ttudiei 
to  embark  in  hiiloricaJ  compositioa     This  eminent 

Snon  wai  a  natiTe  of  Scotland,  bom  of  a  good 
Tiily,  being  the  tecond  son  of  Joeeph  Home  (the 
hiiKirian  first  spelt  the  name  Hume),  laird  of  Nine^ 
Weill,  near  Dunae,  in  Berwickshire.  David  was 
born  ID  Edinliurgh  on  the  3Gth  of  April  1711.  After 
attending  the  university  of  Edii'I'.-qh,  his  friends 
were  aniious  that  he  should  comni.  •-  '  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  a  love  of  literature  rendered  him  STerie 
to  this  profession.  An  attempt  was  (hen  made  to 
eitablith  him  in  business,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
mereantile  house  in  Bristol  This  employment  was 
found  equally  uncongenial,  and  Hume  removed  to 
France,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  literary  re- 
tirement, living  with  the  utmost  frugality  and  care 
on  the  small  allowance  made  him  by  his  family.  lie 
returned  In  17^7  to  publish  his  first  philoaophicai 
wollt,  the  TreatUt «  ffmoa  Nabmy  which  be  ac- 


knowlt-dgei  'full  duad-bom   I 


toKjihicaL  Some  of  time  roiiceUHjieoul  pniductioiu 
are  remarkable  for  research  and  discrimination,  and 
for  elegance  of  style.  In  174S  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Msnjuis  of  Anwuidale,  a  young  noble- 
man of  deranged  IntiJlects  ;  and  in  this  humiliating 
employment  the  philosopher  continued  about  a 
twelvemonth.  He  next  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  be  appointed  prufeuor  of  moral  pbilotopby 
in  Ills  native  uoiveraity,  after  which  he  fortunately 
obtained  tbe  situation  of  aecretaiy  to  Lieomuiit- 
General  St  Chiir,  who  waa  first  appointed  to  tb* 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Canada,  and  after- 
ward* ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  tad 
Turin.  In  the  latter,  Hume  enjoyed  congenial  and 
refioed  lociety.   Having  reiDodelled  bis  'TrealiMM 


Human  Ifaturc,'  he  Tepublished  ft  in  17S1  under  Un 
tith;  of  an  Inquiry  Qmctmaig  tin  PrmcipUm  ofMimit. 
Next  year  be  issued  two  volumes  of  Potitkal  Dit- 
coma,  and.  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  hii 
studies,  assumed  gratuitously  the  dSce  of  librarian 
to  the  Faculty  of  AdvocHlea.  He  now  struck  into  the 
path  of  hiitoricn]  writing.  In  I7S4  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  HUtay  of  Gnat  Britain,  contain- 
ing the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  L  It  -il 
assailed  by  the  Whigs  with  unusual  bitterness,  and 
Hume  was  so  disappointed,  partly  from  the  allacki 
on  him.  and  partly  because  of  the  slow  sale  of  the 
work,  that  he  intended  ri'liring  to  France,  changing 
hie  name,  and  never  more  returning  to  his  native 
country.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France 
prevented  this  step,  but  we  suspect  the  complacency 
of  Hume  and  his  loio  of  Scotland  would  otherwise 
have  frustrated  his  intention.  A  second  volume  rf 
the  history  waa  published,  with  more  success,  h) 
17S7;  a  third  and  fourth  In  1759  ;  and  thetwo  last 
in  I7GS.  The  work  became  highly  popular!  edirim 
followed  edition ;  and  b>  universal  consent  Hum* 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  English  hlstoriana  In 
1763  our  author  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertftrf 
on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinction.  In  17EG  he  returned  to  Scot* 
land,  but  waa  ioduced  next  yeai  to  accept  the  situ- 
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tkn  at  under  Meretary  of  etetab  whU^  he  held  for 
two  jeuB,  With  a  rereniie  of  £1000  a-yeer  (which 
be  oooiidered  opulenoeX  the  historian  retired  to  his 
natife  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  in  habits 
of  ioCimacy  with  his  literary  friends,  till  his  death,  on 
the  25th  A  August  1776.  His  easy  good-hnmoived 
disposition,  his  literary  fiune,  his  extensive  know- 
ledge and  respectable  rank  in  society,  rendered  his 
eompany  always  agreeable  and  interesting,  even  to 
those  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tone 
of  scepticism  which  pervades  all  his  writingSL  His 
opinions  were  never  obtruded  on  his  friends:  he 
threw  ont  dogmas  ibr  the  teamed,  not  food  for  the 
]nB]titod& 

The  history  of  Hume  is  not  a  work  of  high  au- 
thority, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy,  elegant, 
end  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The 
•triking  parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  a  |iic- 
tureeque  and  dramatic  force ;  and  his  dissertations 
00  the  itate  of  parties  and  the  tendency  of  particn- 
Isr  events,  are  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  tone 
in  which  they  are  conceived  and  written.  He  was 
too  indolent  to  be  exact ;  too  indifferent  to  sjrmpa- 
thise  heartily  with  any  political  party;  too  sceptical 
on  matters  of  religion  to  appreciate  justly  the  full 
liirce  of  religicras  principles  in  directing  the  course 
of  pubttc  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and 
enttitisiasm,  he  naturally  leaned  to  the  side  of  settled 
govermnent,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbitrary 
power;  and  though  he  could  *  shed  a  generous  tear 
Ibr  the  fate  of  Charies  L  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,' 
the  itniggles  of  his  poor  countrymen  for  conscience' 
•ske  against  the  tyranny  of  die  Stuarts,  excited 
with  him  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule 
or  contempt.  He  could  even  forget  the  merits 
sod  exsggerate  the  faults  of  the  accomplished  and 
chivalrous  Raleigh,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice 
of  a  w«ik  and  contemptible  sovereign.  No  hatred  ^ 
of  oppression  bums  through  his  pages.  The  care- 
Ins  epicurean  repose  of  the  philosopher  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  visions  of  liberty,  or  any  ardent 
aspirations  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Tet 
Home  was  not  a  slavish  worshipper  of  power. 
In  his  personal  character  he  was  liberal  and  inde- 

Gndent:  *he  had  early  in  life,'  says  Sir  James 
sckintoah,  'conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  Cal- 
vlnistic  divines,  and  his  temperament  led  him  at 
aU  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and  derision  that 
religious  enthusiasm  or  bigotry  with  which  the 
spirit  of  English  freedom  was,  in  his  opinion,  inse- 
parably associated:  his  intellect  was  also  perhaps 
too  sctive  and  original  to  submit  with  suiBcient 
paUence  to  tlie  preparatory  toils  and  long  suspended 
Judgment  of  a  historian,  and  led  him  to  form  pre- 
mature conclusions  and  precipitate  theories,  which 
it  then  became  the  pride  of  his  ingenuity  to  justify.* 
A  love  of  xNiradox  undoubtedly  Ic^d  to  his  formation 
of  the  theory  that  the  English  government  was 
purely  despotic  and  absolute  before  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarta.  A  love  of  effect,  no  less  than  his  con- 
stitntional  indolence,  may  have  betrayed  the  his- 
torian into  inconsistencies,  and  prompted  some  of 
his  exaggeration  and  high  colouring  relative  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  L,  his  trial  and  execution. 
Thus,  in  one  page  we  are  informed  that  *tbe  height 
of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet  re- 
mained— the  public  trial  and  execution  of  the  so- 
vereign.' Three  pages  farther  on,  the  historian 
remarks — *  The  pomp^  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of 
tMU  transaction,  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con- 
ception that  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human- 
kind ;  the  ddegates  of  a  great  people  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying 
him  for  his  misgovemment  and  breach  of  trust' 
With  similar  Jnconiiitency  he  in  one  part  admits, 


and  in  another  denlea^  that  Charles  was  insincere  in 
dealing  with  his  opponents.  To  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  Cromwell  into  importance, 
the  historian  states  that  about  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  1640,  the  name  of  Oliver  is  not  to  be  found 
oftener  than  twice  upon  any  committee,  whereas  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  before 
the  time  specified,  Cromwell  wss  in  forty-five  com- 
mittees, and  twelve  special  messages  to  the  Lords. 
Careless  as  to  facto  of  this  kind  (hundreds  d  which 
errors  have  been  pointed  out),  we  must  look  at  the 
general  character  of  Hume's  history;  at  its  cleat 
and  admirable  narrative ;  the  philosophic  composure 
and  dignity  of  its  style;  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  views  of  conflicting  sects  and  parties  are  esti- 
mated and  developed;  the  large  admissions  which 
the  author  makes  to  his  opponents ;  and  the  high 
importance  he  everywhere  assigns  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  learning  and 
literature.  Judged  by  this  elevated  standard,  the 
work  of  Hume  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  British  literature.  It  differs  as  widely  from  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  por- 
trait by  Reynolds  differs  from  the  rude  draughts 
of  a  country  artist  The  latter  may  be  the  more 
fkithful  external  likeness,  but  is  wanting  in  all  that 
gives  grace  and  sentiment,  sweetness  or  loftiness,  to 
the  general  composition. 

[8taU  of  Parties  ai  the  iZ^/brmofioa  tit  England.'] 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  asserted  that  nothing 
oould  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counter- 
act the  will  of  heaven,  whicli,  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
versal salTation,  had  published  that  salutaiy  doctrine 
to  all  nations  ;  that  if  this  practice  were  not  very  ab* 
surd,  the  artifice  at  least  wst  very  gross,  and  proved  a 
consciousness  that  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the 
clergy  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text 
dictated  by  Supreme  Intelligence ;  that  it  was  now 
necessary  for  the  people,  so  long  abused  by  interested 
pretensions,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  founded 
on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  be  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  as  a  spirit  of 
research  and  cariosity  was  happilpr  revived,  and  men 
were  now  obliged  to  make  a  dtoioe  among  the  con- 
tending doctnnes  of  different  sects,  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  decision,  and,  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  be  set  before  them  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  somewhat 
obscured,  be  again  by  their  means  revealed  to  man- 
kind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained* 
oiv  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and 
was  itself  a  very  gross  artifice,  by  which  the  new 
preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and 
to  seduce  them  fVom  those  pastors  whom  the  laws  of 
ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  an- 
pointed  for  their  spiritual  direction ;  that  the  people 
were,  by  their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their  neoes- 
saiy  avocations,  totally  unqualined  to  choose  their 
own  principles ;  and  it  was  a  mockery  to  set  materials 
before  them  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  make 
anv  proper  use  ;  that  even  in  the  affuis  of  common 
life,  ana  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  mors 
within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the 
puluic  interest,  regulated  their  conduct  and  behaviour ; 
that  theological  questions  were  placed  far  bevond  the 
sphere  of  vulgar  comprehension  ;  and  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  erudition,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  th« 
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•cienee,  could  not  be  ftillj  Mnuod  of  »  jutt  doeU km  ; 
eioept  br  the  promiie  made  them  in  Seriptuze,  that 
God  would  be  erer  present  with  hif  church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prerail  against  her  ;  that 
the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest  heathens  prore 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  darkness  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  erery  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illusions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  was  inTolved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gare  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  con- 
tained so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  i^orant  and  giddy  multitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  m  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty 
in  the  sense  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  i^  of  fanaticism,  and  theiebj 
throw  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  %  thousand  sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  ai;^ments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  ever  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  re- 
ceived a  rem^y,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  aoquies- 
cenoo  of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it 
was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 
quiry, to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
tne  more  secure,  estabUshments. 

[The  Middle  Agea—Progrm  o/JVveelom.] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  all  improvements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradually  relapsed  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished  all  emulation,  debased  the  generous 
spirits  of  men,  and  depressed  the  noble  flame  bv  which 
all  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  enlivened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  provea  destructive  to  those  vulgar 
and  more  necessaiy  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
and  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
^f  the  empire  could  be  supported.  The  irruption  of  the 

.rbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decline  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition;  till  the  Ufht  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  sumred  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  human  afiiairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  eveiy  kind,  may  justlv  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coasts,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  seek  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbouit.    The 


feudal  govemments  also,  among  the  mora  southem 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  syitem ;  and  thouj^ 
that  strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure either  liberty  or  tranqniUity,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  univeml  license  and  disorder  which  had  evciy 
where  preceded  it. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  prcwress  of  the  arts^ 
which  seems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  have 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  later 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty ;  but 
this  difierence  in  the  events  proceeded  fW>m  a  great 
difference  in  the  drcumstanees  which  attended  thoss 
institutions.  The  ancient  bainms,  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  and 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  much  less  as 
manufacturers  ;  but  composed  their  retinue  of  free- 
men, whose  miUtaiy  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  fat* 
midable  to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.    The  villains 
were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
master's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  com  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  servile 
offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron's  fiunily, 
and  upon  the  fiams  which  he  retained  in  his  own  pos- 
session.   In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  tJiese  services^ 
though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  weie 
of  little  advantage  to  the  master ;  and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  conve- 
niently disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves,  who 
rused  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailifi!^,  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.    A  oommutation 
was  thfvefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  snbseqaeot 
ace,  discovered  that  farms  were   better  cultivated 
where  the  fanner  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  possession, 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  to 
prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  servitude, 
already  much   relaxed  from   the  former   practices. 
After  this  manner  villanage  went  gradually  into  dis- 
use throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe: 
the  interest  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave 
concurred  in  this  alteration.    The  latest  laws  whidi 
we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VII.    And  thouffh  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head 
remain  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elisabeth,  the  distinction  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abolished, 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  penotud  freedom  became  almost  general  in 
Europe ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
increase  of  political  or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  even 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  effe<^ 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  some  oi 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

IDeaih  and  CkaraeUr  of  Queen  ElizMk,] 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tende^ 
ness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrov 
for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  hii 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortu- 
nate expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase 
of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towajrds  him,  took 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  senrioe 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her  person,  yd 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemies, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  je^ 
lousy  ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  <^^^[^ 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured 
him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fall,  what* 
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ever  prejudieet  lb*  miij^t  be  indaoed  to  entertain 
agftinat  him,  jet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she  would 
immediatelj,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender* 
n«Bi,  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  farourable  ear  to  his  apologj.    Essex,  not- 
witlutanding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserred  this  pre- 
douB  gift  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  he  resolred  to  trj  the  experiment, 
tnd  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Notting- 
ham, whom  he  desired  to  deliyer  it  to  the  queen.  The 
ooonless  was  prerailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  E«ex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  &Tourite  would 
make  this  last  i^peal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who 
ascribed  the  nerlect  of  it  to  his  iuTincible  obstinacy, 
was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
miahed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.    The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
ing into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach 
of  death,  was  seised  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
haring  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
her  pudon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  £atal  secret.   The 
aoeen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  bunt  into  a 
niriooa  passion  ;  she  shook  the  dving  countess  in  her 
bed ;  and  oying  to  her  that  Ood  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thence- 
forth resigned  herself  over  to  the  deenest  and  most 
inciuable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation  : 
she  eren  refused   food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing 
henelf  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
able, feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
claring life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to 
her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  ex- 
pressire  of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
KTeal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  idiich 
ihe  gare  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
diicovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  as- 
ioage  them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  la^  upon  the 
caipet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  Drought 
her ;  and  her  physicians  could  not  penuade  her  to 
allow  henelf  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial 
of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her 
anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail 
body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
council  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
sad  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
BucoeMor.     She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
she  had  held  a  ngal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
a  royal  sncceseor.     Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain 
henelf  more    particularly,  she  snqjoined  that   she 
would  have  a  lung  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should 
that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  I 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy 
to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  Ood,  she  replied  that  she  did 
■0,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him. 
Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she 
fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
boon,  and  she  expired  gentlv,  without  farther  strug- 
gle or  convulsion  (March  24;,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  bad  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great  personages  in  his- 
tory who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  cidumny  of 
enemies  and  the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu- 
tation has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 


gilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  hi^j^est 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigo- 
rous, less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  per* 
feet  character.  By  the  force  m  her  mind  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and 
prevented  them  from  running  into  excess :  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active 
temper  fit>m  turbulent  and  a  vain  ambition:  she 
ffuarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  ancer. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
eaually  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
witih  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while 
dhe  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  r»d  virtues,  she 
sJso  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones. 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever  conducted 
<Jbe  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  feli- 
city. Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tola* 
ration — ^the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudencoi 
frtmi  those  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy 
had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising*  the 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourish* 
ed  under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ; 
but  instead  ^  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they 
nuJce  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them, 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  the^  were  supported 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kinsdom,  she 
remained  equally  mistress:  the  force  of  the  toider 
passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  still  superior ;  and  the  combat  which  her  victory 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen- 
timents. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotxy,yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable^ 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  ^ 
different  views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  foundcid  on 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate 
her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten- 
sive capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenitv^  of 
temper,  some  df  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi- 
derations, and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being 
placed  in  authority,  and  Intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  We  mav  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  but  her 
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unanimous  consent  of  posterity.    The  unusual  length    qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider* 


of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her 
diaracter,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and 
obliging  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invec- 
tives, and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and  what 
is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 


able  exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 

DA  IVILLIAX  BOBBRTBOM. 

Dr  Wuuax  RoBBBTeoN  was  bom  at  Borthwick, 


judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.    Her  vigour,   county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721.    His  father 
her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vi- 1  was  a  dergyman,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  after* 
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wardi  of  the  Greffritn  ghuich,  Edinbuitth:  Uw 
too  wM  alio  educated  tar  tlie  cliureb.  In  1743 
be  wu  appointed  miuUter  oT  Gl«dutiuir,  in  Had- 
din|{ti>naliirii.  whence  h«  r«mavcd,  in  17S8, 
incuriilwiit  at  Liidy  Y«ft«t'>  parish  In  E^nburgh. 
He  had  diitioguidied  liiraKlf  by  bi«  Uleuta  in  the 


Onwnl  AraemUy;  bat  it  wu  cot  tin  1759  tb>t  he 
became  known  u  a  hlitoriiui.  In  that  jear  he 
publlihed  hl«  Hiibrv  a/  Seodmd  during  At  Beigiu 
af  Qwn  Mary  onJ  o/  K!ng  Jama  VI.,  tilt  hit 
Aeetuim  Co  fA<  Croum  of  Englimi,  by  which  hia  for- 
tune wu  benefited  to  the  extent  (^  ^600,  and  his 
ftme  was  hy  one  effiirt  placed  an  an  imperiahable 
baaia.  No  flrat  work  wai  eTer  more  micceMfuL  The 
author  waa  congratuiated  hy  all  who  were  illiutrioiu 
tor  their  rank  or  talenti.  He  waa  appointed  chaplain 
of  Stirling  castle ;  in  two  yean  afterwanls  he  was 
nominated  one  of  his  msjes^t  chaptaina  in  ordinaiy 
fbr  Scotland ;  and  he  waa  sncceasively  made  prin- 
cipal of  the  aniversity  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  hiatorio- 
gnpher  for  Scotland,  with   a  aalary  of  £S0O   per 


f  tmnnm.  Stimolated  by  auch  sacceat,  as  well  as  by 
k  lore  of  composition,  Dr  Robcrlion  continoed  bis 
ftodlea,  and  in  IT69  he  produced  his  Hittory  of  the 


StipK  o/"  Otaria  V.,  in  three  Tolumes,  quarto,  for 
which  he  receired  fVom  the  booksellers  the  princely 
fom  of  X4S0a  It  was  equally  well  received  with 
his  former  work.  In  ITT7  he  pnbliahed  hia  Hitbrry 
of  America,  and  In  1791  hia  liiilorical  Dinpaiitio* 
mt  Aacitut  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  he  hud 
been  led  by  Major  Rennel'»  Memoirs  of  a  Mop  of 
ElndiMtan.  For  many  years  Dr  Robertaon  waa 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  CTlnced 
In  the  General  Aaiembly  a  readincsa  and  eloquence 
In  debate  which  hia  ft-iend  Gibbon  might  have 
enried  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  After  a  Kradnal 
decay  of  hii  powera,  this  accomplished  hiatorian 
died  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1793,  In  the  serenty-first 
Tear  of  hia  age. 

The  '  Hiatory  of  Scotland'  poaaeMei  the  interest 
and  something  of  the  character  of  a  memoir  of  Mary 
Qoeea  of  ScotA.  This  unfortanste  princess  forma 
the  attracUoD  of  the  work;  and  though  Bobertaon 
it  not  amorig  the  number  of  her  indiscriminate 
and  afologirti,  ba  labonn  (with  more  of  I 


tbe  art  of  the  writer  to  producs  a  romantic  and  in- 
teiesting  aarrBtiTe.  than  with  the  seal  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  eitiiUiBh  truth}  to  awaken  the  sympatliiea 
of  the  reader  strongly  in  her  tiehalf.  Tlie  luniinona 
historical  riews  and  retroapects  in  whicli  this  histo- 
rian eiceia,  were  indicated  in  his  introductoiy  chap- 
ter on  Scottiah  history,  prior  to  tlie  birth  <if  Maiy. 
Though  a  brief  and  rapid  sammary,  this  chapter  is 
finely  written,  and  ia  remarkalile  equally  for  ele- 
gance and  penpicoity.  The  style  of  Kobertaoa 
seems  to  Iistb  surprised  his  contemporaries;  and 
Horace  Watpde,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  eipresaes 
tbe  feeling  with  his  nsnal  point  and  viiacily.  '  Be- 
fore I  read  your  history.  I  should  probably  have 
btea  glad  to  dictate  to  you,  and  (I  will  ventnre  to 
say  it — it  satirises  nobody  but  myseirt  sliauld  ha*e 
thought  1  did  honour  to  an  olwcure  Scotch  clergy- 
man by  directing  hii  itudies  by  my  superior  li^ta 
and  abilities.  How  you  hsTG  saved  me,  sir,  froaa 
making  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  great  a 
yourself!    But  could  I  luipect  tl    ' 


dence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and 
who  1  waa  told  had  pained  his  life  In  a  small  living 
near  ICdinbnrgh — could  I  then  suspect  that  he  hml 
not  only  written  what  aU  the  worid  now  allows  the 
best  modem  history,  bnt  that  he  had  written  it  in 
the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming  know- 
ledge of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  hia 
life  in  important  embassies?'  Thisisdelicatethongh 
somewhat  overstrained  flattery.  Two  of  the  qiurto 
Tolnmea  of  Hume'*  history  had  then  been  published 
and  his  inimitable  essays  were  also  before  tbe  world, 
ahowing  that  in  mere  atyle  a  Scotchman  could  carrf 
olF  the  palm  for  ease  and  elegance.  Robertson  it 
more  uniform  and  measured  than  Hume.  He  has 
fbw  aatient  points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  His 
style  is  a  full  and  equable  stream,  that  rolls  evny- 
where  the  same,  without  lapaing  into  irtegniarity, 
or  overflowing  its  prescribed  course.  It  wants  spiHt 
and  variety.  Of  grandeur  or  jlignity  there  is  no 
deficiency ;  and  when  the  subject  awakena  a  train 
of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner  of  the 
hiatorian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter. 
When  he  auma  up  the  character  of  a  aovereign,  or 
traces  the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  o^ 
laws  and  goTemment,  we  recognise  the  mind  and 
language  of  a  master  in  hiilorical  composition.  The 
artificial  graces  of  hia  style  are  also  finely  displayed 
in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  or  in  [ucturGaqae 
description.  Hia  account  of  tbe  lieauty  and  suflitr- 
ings  irf  Mary,  or  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  when 
the  first  glimpses  of  the  new  world  broke  upon  the 
iturers,  possesses  almost  enough  of  imaginatioa 
ik  it  with  poetry.  The  whole  of  the  '  History 
of  America'  is  indeed  ftill  of  the  strongest  intemt. 
The  discovery  of  ao  vast  ■  portion  of  the  globe,  tbe 
luxuriance  of  its  aoil,  the  primitive  manneia  of  its 
natives,  the  pomp,  magnificence,  and  cruelty  of  its 
conquerors,  all  form  a  series  of  historical  pictorea 
and  images  that  powerfully  aflect  (he  mind.  No 
history  of  America  can  ever  supplant  the  work  of 
Rctierlson.  for  his  materials  are  so  well  arranged, 
his  information  so  varied,  hia  philosophical  reflec- 
tions BO  just  and  striking,  and  hia  narrative  so 
gracefbl,  that  nothing  could  be  added  but  mere 
details  destitute  of  any  intereat  His  '  History  of 
the  lieign  of  Charles  V.  wants  this  natural  romance, 
Imt  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  historian,  and 
the  enlarged  and  libeial  apirit  of  his  philoaapbica] 
inquiries,  are  scarcely  less  worthy  of  commendaCian. 
The   first  vulunie,  which   descrities  tbe   slate  of 

KviouB  to  the  sixteenth  century,  containa 
t  ninch  study  and  icaearch,  i  naiasisl  la 
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language  often  eloquent,  and  generallj  pleasing  and 
bannonioiu.  If  the  *  pomp  and  strut*  which  Cowper 
the  poet  imputes  to  Robertson  be  sometimes  ap- 
parent in  the  orderly  succession  of  well-balanced 
and  equally  flowing  periods,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  also  much  real  dignity  and 
power,  springing  from  the  true  eleyation  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  diaracter. 

A  late  acute  critic,  Mr  Gifford,  has  thus  discri- 
minated between  the  styles  of  Hume  and  Robertson : 
'  Hume,  the  most  contracted  in  his  subject,  is  the 
most  finished  in  execution ;  the  nameless  number- 
less graces  of  his  style;  the  apparent  absence  of 
elaboration,  jet  the  real  effect  produced  by  efforts 
the  most  elaborate ;  the  simplicity  of  his  sentences, 
the  per8picuit7  of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  his  ex- 
pression, entitle  him  to  the  name  and  to  the  praises 
of  another  Xenophon.  Robertson  neyer  attamed  to 
the  same  graceful  ease,  or  the  same  unbounded 
yariety  of  expression.  With  a  fine  ear  and  exact 
judgment  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
«ith  an  absence  of  Scotticisms,  truly  wonderful  in 
one  who  had  never  ceased  to  oonTerae  with  Scots- 
men, there  is  in  the  sentences  of  this  historian 
something  resembling  the  pace  of  an  animal  disci- 
plined by  assiduous  practice  to  the  curb,  and  never 
moving  but  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  manage. 
The  taste  of  Hume  was  Greek— Attic  Greek :  he 
had,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  woi^d 
permit,  collected  the  very  juice  and  flavour  of  their 
stjle,and  transfused  it  into  his  own.  Robertson, 
ve  suspect,  ttiough  a  good,  was  never  a  profound 
Rbolar :  Crom  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  education, 
and  his  early  engagement  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  little  leisure  to  be  learned.  Both,  in 
their  several  ways,  were  men  of  the  world;  but 
Home,  polished  by  long  intercourse  with  the  best 
•ociety  in  France,  as  well  as  Ms  own  country,  trans- 
ferred some  portion  of  easy  high-breeding  from  his 
Banners  to  his  writings;  while  his  friend,  though 
no  roan  was  ev«rmore  completely  emancipated  from 
the  bigotry  of  m  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantrv 
of  the  head  of  a  college,  in  his  intercourse  (which 
he  assiduously  courted)  with  the  great,  did  not  catch 
that  last  grace  and  polish  which  intercourse  with- 
out equality  will  never  produce,  and  which,  for  that 
lesson,  mere  sfaoatu  rarely  acquire  from  society 
more  liberal  or  noon  dignified  than  what  is  found  in 
thdr  own  rank.* 

ICharacter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scott."] 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  external  form,  she  added  those  aooomplish- 
nents  which  render  their  impression  irresistible. 
Polite,  afiable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity. 
Sadden,  howerer,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments^ 
because  her  heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed ftpm  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No 
•tran^,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation,  which, 
in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her  edu- 
cation, was  reckoned  among  the  necessaiy  arts  of 
government.  Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or  uncon- 
•cious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  every  woman 
beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed 
with  the  Qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents 
that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather 
than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity  o(  her  spirit, 
not  suifknentlv  tempered  with  sound  judgment,  and 
the  wannth  of  hv  heart,  whidi  was  not  at  all  times 
under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both 
into  eiraiB  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she  was 
ahnji  mfintonate  will  not  aooonnt  for  that  long  and  { 


almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which 
befell  her ;  we  must  likewise  add  that  she  was  often 
imprudent  Her  passion  for  Darnley  was  rash,  youth- 
ful, and  excessive.  And  though  the  sudden  transition 
to  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  effect  of  her 
ill-requited  lore,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence, 
and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor  Bothwell's  artful 
address  and  important  services  can  justify  her  attach- 
ment to  that  nobleman.  Eren  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this 
unhappy  passion  ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on 
that  trsfical  and  influnous  scene  which  followed  upon 
it  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil 
over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some  to  impute  her 
actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  dispositions, 
and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former  rather 
than  accuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suf- 
ferings exceed,  Iwth  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite 
sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  while  we  survey  them, 
we  ate  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our 
tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  person,  a  cireumstanoe 
not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  fomale 
reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  m  ascribing  to 
Marv  the  utmost  beautv  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of 
diflerent  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray,  her 
complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hancu  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour. 
Her  statura  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  tJie  majestic. 
She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace. 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and 
played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  hi,  and  her 
long  confinement  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in 
which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheu* 
matism,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  <^  her  limhe. 
*  No  man,'  says  Brantome,  *  ever  beheld  her  person 
without  admiration  and  lovei,  or  will  read  her  histoiy 
without  sorrow.' 

IMartim  Lidhtr.} 
[Fr9m  t]i0  *  History  of  Charles  T.*] 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increued,  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gathering  waa 
ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 
Protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable 
death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage. 
Having  gone,  though  in  a  declming  state  of.  health, 
and  durmg  a  rigorous  sea*)n,  to  his  native  city  of 
^leben,  m  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a 
dissension  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield,  he  waa 
seised  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  hb  life,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  nis  age.  As  he  waa  raised  up  by 
providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  anv  person,  perhaps,  whose  character  has  been 
drawn  With  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age^ 
one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage^ 
when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  over- 
turned everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or 
valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all 
the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  re- 
storer pf  li^t  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church, 
ascribed  to  him  pei^etions  above  the  condition  of 
humanity^  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  vcnsm- 
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tion  bordoring  on  thai  whieh  should  be  paid  onlj  to 
those  who  are  ffuided  hj  the  immediate  inipiration  of 
hearen.  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undutinguish- 
ing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  pnuse  of  hu  contem- 
poraries, that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undaunted  intrepiditj  to  maintain 
his  own  sjTstem,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industiy  in 
propagati^ig  them,  ue  virtues  which  shine  so  conspi- 
cuous^ in  oTerr  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  hare  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  as 
beoune  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ; 
such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
deliyered ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords 
no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
maining satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  uniTersity,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of 
Wittembeig,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
to  these  omces.  His  extraordinarjr  qualities  were 
alloyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human 
frailty  and  human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  th^  cannot  be  imputed  to  male- 
Tolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  tak^ 
their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  yir- 
tnes.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  rouscNi  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tran(^uil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
oft«i  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  cen- 
sure. His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well- 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  olatinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed  nim- 
self  to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  ho 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ; 
and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrmes  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and 
abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eocius. 

But  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  riolence  of  his 
temper.  They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  tne  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tmual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
out reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they 
were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but  in  a  dead  tonrue, 
indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ou^ht  to  try  them  br  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 
though virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  | 


manners  and  customs  var^  continually.  Some  parts 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  culp- 
able, gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  wis 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  w^  are  now  apt 
to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  seal,  as  well  as  a  temper 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  hsTS 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. A  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorou 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  fiom  the 
duigers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 

{DUcovefy  qfAmeriecul 

Next  morning,  beine  Friday  the  third  day  of  Augoal, 
in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  befoie 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  yast  crowd  of  spectaton, 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  heaven  ibr  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  yojrace,  which  th^  wished 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  without  any 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  any 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectatioa 
and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of 
attention.  *  * 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoninff,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigioos  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  hind  proceeded  only 
five  liundred  and  eighty-four  leagues ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  thoM 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  thii 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
possible;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had 
proved  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which 
their  own  credulity  or  tne  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them, 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  of 
success  seeme^^  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These 
reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  con- 
cerning the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  ex- 
pedition. They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  degrees  to  such 
as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  con- 
tagion spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceeded  to  opoi 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  soch 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  coniectuie«  of 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  haxard  the  lives  of  m 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical 
scheme.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  f luly  performed 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  ooind  incur  no  blame  for  refusing 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain 
destruction.  They  contended  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their  ciazy 
yessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prore 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  Men  so  favour- 
able to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  sail 
in  the  opposite  direction.  AU  agreed  that  Columbiu 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on 
which  their  common  safety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  proposed,  ae  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  netting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
strances, to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  un- 
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loccessful  projector  wtmld  excite  little  concera,  and 
be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

Columbas  wm  >faUT  sensible  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  had  obeerred,  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal 
operation  of  ignoranoo  and  of  fear  in  producing  dis- 
affection among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
mdj  to  burst  out  into  open  mutinj.  He  retained, 
howerer,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
•eem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
vig  the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
latisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confident 
of  Buocess.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
iosinuation  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endea- 
Toared  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  bv 
magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  weadth  which 
tbey  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he 
awttmed  a  tone  of  authoritj,  and  threatened  them 
irith  Teneeance  firom  their  soTereign  if,  bj  their  das- 
tardlj  bdiaTiour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
name  abore  that  of  OTerr  other  nation.  Even  with 
seditious  sailoxn,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  rereience,  were  weighty  and  per- 
suasiTe,  and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
riolent  excesses  which  ther  meditated,  but  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time 
longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
pnportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
mating  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  hie  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  afler 
holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction' 
without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance. All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost  The 
officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
with  the  private  men ;  thev  assembled  tumultuously 
sn  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
nungled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
Qoiied  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Earope.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
BTsil  to  have  reoomse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
baring  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and 
that  it  was  impoesible  to  rekindle  any  seal  for  the 
snooess  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 
^  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
aw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
other  centle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutinv  so 
generu  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  tnese 
•ccoants,  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer 
oofflmand,  and  to  nve  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
to  be  checked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 
that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided 
thejr  would  accompany  him  and  obcrf  his  command 
'^  three  days  longer,   and  if,  durmg   that  time. 
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luid  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
snteqyrise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
tlieir  faces  a|pin  towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable ;  nor 
did  Columbus  haxara  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
term  so  shorts  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
now  so  numenras  and  promising  that  he  deemed  them 
in&Uible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
und  to  be  ai  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  oomposed  not  only  of  sea-fowl. 


but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pmta  ob- 
served a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during 
nieht  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  elevenUi 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  kleeping 
strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  uut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  laud,  whicn  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  tne  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  land/  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been 
so  ouen  deceived  by  fallacious  appesjrances,  eYcrj 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose 
flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  Te  Ilium,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksnving  to 
G^,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This 
office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  rollowed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelinn  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
solence, which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
latdy  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired 
by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  aces. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  the»  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  i|pked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kisriad  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  tne 
country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  formalities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disco- 
veries. 

The  Spaniardf,  while  thus  ampUyed,  were  lor* 
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rounded  by  many  of  the  natWefl,  who  gused  in  rilent 
Admiration  upon  actions  which  thev  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  the/  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
tneir  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange 
and  surpiisihg.  The  rast  machines  in  which  they  hmd 
trarersed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
lesembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
■moke,  struck  them.with  such  terror  that  they  began 
to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  and  concluded  Uiat  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  had  descended  to  Tisit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb  and  shrub  and 
tree  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  eztremel^r  delightful. 
Tne  Inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  Uieir  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
ali»ped  and  alctive.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
theur  bodies,  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  tnrough  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
sports of  joy  received  from  them  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles;  in  return  for  whidi  they 
gave  sudi  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Tows^rds  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  thev  rowed 
them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  everything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
legions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
limple  and  undisceniing,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolatioa  which  wero  approaching  their 
country  1 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  then  is  but  one  profes- 
sion honourable — that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
Tigour  of  Uie  human  mind  aro  exerted  in  acquiring 
military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  an 
few  and  simple,  and  requiro  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  sevenu 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  born  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  wero 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
ncy, which  persons  of  noble  birth  wero  alone  entitled 
to  snume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  such  untutored  soldien  posseised.  To 
Koollect  a  few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had 
confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included 
every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  ai  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  wen  fixed, 
when  the  rules  of  decision  wen  committed  to  writing 
and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  coarse  of  iitudj, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courU. 
Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well 
as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  thej 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  Tkej 
gradually  nlinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  compre- 
hend. Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points, 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  applic&tioo 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  adrice, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their 
most  important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  consi- 
deration and  influence  in  society.  Tnev  were  advanced 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  in- 
trusted with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  most 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that 
of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  amonf  the  laity,  and 
was  reputed  honourable.  The  functions  of  citiI  life 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  di9chai;g- 
ing  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  openM 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received 
their  due  recompense. 

^liile  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
eradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  more 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which, 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institution, 
the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance, 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  msn- 
nen  of  the  European  nations.    The  feudiJ  state  wss 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchj; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  wero  exposed  to 
insults  or  ii^juries.    The  power  of  the  sovereign  wss 
too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  iustice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.    The 
most  eflfectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppres* 
sion  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.     The  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  othen  to  declare  them- 
selves the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  these 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  emplo/* 
ment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adrenturen. 
To  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors;  U> 
rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or  to 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could 
not  hear  arms  in  their  own  defence ;  to  redress  wronp 
and  remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  high- 
est prowess  and  merit.    Valour,  humanity,  courtesj, 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chivalry.  To  these  wero  added  religion,  which  mingled 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a'laige  proportion  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  carried 
them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  kuigb^ 
hood  hy  a  long  previous  discipline ;  thev  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  derooi 
than  pompous ;  every  penon  of  noble  birth  courted 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to 
royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  rseeive  it  (r^ 
the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  whV^  Talov,  gallantiyi 
and  religion,  wen  so  strangely  blended,  was  wonder* 
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man,  acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson  and  mo€t  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  William  Guthrie  (1708- 
1770),  a  native  of  Brechin,  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  author  ctf  a  HUtory  of  England,  a  History  of 
Scothnd,  a  Geographical  Grammar,  &c.  George 
Sale  (1680-1736)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  ot  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.     George  Psalmanazar  (1679-1763), 

.  a  natiTe  of  France,  decciycd  the  world  for  some  time 
l^  pretending  to  be  a  natire  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  support  which  he  inTcnted  an  alphabet  and 
grammar.  lie  afterwards  became  a  hock  author, 
was  sincerely  penitent,  and  was  reverenced  by  John- 
son for  his  piety.  When  the  *  Universal  Uistory* 
was  completed.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  for 
which  he  received  three  guineas  I 

In  1763  Goldsmith  published  a  History  of  England, 
M  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,  in 
two  smidl  volumes.  The  deceptive  title  had  the 
desired  attraction ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
butal  to  Lords  Chesterfield,  Orrery,  and  Lyttelton, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  style  surpassed  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  led  Goldsmith  to  compile 
a  more  extended  history  of  England,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
tills  subordinate  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compelled  him,  (Goldsmith  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  came  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  though  of  but  a  limited  period.  His 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.,  on  wnich  he  had 
bestowed  years  of  study,  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
fiu:ts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  composition.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  Historical  Memoirs  and 
Lives  (Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh,  Henry  IMnce  of 
Wales,  &C.X  written  by  Dr  Thomas  Birch,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Koyal  Society.  Birch  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he 
threw  light  on  history,  but  was  devoid  of  taste  and 
arrangement.  These  works  drew  attention  to  the 
materials  that  existed  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  interesting  than  state  diplomacy 
or  wars,  and  Dr  Robert  Henry  (1718-1790)  entered 
upon  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  this  department  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  laboured  at  his  work: 
the  first  volume  was  puUished  in  1771,  and  four 
others  at  intervals  between  that  time  and  1785.  A 
contemporary,  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talents,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attempted,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persecution,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  work  realised  to  its  author  the 
large  sum  of  £3300,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion firom  the  crown  of  £100  per  annum.  Henry's 
work  does  not  come  fkrther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
history  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  and  improvements — where  full  prominence  is 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
Ufe  of  our  ancestors — has  been  admirably  realised  in 
the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  published  by  Mr 

^harles  Knight  Of  Dr  Henry,  we  may  add  that 
ne  was  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wrote  various  historical  works,  a  His- 
tory  of  Scotland,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  QmMti- 
tit&m,  a  History  of  the  Rtformation,  8cc  His  style  is 
fMd  and  high-soanding;  not  wanting  in  dcgancc, 


but  disfigured  by  affectation,  and  still  more  by  the 
violent  prejudices  of  its  vindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Ireland,  evincing  antiquarian  research, 
were  published,  the  first  in  1763-7  by  Dr  Wabkei, 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Lelani>,  the  translator 
of  our  best  English  version  of  Demosthenes.  A  re- 
view of  Oltic  and  Roman  antiquities  was  in  1771-5 
presented  by  John  Whittaker,  grafted  upon  his 
History  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  author  altera 
wards  wrote  a  violent  and  prejudiced  Vindicat»4m  <^ 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  The  Biographical  History  ef 
England  by  Granger,  and  Obme  s  History  of  Ms 
Britiah  Transactions  i*  Hindostan,  which  app^red 
at  this  time,  are  also  valuable  works.  In  1775^ 
Macpherson,  translator  of  Ossian,  published  a  IRs- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  to  At 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  accompanied  by 
original  papers.  The  otject  of  Macpherson  was  to 
support  the  Tory  partv,  and  to  detract  from  tba 
purity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  had  planned  and 
eficctcd  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  secret  histoiy 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were 
undoubtedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  a  degree ' 
of  selfishness  and  intrigue  for  which  the  public  were 
not  prepared.  In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Mac- 
pherson be  entitled  to  the  venerable  name)  had  the 
use  of  Carte's  collections,  for  which  he  paid  £S00, 
an<l  he  received  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  copyright 
of  his  work.  The  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  Malodm 
IIL  to  Robert  I.,  were  published  in  1776  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Haileb.  In  1779  the  same 
author  produced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  at 
the  house  of  Stuart  These  works  were  invalnaUe 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  excellent 
quarry  for  the  historian.  Lord  Hailes  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1726,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrympis 
of  Hailes,  Bart  He  distinguished  himself  at  tiie 
Scottish  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1766.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  legal  and  antiquarian  treatises ;  of  the 
Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,  containing  transla- 
tions from  the  fathers,  &c ;  and  of  an  inqairy  into 
the  secondary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbcm  the  histo- 
rian fbr  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  Lcxrd 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  an  able  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.  He  died  in  1792.  In  1776 
Robert  Watson,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  aitc9> 
wards  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  St  Andrewa, 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  History  ^ 
Philip  III.,  whidi  was  completed  by  Dr  William 
Thomson,  and  published  in  1783.  In  1779,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modem  Europe,  by  Dr 
Wiluax  Russell  (1741-1793),  were  published  with 
distinguished  success,  and  three  othen  were  added 
in  1784,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1763, 
Continuations  to  this  valuable  compendium  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  continues 
to  be  a  standard  work.  Russell  was  a  native  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  considerable  difficulties.  The 
vast  number  of  historical  works  published  about 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  branch  of 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  pub- 
lic. No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  then  to 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behind. 

EDWARD  gibbon. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ae  Bamam 
Empire  was  by  birth,  education,  and  manneri,  dis- 
tinctively an  En^ish  gentleman.  He  was  bora  al 
Putney,  in  Surrey,  April  87, 1737.    Hie  ikther 
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that  I  wrote  th«  lut  linei  at  the  )ut  jpaite  in  « 
nunmer-honw  in  my  girdeo.  After  lajing  down 
atjpen,  I  tuok  uTunil  tunuiDsbetveiui,arEaTBad 


eatn^ 


Brip<U. 

He  nowhere  aptldj  ktowi  hii  ditbelie£  Bj  tacitl; 
(inking  the  earif  Bud  utoaiahiDg  spread  of  Chiii 
tiuiilf  during  tbe  time  of,  the  Apoatle^  and  dwell 
Ing  with  exifinrated  coloaring  and  minntenea*  oi 
tbe  enon  and  cormptioD  by  which  it  afterward 
became  debaeed,  the  hiitorian  in  effect  conTeyi  ai 
impreuioa  tlut  iti  dirine  origin  ii  bnt  a  puetlEi 
fable,  like  the  ftolden  age  uf  the  poeti,  or  the  mjatt 
abiurditieaof  Mohammeduiiini.  The  Chrlitian  fiitl 
wu  a  bold  and  lucceuflil  innoration,  and  Glbbol 
hated  all  innooationa.  In  hii  after  life,  he  waa  it 
ftivour  of  retiining  cren  the  Inquiiition,  with  It 
torture*  and  iti  tyranny,  became  it  waa  an  ancien 
inititution  1  Beiide*  the  'aalemn  ineer'  of  Gibbon 
tliere  ii  uiothcr  cordiniil  defect  in  hii  account  of  thi 
proffn^u  of  tlie  Chriitian  fiiitb,  vbich  hu  been  thu 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  Ker.  H.  U.  Mitman;— 
'  CFiHstlanity  alone  receive!  no  embelliihinent  ftuo 
the  magic  of  Gibbon'i  language!  hia  imaginatkni  1 
dead  to  ita  moral  dignity ;  it  ia  kept  down  * 
general  lone  of  jealoasdiaparagcment,  or  nentn 
by  a  paindiUv  elaborate  cipoiition  of  it*  darker  i 
degenerate  period*.  Hiere  are  occaiion*.  indeed 
wtien  ita  pure  and  exalted  humanity,  whentti  mool 
(eatly  beDeflcial  Infloence  can  compel  eren  him,  ai 
it  were,  to  faimeu,  and  kindle  hi*  unguarded  elo 
quence  to  it*  unuJ  ferrour ;  but  in  general  he  iooi 
relapse*  into  a  friiiid  apathy ;  aHect*  an  oatenta 
tioutlj  lercre  impartiality  i  note*  all  the  fanlti  o 
Chriatian*  in  eTei7  age  with  bitter  and  almoa 
malignant  tanaum  ;  reluctantly,  and  with  exceptioi 
and  reierration,  admit*  their  claim  to  admiration 
ThI*  inextricable  bios  appear*  eren  to  influence  hli 
manner  of  compoiition.  While  all  the  other  a**ail 
ant*  of  the  Roman  empite,  whether  warlike  or  re 
lildou*.  the  Goth,  the  Hun,  the  Arab,  the  Tartar 
Alaricand  Attila.  Mahomet,  and  Zingii,  and  Tamer 
lane,  areeach  introduced  upon  theacene  almost  wit} 
dramsttc  animation — their  progreu  related  In  aftill 
ciimplete,  and  unbroken  narratiTe— the  triumph  o\ 
Cliriitiinity  atone  takes  the  form  of  a  cold  and 
critical  disquiiition.  1'he  iuccessei  of  barbarou*  en- 
erfry  and  brute  fiirce  call  forth  all  the  consummate 
skill  of  composition,  wlitle  the  moral  triumphs  ol 
Christian  benevolence,  the  tranquil  heroism  of  en- 
durance, the  blamele»  purity,  thecontempt  of  guilty 
fame,  and  of  honours  dcatnictive  to  the  human  race, 
which,  had  they  Bi*umed  the  proud  name  of  philo- 
sophy, would  hare  been  biszontd  in  hi*  brighte*t 
word*,  becauie  they  own  ri'ligion  as  their  principle, 
■ink  into  narrow  asceticism.  The  gloria  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  touch  on  no  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  writer  ;  his  imagination  remain*  unkindled  ;  hi* 
word*,  though  tliey  maintain  their  stately  and  niea- 
*nred  march,  ha»e  become  cool,  argumenlatire,  and 
" — ' — '" '    Tlie  second  and  third  volume*  of  the 


biitory  did  not  appear  till  1V8I.  Aftijr  their  publi- 
cation, finding  it  neceasary  to  retrench  his  expen- 
diture, and  being  disappointed  of  a  lucralivB  place 
which  he  had  hoped  toi  ftmn  ministerial  patron- 
age, he  resolved  to  retire  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
WB«  oBered  a  Te*idence  by  a  Iriend  of  hi*  youth, 
U.  Deyrerdun.  Here  he  lived  very  happily  for 
about  iiior  year*,  devoting  hi*  moming*  to  oom- 
position.  and  hi*  evening*  to  the  enlightened  and 
IMllshud  KX-iety  which  had  gaChered  in  that  *ilnB- 
tion.  The  hUlory  w*«  completed  at  tbe  time  and 
In  the  circumstance*  which  he  has  thus  stated;— 
^It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the  !7th  of 
batween  the  hour*  of  eleTen  and  twdrs, 


walk  of  acaciaa,  which  Mmmaod*  ■  proapect  of  tbe 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  waa 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  waa  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
wa*  silent.  I  will  not  dii«emble  the  tint  eiDotion* 
of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  fteedom,  and  perfaapt 
the  eatablishment  of  my  fame.  Bnt  my  pnde  waa 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  mdancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind  W  the  idea  that  I  had  token  an  ever- 
laiting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of 
my  hlsloTy,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  *hort 
and  piecariou*.'*  The  htitorlan  adds  two  fact* 
which  have  leldom  oconrred  In  the  compomtion  of 
■ix  or  even  Ave  quartos  ;  hi*  flnt  rough  manuacript, 
without  an  intermediate  <Mpv,  wa*  *ent  to  the  pre**, 
and  not  a  *heet  was  seen  by  any  peraon  bnt  tbe 
author  and  the  printer.  HI*  lofty  inle.  like  that  ■/ 
Johnson,  w**,  in  fkct,  'the  image  of  his  mind.' 

Gibbon  went  to  London  to  superintend  the  paUl- 
»tion  of  hia  three  last  rolnmes,  and  ifterwanlt 
returned  to  Lauaonne,  where  he  resided  till  1793. 
The  French  Revolution  had  imbittcred  and  divided 
:hc  society  of  Lauaanne  i  aome  of  lii*  friend*  wen 
leacl,  and  he  aniiously  wished  himself  again  in 
England.  At  this  time  the  lady  of  his  most  intiowM 
Vicnd.  Lord  ^hefflcld,  died,  and  he  hastened  to  *d- 
ninister  consolation  :  he  arrired  at  Lord  SheWeld'a 
lonse  in  London  in  June  1793.  The  health  of  tbe 
listorian  had,  however,  been  IndiS^nt  fur  *oow 
imc,  owing  to  H  long-setllcd  complainti  and,  e«- 
lausted  by  surgical  operations,  he  died  withont 
lain,  and  apparently  without  any  sense  of  his  dan- 
K',  on  the  IGth  of  January  1794. 

In  moat  of  the  essential  qiiatiflcation*  of  a  ble- 
waa  equal  to  either  Hume  or  Bobet^ 
he  wo*  superior.    He  had  greater 
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depth  and  Tariety  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect 
command  of  his  intellectual  treaiurei.  It  was  not 
merely  with  the  main  stream  of  Roman  history  that 
be  was  familiar.  All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
—the  art  of  war,  philosophy,  thecdogy,  jurisprudence, 
geofcraphy  (down  to  its  minutest  point),  every  shade 
of  manners,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
tnd  contemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with 
Uborious  diligence  and  complete  success.  Hume 
was  elaborate,  but  it  was  only  with  respect  to  style. 
Errors  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 
every  edition,  while  the  author  was  purifying  his 
periods  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.  The  labour 
of  Gibbon  was  dir«;ted  to  higher  objects — ^to-  the 
accnmnlatioo  of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
authors.  His  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered. 
In  erudition  ani  comprehensiveness  of  intellect, 
Gibbon  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
English  historians.  The  vast  range  of  his  subject, 
and  the  tone  of  dignity  which  he  preserves  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  capacious  circuit,  also  give  him 
a  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.  In  concen- 
trating his  information,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 
ririd  imagination,  quickening  and  adorning  his 
varied  knowledge,  is  fully  equal  to  his  other  powers. 
He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he  describes, 
and  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
verB,  with  all  the  forQS  and  animation  of  a  native 
>r  eye-witness.  These  solid  and  bright  acquirements 
of  the  historian  were  not«  however,  without  their 
dnirbacks.  His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
sual than  philosophical — ^more  fond  of  splendour 
and  display  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the 
grandeur  cif  moral  heroism.  His  taste  was  vitiated 
and  impure,  so  that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by  offensive 
pruriency  and  occasional  g^rossness.  His  lofty  ornate 
diction  fatigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
notwithstanding  une  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
animated  narrative.  Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
feeling  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  Gibbon  seldom 
touches  the  heart  or  inspires  true  enthusiasm. 
The  reader  admires  his  glittering  sentences,  his 
toumamenta,  and  battle-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
and  masterly  sketches  ot  character;  he  marvels 
at  his  inexhaustible  learning,  and  is  fascinated 
by  his  pictures  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
luxury,  but  he  still  feels,  that«  as  in  the  state  of 
ancient  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  developed 
amidst  flattering  appearances:  *the  florid  bloom 
but  ill  conceals  the  fatal  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  Titala.**  The  want  of  one  great  harmonising 
spirit  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give 
Quity  to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible 
on  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work.  After  one 
attentive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  be- 
come saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
dom recur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  some  particu- 
lar fact  or  description.  Such  is  tlie  importance  of 
simplicity  and  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
that  this  great  histcnrian  is  seldom  read  but  as  a 
study,  whi&  Hume  and  Robertson  are  always  per* 
iised  as  a  pteasure. 

The  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translated  into 
French,  with  notes  by  M.  Guixot,  the  distinguished 
philosopher  and  statesman.  The  remarks  of  Quiiot, 
vith  those  of  Wenck,  a  German  commentator,  and 
numerous  original  illustrations  and  corrections,  are 
embodied  in  a  fine  edition  by  Mr  Milman,  in  twelve 
volumes,  published  by  Mr  Murray,  London,  in  1838. 
M.  Gniaot  has  thus  reoorded  his  own  impressions  on 
reading  Gibbon's  histocy  >^' Alter  a  first   rapid 
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perusal,  which  allowed  me  to  feel  nothing  but  tho 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  extent  and  the  variety  of  objects 
which  it  makes  to  pass  before  the  view,  always 
perspicuous,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
opinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin* 
guburly  severe^  I  discovered,  in  certain  chapttfs» 
errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important 
and  numerous  to  make  me  believe  that  they  had 
been  written  with  extreme  nc^gence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  partidity  and 
prejudice,  which  imparted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
fiicts  that  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  the  £ng» 
lish  express  by  their  happy  term,  murtpruentatiom. 
Some  imperfect  quotations,  some  passages  omitted 
unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  cast  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author ;  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — ^increased  to  my  eyes  by 
the  prolonged  attention  with  whidi  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflec- 
tion— caused  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  too  rigorous.  After  having  finished  my 
labours,  I  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  second  attentive  and  regnlar' 
perusal  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showed  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 
deserved:  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  on  certain  subjects ;  but  I  had  been 
far  fiiom  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  immensity 
of  his  researehes,  the  yariety  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  truly  philosophical  discrimination 
^luteste  (Tegprit)  which  judges  the  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  does  not  permit  itself  to 
be  blinded  by  the  clouds  which  time  gathers  around 
the  dead,  and  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  modern  dress,  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they  stUl 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  felt 
that  his  book,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work ;  and  that^we  may  correct  his  errors, 
and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  men  >have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  so  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  regulated,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.* 

[Qpinum  qf  the  AneieiU  PhUotophMm  oa  ihe  ImmoHaUty 

qftUSotUJi 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively 
oolours  the  ignonmce,  the  errors,  Mid  the  uncertiunty 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  W  hen  they  are  desirous  of  arming 
their  disciples  sgsiust  the  fear  of  death,  they  incul- 
cate»  as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  positisn^  that 
the  iatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  from  the 
calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  sufier 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  fiew  ssgsa  of 
Oreeee  aad  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted, 
and  in  some  respects  a  iuster  idea  of  hnmaii  nstiue ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  oft^  been  guided  by  their 
imaghiation,  and  that  their  imagination  hstf  been 
prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  riewed  with 
complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ; 
when  they  cxeroised  the  various  (acuities  of  memoiy, 
of  iiancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most  profbund 
speculations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and  when 
they  reflected  on  the  desire  of  fame^whiich  tnmmorted 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounda  of  death 
and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
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three kundred  iMMmg;  and  h9  mm  ftttended  to  the 
field  b^  a  foara  of  twelTe  thoottad  hcne,  wheee  belts 
and  teimitan  were  etndded  witk  sold. 

In  a  prirate  eoodition,  our  desires  aie  perpetoallj 
rrpresaed  hj  porerty  and  sttbordination ;  bat  tiie  lires 
and  labcmn  of  miUtens  are  deroted  to  tbe  lerTioe  of 
a  despotic  priuoe,  whose  laws  are  blindlj  obeyed,  and 
whose  inskes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  dazzled  bj  the  splendid  picture ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
araohg  US  who  would  obetinatelT  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comfoTts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  mar  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same 
AbdaLrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
oor  admiration  and  enry,  and  to  transcribe  an  authen- 
tic memorial  whicb  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
eeand  caliph.  '  I  have  now  reigned  aboTe  fifW  years 
in  rictofy  or  peace ;  belored  by  my  subjects,  iewAed 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honours,  power  and  nleasure,  hare  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  hare 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine happiness  which  hare  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amoimt  to  fimrteen.  0  man  I  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  praaent  world.' 

[Oonqued  ofJenuakn  hy  the  Cruuden^  a.  d.  lOdd.] 

Jcmsalem  baa  derired  some  reputation  from  the 
Buraber  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.    It 
WIS  not  till  after  a  lone  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Rome  oould  prerail  against  the  obsti- 
naey  of  the  people,  the  crany  ground  that  might 
sapemde  the  neoessitT  of  forufications,  and  the  walls 
and  towers  that  would  hare  fortified  the  most  acces- 
sible plain.    Theee  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
sn  of  the  crosadea.    The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews, 
their  nation  and  worship,  were  for  erer  banished ;  but 
natore  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  rite  of 
Jcrasslem,  thouch  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
lemoTed,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy.    By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
Uuee  years' pOBBC  aoion,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  bad  been 
tanght  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
defects  of  a  place  which  relicion  as  well  as  honour 
forbade  them  to  resign.     Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intmsted  with  the  defence ; 
bu  policy  stroTe  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by 
tlw  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
lepelchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.   His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ara- 
bians ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  tltat  the  besieged 
were  mors  numerous  than  the  besieging  army.    Had 
th«  diminished  strength  and  numbos  of  the  Latins 
allowed  them  to  erasp  the  whole  circumference  of 
four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
half),  to  what  useful  purpoee  should  tkey  kare  de- 
scended into  tke  valley  of  Ben  Himmon  and  tonent 
of  Cedron,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south 
snd  cast,  from  whence  they  nad  nothing  either  to 
hope  or  fear!     Their  siege  was   more  reasonably 
directed  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city.    Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  fint  swell  of  Mount  CalTaiy ;  to  the  left,  as 
isr  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  con- 
tinued hr  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  Count 
I    Bayroond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
I    the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
I    within  the  precincts  of  the  city.    On  the  fifth  day, 
Uie  cnuaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
^>e  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and 
of  icalinff  them  without  ladders.    By  the  dint  of 


brutal  foree,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp : 
the  influence  of  rision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  nj 
the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems,  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  oe  the  only  means  of 
Tictory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  Toracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Flanks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
Jenisuem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  tonents  were  dry  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relicTed,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building,  but  some 
laxge  beams  were  discoTered  in  a  cave  hy  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grore  of 
Tasso,  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
sported to  the  camp  by  the  rigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred ;  and  the  engmes  were  firamed  hj  some  Ge- 
noese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  m  the  har- 
bour of  Jaf&.  Two  morable  tunets  were  constructed 
at  the  expense  and  in  the  stations  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine ana  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  derout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fbttiiteation.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  Vinlant  and 
suconsfVil ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  and 
on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afteraoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stooa  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  afler  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupiant;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque — seventy  lamps  and  massy 
vases  of  gold  and  rilver — rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayed  the  senerosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  ofibred  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify  their  impUcable 
rage ;  they  indulged  themselves  tbjee  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy 
tibousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
hwmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom 
interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of 
these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  compassion ;  yet  we  may 
praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted 
a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  ffarrison  of  the 
citadel*  The  holy  sepnlohre  was  now  free ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  tiieir  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  elefgy ;  kissed  the 
stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitenee  the 
monument  of  their  redemption. 

{Appearanee  and  Character  <jf  Makcmei.] 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Ma- 
homet was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person — 
an  outward  gift  which  is  seldom  deepi8e<l,  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke, 
the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audienoe.  They  applauded  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counta- 
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nance  that  painted  ereiy  sensation  of  the  soul,  and 
his  gentures  that  enforced  each  exnression  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scnipulooalj 
adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  bjr  his  condescension  and  affin- 
bilitjr  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views  ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friend- 
ship or  universal  benevolence.  His  memorr  was  capa- 
cious and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  ima- 
Sination  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and 
ecisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
and  action  ;  and  although  his  designs  might  gradu- 
ally expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  wmch  he 
entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  original  and  superior  genius..  The  son  of  Abdallah 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these 
Kwers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bar- 
rian  ;  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
reduc^  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived 
of  those  faithfiil  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophic^  ob- 
servations which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  ; 
discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  R^man 
monarchies ;  beholds  vith  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under 
one  Ood  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive virtues  of  the  Ambs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  disponed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  chocked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  t^e  Arabian  world.  From  every  r^on  of  that 
solitary  world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribei,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  S3rrian  monk,  whom  thc>y 
accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Conversation  enriches  the  understand- 
ing, but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation  :  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a  necessary 
fiction — ^that  there  is  only  one  Ood,  and  that  Mahomet 
is  Uw  apostle  of  Ood. 


[Term  of  the  Conqueti  of  TinumTf  or  Tamerkme;  kit 
Triumph  at  Samareand;  hit  Death  o»  the  Road  to 
China  (a.  d.  1405) ;  Character  and  Meritt  tf  JVsiOMr.] 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Fenian  Oal( 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipe- 
lago, Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timour ;  his  armies 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his 
zpal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land; 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lofd 
of  so  many  tomaiu,  or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master 
of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphoni 
and  Hellespont,  of  Constantmople  and  Gallipoh,  wen 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the 
Turks.  On  this  great  occasion  they  forgot  the  difis- 
rence  of  religion,  to  act  with  unicm  and  firmness  in 
the  common  cause :  the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  thcT  separately 
withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  soothed  his  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embassies,  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of 
victory.  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword ;  and  reiterated 
his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  all^gianee^ 
from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  soon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitioas 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  com- 
pass— ^a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  maidi- 
ing  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering 
Europe  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  im- 
posing his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of 
returning  home  by  the  dei^erts  of  Russia  and  Tartaij. 
This  remote  and  perhaps  imaginary  danger  was  averted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honoun 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  aa- 
premacy  or  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  girafle,  tx 
camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Saour- 
cand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  and  al- 
most accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  national 
honour  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which  be  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  bj 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  be  now 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure 
his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of  China, 
founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his  prophet  Ma- 
homet. The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis 
was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders 
of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
venge. The  illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of 
Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.  Before  he 
evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the 
pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities 
and  nmprazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  the  diligence  of 
his  lieu  ton  ant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and 
description  of  the  unknown  regions,  ftova  the  soum 
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of  the  Iiiiih  to  th«  wall  of  Chin*.  During  these  pre- 
pantiona,  the  tmptfor  Achiered  the  final  conquest  of 
Ococgia^  pMiwd  the  winter  on  the  banki  of  the 
Anzee,  appeawd  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  slowlj 
Rtumcd  to  hli  a^ital,  alter  a  campaign  of  four  jears 
and  nine  mcmths. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  he  diiiplaycd  in  a 
dioct  isn^oee  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  t^s  people,  dintributed  a  just  mea- 
nre  of  rewards  and  punishments,  emploved  his  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gare 
andience  to  the  ambassadors  of  I'llgrpt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartaiy,  Ra^^ia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  pre* 
Knted  a  suit  of  tapestrr  which  eclipsed  the  pencU  of 
the  oriental  artists.    Tne  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror's grandmns  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
aarient  caliphs  was  revired  in  their  nuptials.    Thejr 
wen  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed 
the  liurury  of  a  great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  ricto- 
rioos  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchen* ;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat  and  rases  of  ereiy  liquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invited ;  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
manballed  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bassadors of  Europe  (says  the  haughty  Pernian)  ex- 
dndcd  from  the  feast ;  since  eren  tne  cauei,  the 
Bnallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.    The 
public  joy  was  tc^stified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
querades ;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ; 
and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
dcriee,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
of  their  peculiar  art.    After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chanibem ;  nine 
times,  accordin;^  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undremed  ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel, 
pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
cootemptuoufly  abandoned  to  their  attendants.    A 
general  indu];^uce  was  proclaimed ;,  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  jilcasure  was  allowed  ;  the  people  were 
dree,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  hintorian  of 
Timoar  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainnient  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  mouths  in  which  he  ceased  to 
exercise  his  power.    But  he  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  cares  of  government  and  war.     The  standard 
was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China;  the  emin 
made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select 
and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  ;  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
great  wagons  and  an  immense  train  of  homes  and 
camels  ;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
aboenoe«  since  more  than  six  months  were  employcil 
in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand 
to  Pekin.   Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
ooold  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  passica  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
■erentr-six  ]>arasangs  f  three  hundred  miles)  from  his 
capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.     Fati:rae,  and  the  indiscroet  use  of  iced  water, 
accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascend^  the  throne 
of  21agatai.    His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were 
disbanded;  China  was  saved;   and  fourteen  years 
after  his  deccaw,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children 
sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the 
court  of  Pekiu. 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
west ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
title  ;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
hJon  almost  as  a  deitj,  may  be  justified  in  some  de- 


gree by  the  pnuse  or  eonftonon  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  ct)rroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest, 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he 
spoko  with   fluency  and  elegance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.    It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  imiiroved  or  corru])ted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  bo  was  a  zealous,  though  nut  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  Mussulman  ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
logers, was  only  affeeted  as  an  inMtrunieiit  of  jiolicy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  einjiire  ho  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  r«l>cl  to  upiKMic  his  iK>wcr,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  aflTections,  or  a  miuifter  to 
mislead  his  judgment.     It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consrqucncT,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  bo  diKputcd  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  i>bf«c'r\ed,  that  the  cinninaiids 
of  anger  and  destniction  were  inore  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.     His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  bubniissivc  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ziii*!is,  nith 
the  bastonnade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.     Perhaps  his  heart  wus  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  {lerhups  he  was  iiol  inculpable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  {>ardouing  his  eneiiiies  ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  arc  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and 
it  may  be   sufficient   to  applaud   the  wisdom   of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished,   and    for  the   justice    by  which  he    ii 
strengthened  and  enriched.    To  maintain   the  har- 
mony of  authority  and   obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and   merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depreciations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandniaii,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indee<l  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense.    Timour  might  boast  that,  at  his  arcel>^ion 
to  the   throne,   Asia  was  the  i>rey  of  anarchy  and 
rapine,  whilst  luidcr  his  prosj>crous  luonarrhy  a  ^hild, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.     Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,    that    from    this   reformation  he   derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to   universal 
dominion.      The    four    following    observations    will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  gratitude ; 
and  perha]»s  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.      I.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  peniicious  than  the  disease.     Ry 
their  rapine,  cniclty,  and  <liscord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia   might   atilict   their  subjects ;    but    whole 
nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former.     The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies — by  columns  or  pyramids  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Ihigdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Doursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  sacked,  or  burned,  or  utterly  destroyed  in  hit 
presence,  and  by  his  troops ;  and  perhaps  his  con- 
science would  have  bet^n  startled  if  a  prient  or  philo- 
sopher had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
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and  order.  2.  His  mosi  dMiroctiTB  w»n  wws  rather 
initMult  than  conquests.  He  inraded  TuriLestan, 
Kipzak,  Runia,  Hindottan,  Sjria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
aitd  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desira  of  preserr- 
in^  those  distant  prorinoes.  From  thence  he  departed 
laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
cruop#  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient  natires.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  goremment,  he  abandoned 
them  to  the  erils  which  his  inrasion  had  amarated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  these  erils  compensated  hj  anj 
present  or  possible  benefits.  S.  The  kinsdoms  of 
Trannoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  fidd  which 
he  laboured  to  cultirate  and  adorn,  as  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  his  familj.  But  his  peaceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  bj  the 
absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  senrants,  and  eren  his 
sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.    The  public 


specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoerer 
might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration,  thej 
eraporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
gorem,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children, the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
ine  scene  was  again  inrolred  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  %nd  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conauest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  ffreat  Moguls)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  mountams  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  b^en  dissolred ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  haye  been  rifled  by  a  Persian 
robber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

[/nraUion  and  Ute  of  Gunpowder,'] 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  hare  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discorery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisire  superiority  over 
theii'  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments, 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoaL 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion, 
it  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  preciHo  era  of  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions 
and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  (jennany,  Ital^r,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  In 
the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 


reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  Tke 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  nratl 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probaUy  hf 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  east  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  first  attempt  vae 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warnre  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  wwe 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and 
this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walk 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resiit  the 
less  poient  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetiaiii^ 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicated  witheol 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egjpi  and  Persia,  tMr 
allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  mm  uomt 
propagiUed  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  adva»> 
tage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  Tio> 
tories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  cqb- 
tiast  the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous  diaooyeij 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  sdenoi^ 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  bii 
temper,  will  lai^  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  m^i^tui- 


ILetter  of  Gtbfxm  to  Mrt  Portm^AeanuU  qf  hii  Mbit 
of  Life  at  XoMsanfis.] 

Deoembar  t7,  ITHL 

The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in  their 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  own 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  quiet 
uniform  kind,  we  suffer  days  and  weeks  to  eii^pM 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  distant 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  under- 
standing have  extracted  from  human  life,  on  eveiy 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredients, 
my  silence  will  always  be  interpreted  as  an  eridenee 
of  content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed  (the  danger 
is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  mj 
letters.  Perhaps  I  should  have  continued  to  slumber, 
I  don't  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awakened  bj 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  letter.  *  * 

From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  men 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts — tlse 
consideration  of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  joa 
will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  sincerity, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  step 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  not 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  1  might  have  returned 
independent  and  rich  to  my  native  country ;  I  should 
have  escaped  many  disagreeable  events  that  hare 
happened  m  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliatncntaiy  life,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  conducive  to 
my  fortune.  In  speaking  of  the  happiness  which  I 
enjoy,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  the  preference 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and  though  you 
cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  wiU 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  Periia|ii 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together  were 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  haye 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  differ^t  characters  are  hap- 
pily blended ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  has 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantages,  and  to 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  interrapt 
the  hannony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  our 
neighbours,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  mo- 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pillan 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  building 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  season 
I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  before 
eight ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  study  to  break- 
fast, which  I  always  perform  alone,  in  the  English 
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ttjle ;  and,  with  the  ftid  of  Caplin,*  I  peieeiTe  no  dif- 
femce  between  Lnnaanne  nnd  Bentinck  Street.    Our 
moningt  ftre  nsonllj  paased  in  sepnmte  studiee ;  we 
nerer  approach  each  other*!  door  without  a  prerious 
message,  or  thrice  knoekin^^,  and  my  apartment  is 
abeadj  aacred  and  formidable  to  itrangera.    I  dreea 
at  half  pa«t  one,  and  at  two  (an  earl  j  hour,  to  which 
I  am  not  perftetly  reconciled)  we  ait  down  to  dinner. 
We  hare  hired  a  female  cook,  well  ikilled  in  her  pro- 
fenoD,  and  accustomed  to  the  taate  of  erery  nation ; 
as,  for  inataace,  we  had  excellent  minoe-piea  jreater* 
day.  After  dinner  and  the  departure  of  our  company — 
one,  two,  or  three  friends — ^we  read  together  some  amus- 
ing book,  or  play  at  dieas,  or  retire  to  our  rooms,  or 
make  -risits,  or  go  to  the  eoil^house.    Between  six 
and  teren  the  asaemblies  begin,  and  I  am  oppressed 
only  with  their  number  and  variety.    Whist,  at  ahil- 
lino  or  half-crowns,  n  the  game  I  generally  play,  and 
I  play  three  rabbera  with  pleasure.  Between  nine  and 
ten  we  withdraw  to  our  bread  and  dieese,  and  friendly 
eoorene,  whicdi  aends  ua  to  bed  at  eleren ;  but  these 
lober  hours  are  too  often  interrupted  by  priTate  or 
Bomennu  suppers,  iHiich  I  harw  not  tLe  courage  to 
mist,  thoudi  I  practise  a  laudable  abstinence  at  the 
belt  funidied  tablas.    Such  is  the  skeleton  of  my 
life;  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  Tital  and  substantial  parts,  the  characters  of 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  I  hare  Texy  easily 
connected  myself  in  looeer  and  doeer  bonds,  aooord- 
iDg  to  their  inclination  and  my  own.    If  I  do  not 
deoeiTe  myself^  and  if  Deyrerdun  does  not  flatter  me, 
1  am  already  a  genwal  iaTourite ;  and  aa  our  Ukinss 
and  dislikM  are  commonly  mutual,  I  am  equally 
latiffied  with  the  fi«edom  and  elegance  of  manners, 
and  (after  proper  allowances  and  exceptions)  with  the 
wwthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  indiriduals. 
like  autumn  has  been  beautiful,  and   the  winter 
hitherto  mild,  but  in  January  we  must  expect  some 
lerere  frost.    Instead  of  rolling  in  a  ooadi,  I  walk 
the  itreets,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  doak ;  but  this  exer* 
ciie  Lb  wholesome,  and«  except  an  acddental  fit  of  the 
gout  of  a  few  days,  I  nerer  enjoyed  better  health.    I 
am  no  longer  in  Parilliud's  house,  where  I  was 
inmost  etarred  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  I  now  enjoy  ereiy  Muefit  of  comfort, 
plenty,  and  eren    decent   luxury.     You  wish  me 
nappy ;  acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  more  con- 
dncire  to  happiness  than  fire  nights  in  the  week 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  fire  mornings 
(pent  at  the  (^istom-house. 

[iSemorb  on  Heading,} 


rnMseraaaitefoRntlia  prafaos  to  a  series  of  memoranda 
hfim  \iy  Gibbon  in  17B1,  uailor  the  title  of  Jbttnel  qfm^ 

*  Reading  is  to  the  mind,'  aaid  the  Duke  of  ViTonne 
to  Louis  XTV., '  what  your  partridges  are  to  my  chops.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  for  by 
reading  we  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  ounelres 
chiefly,  and  our  fellow-creatures.  But  this  nourish- 
ment is  easily  couTerted  into  poison.  Salmasius  had 
read  as  much  as  Orotius,  perhaps  more ;  but  their 
diflerent  modes  of  relding  made  the  one  an  en- 
lightened philosopher,  land  the  other,  to  spMk 
plainly,  a  pedant,  puffed  up  with  a  usdeas  eru- 
dition. 

Let  us  read  with  method,  and  propose  to  ourseWes 
in  end  to  whidi  all  our  studies  may  point.  Through 
neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often  disgraces 

Eat  readers ;  who,  by  skipping  hastily  and  irrogu- 
ly  from  one  subject  to  anottwr,  render  themseWes 
ioeepable  of  combining  their  ideas.  So  many  do- 
tecfaed  pasoeli  of  knowledge  cannot  form  a  whole. 

0  His  Englidi  vakt  ds  dMmbra 


This  inoonstancT  weakens  the  energies  of  the  mind, 
creates  in  it  a  dislike  to  application,  and  eren  robs  it 
of  the  adrantages  of  natural  good  sense. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contruy  extreme,  and  resped 
method,  without  rendering  ourselres  its  slaTCS.  Wnile 
we  propose  an  end  in  our  readiuff,  let  not  this  end  be 
too  remote ;  and  when  once  we  naTO  attained  it,  lei 
our  attention  be  directed  to  a  different  subject  In« 
constancy  weakens  the  understanding ;  a  lonr  and  ex* 
clusire  application  to  a  single  object  hardens  and 
contracts  it.  Our  ideas  no  longer  diange  easily  into 
a  diflTerent  chaimel,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  whidi 
we  haye  too  long  accustomed  ourselTee  is  the  only  ona 
that  we  can  pursue  with  pleasure. 

We  ought,  besides,  to  be  careful  not  to  make  tha 
order  of  our  thoughts  subserrient  to  that  of  our 
subjects ;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  prindpal  to 
the  acoessorr.  The  use  of  our  reading  is  to  ud 
us  in  thinkmg.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth,  perha^  to  ideas  unconnected  with  tha 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  I  wish  to  pursue  these 
ideas ;  they  withdraw  me  from  my  propoeed  plan  of 
reading,  and  throw  me  into  a  new  track,  and  from 
thence,  perhaps,  into  a  second  and  a  third.  Al 
length  i  begin  to  perceiTe  whither  my  reseainhea 
tend.  Their  result,  perikaps,  mar  be  profitable;  11 
is  worth  while  to  txy ;  whereas,  had  I  followed  tha 
high  road,  I  should  not  have  been  able,  at  the  end 
of  my  long  journey,  to  retrace  tha  progrsss  of  my 
thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to  ovr  early 
studies,  since  the  sererest  methoa  is  scarody  suflldcnl 
to  make  us  conoeiTe  ol^ects  altogether  new.  Ndther 
can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  ivad  in  order  to  writer 
and  iHio  oudit  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till  they 
have  sounded  its  depths.  These  r^ections,  howerer^ 
I  do  not  abeolutely  warrant.  On  the  supposition  thai 
they  are  just,  they  may  be  so,  perhaps,  for  myself 
only.  The  constitution  of  minds  diflers  like  that  of 
bodies ;  the  same  regimen  will  not  suit  alL  Each 
individual  ought  to  study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex* 
pressions  of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusioB 
without  comprehending  its  reason,  often  to  pause,  n» 
fleet,  and  interrogate  ourselvee,  these  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  easy  to  rive,  but  difficult  to  follow* 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost  evangelical 
maxim  of  foigetting  friends,  country,  religion,  ef 
giving  merit  its  due  praise,  and  embracing  tratk 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  what  ou^ht  we  to  readl  Each  indiridual 
must  answer  thia  question  for  himself^  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  eeneral  preoepi 
that  I  would  venture  to  give,  is  that  oi  Pliny,  *  to  read 
much,  rather  than  manv  things  ;*  to  make  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  worju,  and  to  render  them  fimii- 
liar  to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  perusals.  Without 
expatiating  on  the  authors  so  generally^  known  and 
approved,  I  would  aimply  observe,  that  in  matters  of 
reasoning,  the  best  are  those  who  have  augmented  the 
number  of  useful  truths ;  who  have  discovered  truths, 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be ;  in  one  word,  those 
bold  spirits  who,  quitting  the  beaten  track,  prefer  being 
in  the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with  the 
multitude.  Such  authors  increase  the  number  of  our 
ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to  their  suc- 
cessors. With  all  the  respect  due  to  Mr  Lodce,  I 
would  not,  however,  neglect  the  works  of  those  aca- 
demicians who  destroy  errors  without  hoping  to  sub- 
stitute truth  in  their  stead.  In  works  of  frmcy, 
invention  oug^it  to  bear  away  the  palm ;  chiefly  that 
invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of  writing ;  and 
next,  that  which  displays  the  charms  of  novd^  in 
its  subject,  chancters,  aituation,  picturea,  thoughts^ 
and  sentiments.  Yet  this  invention  will  mi«  its 
I  effect,  unless  it  be  aocompaniad  witb  a  gnuus  cmUft 
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tiou  whidi  tlMT  ezdte  are  mH  and  tender.  They 
4tm  off  tke  mind  trom  the  huny  of  business  and  in- 
tawt ;  cberiah  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and 
ygpduce  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
■tiona  of  tlie  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  lore  and 
frsuMbfaip.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste 
ii  &TOiirable  to  lore  and  friendship,  by  confining  our 
choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the 
compooT  and  conTenation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
Ton  wul  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
wbaterer  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are 
very  nice  in  dutinguishing  characten,  or  in  marking 
UkMnsible  dimermces  and  gradations  which  make 
nan  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
mse  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
it :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs 
with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another  ; 
aad  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
mewtx  feel  any  racancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But, 
to  make  use  of  the  silusion  of  a  celebrated  French 
•Btlior,  tlie  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
VBtdi  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
point  oat  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish 
Ae  smnllest  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well 
ii|EMtcd  his  knowled^  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  m  the  company  of  a  few  select 
He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 

of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
and  his  affections  being  thus  confined 
narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
farther  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
^nished.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
mptoTea  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
anloan  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant 


[Or  SimpUeity  and  B^nemaU,} 
[From  the  nine.] 


It  is  n  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
iaeomp^tible.  >\lien  the  affections  are  mored,  there 
is  DO  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
bcin^  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
fiKuftiea  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
fiedominatefl,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
szert  their  rigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
sf  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
Bcn,  and  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
ioch  as  conMist  of  reffectionM  and  obserrations.  And, 
•s  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging 
and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give 
the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that 
of  refinement. 

We  may  also  obserre,  that  those  compositions 
which  we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of 
taste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity,  and  hare  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
iriben  dirested  of  that  elegance  of  exnrcssion  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit 
of  the  composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
at  first ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the 
second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When 
I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the  fimt  line  recalls  the 
whole ;  and  I  hare  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself 
what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Cktullns,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the 
jal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley 
;  but  Pamell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 

the  first  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is 
mose  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
mppmrtl,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  the 
dec^oDS.  Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty, 
to  whom  we  grant  eveiything,  because  he  assumes 


nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

lEstimaU  of  the  ^eeU  of  ZurMry.] 
[From  ths  same.] 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  prepoi- 
terous  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
advantageous  to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  severe  morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident  to  civil  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  boUi  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  aie 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxurjr  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  d^ree  too  far, 
is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
eflTects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients ; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  And  though  these 
ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  measure  the  relish  of  tne  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself^ 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonsed, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  eigoy- 
ment.  Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a 
mightpr  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  ao 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  the  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assiduity 
in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  sprint  up  when  nourished  by  ease  and 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolen<^  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirita 
exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  rranementa 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  b<*ing  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and 
ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  perfection 
.in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
"^ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all 
the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused 
fVom  their  lethaigy  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn 
themselves  on  alisides,  and  carrf  improvements  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  tetany 
banished,  and  men  eigoy  the  privily  of  rational 
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crefttom,  to  think  as  well  m  to  act,  to  cultirate  tho 
pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  bodj. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  adrance,  the  more 
sociable  men  become.  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when 
enriched  with  science,  and  powessed  of  a  fund  of  con- 
TenatioD,  they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli* 
tude,  or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receire  and 
communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  taste  in  conyersation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise; 
vanity  the  foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular 
clubs  and  societies  are  everywhere  formed;  both 
aexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
^Mbce.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  whidi  they 
receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
nom  the  very  habit  of  convening  together,  and  con- 
tributinff  to  each  other's  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[After  some  farther  aiguments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  b^ets  mildness  and 
modeimtion,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxims  above  ngour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  diief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
Compassion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  ener- 
vating either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
industry,  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
itone  of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refinement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
ft  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with 
discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans 
marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said  with 
surprise.  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline  1  It  is  obserrable  that,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
militaiT  discipline,  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the 
only  civilised  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  loVe  for  the  arts 
and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactoty  reason  for  this 
d^lteaeracy  of  their  oountrymeo.    They  show  ui  how 


the  sword  was  dropped  at  onoe  by  all  the  Italian 
sovereigns ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  wae  jeakMU 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  ^>plied 
itself  entirely  to  commerce ;  Rome  was  eovemed  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  &en  became 
the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  one 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  could 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  thev  called  a  battle,  and 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  Uood- 
shed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  de- 
claim against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joming  to  its  poverty  Ukd 
rusticity  virtue  and  public  spirit,  rose  to  sudi  a  sur- 
prising height  of  grandeur  and  liberty ;  but,  havinjg 
leamM  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Asiatic 
luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  corruption:  whence 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  last  with 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classics  whom 
we  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  sentimentiy 
and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  tha 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East;  iniomudi 
that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  paintixiff  as  a  vice, 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popular 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  ages  A  tha 
republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  meet 

E'ous  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  cormptka ; 
I  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloqucnee» 
^h  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  m^, 
employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declamations  to 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  correctness 

But  it  would  M  easy  to  prove  that  these  writcit 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxunr  and  the  arts  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  goTemment,  and  the 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  plea> 
sure  depends  on  comparison  and  experience ;  nor  it  a 
porter  less  greedy  of  money  which  he  spends  on  baoon 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champagna 
and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  purchase  pleasuet 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire :  nor  can 
anything  restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money  hut 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  net 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  moet 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.         *        * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  ahnost  in- 
herent in  human  nature :  and  as  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  are  transmitted  ta 
posterity,  hence  it  is  tiiat  we  meet  with  so  many 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxuiy,  and 
even  science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  rallacy  is  eiMily 
perceived  by  comparing  dif!erent  nations  that  are  con- 
temporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartially^ 
and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  manners  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and 
cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  <^  all 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  and  by  the 
refined  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ascribed  to  all  the 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.  Thej 
might  justly,  therefore,  have  presumed  that  their  owa 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  greater 
virtue,  and  were  as  mudi  inferior  to  their  postmtf  hn 
honour  and  humanity  as  in  taste  and  science.  An 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  mav  be  highly  extolled  :  but 
I  believe  every  man  /rould  think  his  life  or  fortune 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tartar 
than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentlemen,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilised  in  the  most  civilised 
nations. 
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Wo  come  BOir  to  tho  neond  pooition  which  we  pro- 
foatd  to  illnftxatOa  to  wit,  that  ••  innooent  luxury 
or  a  refinement  in  the  art«  and  conreniencci  of  life  » 
adrantageout  to  the  public,  to  wheieTcr  luzurj  ceaseii 
lo  be  innocent,  it  alio  ccaaet  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
when  earned  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
ponlcioas,  though  perhaps  not  the  moet  pexniciout,  to 
political  iociety. 

Lee  OS  consider  what  we  call  Ticioun  luzurj.  No 
grmtification,  however  iienAual,  can  of  itwlf  be  esteemed 
ncioiu.  A  grati6cation  is  only  yiciou»  when  it  en- 
groases  all  a  man's  expense,  ana  leaves  no  ability  for 
muh  acts  of  duty  and  geueroifity  as  are  required  by 
his  situation  and  fortune.  SuppoM  that  he  correct 
the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expenite  in  the  edu- 
cailvu  of  his  chiKlren,  in  the  supimrt  of  his  friends, 
and  in  relieving  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 
to  tocictyl  On  the  contraiy,  the  same  consumption 
would  arise;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  pitMiucing  a  slender  gratification  to 
one  man,  would  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow 
mtisfactinn  on  hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
nise  a  diAb  of  pease  at  Christnia<i,  would  give  bread 
u»  a  whole  family  during  six  months.  To  say  that 
without  a  vicious  luxury  the  labour  would  not  have 
been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  some 
ochcr  defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence, 
mlfifchnessy  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
in  some  measure  provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison 
msj  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like 
wholeeome  food,  ii  better  than  poisons,  however  cor- 


Snppoee  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
at  m  Great  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 
I  aak,  ia  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
moat  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  Im  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  omnipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  disposition  t  To  ass|rt  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  ii  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
kahitanta,  they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
fsel  anj  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
ncknoM,  and  these  aie  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
All  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  our- 
kItcs  or  othen ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 
omd  from  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  core  to  remove 
all  the  rioee.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render 
the  matter  worse.  By  banishing  vicious  luzuty, 
without  caring  sloth  and  an  indifference  to  others, 
you  only  diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
thing to  men's  charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  asserting  that  two  op- 
posite Tioes  in  a  state  may  be  more  advantageous  than 
•itherof  them  alone ;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice 
in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for 
an  anthor  to  assert  in  one  page  that  moral  distinctions 
an  inreiitions  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
in  the  next  ^mge  maintain  that  vice  is  advantageous 
to  the  public?  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
fjetem  of  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
teans  to  talk  of  a  vice  which  is  in  general  beneficial 
to  society. 

1  thoii^t  this  reasonin^f  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
Mme  li^ht  to  a  philosophical  question  which  has  been 
much  diqmted  m  England.  1  call  it  a  philosophical 
enestion,  not  a  political  one ;  for  whatever  may  be 
tDc  conaequencc  of  such  a  miraculous  transformation 
of  mankind  as  would  endow  them  with  every  species 
of  Tirtue,  and  free  them  from  every  species  of  vice, 
this  coDcems  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 
poeeibilitiee.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substi- 
tating  a  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can  only 
cue  one  vice  by  another,  and  in  that  case  he  ought 
to  prrfier  what  is  least  penndous  to  society.  Luxuipr, 
when  cxceauve,  is  the  source  of  many  ills,  but  is  in 


general  nrofeimble  to  sloth  and  idleneas,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful 
both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevaili 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  without  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situatioo, 
demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

Cf  the  MiddU  Station  qf  Life. 

The  moral  of  the  followin;;  fable  will  easily  discover 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in 
strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain 
thus  bespoke  him: — *  What, brother!  still  in  the  same 
state !  !5til1  low  and  creeping !  Arc  you  not  ashamed 
when  vou  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which 
hare  favoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours  f  *  Very 
true,'  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  *  you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  my  low  condition  and  my  purity.' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  1  shall  tue 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  sucn  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep- 
tible of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of 
reason.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 
placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or 
below  him. 

Agur*s  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die:  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient for  me,  lest  1  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord!  or  lest  I  bo  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  affording  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  1  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  ezerciie  of 
it,  and  funiishes  employment  for  everygood  quality 
which  we  can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are 
placed  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  an^  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affability, 
ana  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his 
superiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Kvery 
moral  quality  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  aftor  this  ma^er,  be  much  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally 
to  lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  This  virtue 
is  friendship.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tem- 
pers are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  ue 
laige  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good 
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to  ilieir  fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  men  of  merit.  Thejr  make  no 
adrauoes  in  fain,  and  are  not  obliged  to  associate 
with  those  whom  they  hare  little  kindness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  stations,  who  arc  subject  to  have 
their  proffers  of  friendship  rejected  eren  where  thej 
would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But 
though  the  great  hare  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sincerity 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favours 
they  bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been  reiy  judiciously 
remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves  more  by  the  ser- 
vices we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  m  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  commerce  with  my 
finend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and  received. 
I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afiraid  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacencjr  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  everything  appears  in  its  natunJ  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
what extraordinary,  namely,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more 
natural  parts,  and  a  stron^r  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succession  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown  ; 
the  English  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteemed  the  most  shining  in  history.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  majesty,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  tiiose  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
great  capacity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Harry  11^ 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry  V.  and  VII.,  Elixa- 
beth,  and  the  late  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
.  mankind,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  fi^re  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
II.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis 
I.,  and  Harry  IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kind well  requires  a  great  dc»l  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surprising  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  used  to  say,  *Let  us 
divert  ourselves,  my  friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.' 
There  are,  indeed,  apme  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Harry  IVT  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
vigour ;  and  a  less  courage  and  capacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  gf^^  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare ; 
and  even  then  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 
business. 

Suioe  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
tic, reouire  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
ezflrtM  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  paiti 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  diiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander,  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman,  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar. 
Great  generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  barbariaat. 
Sweden  was  sunk  in  ignorance  when  it  produced 
Oustavus  Ericson  and  Qustavus  Adolphus ;  Muscovy 
when  the  Czar  appeared ;  and  perhaps  Carthage  when 
it  gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  pan 
through  a  long  gradation  of  its  Spensers,  Johnsons, 
Wallers,  Diydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a 
Pope.  A  nappy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature 
must  afford  the  richest  genius  that  comes  firom  her 
hands ;  education  and  example  must  cultivate  it  from 
the  earliest  infancy;  and  industry  must  concur  to 
carry  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  needs 
be  surprised  to  sec  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Persians ; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Greeks,  li 
certainly  matter  of  the  highest  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel- 
dom happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several 
at  once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many 
Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  lament ! 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Mil^ 
ton  in  England  within  these  hundred  years,  because 
every  one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  no 
man  were  allowed  tD  write  verses  but  the  pereon  who 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expect 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  years ! 

Werl  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  hy  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  viiioe  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  woa^d  car> 
tainly  challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  ma^ind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  leaet  Gali- 
leo and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the 
rest,  that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same 
class  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place ;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  thou^  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain,  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius :  of  the 
Enf  Ush.  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boilean, 
and  Voltaire  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Arioeto 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and'  historians  are  perhaps  more  laie 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exett- 
ing  the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  aoquirinf 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  pronounce 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraordinaiy 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  shoir 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favourable  ie 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom ;  but  m 
the  arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obviooi,  I 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 

The  Hartleian  theory  at  this  time  found  ad- 
mirers and  followers  in  England.  Dr  David  Habv- 
L£T,  an  English  physician  (1705-1757),  haying  im* 
bibed  fh>m  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  metn- 
physics,  and  from  a  hint  of  Newton  the  doctrine 
that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  substance  oi  the 
brain  that  might  throw  new  light  on  the  pbenomenn 
of  the  mind,  formed  a  system  which  he  developed 
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▼mtiiig  the  pleMoret  of  the  m  and  ear,  thoie  eipe- 
eUlly  that  require  extraordinarj  cultiue,  inch  ae 
arise  from  poetry,  painting,  Mmlpture,  music,  niden- 
ing,  and  architecture.  This  especiallj  is  the  dut^  of 
the  opulent,  who  hare  leisure  to  improre  their  mmds 
and  tneir  feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  gire 
pleasure  to  the  eje  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  in- 
ferior senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils ;  but  without  culture, 
scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  gnrntly  im- 
nrored.  In  this  respect  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  eoes 
hiuid  in  hand  with  tne  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  nearly  allied :  both  of  them  discover  what  is  ri^t 
and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and  education, 
hare  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them 
pure  and  untainted:  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  govern- 
ed by  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  molality, 
is  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagroeable ;  and  by 
these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still  deeper ;  he 
must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  iHiat  manly, 
and  idiat  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for 
passing  a  sentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable 
to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhi^ 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a 
rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  hiffh  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
deliffhtful,  being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  arc 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 


DB  BEATTTB. 

Among  the  answerers  of  Hume  was  Db  Bbattr 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  Etio^  on  the 
Nature  and  lawnttabilUjf  of  Trutii,  m  oppontUm  to 
SopkUtry  and  Bceptkigm,  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  logical  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Beattie  brought  great 
leal  and  fenrour  to  his  task,  a  respectable  share  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  a  better  command  of 
popular  language  and  imaginative  illustration  than 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  dry  and  dusty 
field.  These  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
fldal  tendency  of  bis  work,  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  highly  popular  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  so  suocessfbL  It  has  fallen  into  equal  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  is 
now  considered  unworthy  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  (tf  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  ordinary 
rcUgious  reader.  The  best  of  Beattie*s  proae  works 
are  his  Diaaerta^ong,  Moral  and  Critiea^  and  his 


£«M^  on  Poetry,  Munc,  ffc.  He  also  pnbUahed  a 
digest  of  his  college  lecturea,  under  the  title  of  £is- 
mentM  of  Moral  Sctemce,  In  these  works,  though  not 
profoundly  philoeophica],  the  author's  *  liv^dy  rdish 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  his  clear  and  deg^uit 
style,'  and  his  happy  quotations  and  critical  ezBm« 
pies,  must  strike  every  reader. 

[Oa  ^  Love  o/Natwre,"] 
[From  *  Besttie'S  EMsys.*] 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circvmsfeanee 
— *  And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  M^fwmt 
Dacier,  fix>m  the  turn  she  gives  to  the  passage  in  hsr 
version,  seems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  iwrhiys 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladness 
of  the  shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
those  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part  be  the  case; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  coosi- 
deration.  It  is  true  tliat,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  who  discern  the  causes  and  eflfeels 
of  things  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained  thsBi 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shape  and  size,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  naturs^ 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  there  is  a  q>laB» 
dour  and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minds 
cannot  attend  without  great  delisht. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  phuosophers  aie  equally 
susceptible  of  these  churning  impressions.  It  is  straoft 
to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before  whoni 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  duly  soe- 
cession,  vrithout  touching  their  hearts,  elevati^  thsir 
fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance.  £ren  of 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountaia 
forest  toMing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warblhag 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  sweet 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine^ 
grore,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  landseape 
ofilers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lov^, 
so  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  many  pleas- 
ing varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
could  never  afford  so  much  real  natisfaction  as  the 
steams  and  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddling 
and  squeaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations,  ana 
wranglings  of  a  card-tablet 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  different  make,  who^ 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  eoB- 
templation  of  nature  a  species  of  delight  whidli  thij 
would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other ;  and  who^  as 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of  that 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  n^tnre^  €>• 
claim — 

'  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  70a  me  deny  ; 
Ton  cannot  rob  me  of  tne  nature's  grace ; 
Tou  cannot  ihut  the  windowa  of  the  nky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  br^hteninf  Hmsi 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eveu* 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  seeds  of  tna 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  leaal^ 
thouffh  their  enthusiastic  or  visionary  turn  ^  muid« 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  calf  it,  should  noi 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting,  «• 
need  not  scruple  to  affinn  that,  without  some  portion 
of  this  enthusiasm,  no  person  ever  became  a  true  pool 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  works  of 
nature,  must  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  aoott- 
rate  observation  is  to  be  expected  from  those  ooljwho 
take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  if  \m» 
difi^erent.  In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wildop> 
ness,  in  the  cultivated  province  and  solitaiy  ials^  a 
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the  liovray  lawn  and  tnm  mountain,  in  the  mixr- 
mor  of  the  rimlet  and  in  uie  uprowr  of  tho  ocean,  in 
tht  ladianea  of  summer  and  (^oom  of  winter,  in  the 
tlmoder  of  lieaten  and  in  the  whiiper  of  the  breece, 
he  itiil  finds  something  to  louae  or  to  soothe  his 
imagination,  to  draw  forai  his  affections,  or  to  employ 
hif  understanding.  And  from  oTerj  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  eren  from  some  of 
those  that  aie^  as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  soond 
mind  derives  satisfaction ;  exercise  being  eqwdly  ne- 
oMHuty  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  botk  eqwdly 
productive  of  health  and  pleasure. 

This  happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
should  be  cherished  in  young  personi.  It  engages 
them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wondenul 
works ;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
pm  it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline ;  it  sup- 
plies a  tteTer-fiulinc  source  of  amusement ;  it  oontn- 
mites  even  to  bodi^  health ;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy 
■nbeists  between  material  and  moral  beauty,  it  leads 
the  heart  by  an  ea«y  transition  firom  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  transcen- 
dent loveliness,  and  makes  vice  i^p^  the  object  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
aace  with  the  best  deecriptive  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Thomson,  but  above  all  with  the  divine  Georgio^ 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
promote  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years;  for 
then  the  &oe  of  nature  has  novelty  superadded  to  its 
other  cfaanns,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  the 
heart  is  freefiom  care,  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
mDaati& 

Bat  not  to  inaiat  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
ostore,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  all  men  without 
eioeptioB,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
nankind,  that  th^  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
of  thinp  natural  ae  opposed  to  unnatural  1  Mon- 
Btnrns  sights  pleaee  but  lor  a  moment,  if  ther  please 
at  all ;  for  they  deiive  their  charm  from  the  bcuiolder's 
amaament,  which  is  quickly  over.  I  have  read,  in- 
deed, of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooees  to  adorn 
his  viUa  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
defonoity;  but  it  is  a  singular  instance;  and  one 
would  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
liriog  without  food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of 
poima.  To  say  of  anything  that  it  is  contrarr  to 
nature^  denotes  censure  and  disffust  on  the  part  of  the 
ipeaker ;  as  the  epithet  natural  intimates  an  agree- 
aue  quality,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to  imply 
that  a  thing  is  ae  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 
taite^  and  congenial  wiu  our  own  constitution.  Think 
with  what  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
vhich  nature  was  totalW  misrepresented,  and  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  of  operation  supposea  to  take 
place  rsDognant  to  everythlhg  we  had  seen  or  heard 
of;  in  whidi,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldneas  were 
atcribed  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and  jMWsionate 
«rtarhment  to  the  old ;  in  which  men  were  made  to 
act  at  random,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
ODvy  were  productive  of  love,  and  beneficence  and 
kind  affitction  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was  in- 
variably the  object  of  dislike,  and  ugliness  of  desire ; 
in  whick  socie^  was  rendered  happ^y  by  atheism  and 
the  promisraous  perpetration  of  cnmea,  and  justice 
and  fortitude  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  Or 
think  how  we  should  relish  a  painting  where  no 
'egaid  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colours,  or  any  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  where  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  snimals  were  placed  in  their  dioulders ;  where  the 
»y  was  green,  and  the  grass  crimson ;  where  trees 
pew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 
m  the  air;  where  men  were  seen  fighting  after  their 
hsads  woe  cut  ofi^  ships  niling  on  ue  limd,  lions  en- 
tttgled  in  cobwebs,  aneep  preying  on  dead  carcases. 


fishes  sporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants  walking 
on  the  eea.  Could  vuch  figureti  and  combinations  give 
pleasure,  or  merit  the  appellation  of  sublime  or  bean« 
tiful  t  Should  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  author 
mad!  And  are  the  absurdities  of  madmen  proper 
subjects  eithttr  of  amusement  or  of  imitation  to  rea- 
sonable beings  t 

[Or  SeoiHtk  Mnmc'] 

CFrom  the  same.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  to  every  other  style.    That  they  should 

{»refer  their  own,  is  not  surprising ;  and  that  the  me« 
ody  of  one  people  should  difier  from  that  of  another, 
is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps,  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  dilsrer  from  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  par- 
ticular expression  and  style  that  characterise  the  musio 
of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  sort  of  mflsic  Of  this  diversity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  example.  The  native  melody  of  we 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  or 
Erse  language  is  different  from  the  English  or  Scotcfau 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music,  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
ofier  a  conjecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ; 
which,  though  it  should  not — and  inde^  I  am  satis« 
fied  that  it  will  not — ^fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  howerer,  incline  the  reader  to  tlunk  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  soma 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  imture  of  passion 
has  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  gea* 
ture ;  and  so  strict  is  tne  union  between  the  passion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  is  not  in 
some  desree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature  which 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  the  eircumstancea  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anythinff  that  gives  a  peculiarity 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  alao  have  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countenance  and  even  in  the 
form  of  their  features.  *  Gains  Marius,  Jugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  warriors,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their 
correspondent  expressions,  which,  being  oflen  repeated, 
became  at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features  as  the  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whose  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  significancy  of  look  than  those  men  who,  being 
bom  and  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society.  And  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the  smoothness  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  face  is  less 
marked  with  any  strong  character  than  in  old  age. 
A  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  wt 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visago 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart,  must 
have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the  trade  or  profession  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterised.  They  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  gene- 
rally contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas  other  artiat^  whose  work  requires 
less  attention,  and  who  may  ply^  their  trade  and 
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amuse  themaelTes  with  conrerMtion  at  the  same  time, 
hare,  for  the  most  part,  smoother  and  more  unmeaning 
faces:  their  thoughts  are  more  miscellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform 
configuration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thoughtfulness  and  spirit :  a  dull  torpid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is 
in  general  true  of  the  risible  signs  of  our  passions; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audible.  A  man  habitu- 
ally peevish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  be  known  oy  the  sound  of  his  Toice,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.  May  we  not  fp  a  step  fiuiher, 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  mfluence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  compose  a  discourse,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
tune,  his  work  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  t  I  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  Swift  and  Jurenal  were  men  of  sweet  tempers ; 
or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.  The  airs  of  Felton  are  so  uniformly  mourn- 
ful, that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  hare  been  a  merry 
or  eren  a  cheerful  man.  If  a  musician,  in  deep 
affliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  lirely  air,  I 
believe  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  nafure  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work ; 
for  every  passion  suggests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature ;  and  the  conmosition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas  that 
occur  at  the  (ime  he  is  composing.  But  musical 
sounds  are  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  even 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  which  he  had  put  together 
when  elevated  with  joy.  But  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtful ;  though  I  have  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enou^  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  volun- 
taries, that  if  the  organist  *  do  not  feel  in  himself  the 
divine  enem  of  devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to 
raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concoied  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gUdly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.'  A  num  who  has  made  music  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  former  nuwters,  may,  by  memory  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion ; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  vulgar  and 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lulli,  that  once  when  his  imagination 
wa«  all  on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  ofterrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  F^«nch  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  struck  off  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  hair 
stand  on  end  with  horror. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  difierent  sentiments  m  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  give  different  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  impossil^le  to  account  for  some  of 
thephenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  general  a  melancholy  countnr.  Long  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
ofVen  obscured  by  misty  weather;  narrow  valleys, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipicai  rsaoond- 


ing  with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  muiy  parts  to  admit  neither 
the  amusements  of  pastujage  nor  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture; the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country ;  the  por- 
tentous noises  which  every  change  of  the  wind  and 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to 
raise  in  a  lonely  re^on,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and 
caverns;  the  grotoque  and  ghastly  appearance  of 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    Objects 
like  these  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  fanc^,  whidi  may 
be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and   ■oduil 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thou^ta 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.    If 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  reformation  in  fSt 
ligion,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  stiaiigtn, 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  superstitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  must  have  been 
more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  be- 
set with  the  bugbears  of  popeiy  and  the  darkness  of 
paganism.    Most  of  their  superstitions  are  <^  a  m^ 
lancholy  cast.     That  second  sight  wherewitii  acme 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  mumted,  is  conndsred 
by  themselvoi  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the  maqy 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  fancy. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Alpine  regions  do  likewise  lav  claim  to  a  sort  of  second 
sight.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  persons  of  livdy 
imagination,  immured    in  deep  solitude,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  stupendous  scenery  of  clouds,  pre- 
cipices, and  torrent^  should  dream,  even  when  tMf 
think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few  striking  ideas 
with  which  their    lonely  lives    are  divenified;   of 
corpses,  fVineral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  ter- 
ror ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.    Let  it 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  thon- 
selves  than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  professions  that 
are  continuallv  exposed  to  faUl  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  oflen  haunt  their 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow  the  ima^- 
nation  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  firom 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  of 
such  a  region  1  Strains  expressive  of  joy,  teanquil- 
lity,  or  the  softer  passions !  No :  their  style  most  havie 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  music  is.  The  wildest  iifa> 
gularity  appears  in  its  composition :  the  expreanoD  if 
warlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  even  to  the 
terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  unifomdy 
mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dreaij, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authentidty 
of  Ossian ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  thoaa 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remesi- 
ber  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  tau^il 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present 
a  very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  \ottr  hills 
covered  with  verdure ;  clear  streams  winding  throu^ 
long  and  beautiful  Talleys;  trees  produced  withoal 
culture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  there  crowding 
into  little  groves  and  bowers,  with  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude  to,  render 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favourable  to  romaatie 
leisure  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Sootoh 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages,  and 
hilh  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Melrose ;  a  rsj^on 
dbtinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of  rami 
scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  propoly 
enough  be  termed  Sie  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  au 
these  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive  of 
love  and  tendemeaa,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  tlM 
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*    I  beliere  it  [the 
riw  among  men  who  were 
ml  ahepherdd,  anil  who  actually  felt  the  nentimente 
and  affection*  whereof  it  ii  so  Teiy  ezpressiTe. 
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PBICB — ABBIHAM  TCCKEB — DB  JOSEPH 
PB1E8TLET. 


Db  Richabd  Pbice  (1723-1791),  a  nonconfor- 
mist diTine,  pnUiihed,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  the 
Prmciptd  QtUMtkmt  and  Difficultiea  in  Morah,  which 
attracted  attention  a«  *  an  attempt  to  rcyire  the  in- 
teUectnal  theory  of  moral  obli^^ion,  which  leemed  to 
hare  fallen  under  tlie  attacka  of  Butler,  Hutcheson, 
and  Hume,  eren  before  Smith.*  Price,  after  Cud- 
worth,  rapports  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
being  percciTcd  by  reason,  or  the  understandinfiTt 
ire  eqaally  immutable  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  ar^ed  that  reason  is  but  a 
principle  of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle 
which  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  ana  has  no 
pecolimr  clnim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supposed 
general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitution.  Price 
was  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
tnd  took  an  actiTe  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution :  he 
was  a  republican  in  principle,  and  is  attacked  by 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution. 

Abblaham  Tuckeb  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
squire,  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  atudied  metaphysics  at  his  country-seat,  and 
published,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
vmtd,  which  Paley  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
and  be  did  not  disdain  the  most  homely  subjects  for 
ezam|dea.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
in  pure  philosophy,  and  that  his  intellectual  views 
are  of  the  Hartleian  sch(x>L  IIow  truly,  and  at  the 
time  how  beautifully,  has  Tucker  characterised 


in  one  short  sentence  his  own  favourite  metaphysical 
studies!  *The  science  of  abstruse  learning/  he 
says,  *  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achillcs's 
r,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 


It  casta  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread them ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step 
QQ  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
spot  firom  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

In  1775  Db  Joseph  Priestley  published  an  ez- 
smination  of  the  principles  of  Dr  Reid  and  others, 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
sense,  amid  to  be  employed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
Piticatley  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
be  published  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Matter 
a^  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
rial system.  He  also  wrote  in  support  of  another 
unpopular  doctrine — ^that  of  necessity.  He  settled 
in  Krmingham  in  1780,  and  ofllciated  as  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation.  His  religious  opinions 
originally  Cadvinistic,  but  afterwards  became 
anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  excited  so 
opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
•a  he  states,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
^*^«w» !  Priestley  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
gnshed  chemist,  and  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
vdatire  to  light  and  colours,  a  history  of  electricity. 
Ac.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Itevolution  in 
1791,  a  mob  of  outrageous  and  brutal  loyalists  set 
^e  to  his  house  in  Birmingham,  and  dcstmyed  Iiin 
Hbrary,  apparatus,  and  specimens.  Three  years 
afkerwards  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  science  and  theology,  and  dietl 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  As  an 
experimental  philosoplier,  I'riestk'y  was  of  a  supe- 
rior class ;  but  as  a  nietajihysiLnil  or  etliiiiil  writer, 
he  can  only  be  consideruu  subordinate.  He  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
One  of  his  critics  (in  the  Edinburgh  Itevicw)  draws 
from  his  writings  a  lively  picture  of  *that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cliecrfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

liobert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religious  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley,  has  thus  eulo- 
gised him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — 

*  The  religious  tenets  of  Dr  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suiTcr  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied 
assiduit}',  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  tliose  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vaiK)urs  which  gatlier  round  the  rising  sun.  and 
follow  in  its  (*oursc,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  witn  a  softened 
cfiUlgcnce,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Without  niucli  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  ocuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
partment of  tlieolog}'.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  cliurch  of  Kiiglund  arc  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  leisure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  tlie  attacks  of  all 
assailants ;  and  even  when  the  standard  of  duty  was 
low  among  the  inferior  clergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  sound  polemical  divines.  It  seems  to 
lie  admitted  that  there  was  a  dcvAy  of  piety  and  zeal 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooi)ing  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  imperishable  foundations  of  true 
philosophy.  Da  Jorkph  Butlkr  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Analo(jy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  tf 
Nature,  which  appearetl  in  173(3.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  Dr 
Butler  reste<l  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  of  nature : 

*  he  reasons  from  that  part  of  the  divine  proceedings 
which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily  business 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comnrciiensive  part 
of  these  pnxxMHlings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  religion  reveals.'  His  argument  for  a  fiiturc 
life,  from  the  clianges  whit^h  the  human  body  under- 
goes at  birth,  and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ; 
and  fh)m  tlie  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds 
and  inse<*ts  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  powers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  same  tniin  of  argument,  in  support  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  followed  up  in 
two  atlmirable  lectures  in  DrT.  Brown's  Philosophy. 
The  work  of  ButkT,  however,  extends  over  a  wide 
field— over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in 
iiatund  and  revealed  religion.  The  germ  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen  (one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers,  who  died  at  Tyre 
in  the  year  254),  which  Butler  quotes  in  his  intro- 
duction.    It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  who  believvs 
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Ushop  of  Gknicesfeer — a  remaricable  transitioa  for 
the  Newark  attorpey. 

It  would  be  tedioai  to  detail  the  other  literary 
adrentores  of  this  arrogant  prelate.  The  only  one 
which  falli  particularly  In  oar  way  is  his  edition  of 
Fbpe's  works,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  nOent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
bequest.  The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope, 
perrterting  the  author's  meaning  in  numberless  in- 
•tancses,  and  fUH  of  malignity  against  half  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary 
litexmtiira.  Yet  Ibr  many  years  the  works  of  Pope 
could  not  be  possessed  without  this  monstrous  in- 
eamfataDoau  The  latter  yean  of  Warburton  were 
spent  in  a  wrianrhnly  state  of  mental  weakness, 
partltf  geoBBKNied  by  ^ief  for  the  loss  of  a  son ;  for, 
Bke  tht  botebef  animals,  this  man,  ruthleM  to  all 
otheni  had  kind  fbeiingt  towards  his  own  kindred. 
Ttn  9«aBi  after  his  death,  his  great  work  is  spoken 
of  bjr  QftboQ  as  already  a  brilliant  ruin.  It  is  now 
xaicjhr  nfened  to,  its  leaming  being  felt  as  no  at- 
tiiCMon  where  tiie  aolid  qualities  of  truth  are  want- 
jog,  Warburton  is  indeed  as  perfect  a  ptotit  of  the 
ftuiUty  of  talent  without  moral  direction,  as  could 
be  prodneed  tram  the  meanest  walks  of  literatura 
He  gave  all  to  a  bad  ambition,  in  which  the  chief 
object  seems  to  hare  been  to  make  his  fellow  crea- 
tarea  wonder  at  and  stand  in  awe  of  him.  8uch 
feelings  as  he  excited  are  doomed  to  be  transient 
They  hare  passed  away;  and  Warburton,  baring 
nerer  conferred  any  solid  benefit  on  his  kind,  is 
already  little  else  tlum  a  name. 

f  As  Oreeitm  Mythology — T%e  Varumi  Lighti  in  which 

it  teat  rqiarded.}  * 

[From  ttie  *  IMrine  Lesstian.*] 

Here  mattcn  rested :  and  the  Tulrar  feith  seems  to 
ham  remained  a  loor  time  undistun>ed.  But  as  the 
age  grew  refined,  ana  the  Greeks  became  inquiaitire 
and  waned,  the  common  mjthology  betnn  to  gire 
oABnce.  The  fpecalatire  and  more  delicate  were 
dhortud  at  the  absurd  and  immoml  stories  of  their 
godHy  and  scandalised  to  find  such  things  make  an 
aMthentie  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  matter  of  wonder  how  mich  tales,  taken  up  in 
a  baniaxous  ape,  came  not  to  sink  into  obliTion  as  the 
age  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their 
IndMencies  end  fahame  of  their  absurd itics.  Without 
this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  for  an  unlucky 
The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  hsid 
contributed  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  man- 
and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 
anthority^  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  l^  their 
writings,  which  time  had  now  consigned  to  immor- 


Volgar  paganism^  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
lying  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquisitive 
men*  woold  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rent. 
It  is  tme,  freethiuking  then  lay  under  great  diificul- 
laes  and  discoursaements.  To  insult  the  religion  of 
•ne*a  conntiy,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  dis- 
tiactioiiyWas  branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public 
infemy.  Yet  freethinken  there  were,  who,  as  is  their 
woaty  topiher  with  the  public  worriiip  of  their  country, 
threw  off  all  rercrenoe  for  religion  in  general.  Amongut 
iheae  was  Euhcmerus,  the  Messenian,  and,  bv  what  we 
eon  IcEarn,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  trioe.  This 
man«  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks 
en  religion  by  divulging  the  secr^  of  the  mysteries. 
Bat  as  it  was  capital  to  do  this  directly  and  pro- 
ftasedly,  he  contrived  to  cover  his  perfidy  and  maJice 
br  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance. 
da  pretended,  '  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came 
to  in  hia  tarels^  ha  iband  this  grand  secrst,  that  the 


gods  were  dead  men  deified,  preserved  in  their  sacred 
writing,  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  in- 
scribed to  the  gods  themselves,  who  were  there  said  to 
be  interred.'  So  far  was  not  amiss  ;  but  then,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  his  clans,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth 
but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended  *  that 
dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  ima- 
ginary divinity  in  these  early  heroes  and  conquerors 
created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  religious  wonhip  amongst  men.'  The 
learned  reader  sees  below  [note  in  Greek  omitted] 
that  our  freethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
sect,  that  fear  first  wade  gods,  even  in  that  very  in- 
stance where  the  contrary  poMiion  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height,  the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their 
deceased  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  address  hides 
the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  piece  of  malice.  lie  repre- 
sents those  founders  of  society  and  fathers  of  their 
country  under  the  idea  of  deiitruc*tive  cououerors,  who 
by  mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  into  subjec- 
tion and  slavery.  On  this  account  it  was  that  indig- 
nant antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Euhcmerus  the 
proper  name  of  atheist,  which,  however,  he  would 
nanlly  have  escaped,  thuu;j;h  he  had  done  no  more 
than  divulge  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not 
poisoned  his  discovciy  with  this  impious  and  foreign 
addition,  so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  secret. 

This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox  protectors  of  pagan  worship ;  and  they  were 
provided  of  a  tenipomry  defence  in  tneir  intricate  and 
properly  perplexed  system  of  symbolic  adoration. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack. 
The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defence 
of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the 
others'  symbols  added  their  own  allegories,  for  a 
sec«>nd  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy ;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  Htea<ly  patriots,  legislation  making 
one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  to  legis- 
late without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  building  castles  in  the  air.  So 
that  we  arc  not  to  wonder  they  toi»k  the  alanii,  and 
opposed  these  insultcrs  of  the  public  worship  with  all 
their  vigour.  But  as  they  never  lovt  sight  of  their 
proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence 
of  the  national  religion  should  tenninate  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  philosophic  speculations.  Hence, 
their  snp]K)rt  of  the  public  worshi]),  and  their  evasion 
of  Kuhenterus's  charge^  tume^l  upon  this  proposition, 
*  That  the  whole  anotent  mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  know- 
ledge.' And  to  this  it  is  that  the  leanied  Eusebius 
refers,  where  he  says,  *  That  a  new  race  of  men  rerined 
their  old  gross  theology,  and  gave  it  an  honester  look, 
and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  tnith  of  things.' 

However,  tliis  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and, 
after  all,  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  men's  private 
morals,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  Htoiy 
according  to  the  letter  would  not  fail  to  influence,, 
how  well  soever  the  allegoric  interpretation  was  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion ;  so 
that  the  more  ethical  of  the  philosophers  grew  peevish 
vrith  what  gave  them  mo  much  trouble,  and  answered 
so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This 
niado  them  break  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty 
resentments  against  their  capital  poets;  unsuitable,, 
one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authors  of  such 
noble  recondite  truths  as  they  would  penwade  us  to 
believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings.  Henoe 
it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homer  from  his  republic, 
and  that  Pythagoras,  in  one  of  his  extramundaite  ad-' 
ventures,  saw  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  peoanoa 
in  heU,  and  hung  up  there  for  saamplss,  to  be  blei 
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and  porifiad  from  the  groHDCM  and  poUation  of  their 
ideas. 

The  fint  of  theee  allegoriaeifl,  aa  we  learn  from 
Laertiui,  was  Anaxagoras,  who,  with  his  friend  Me- 
trodorus,  turned  Homer's  mythology  into  a  system  of 
ethics.  Next  came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the 
same  fables  made  aa  good  a  system  of  physics ;  which, 
to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed, 
he  entitled  AnHmm  ton  haJt  auUm  [Homarm]  Uat' 
nkemtmmtan.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity 
became  more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that 
all  Homer's  fM>les  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  moral  allcigories.        *        * 

DR  ROBERT  LOWTH—DR  C.  HIDDLETON — RET.  W.  LAW 

— DR  ISAAC  WATT8 — ^DR  RICHARD  HUKD— DR  a 

HORNS — ^DR  JOHN  JORTIN. 

I>R  Robert  Lowth,  leeond  ion  of  Dr  WiUiam 
Lowth,  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1710. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  became  successively 
bishop  of  8t  Darid^s,  Oxford,  and  London ;  he  died 
in  1787.  The  works  of  Lowth  dispUy  botii  genios 
and  leaminfT.  They  consist  of  PreUctUma  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  a  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  a  Short  In- 
troduction to  Engliah  Grammar,  and  a  Dranslatum  of 
Isaiah,  The  last  is  the  greatest  of  his  productions. 
The  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
elegance,  and  sublimity ;  and  the  work  is  an  ines- 
timable contribution  to  biblical  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  dirinc 
muse. 

Dr  Conters  Middleton,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  Life  of  Cicero,  mixed  freely  and  eagerly  in 
I  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Matthew  Tindal,  served  as  a  firebrand  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  popery  in  the  reig:n 
of  James  IL,  but  afterwards  renounced  it  Being 
thus,  as  Drummond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson, 
*  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  both/  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theology,  and  published  The  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  Asserted,  and  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation,  The  latter  had  a  decided  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  Waterland. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
remarks  on  Dr  Wateriand's  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  tiie 
confusion  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  He 
also  published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  of  the  Church,  which  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  were  perhaps  useful 
in  preventing  religious  truths  from  stagnating  in 
that  lukewarm  age;  but  in  adverting  to  them,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  fine  saying  of  Hall — *  While 
Protestants  attended  more  to  the  points  on  which 
tbey  ditTered  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  while 
more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed 
truths,  tlie  lovely  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 

•  under  the  storms  of  controversy.' 

A  permanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 

<  Christianity  by  tlie  writings  of  the  Rev.  WnxiAM 
Law  (1686-1761),  author  of  a  still  popular  work, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Hob/  Life,  which,  happening  to 

'  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  person  *  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of 
rational  inquiry.'  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonconfor- 
mist: he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

The  two  elementMry  works  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts — 
his  Logic,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  published  in 
1 784,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind  (a  supplement 


to  the  former),  were  both  designed  to  advance  fha 
interests  of  religion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  fha 
purpose.  Various  theological  treatises  were  also 
written  by  Watts. 

Dr  Richard  Hurd  (1720-1806),  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Warburton,  was  author  of  an  Inirodmeiiom 
to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  substanoe  ci 
twelve  discourses  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Hnxd 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowlejr'i  worioL 
He  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  preferment  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  declined  the  arehi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury. 

Dr  Oeoroe  Horme  (1730-1792)  was  anotlMr 
divine  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  various  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  Commeniary  on  Am 
Book  of  Psabns,  which  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  stiU  a  text-book  with  theolo- 
gical students  and  divines,  and  onitet  ezfcenaive 
erudition  with  fervent  piety. 

Dr  John  Jortin  (1698-1770),  a  prebendary  of 
St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  London,  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  an  independent  thec^ogian.  He  wrete 
various  dissertations,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiasiical  JKt- 
tory,  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  &c  The  freedom  of  aooM 
of  his  strictures  gave  ofience  to  the  high  chnrcii 
clergy.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  less  curthodoz  in 
his  tenets,  was  Dr  John  Jebb,  who  obtained  con- 
siderable preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  re- 
signed on  imbibing  Socinian  opinions.  On  quitting 
the  church,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian: he  died  in  1786,  aged  fifty.  His  works  on 
theology  and  other  subjects  form  three  volumes. 

Of  the  other  theological  and  devotional  produc- 
tions of  the  established  clergy  of  this  age,  then  la 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best  The  disser- 
tations of  Bishop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Lectwes  on  the  English  Church  CatechMem, 
by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Bishop  Law's  ConsiderationB 
on  the  Theory  of  Rdimon,  and  his  R^ections  an  Am 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  are  all  works  of  stan- 
dud  excdlence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kennicot,  in 
the  collection  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  Hebireir 
Bible,  are  ako  worthy  of  being  here  mentioned  aa 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature. 


GEORGE  WUITEFIELD— JOHN  WE8LET. 

Connected  with  the  English  establishment*  yet 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  re- 
markable men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Both  were 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  th^ 
enjoyed  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  divinea* 
George  Whitefield  was  bom  in  Gloucester  in 
1714.  He  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  wUh 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  Wliitefldd 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  preached 
them  with  incessant  activity,  and  an  eloquence  un- 
paralleled in  its  effects.  As  a  popular  orator  he 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his  andieneei 
almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  worth 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  New- 
bury, New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  are  tame 
and  commonplace,  and  his  admirers  regretted  that 
he  should  have  ipjured  his  fame  by  resorting  to 
publication. 

John  Wesley  was  more  learned,  and  in  all  re- 
spects better  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  founder 
of  a  sect  His  father  was  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  John  was  bom  in  1703.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Charlea. 
and  a  few  other  students,  lived  in  a  regular  system  of 
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pioai  Mtadj  and  dlidpline,  whence  they  were  deno- 
■»«»Mi«»<i  Methodiits.    After  ofBdating  a  short  time 
aa  curate  to  hia  &ther,  the  yoang  enthusiast  set 
off  aa  a  miaaicuiary  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained 
aboBt  two  jears.    Shortly  after  his  return  in  1738, 
he  eommenced  ildd-preaching,  occasionally  travel- 
liog  thrcugfa  erery  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
where  he  estmhlished  congregations  of  Methodists. 
Tbouaands  flocked  to  his  standard.    The  grand  doc- 
trioe  of  Wesley  was  unirersal  redem|ition,  as  con- 
toadiatinguished  tn/m  the  CalTinistic  doctrine  of 
particuUr  redemption,  and  his  proselytes  were,  hy 
the  act  of  conrersion,  made  regenerate  men.    The 
Metliodiata  also  receiyed  lay  conrerts  as  preachers, 
who,  hy  their  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquench- 
able enthusiasm,  contributed  materially  to  the  ex- 
tenaioQ  of  their  societies.    Wesley  continued  writ- 
ing; preaching,  and  trarelling,  till  he  was  eighty- 
eight  years  dt  age;  his  apostolic  earnestness  and 
fencnble  appearance  procured  for  him  everywhere 
profound  respect    He  had  preached  about  forty 
tbonaand  sermons,   and   travelled    three  hundred 
thooaand  miles.    His  highly  useful  and  laborious 
eareer  was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  March  1791. 
Hia  hody  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London  the  day  previous  to  his  interment,  dressed 
in  hia  clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  band ; 
the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.   The  funeral 
service  waa  read  by  one  of  his  old  preachers.  '  When 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  **  forasmuch  as 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of 
oar  dear  brother"  his  voice  changed,  and  he  substi- 
tated  the  word  fmiher;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congregation,  who 
were  ahedding  nlent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud 
weeping.'  *    At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  the 
number  of  Methodists  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
Weal  India  islands,  was  80,000 :  they  are  now  above 
a  million — ^three  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  writings  and  jour- 
nab  of  Weslrjr  are  very  voluminous,  but  he  cannot 
he  aaid  to  have  produced  any  one  valuable  work  in 
Avinity  or  gencaral  literature. 


aATHJLKIKL  ULBDNEE — HUGH  rARMEB — DB  JAMES 
fOSTEB — JOHN  LELAND. 

The  English  dissenters  now  began  to  evince  their 
regard  for  learning  and  their  ardour  in  study.  Da 
Nathaniel  Lardneb  (1G84-1768)  produced  some 
tieatiaes  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  theological 
stodenl  His  works  fill  eleven  octavo  volumes. 
The  chief  is  his  Credibility  of  the  Goepd  History, 
pobliabed  between  1730  and  1757,  in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  in  which  proofs  are  brought  from  innumerable 
aumcea  in  the  religious  history  and  literature  of  the 
first  five  centuries  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  nother  voluminous  work,  entitled  A  Larpe 
CoOectiom  of  Ancient  Jewiah  and  Heathen  Tettimontee 
la  Cfte  TnUh  tf  the  Christian  Religion,  appeared  near 
the  dose  of  the  author's  life,  and  completed  a  design, 
wfaicht  making  allowance  for  the  interruptions  occa- 
rioned  hy  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  impor- 
tance, occupied  his  attention  for  forty-three  years. 

Htor  Faemeb  (1714-1787),  a  pupU  of  Dr  Dod- 
dridge, was  author  of  several  religious  treatises,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  Dissertation  on 
MiradeM,  a  work  of  close  reasoning  and  profound 
thought  This  dissertation  was  published  in  1771, 
and  8^  maintains  its  place  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
cf  rereakd  religion. 

Dm  Jamsm  EorrEB  (1^97-1759)  is  worthy  of  no- 

a  fioothsT^  Lite  of  WMtoj. 


tice  among  the  dissenting  divines,  aa  having  obtained 
the  poetical  praise  of  Pope.  He  was  originally  an 
Independent,  but  afterwaids  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
He  wrote  Tracts  on  Heresy,  Discourses  on  NatunU 
BeKgion  and  Soeiai  Virtue^  and  other  theologieal 
works. 

John  Leland  (1691-1766)  waa  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  He 
wrote  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers  in  Et^amd^ 
and  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neeea» 
sity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  The  former  is  a  solid 
and  valuable  treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  best  confutations  of  infidelity. 

DB  HUGH  BLAIR. 

The  Scottish  church  at  this  time  also  contained 
some  able  and  accomplished  divinea  The  equality 
of  livings  in  the  northern  establishment,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  pastoral  labour  devolved  upon  its 
ministers,  are  unfavourable  for  studious  rcsean:h  or 
profound  erudition.  The  Edinburgh  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  att^Lnments^ 
and  the  universities  occasionally  receive  some  of  the 
best  dirines  as  professors.  Gne  of  the  most  popidar 
and  influential  of  the  Scottish  clergy  was  Da  Huox 
Blair,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.  He  was  at  first 
minister  of  a  country  church  in  Fifeshire,  but,  being 
celebrated  for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  he  was  succea* 
sively  preferred  to  the  Canongate,  Lady  Tester'i^ 
and  the  High  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettrcs,  which  extended  his  literary  reputation; 
and  in  1763  he  published  his  Dissertation  on  A§ 
Poems  of  Ossian,  a  production  evincing  both  critiosl 
taste  and  learning.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  hii 
death.  A  royal  pension  of  £200  per  annum  further 
rewarded  its  author.  Blair  next  published  his  i2A«- 
torical  Lectures,  and  they  also  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  dry  in  style 
and  manner,  this  work  forms  a  usefhl  guide  to  the 
young  student:  it  is  carefully  arranged,  containa 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rary composition,  and  has  also  detailed  criticisms  on 
ancient  and  modem  authors.  The  sermons,  how- 
ever, arc  the  most  valuable  of  Blair's  works.  Th^ 
are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  by  incul- 
cating Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. I^found  thought,  or  reasoning,  or  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  possess,  and 
in  this  respect  they  must  be  considerea  inferior  to 
the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan  the  poet,  which, 
if  occasionally  irregular,  or  faulty  in  style,  have 
more  of  devotional  srdour  and  rivid  description.  In 
society  Dr  Blair  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  friend 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  virtue.  His  predominant 
weakness  seems  to  have  been  vanity,  which  waa 
soon  discovered  by  Burns,  in  his  memorable  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  in  1787.  Blair  died  on  tiie  97th 
of  December  1800. 

[On  the  Cvltiration  of  Taste,} 

[From  *  Blalr'i  Lectura.*] 

Such  studies  hare  thiK  peculiar  advantage,  that  they 
exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  ii.  They  lead 
to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not 
dry  or  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers^  in  the  path  of 
science,  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent  in  soma 
degree  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time 
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irom  thftt  more  toilaome  Ubour  (o  which  it  muBt  sub- 
mit in  the  acauisition  of  neoaiMiy  erudition  or  the 
inTestig&tion  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  bj 
the  happj  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most 
actiTO  sphere  cannot  be  alwajs  occupied  by  business. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequently  luiguish  eyen  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  haTo  not  some  employment  subsidiair  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
tiiese  yacant  spaces,  those  unemplored  interrals, 
which  more  or  less  ooenr  in  the  life  of  erery  one,  be 
filled  up !  How  can  we  contriye  to  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  hare 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  sare  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pemi- 
dous  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  bnnlen 
to  hixnself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures^  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Profidenoe  seems  plainly  to  haye  pointed  out  this 
useful  purpose  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  ^plied.  hj  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  purs 
faktelleet.  IVe  were  not  designed  to  groyel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able m  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abetract 
study ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  aboye  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  ai&  prepare  it  for  the  ogoyments  of 
Tirtue. 

So  oonsomuit  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  object  has  in  eyny  sge  appeared 
man  important  to  wise  men  than  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  (Mf  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
thoee  whose  minds  haye  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  iayourable  to  many  yirtues.  Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
•ymptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
drtt£e  in  the  more  yiugar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improyement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
leas  connected.  A  cultiyated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
note  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  dididsse  fideliter  artee 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feios.* 


The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 
public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external 
fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illus- 
trious and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  fitf  as  to  a^y  that  t^  improvement 
«f  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

eibese  polished  arts  hate  humsnlsed  msoklnd, 
ieflaned  the  rode,  and  oslmed  the  bolsteroQs  mlad. 


always  be  exoected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree. 
More  powerful  correctiTes  than  taste  can  apply  are 
necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which 
too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegut 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  but' 
face  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  Int«- 
rior  regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  ii, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  IVoid 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  geniui, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  risa 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  uiing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  8troo| 
degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good  maa 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man* 
kind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honoar, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  cao 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  imd  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  moit 
distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necet- 
sarv  siso  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and 
feeling. 

ID^erenee  hefwem  Totate  <md  fibwat.] 


[Framthe 

Taile  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinken,  con- 
founded. Ther  rignify,  however,  two  quite  diflerent 
things.    The  diffesenoe  between  them  can  be  dearij 

?t>inted  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
aste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  oonsidenhle 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arte,  who  has  little  or  haimv  any  genius  for  com- 
position or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts ;  but  genini 
cannot  be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genini, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  oonsideivd  as  a  higher  poser 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  some- 
thing inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  bat 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  maimer  as  strongly  to  impreH 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic ;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to  fbnn  the 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  further 
than  to  the  objects  of  tsiste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that 
talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  uUure  for 
excellinj^  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  spesi 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for 
poetry— of  a  genius  for  war,  for  poUtica,  or  for  an/ 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one 
particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature. 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  greatlj  im- 
proved, but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  aoouired.  As 
genius  is  a  higher  fSaculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  so- 
cording  to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excell«it  taste  is 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  sudh  as  music,  poetxy,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  who 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  all  these  aiis,  is  innch 
more  rare,  or  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is 
equally  and  indifltscntly  turned  towards  seveiml  di^ 
rent  professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  is  an^; 
although  these  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  m 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is 
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\  wkMj  directed  towBidf  ■ome  one  object,  exclasire  in 
of  othen,  tliere  if  the  fiurett  proepect  of 
in  thftt,  whAterer  it  be.    The  rayi  muit 
to  »  point,  in  order  to  glow  intenaelj. 

iOn  SMimity.} 

CFrom  tli0  Mine.] 


It  19  not  eeej  to  deecribe  in  words  the  preciie  im- 

iOQ  which  great  and  tablime  objects  make  upon 

behold  them ;  but  everj  one  has  a  con- 

of  it.     It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  eleration 

;  it  raises  the  mind  much  abore  its 

and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder 

which  it  cannot  well  express.    The 

ion  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  alt<^ther  of 

ions  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnit j, 

apfproaching  to  sereritj,  commonly  attends  it 

at  its  height,  rery  di^tinguishablo  from  the  more 

Tand  briiik  emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

Tke  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in 

fte  vaet  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 

;  attcfa  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 

Me  can  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  or 

tlic  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.     All  Tastness 

the  impression  of  sublimity.     It  is  to  be 

howerer,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 

not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth. 

Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  ret  a 

ki^  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  pre- 

dpioe  or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects 

vhieh  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.    The  excessiTe  gran- 

ieor  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 

ilB  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  from 

its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 

inenstible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters.    VThenTn 

ipaee  u  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 

MBB  of  extent  in  one  dimension  or  other  is  necessary 

to  nandeur.     Remore  all  bounds  from  any  object, 

sadyoa  presently  render  it  sublime.    Hence  infinite 

ipKe,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 

■ind  with  great  ideas. 

Frwn  this  some  hare  imagined  that  rastness  or 
nplitude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
fiaity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
■lay  objects  appear  sublime  which  hare  no  relation 
li  space  at  alL  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
if  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
nuing  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
Mud  of  rast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestable 
ffluid  objects.  '  I  heard  the  roice  of  a  great  multi- 
tide,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty 
tkanderinga,  saying.  Hallelujah.*  In  general,  we 
aay  obserre  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
ilwaya  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
eipioiM  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
BcBce  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
tuns ;  of  gTMt  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
■id  oTerficH^ing  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thun- 
der and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence 
«f  the  elements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 

C«r  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
ka  is  a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
Mntlj  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
^^Tw^la  of  Strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
ia  poeta.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ; 
bat  it  is  the  war-horse,  '  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
tbonder,'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
pigement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest 
exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
■eureea  of  the  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been 
^vajs  considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
Biagnifiecnt  spectacles  that  can  be  either  presented  to 
the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descrip- 


For  the  fbrther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  1  Not  the  gay  landsci^  the 
floweiy  field,  or  the  flourishing  city  ;  but  the  hoaiy 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand,  but, 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  verr  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
I>eity :  '  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  he  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'    So  Milton  :~> 

now  oft,  smidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark»  doM  heaven's  all  mling  Sirs 
Chooae  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured. 
And  with  the  m^ieaiy  of  darkness,  round 
Circles  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep  >* 

Ye  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  swi^ 

The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 

Oh,  Chaos,  hear  I  and  Phlegethon  profound  I 

Whose  solemn  empire  btretches  wide  around  I 

Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  tell 

Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hcU ; 

Give  me,  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 

From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  ths  dsj^— iPM. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  Ught^-Drydka. 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  aa 
instance  of  sublime  writing,  though  in  themselvei 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  effect  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in- 
distinct, the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  make  it 
aflfecting  to  the  imagination;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  aflfected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus 
we  see  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the 
appearances  of  supernatural  beinp,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of  superior 
power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscurity. 
We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following 
noblo  passage  of  the  bcwk  of  Job  : — *  In  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still ; 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heaid 
a  voice — Shall  mortal  nuui  be  more  just  than  Ood  1* 
(Job  iv.  16.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sublime  ae 
those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  moet  un- 
known, but  the  greatest  of  all  ol^ecta:  the  infinity 
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of  whoM  nature,  and  the  ctemitj  of  whooo  dnimtion, 
joined  with  the  omntpotenoe  of  his  oower,  though  thej 
ntipMa  our  eonoeptiont,  yet  exalt  taem  to  the  higheet. 
In  nnenJ,  all  objects  that  are  greatlj  raised  above  us, 
or  lar  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time, 
an  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Our  viewing  them  as 
through  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity  is  fiaTOur- 
able  to  the  impreisions  of  their  sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too  is  veiy  compatible 
with  grandeur;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few 
things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  methodical  appear 
sublime.  We  see  the  lunits  on  every  side ;  we  feel 
ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's 
exerting  any  great  effort.  Exact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is  much 
disr4*rded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks, 
thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildnen 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  nandeur 
than  if  they  had  been  aiyusted  to  one  another  with 
the  most  accurate  symmetiy. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  ait  can  make 
towards  producing  grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  in 
comparison  with  the  powers  pf  nature),  neatness  of 
dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principisl  part.  No 
pile  of  buildings  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity, 
unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  ii,too,  in  archi- 
tecture, what  IS  called  greatness  of  manner,  which 
seems  diiefly  to  arise  from  preeenting  the  object  to  us 
in  one  full  point  of  view,  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the 
mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur 
in  our  minds  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscu- 
rity, its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of 
sublime  objects,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
sentimental  sublime,  arising  from  certain  exertions  of 
the  human  mind,  from  certain  affections  and  actions 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chi^y  of  that  dass,  which  comes  under  the  name 
of  magnanimity  or  heroism ;  and  they  produce  an 
effect  extremelv  simUar  to  what  is  produced  by  the 
view  of  grand  objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with 
admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  Wherever, 
in  some  critical  and  high  situation,  we  behold  a  man 
uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself,  supe- 
rior to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great 
Erinciple  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish 
iterest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death,  there  we  an  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime. 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source 
of  this  moral  sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions, 
where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly 
displayed,  yet  if  extraordmaiy  vigour  and  force  of 
mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insenrible  to  a  degree 
of  grsndeur  in  the  character ;  and  from  the  splendid 
conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  fisr 
fitom  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration* 


DB  OaOlOB  CAMPBELL. 

Be  Gbobob  Campbell,  ptofkuor  of  diTinity  and 
afterwards  principal  of  Blarischal  college,  Aberdeen, 
was  a  theologian  and  critic  of  more  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  various  learning  than  Dr  Blair.  His  i>ft»- 
mrlatum  on  Mwadet,  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is  a 
oondttsive  and  masteriy  piece  of  reasoning;  and  his 
PhUoaophf  of  Rhetoric  (published  in  1776)  is  perhaps 
the  best  book  of  the  Idnd  since  Aristotle.  Most  of 
the  other  works  on  this  sabject  are  little  dse  but 
compilations,  bat  Oampbdl  brought  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  philosophical  acumen  and  learned  research. 
Its  utility  is  also  eoual  to  its  depth  and  originality: 
the  phikisoplm  finds  in  it  exercise  for  his  ingenuity, 
and  the  student  may  safely  consult  it  for  its  practical 
•aggeatlons  and  iliuitrations.    Dr  C3ampbeU*s  other 


works  are,  a  TVamthtum  o/tk$  Fowr  Goneb,  worthy 
of  his  talents,  some  sermons  preached  on  pablic 
occasions,  and  a  teriea  of  Lttbatt  on  EcdBnaaHeai 
Hi$tary,  which  were  not  published  tUl  after  his  death. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Hame  himaelf  admitted 
the  'ingenuity*  of  Campbell's  reply  to  his  sceptical 
opinions,  and  the 'great  learning' of  the  aathoc.  Hie 
well-known  hypothesis  of  Hume  ia,  that  no  testi- 
mony for  any  kind  of  miracle  can  ever  amount  to  a 
probability,  much  less  to  a  proot  To  this  Dr  Camp- 
bell opposed  the  argument  that-testimoQy  has  n 
natural  and  original  influence  on  belief^  antecedent 
to  experience,  in  illustration  of  which  he  remariced, 
that  the  earliest  assent  which  is  given  to  testimon j 
by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all  esperienoe^ 
is  in  ftct  the  most  unlimited,    ffis  answer  is  diTided 
into  two  parts ;  first,  that  miranles  are  cuptAiHe  of 
proof  flrom  testimony,  and  religions  miraries  not  leas 
than  others;  and,  secondly,  that  the  miracles  on 
which  the  bdief  of  Christiani^  is  founded,  are  snfll- 
dently  attested.    Campbell  had-  no  fear  for  the  re- 
sist of  such  discussions: — ^'I  do  not  hesitate  to 
aflirm,'  he  sajrs,  'that  our  religion  has  been  indebted 
to  the  aUemptty  though. not  to  the  mfeafioat,  of  ita 
bitterest  enemies.     They  have  tried  its  strength, 
indeed,   and,  by  tr^ng,  they  have  displayed  ita 
strength ;  and  toat  m  so  dear  a  light,  as  we  could 
never  have  hoped,  without  such  a  trial,  to  hare 
viewed  it  in.    Let  them,  therefore,  write ;  let  them 
argue,  and,  when  arguments  fail,  even  let  them 
cavil  against  rdigion  as  much  as  th^  please;    I 
should  be  hesrtily  sorry  that  ever  in  this  idand,  the 
asylum  of  liberty,  where  the  sphrit  of  Christianity 
is  better  undentood  (however  defective  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts)  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  I  should,  I 
say,  be  sorry  that  in  this  island  so  great  a  disservioe 
were  done  to  religion  as  to  check  its  adversaries  In 
any  other  way  than  by  returning  a  candid  answer 
to  their  objections.    I  must  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  am  both  ashamed  and  grieved 
when  I  observe  any  fHends  of  religion  betray  ao 
great  a  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  Uieir  cause  (for 
to  this  diffidence  alone  can  it  be  imputed),  as  to  show 
an  indination  for  recurring  to  more  fordUe  methodsL 
The  assaults  of  infldels,  I  may  venture  to  prophecy, 
will  nerer  overturn  our  religion.    They  will  prove 
not  more  hurtfol  to  the  Christian  system,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  greatest, 
than  the  boisterous  winds  are  said  to  prove  to  the 
sturdy  oak.    They  shake  it  impetuously  for  a  time, 
and  loudly  threaten  its  subversion ;  whOst,  in  efiect, 
they  only  serve  to  make  it  strike  its  roots  the  deeper, 
and  stand  the  firmer  ever  after.' 

In  the  same  manly  spirit,  and  reliance  on  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  Dr  Campbell  was  opposed 
to  the  penal  laws  against  the  (Catholics  \  and  in  1779, 
when  the  country  was  agitated  with  that  intolerant 
seal  against  Popery,  which  in  the  following  year 
burst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  Addrtaa 
to  the  PoopU  of  Scotkmdf  remarkable  for  its  cogency 
of  argument  and  its  just  and  enlightened  sentiments^ 
For  this  service  to  true*  rdigion  and  toleration  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  author's  windows,  and 
nicknamed  him  'Pope  Campbell'  In  1795,  when 
far  advanced  in  life,  Dr  Campbell  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  fh>m  the  Crown,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  his  situation  as  principal  of 
Marischal  college.  He  enjoyed  this  well-earned  re- 
ward only  one  year,  dying  in  1796,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  With  the  single  exception  of  fh* 
Robertson  the  historian  (who  shone  in  a  totally 
different  walk),  the  name  of  Dr  Campbell  is  tlie 
greatest  which  the  Scottish  church  can  number 
among  its  dergy. 
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loft  under  tlie  presnim  of  dueMe ;  much  hM  been 
trifled  away;  and  much  hai  always  been  spent  in 
proTiflion  for  the  day  that  was  passing  orer  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble, 
if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
eain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstand the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afford 
light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defectire,  and  delirer 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deafoured  welL  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself ;  a  few  wild 
Dlunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  erer  free,  may  for  a  time 
iUmish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt ;  but  us^ul  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionaiy 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  bv  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task 
which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memoxy  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  It  shall  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  foigotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed ;  and  thou^  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  Enflish  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  Uie  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  obeer?e,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co-ope- 
rating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  themirom  the  censure  of  Beui ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 

K've  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surely 
I  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me !  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  Vhom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

rave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds, 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 

[JS^^MfiQpf  on  Lfmixng  at  lona,} 
[From  the  *  JonriMy  to  the  Western  Ldes.*] 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
waa  once  the  luminaxy  of  the  Caledonian  regioni^ 


~ 


whence  savage  clans  and  roving  baibarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religioB. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  m 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makea  the  pait| 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre* 
sent,  advances  us  in  the  disnity  of  thinking  beinA 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  ^ulosopEj 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  brav«j, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  p^ 
triotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  pliuns  of  Ma»> 
thon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  ameag 
the  ruins  of  Icfna.  \ 

iPardUel  hetweem  Pope  and  Dnfdem.1 
[From  ths  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.'] 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetiy  fttmi 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with  us- 
varied  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  diaracter  maj 
receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  hia 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  diseem* 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dnrden 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dxyden's  mind  ' 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  uioudits 
and  rugeed  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desiredte 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.    He  wrote,  and 

Erofessed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and«imsii 
e  pleased  others  he  contented  himseli!.  He  spent  no 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powen ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  waa  already 

food,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to 
e  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upoo 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  hiuH 
pened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  paaaed  tba 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind  ;  for  when  ne  had  no 
pecuniaiy  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:  he  desired  ia 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  Ul 
best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  th* 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expecting  no  indul* 
gence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself  Ha 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  puncta* 
lious  observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  n* 
defatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  bt 
forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  venr  lone  in  his 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  tham. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  beoi 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  of  'Thiitf- 
eight,'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  wen 
brought  to  him  by  the  author  that  they  might  ba 
fairly  copied.  'Almost  every  line,'  he  said,  *waa 
then  written  twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranacripty 
which  he  sent  sometime  afterwards  to  me  for  the  preaa, 
Vith  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  Hu  pip 
rental  attention  never  abandoned  them;  what  ba 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  oonedad 
in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  reviasd 
the  'Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  aome  of  its  imp«^ 
fections ;  and  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism'  received  manv 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  ad* 
dom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  rlcar- 
ness,  el^ance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  nad  perhaps  Uie  Judgment  of  Diydfl^  hak 
Dxyden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 
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In  acqimed  knowledge,  tlie  tuperiority  mutt  be 
allowed  to  Drjrden,  whoee  education  was  more  scho- 
iMtic,  and  who,  before  he  became  aa  author,  had  been 
allowed  more  time  for  ttndjyWith  better  means  of  in- 
formation. HLi  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he 
collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  ex- 
tcnsiTe  cireumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more 
of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local 
manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
oomprebensiTe  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by 
ninate  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Diyden,  and  more  oertunty  in  that  of 
Pope. 

Poetiy  was  not  the  sole  pnuse  of  either ;  for  both 
excelled  likewise  in  prose  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
hiB  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dxyden 
is  capricious  and  jaried,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
uaiforai.  Biyden  obe^  the  motions  of  his  own  mind, 
Pope  constrains  his  mmd  to  his  own  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Dzyden  is  sometimes  rehement  and  rapid,  rope 
if  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's 
ptge  ia  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 
diTCTsified  by  the  raried  exuberance  of  abundant  ve- 
getation, Pope's  is  a  velTet  lawn,  shayen  by  the 
Kjthe,  and  lerelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet, 
that  quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and 
biowledge  is  inert,  that  eneigy  which  collects,  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates,  the  superiority  must, 
with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
bad  onlj  a  little,  because  Diyden  had  more ;  for  eveiy 
other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pone ; 
and  eTtn  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  nas 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  ^ms.  Dry- 
de^9  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
bjioiD^  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic 
neoesrity;  he  composed  without  consideration,  and 
pablithed  without  coxrection.  What  his  mind  could 
rapplv  at  caU,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sougM,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
caation  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
that  study  might  produce  or  chance  mi^ht  supply. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope 
continues  loneer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire 
the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regu- 
lar and  constant.  D^den  often  surpasses  expecta- 
tion, and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.    Diyden  is  read 

with  frequent  astoniahment,  and  Pope  with  peipetual 
deUAt.  r-  ir    ir- 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  consi- 
dered, be  found  just  ;  and  if  the  reader  should  sus- 
pect me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness 
for  the  memoir  of  Divden,  let  him  not  too  hastily 
condemn  me,  for  meditation  and  inquiiy  may,  per^ 
hap0,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determi- 
nation. 


IPiamt  of  ihs  MtBeriet  cf  Tfor.] 
[From  tha«Thoii|hts  on  the  Falkland  Islaads.'] 

It  n  wonderAil  with  what  coolness  and  indifibrence 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced. 
Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils  to  their 
minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game, 
it  proclamation,  an  armv,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph. 
Some,  indeed,  must  nerisn  in  the  successful  field,  but 
th^  die  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  lives 
unidit  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  with  England's 
glotv,  smile  in  death ! 

Tm  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
iMioic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
fcnnidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of 
fche  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished  in 


our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  veiy  small 
part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  Ian« 
guished  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putre- 
faction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless ;  gasping 
and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  miseir ;  and  were  at 
last  whelmed  in  ^its,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  with* 
out  notice  and  without  remembrance.  By  incommo- 
dious encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  wheie 
conraee  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and  annies  uuggishly  melted 
away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilised  nationa 
make  ver^  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire. 
The  public  perceives  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an 
increase  of  debt;  and  the  few  individuiJs  who  are 
benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right 
to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger 
enjoyed  the  profit,  and  afler  bleeding  in  the  batUe^ 
grew  rich  by  the  victoiy,  he  might  show  his  guns  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years'  war, 
how  are  we  reeompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes 
and  the  expense  of  milliona,  hot  hj  contemplating 
the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  conliao- 
tors  and  commissaries,  whose  equipara  shine  likt 
meteors,  and  whoee  palaces  rise  lixe  ejualatioas  I 


OLIVER  GOLDBHmL 

The  *  Citiaenof  the  WorWl^GouMmrni, waapab- 
Ushed  in  aooUected  shape  in  1768,  and  his  *EiMiyi' 
about  tiie  tame  timOi  As  a  light  critic,  a  sportiTe 
yet  tender  and  insinuating  monliat,  and  obsorrer  of 
men  and  mannera,  we  have  no  hetitation  in  placing 
Goldsmith  fiar  above  Johnson.  His  chaste  humour, 
poetical  Dancy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these 
essays  (tot  the  Citiflen  of  the  World  conaista  of  de- 
tadied  pieces)  a  mine  of  livdy  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English.  The  story  of  the 
Old  Soldier,  Bean  Tibba,  the  Beverie  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  and  the  Strolling  Flayer,  are  in  th« 
finest  vein  of  stozy-teOing ;  while  tiie  Eastern  Apo- 
logue, Asem,  an  Eastern  Tale,  and  Alcander  and 
Septimius,  are  tinged  with  the  Hght  of  true  poetry 
and  imagination.  Wheretheautiior  speaks  of  actual 
life,  and  the  *lkshion  of  our  estate,'  we  see  the 
workings  of  ezperienoe  and  a  finely  meditative 
mind.  '  The  History  of  Animated  Nature,'  not  pnb« 
lished  till  after  his  death,  is  imbaed  with  the  same 
graces  of  composition.  Goldsmith  was  no  naturalist^ 
strictly  speaking,  but  his  descriptions  are  oftea 
vivid  and  beautSU,  and  his  histc^  is  well  caku* 
lated  to  awaken  a  love  of  nature  and  a  study  of  Hi 
various  phenomena. 

ISceMTjf  of  the  AljpiJ] 
[From  the 'Hlstoiy  of  the  Berth  SMdAnhnatsdWatmaT 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr  Pope's 
description  of  a  traveller  stiwnin^  up  the  Alps. 
Every  mountain  he  comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  tke 
last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill  ri^  before 
him  ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  nnds  the  highest  sum- 
mit almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
Jiuitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and 
ertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour,  the 
grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more 
moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather  be- 
comes more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this 
dieaiy  passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
valley  of  surprisine  verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun  cofiected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the 
surrounding  heights.    But  it  much  more  frequently 
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bappens  that  lie  sees  only  frightful  pr«ctpiow  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  de^h,  from  whence  riven  are 
formed,  and  fonntaint  denre  their  originaL  On  those 
places  next  the  highest  summits  vegetation  is  scaroelj 
carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most 
hardj  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
either  continually  refingerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  corering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
thiually  accumulating.  Upon  emeiging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
•erener  region,  where  Yegetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise 
perpendicularly  abore  him ;  while  he  views  beneath 
Aim  all  the  combat  of  the  elemoits,  clouds  at  his  feet, 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  be- 
low. A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves.  Circular  runbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

[AShetdki^iheUfUvene.'] 
[Fram  the  ssma.] 


The  world  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  mansion, 
where  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  gratefril.  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
charms  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
«f  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  subeistonce. 

Our  pMlosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
forprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in 
ms^inff  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature — ^in 
providuig  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity ;  so  that  in  every  age  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  efibrt  of  human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  (peatest  amusements  of 
Ufe,  and  gives  higher  satisfacttons  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afibrd.  A  man  of  thia  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industrionsly 
examines  all  things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finished  animal,  and  when  his  limited  organs 
can  no  longer  make  the  dis(|uisition,  be  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inouiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  De  more  ancuft  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  uded  b^rhis  imagina- 
tion, furnishes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  whidi  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planete,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
orainate  to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  frt>m  their  ap- 
parent deviations,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  drcuite  with  great  exactness  and  strict  regula- 
rity. They  have  bran  discovered  as  forming  with  obr 
esorth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obedient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exertioQ  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  quality  by  which  the  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  might  be  continued,  without 
his  immediate  assistance.  This  <^uality  ia  called  at- 
traction, a  sort  of  approximating  mfluence,  which  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestriiJ  or  oSestial,  are  found  to 
possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  fiv  the  great- 
est body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  poswesed 
of  much  the  gres[test  share  of  this  attracting  power ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  are,  of 
course,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were 
this  power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  the  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself;  but  it  is  equally  coun- 
teracted by  another  power  of  eanal  efficacy ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  received  when  it 
was  impelled  forward  bv  the  divine  ardiltect  upon  ito 
first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of  our  eystem 
being  thus  acted  upon  by  two  opposing  powers; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  which  drives 
them  straight  forward  into  the  great  void  of  space, 
thev  pursue  a  track  between  these  contnuy  directionj ; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  obey- 
ing two  opposite  forces,  circulates  ro^d  ite  great 
centre  of  heat  and  motion.  ' 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  hanbony  of  our 
planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midst, 
gives  heat  and  light  and  circular  motion  to  the 
planete  which  surround  it :  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  pertorm  their  con- 
stant circuite  at  diflfcnent  distances,  each  taking  up  a 
time  to  complete  ite  revolutions,  proportioned  to  the 
neatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describe.  The 
lesser  planets,  also,  which*  are  attendante  upon  some 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  they  cir- 
culate with  the  same  exactness,  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  influenced  by  their  respective  centres  of 
motion. 

Besides  thoee  bodies  which  make  a  pari  of  our 
peculiar  system,  and  which  mav  be  said  to  reside 
within  ite  great  circumference,  there  are  others  that 
frequently  come  among  us  finom  the  most  distant  iiacte 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upon 
the  beautifrd  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  cometa, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  mankind, 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  pre- 
sent; all  we  know  is,  that  their  number  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  these, 
they  roll  in  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar 
influence.  Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  calcu- 
late the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them ;  but  ex- 
perience has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  veracity  of 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  thoee 
wanderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  other 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  whsA  obstacles  may  be 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  aooelerato  their  mo- 
tions, or  retard  their  return  f 

But  what  we  have  hithnrto  attempted  to  sketdi  is 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fiibric  in  which  the 
Deit^  has  thought  [m»per  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
omnipotence.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  bodies 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  le- 
moto  for  examination ;  these  have  no  motion  such  as 
the  planete  are  found  to  possess,  and  are  therefore 
called  fixed  stars ;  and  from  their  extreme  bviUiMicy 
and  their  immense  distance,  philosophers  have  been 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  suns  resembling  that 
which  enlivens  our  system.  As  the  imaginaticm,  aJso^ 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  fvw 
nished  each  with  an  attendant  svstem  of  planete  he- 
longing  to  itself  and  has  even  induced  some  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  ^  those  systems  whose  imagmed  sons, 
which  sometimes  happens,  have  beoome  no  Jatkmet 
visible^ 
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Bat  eoi^edorMof  this  kind,  whidi  noraMoning  ean 
•feertuB  nor  ezperinMBt  raach,  are  imther  Mousing 
thsn  ttsefuL  Thoiuli  we  see  tlie  gwatness  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Deitj  m  all  the  seeming  worlds  that 
■anoond  ns,  it  is  our  diief  conoem  to  trace  him  in 
that  which  we  inliabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  oontriranoe,  the  hifltorj  of  its  adran- 
tsges,  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  Ibnnation,  are 
the  proper  hosiness  of  the  natoral  historian.  A  de- 
icripiion  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  vsgetahles,  and 
minerals,  ii  the  most  delightfhl  entertainment  the 
mind  can  be  famished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  osefoL  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  con* 
dude  theee  commonplace  speculations  with  an  obeer- 
Tstion  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  n^ 
result  from  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnin- 
oenoe,  is,  that  it  will  teadi  us  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  apparent  irr^gnlaiities  we  find  below.  When- 
efer  we  can  examine  the  works  of  the  Deitr  at  a  pro- 
,  per  point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  his 
design,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformitr,  beautj,  and 
pfecision.  The  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan  which, 
though  ineweesiblj  magnificent,  is  jet  regular  be- 
yood  the  Jwer  of  invention.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  find  wp  i^tpaicnt  defects  in  the  earth,  instead 
of  sttemwng  to  reason  ounelves  into  an  opinion 
that  thi#are  beantiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  wj  that 
we  do  |fot  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  dis* 
Unce,  and  that  our  eje  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
jects to  take  im  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
In  ehort,  we  ni»7  oondndo  that  Ood,  who  u  regular 
in  his  great  prcdnctionsL  aeti  with  equal  unifotmitj 
int^Uttle. 

[From  the  ssme.] 


Those  who  hmve  been  much  upon  oar  coasts  know 
that  then  are  two  difilSetent  kmds  of  shoree  that 
whidi  dants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentle  dedivity, 
sad  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
leems  set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
vsding  deeps.  It  ie  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  gull  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer 
them  a  retreat  for  weir  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
lopply.  It  u  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
tbs  diors  is  composed,  that'the  fast  variety  of  sea- 
fowl  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath^ 
that  oontinuidly  boU  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
mto  sn  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  lut 
out  over  the  water,  while  the  ra^ng  of  the  sea  makes 
the  place  inaccessible  from  below.  These  are  the 
dtoations  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  rssort»  and  bring 
ttp  their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  obeerred  our  boldest  coasts, 
have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.  The 
bossted  works  of  art,  the  hij^iest  towere,  and  the  no- 
bleet  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison ; 
the  single  cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 
higher  than  the  cnling  of  a  Gothio  cathedral.  The 
m  of  the  shore  ofiem  to  the  view  a  wall  of  massive 
■tons  ten  times  higher  than  our  tallest  steeples. 
What  shoiUd  we  thmk  of  a  prsdpice  three  qnarten 
of  a  mile  in  height!  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda 
sn  still  higher  I  What  most  be  our  awe  to  approach 
the  edge  of  that  impeDdhk|(  heidit,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  unfhthenable  vacuity  below ;  to  ponder  on  the 
tenon  of  falling  ft>  the  bottom,  where  the  wavee  that 
iwell  like  mountains  an  scarcely  seen  to  curi  on  the 
nrihes^  and  the  roar  of  an  oosan  a  thousand  leagues 
breed  i^pean  softer  than  the  muimur  of  a  brook  f  It 
is  in  theee  foimidable  nansiens  that  myriads  of  sea- 
fewl  an  for  ever  ssea  sporting,  flying  in  security 
down  the  depthi  half  m  ttUe  beneath  the  leet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chou^  avoid  thoee 
frightful  precipices;  they  chooee  smaller  heights, 
wlMre  they  are  lees  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
oormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  teme,  that 
venture  to  theee  dreadful  retreatsf  and  claim  an  un- 
disturbed possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  siie 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  larse  as  a  swallow,  and 
their  loudest  screaming  ie  scarody  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  <n  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surface,  yet  it  oflen  happens  that  the  water 
foisakss  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leavee  a  noble  and  delirhtful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rodu  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  fallujg,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom. 
If  to  this  M  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  punuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  eveir  side^  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  nighest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into 
and  subsiding  irom  the  vast  caverns  beneath,  the 
pieroing  note  of  the  gull,  the  firequent  chatter  of  the 
guillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
heron,  and  the  hoane  deep  periodioil  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  'unite  to  funiish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  soene^  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  tha 
ice  of  all  sublimity. 

lOm^Inermted  Lorn  ^  Life  wUkAgi,^ 
[Frem  GoUsnlth'a  Eanye.] 


Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  lift,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangen  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  tenon  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increanng 
as  our  yean  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevail- 
ing passion  of  the  mind,  and  the  small  remainder  of 
life  IS  taken  up  in  unless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  naturs,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable  t  If  I  should  judxe  of  that 
part  of  life  which  liee  before  me  by  that  which  1  havw 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous^  Experience 
tells  me  that  mv  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  tnow  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  ta 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  perraade ; 
hope,  mora  powerful  than  either,  drssses  out  the  dis- 
tant piospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  permctive,  still  beckons  me  to  punue;  and, 
like  a  losing  gamester,  eveiy  new  disappointment  in- 
creases my  aiuour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  yeani  whence  conm  it,  that 
we  thus  make  greater  eflorts  to  prwerve  our  exigence 
at  a  period  wh«i  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keefungf 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  preeervation  of 
mai^ind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  les* 
sens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of 
evenr  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  n>oil1  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  infinnities,  feiued  death  no  more  than  when  in 
the  vi^ur  of  manhood ;  the  numberlen  calamities  of 
decaying  naturs,  and  the  consciousnen  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  ones  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  tenuinate  the  scene  of  mieery ;  but  hsp- 
pily  the  contempt  of  death  foreakes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  pngudioialt  tad  life  acquirsa 
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•n  imaginarj  Talae  in  proportion  m  ito  xeal  Ttloe  is 
no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  erery  object  around  us  increases 
in  general  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with 
it.  *  I  would  not  Aooee,'  says  a  French  philosopher, 
'  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been 
long  acquainted.*  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing 
them ;  visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluctance.  From  hence  proceeds  the  aTarice 
of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  possession ;  they  lore  the 
world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  life  and  all 
its  advantages,  not  because  it  fives  them  pleasure, 
but  because  they  have  known  it  Xcmg. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in 
prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free. 
Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliverer 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man, 
who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as 
follows:  ^ Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  impnsoned, 
though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  bemg  even 
confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored 
me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find  out 
some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  fonotten.  Permit  me,  then,  0  Chin- 
vang, to  wear  out  toe  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my 
former  prison ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  palace :  I  have 
not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me.' 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to 
that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  th^ 
prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  displeased 
with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captivity 
only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we 
have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  pos- 
terity we  have  b^otten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  inibitter  our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young 
like  a  new  acquMntance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
exhausted, is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing;  its 
company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  litUe  re- 
garded. To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears 
like  an  old  friend ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in 
former  converMati<m ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise, 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  an- 
guish in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succession  of  future 
happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He  professed 
an  aversion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
same  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition.  '  If  life 
be  in  youth  so  displeasing,'  cried  be  to  himself '  what 
will  it  appear  whan  age  comes  on !  if  it  be  at  pressnt 
indiflTerent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable.'^  This 
thouffht  imbittared  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with 
all  Uie  serenity  of  nerrerted  reason,  he  endcKl  the 
debate  with  a  pistol!  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to 
us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  have  Uwn  faced  old 


age  without  shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to 
live,  and  served  that  society  by  his  future  aasidaity 
which  he  basely  injured  by  his  desertion. 

[A  City  NighUPieee.'\ 
[From  the  *  CItlaon  of  the  World.*] 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two;  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  fugets  the 
hour  in  slumber ;  the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at 
rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  rereliy, 
and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  de- 
stroying bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  osm 
sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genms,  hot 
pursue  the  solitary  walk,  where  vanity,  ever  changing 
but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me — where  dke 
kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  duld, 
seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  I  The  d  ving  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  hot 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog ;  all 
the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  hoar 
like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  hnmaii 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  soli- 
tude will  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself^  like 
its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  trimnplMd 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  juik 
and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  short-sighted  presomp* 
tion,  promised  themselves  immortality  I  Posterity  can 
hardly  trace  the  situation  ff  some;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  otheit; 
and,  as  he  beholds,  ho  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the 
transience  of  eveiy  sublunary  posscssi<m. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over 
with  weeds;  there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile.  Temples  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  ruin. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made 
them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  sociity. 
Their  nches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  lAe^ 
though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again,  ccmquerad  by 
perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the  dcdfendaats  inlo 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  bat  aoBit 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded  I  And  those  who  appear 
now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  nw  attao^t  to 
hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  ooudi, 
and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors 
of  the  opulent  1  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  or- 
phans, whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  re* 
dress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity. 
Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror  than  pity. 
Some  arc  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  othot 
emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  hM  disclaimed 
them :  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  a&d 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  Thasa 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  daj% 
and  been  flattered  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  w^ 
ferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve!  Poor  howsnUn 
creatures!  the  world  will  give  you  reproaches,  b«t 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misfortiinet 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginaiy  uneasineas  of  tlM 
rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloqu«Ma^ 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympatbatie 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  eyair 
subordinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and  every  law  wkin 
gives  others  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 
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and  tfveiy  walk  of  art.  His  eulogiam  on  the  queen 
of  France  is  a  master-piece  of  patiietic  compositioti ; 
10  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tenderness, 
and  so  rich  with  colours  **  dipt  in  hearen,**  that  he 
who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may  hare  merit  as 
a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only 
too  pruliflc :  a  worid  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the 
spectres  of  his  own  creatioa  His  intellectual  riews 
in  general,  however,  are  wide  and  rariegated,  rather 
than  distinct ;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the 
British  constitution,  in  particular,  resembles  the 
coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
but  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use.'* 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  that  Burke's 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
Frendi  Rerolution  had  inflamed  him.  It  was  more 
chaste  and  simple ;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
this  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  his  later 
prodnctkxii  in  rigour,  fancy,  or  originality.  The 
egdtenncnt  of  the  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
defdopment  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
■peeches  have  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
—the  kte  ooes  most  genius.  The  former  are  a  solid 
sod  danible  ttmctore,  and  the  latter  its  *  Corinthian 


[#Vm»  tt»  tjpeedk  m  Oimeaiation  wM  America^  1775.] 


i  Ma  fljptakflr,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
I  orcr  tta  §■— i  consideration.  It  is  ^ood  for  us  to  be 
hsnii  W«  stood  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of 
vhafc  ii^  and  what  is  jtast  Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 
iMss»  mil  upon  the  tnture.  Let  us,  however,  before 
we  daseend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 
l^wth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within 
the  «hort  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  sixt^-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  whose 
memoiy  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in- 
•(rtanoe,  my  Lord  Bathunt  might  remember  all  the 
(itages  of  the  prepress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
least  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was 
then  old  enoon^  acta  parmhun  jam  Ugert^  H  qna  tU 
pderii  eogwmcen  virtm.  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 
of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 
QDe  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 
to  him  in  virion,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 
the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 
the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils) 
was  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son, 
lord-chancellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of 
hereditaiy  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
hjj^ker  rank  ^  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
with  a  new  one.  If  amidst  these  -bright  ^d  happy 
scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity  that  angel 
shoald  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  uie 
rising  elories  of  liis  country,  and  whibt  he  was  gazing 
with  aamiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
EDf^iand,  the  Grains  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 
speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  inte- 
rest, a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
body,  and  should  tell  him — *  Young  man,  there  is 
America— which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more 
than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 
oseoath  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  Eng- 
land has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of 
lOiproTenient,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 

*  Han's  Works,  m  editkm,  voL  iv.  p.  8t. 


succession  of  cirilisin£  conquests  and  cirilising  settle- 
ments in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you 
shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  sinj^le  life  I'  If  this  state  of  his  country 
had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  itt  Fortunate 
man,  he  has  lired  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day  I     *     * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  peonle  from  one  place,  thev 
will  carry  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ; 
they  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which 
they  were  disowned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistiole  cavalrr,  become 
masters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your 
collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing 
of  Pro?idence — *  increase  and  multiply.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair 
of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  \\  e 
have  invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We 
have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  nhould  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  hare  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  geneml,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  hare  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind  ;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
after  the  oflence;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to 
our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we  must 
gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  IS  often  more  than  suflicient  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to 
be  serriceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature 
still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increase  with  miseiy ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  fortunes  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prospe- 
rity, may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  nun. 
SpoUatii  artna  tuparunL 
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bimtdf,  and  icpentod  in  dust  and  ashes.  Bat  eren 
•0,  I  do  not  find  him  hlained  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  conniderable  degree  of  rerbal  aeperity,  thoee 
ill-nainred  neighbour!  of  hie  who  visited  his  dung- 
hill to  Rad  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
oa  his  misenr.  1  am  alone.  I  hare  none  to  meet  mj 
eocmiei  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  mjr  lord,  I  greatly  de- 
eeiTe  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  gire  a 
peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fiune  and 
aooour  in  the  worid.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
int.  It  is  a  luxuiy ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indul- 
gence for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all 
oi  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we  are  made  to  shrink 
from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
IB  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gcme  before  me ;  th^ 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
l^boe  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation 
(whidi  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to 
kim  to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
of  Badliard  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

[The  BritUh  Monardiy,'] 

Hie  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 
prescription,  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
against  old  possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
itself  as  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
injustiee.  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
•ad  such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  oountiy  and  our 
nee,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our 
choreh  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  tem]>le,  shall  stand 
mviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
hj  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
ci  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
gift  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
tamtn — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
aad  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
•ad  dikes  of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Lev^  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers 
flf  J^raaoe.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
•ad  his  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
this  realm — the  triple  coid  which  no  man  can  break ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 
aatioD  ;  the  firm  guarantee  of  each  other's  being  and 
•aeh  other's  rights ;  the  joint  and  several  securities, 
•aeh  in  its  plMe  and  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignitv — as  long  as  these 
endnrey  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we 
an  ail  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
Mivy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from 
iha  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  msoUnt  spurn  of 


[Marii  AntotmetUf  Quern  cf  France.] 

[Pkom '  Reflsotiaos  on  the  Berohitlon  In  FrMwa*] 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ; 
aad  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
snnisil  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her 
joat  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
eisvated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering 
Uka  the  morning  star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
kj.  Oh  1  what  a  revolution  I  and  what  a  heart  must 
I  haw  to  oontemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
md  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 
tiUn  of  veneration  to  that  enlhusiastic,  distant,  re- 
■piiilful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  cany 


the  sharp  antidote  aeainst  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenee  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivmlry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded ;  and  the  gloiy  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  sbail  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitudt*  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  numly 
sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone  I  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  cour- 
age whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

[2%e  Order  qf  NobUUy,] 

[From  the  nme.] 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the  laws, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  countiy,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privil^cs  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivi- 
dual to  prMerve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  iigustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this!  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Onmee  boni  nobi* 
litati  temper  faveiMUf  wss  the  saving  of  a  wise  and 
good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  wiUi  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  ennobling  principle 
m  his  own  heart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  in  hon- 
our. I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

[DepeHdenee  of  Engluk  on  American  Frtedvm.l 
[From  «A(ldreM  to  the  King.'    17770 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an 
English  people,  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
impositions  without  their  consent,  and  maintained  by 
that  exaction ;  instruments  in  subverting,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establishments  and 
respected  forms  of  goremments,  set  free  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the 
countrr  where  they  serve  ;  these  mm  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Great 
I  Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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denpiie,  and  had  been  aeciutomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  jour  ini^ttitT*s  troopt,  in  the  rotation  of  Mrrice, 
will  pan  tibrough  this  discipline,  and  contract  these 
habits.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  would 
not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest  of  mext :  we  must 
be  the  wont,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  it  hap- 
ymed  or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  empire 
of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  we 
IfNie  our  own  liberties!  We  deprecate  this  last  of 
evils.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doetrinei  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  ^goremment  over 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappj  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  our  own  libertj,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  have  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  aigu^ 
awaj  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  jour  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which  have  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  glorious  Revolution.  Bj  degrees 
these  doctrines,  bj  being  convenient,  maj  grow  pre- 
valent. The  consequence  is  not  certain ;  but  a  gene- 
ral change  of  principles  rarelj  happens  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  ot  government. 

Sir,  jour  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices  and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  pro- 
cured bj  foreign  mercenarj  troops,  and  secured  bj 
standing  armies.  These  maj  possiblj  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones ;  thev  must  be  the  subversion  of 
jours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.  The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authoris^  what  was  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safetj  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  libertj.  To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happj  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  rM»ne- 
rated.  From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  nave 
originated  the  statutes  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  jour  majestj  derives  jour 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  ffiven 
us  our  liberties;  our  liberties  have  produced  uiem. 
Evcrj  hour  of  jour  majesty's  reign,  jour  title  stands 
upon  the  verj  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,*  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possiblj  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  jou  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  different  parts  of  jour  do- 
minions, we  wish  to  laj  an  even  platform  for  jour 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  unmovable  stabilitj,  bj  laj- 
ing  it  on  the  general  freedom  of  jour  people,  and  bj 
securing  to  jour  majestj  that  confidence  and  affection 
in  all  parts  of  jour  dominions,  which  makes  jour  best 
securitj  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  settt  of  jour 
empire. 

[^DetiruetioH  of  the  CanuUk.'] 

{Traai  gpesch  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  ITBB.] 

When  at  length  Hjder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treatj  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
oouse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  oountrj  possessed 


bj  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminalf  a 
memorable  example  to  mankind.    He  resolved,  in  the 

{;loomj  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
eave  the  whole  Camatic  an  everlasting  monument 
of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom  tlie  fidth 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  tqgethcr 
was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confi- 
dent of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  misht,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution. 
Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  evei]r  enemy  and 
eveij  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  everj  quarter  whatever 
a  savage  ferocitj  could  add  to  his  new  nidimento  in 
the  arts  of  destruction;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  funr,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one 
black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  dedivitiii 
of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  Umm 
evils  were  idlj  and  stupidlj  gating  on  the  menacing 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horixon,  it  suddo^J 
burst  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  content!  npon 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic  Then  ensued  a  soent  ni 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eje  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequatelj  telL  All 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were 
mercj  to  that  new  havoc  A  storm  of  universal  fire 
blasted  eveij  field,  consumed  eveir  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  fljing  from 
the  naming  villages,  in  part  wens  slaughtered :  othen^ 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  ace,  to  the  respect  of  nlU^ 
or  sacredness  of  function ;  fathers  torn  from  ddldren, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  sf 
cavalrj,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  driven 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into 
captivitj,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land,  llieee 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled 
cities ;  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  thej 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exi- 
gency, were  certainlj  liberal ;  and  all  was  done  1^ 
chantj  that  private  charitj  could  do :  but  it  was  a 
people  in  beggaij ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched  onl 
its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  ers^ 
tures  of  sufferance,  whose  veij  excess  and  lozoij  in 
their  most  plenteous  dajs  had  fallen  short  of  the 
allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient,  it- 
signed,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almoet  with- 
out complaint,  perished  bj  a  hundred  a  daj  in  the 
streets  of  Madras;  eveij  daj  seventj  at  least  laid 
their  bodies  in  the  streets,  ot  on  the  glacis  of  Tai\jen^ 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granaij  of  India.  1  wna 
going  to  awake  jour  justice  towards  this  unhappj  pail 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  bj  bringing  before  jou  some  ef 
the  circumstances  of  this  pli^e  of  hunger.  Qf  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  wajlaj  the  life  of  man, 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  whernn 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  he  is :  but  I  find  mjself  unable  to  manage  H 
with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  <xf  hotiw 
so  nauseous  and  disgusting;  thej  are  so  degrading 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  thej  are  so  humi- 
liating to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts^ 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  thii 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  jour  general  ooq- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  mouths,  without  intermission,  tkii 
destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  tha 
^tes  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completelj  did  these 
m  their  art,  Hvder  Ali  and  his  more  ferocious 
absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that 
the  Britirth  armies  traversed,  as  thej  did,  the  Camatle 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  tha 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  thoj  not  see  one  roan, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  fourfooted  bcaal 
of  anj  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform  sili 
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leigMd  (nrer  the  whole  ngioo.  *  *  The  Carnalic 
if  a  oountiy  not  madi  inferior  In  extent  to  England. 
Figure  to  jronnelf^  Mr  Speaker,  the  land  in  whoee  re- 
presentative ehftir  joa  lit ;  figure  to  younelf  the  form 
and  fariiion  of  your  iweet  and  eheenul  ooantry  from 
Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  eouth,  and  ftom  the  Iriih 
to  the  Gennan  aea  eaat  and  weet,  emptied  and  em- 
bowelled  ^may  Ood  avert  the  omen  of  our  erimei  I)  bj 
■0  aocomplifllked  a  desolation  1 

[Hie  im/erau*  Between  MrBmhe  and  ike 
Duhe  of  Bedford.^ 

[The  Dnke  of  Bedford  and  fhe  Earl  of  Landerdale  attaoked 
Mr  Barke  and  Us  peniloQ  in  tlwlr  plaoe  la  the  Houee  of  Lords, 
and  Bnrke  replied  In  hie  *  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord/  one  of  the 
■MMt  Hreastto  and  UMMt  able  of  ell  his  productions.] 

I  was  not,  like  hie  Grace  of  Bedford,  iwaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  l^ffialntor — Nii/or  tn  ocleer- 
flsa  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  poescased  not 
one  of  the  qualitiee,  nor  cnltiTated  one  of  the  arts, 
thai  recommend  men  to  the  faTOor  and  protection  of 
the  great  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  Af 
little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by 
imposing  on  the  nnderstandingi  of  the  people.  At 
ereiy  step  of  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  step  was 
I  tnvened  and  oppoeed),  and  at  eveiy  tampike  I 
met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
igaia  to  prove  ic%  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
aiefiil  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
BnacquaiDted  wiAh  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise,  no 
lank,  no  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manl^  arts.  On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God, 
in  spite  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.    *    * 

I  know  not  howr  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
that,  whilst  his  Orace  was  meditating  his  well-oon- 
sidered  censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
Uomer  nods,  an^  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
snd  ss  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams^  are  apt  to  be 
ill-pieeed  and  incongruously  put  tosetner,  his  Grace 
prnerred  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  sub- 
)ect-niatter  from  the  crown-ffrants  to  his  own  familv. 
Tkis  is  *  the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In 
that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Grace  is  per- 
fectly in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel 
were  so  enormous,  aa  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but 
eren  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
He  tumbles  about  us  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
fiolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
it)  snd  whilst '  he  lies  floating  man^  a  rood,'  he  is  still 
a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  nns,  ms  whalebone,  his 
Unbber,  the  veiy  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
totrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covert  me  all 
over  with  the  spray — evexything  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne. 

la  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
royal  favour  I 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he 
jnttifies  the  grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of 
iBine,  on  the  faTourable  construction  of  which  I  have 
obtained  what  his  Grace  so  much  disapproyes.  In 
private  life,  I  haTo  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume, 
and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 
dewrves  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  live  with  him. 
Bat  as  to  public  serrice,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in 
foitone,  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or 
figure,  with  ttie  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a 
pvidiel  between  his  services  and  my  attempts  to  be 
eaeful  to  my  ooontxy.  It  would  not  be  gross  adula- 
tton,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any  public 


merit  of  his  own,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  servioee 
by  whidi  his  rast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My 
merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal ; 
his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makeehis  Grace  ro  vexy  delicate  and  ex- 
ceptions about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  haye  saia,  'tis  his  estate ;  that's  enough.  It 
is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  hia- 
tory  f  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tia 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  yeiy  old  pensions ;  he  ia  an  old 
man  with  yeir  young  pensions— that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attackinf^  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  ment  with  that  whidi 
obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  and  laborious  individuals  t  *  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  soyereign  is  not  to  be  taken* 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purohaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
ueman's  family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henxj 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much  such  another  as  his  master.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  nis  prey,  threw  the 
oflU  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  fayourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  wortiiy  fibyourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormity  of  the  fint,  waa  firom  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine^ 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  difiertnt 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  soyereign ; 
his  from  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or 
in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unofibnding  men ;  hie 
grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  fUnde 
of  iu4gments  iniquitoculy  legal,  and  from  possessiona 
volunSurily  surrendered  **/  &  lawful  propnetors  with 
the  ribbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from. 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  needy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  with  particular  fury  on  evexr- 
filing  that  was  great  and  noole.  Mine  has  heen  m 
endeavouring  to  screen  every  man,  in  eveiy  daas,  fitnn 
oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princeai 
confiscating  chief  goveinors,  or  confiscating  dem^ 
gogues,  are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy»  avarice,  and 
envy. 

llie  merit  of  the  orinnal  grantee  of  his  Grace's 
pensions  was  in  ^vinjg  his  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partakinff  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a 
part  of  the  national  church  of  his  time  and  countxy. 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
churoh  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  countxy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thence  to  a  eontempt  of  all  prescrip- 
tive titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and 
thence  to  uniyersal  desolation. 
I  The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  wm 
I  in  being  a  fi^yonrite  and  chief  adriser  to  a  prince  who 
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left  no  libertj  to  his  natiTe  oouniiy.  My  endeavour 
WM  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  and  for  all  descriptions  and  denomi< 
nations  in  it.  Mine  was  to  support,  with  unrelaxing 
vigilance,  ereiy  right,  erery  pririlege,  OTery  franchise, 
in  this  my  adopt^,  my  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
BTe  country ;  and  not  only  to  presenre  those  rights  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  CTery  nation,  in  cTery 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion  in  the 
vast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the 
larger  that  was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the 
British  crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  depopulation  on  his  countiy.  Mine 
were  under  a  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  king- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  shows  an  eminent  exam- 
ple, who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
Aouii  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soiL 

ICharacUr  of  Howard  the  Philanthropist,^ 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  witl^ont  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  wntings  have  done  much  to  open 
the  ^es  and  hearts  of  all  mankind.  He  has  visited 
all  Europe  —  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
ffrandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
mansious  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Alr^Miy,  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  ereiy  country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in  his 
own. 

JUNIUS. 

On  the  21st  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  political  letters,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Junius,  which  have  since  taken  their  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  the  English  language.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread  a 
feeUng  of  dissatisfaction  tliroughout  the  country. 
The  publication  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
Tiolence  and  asperity,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
the  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  said  justly,  that 
'the  press  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Without  any 
wish  to  express  political  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  government  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisdom  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  men  like  Chatham 
and  Burke,  and  writers  like  Junius.  The  most 
popohir  newspaper  of  that  day  was  the  Public 
Advertiser,  published  by  WoodfiUl,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  respectability.  In  this  journal  the  writer 
known  as  Junius  had  contributed  under  various 
signatures  for  about  two  years.  The  letters  by 
whkh  he  ia  now  distingiiished  were  more  careAilly 


elaborated,  and  more  highly  polished,  than  any  of  his 
previous  communications.  They  attacked  all  the 
public  characters  of  the  day  connected  with  tht 
government,  they  retailed  miu^h  private  scandal  and 
personal  liistory,  and  did  not  spare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  thdr 
language,  their  unrivaUed  sarcasm,  boldness,  and 
tremendous  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public  Every  effort  that  could  be  devistd 
by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  in^* 
nation,  was  made  to  discover  their  author,  but  hi 
vain.  *  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,'  he  writes 
to  his  publisher,  *  that  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  me,  imless  I  make  myself  known :  all  arts  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  would  be  inefi^ectoal.'  In  an- 
other place  he  remarks,  *  I  am  the  sole  depositofy 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.'  The  event 
has  verified  the  prediction :  he  had  drawn  axoond 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  secrecy,  that  aU 
the  efforts  of  inquirers,  political  and  literary,  fkilsd 
in  dispelling  the  original  darkness.  The  letters 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1769  to  1772,  whtn 
they  were  collected  by  Woodfall  and  revised  by  their 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  his  publisher^ 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  since  gone 
through  innumerable  editions ;  but  the  best  is  that 
published  in  1812  by  Woodfall's  son,  which  indndes 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  signa- 
tures, with  his  private  notes  to  fha  publisher,  and 
fac-simUes  of  his  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  Junius  are  moderate,  compared 
with  his  personalities.  Some  sound  constitntionsl 
maxims  are  conveyed  in  his  letters,  but  his  style 
has  undoubtedly  been  his  passport  to  fame.  His 
illustrations  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  un- 
commonly felicitous.  The  personal  malevolence  of 
his  attacks  it  is  impossible  to  justifv.  They  evince 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  of  a  good  or  noble  nature,  and  con- 
tain allusions  to  obscure  individuals  in  tiie  pnbUe 
offices,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  less  from  ratriotisin 
than  from  individual  hatred  and  envy.  When  the 
controversv  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  memorshle 
philippics  had  almost  died  away,  a  book  appeared 
in  1816,  bearing  the  title  of  *  Junius  Identified  with  a 
Celebrated  Living  Character.*  The  living  character 
was  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  certainly  a  mam 
of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  presented 
in  his  favour.  *The  external  evidence,'  says  Mr 
Macaulay,*  '  is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  handwrit- 
ing of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the  position, 
pursuits,  and  connexions  of  Junius,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved : — First,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office ;  secondly,  that  lie  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  the  ^var  office ;  thirdly,  that  he, 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that  he 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  Chamier  to 
the  place  of  deputy-secretary  at  war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  office.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatliam  ;  and  some  of  these  speeches  were 
actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  firom  resentment  at  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Chamier.    It  was  by  Lord  Qol- 
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Imd  thmt  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  publit; 
serrice.  Now,  here  are  fire  marks,  all  of  which 
ought  to  he  found  in  Junius.  They  are  all  five 
fouid  in  Francia.  We  do  not  belieTe  tliat  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
whaterer.  If  this  argument  docs  not  settle  the 
qnestioo,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circum- 
stantial eridence.'  The  same  acute  writer  considers 
the  internal  evidence  to  be  equally  clear  as  to  the 
cbums  of  Francis.  Already,  howerer,  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  eridence  for  this 
fentleman  seems  to  hare  passed  away,  and  atten- 
tioo  has  recently^  been  directed  to  another  indi- 
vldnal,  who  was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  persons 
wapected  at  the  time  of  the  publication.  This  is 
Lord  George  SackTille,  Utterly  Viscount  SackTUle, 
■n  able  bat  unpopular  sddier,  cashiered  from  the 
army  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  but  who  afterwards  regained  the  favour 
of  the  government,  and  acted  as  secretaxy  at  war 
througfaoat  the  whole  period  of  the  Amencan  oon- 
lert.  A  work  by  Mr  Coventrv  in  1825,  and.  a 
vulome  bj  Mr  Jaques  in  1842,  have  been  devoted 
to  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon 
Lord  George,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  and 
ham  powernl  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  these  writers.  It  seems  by  no  means 
mlikriy  that  a  haughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
eoDoeived  himself  to  have  suffered  unjustly,  should 
i*  poor  forth  his  bitter  feelings  in  this  form ;  but,  again, 
n  Lord  George  Sackville  was  really  Junius,  how 
itraage  to  consider  that  the  vituperator  of  the  king, 
hard  Mansfield,  and  others,  should  in  a  fbw  short 
jeara  have  been  acting  along  with  them  in  the  go- 
vernment! Here,  certainly,  there  is  room  to  pause, 
and  either  to  suspend  judgment  altogether,  or  to  lean 
to  the  conclusion  for  Francis  which  has  been  fk- 
vonred  by  such  high  authority. 

Flulip  Francis  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
P^ancia,  translator  of  Horace.  He  was  bom  in 
Dablin  in  1740,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was 
placed  by  Lord  Holland  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
oflloeL  By  the  patronage  of  Pitt  (liOrd  Chatham), 
he  waa  made  secretary  to  Greneral  Bligh  in  1758,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherburgh;  in  1760 
he  accompanied  Lord  Kinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
cmbasay  to  Lisbon;  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed 
to  a  considerable  situation  in  the  war  office,  which 
he  held  till  1772.  Next  year  he  was  made  a  member 
of  tiie  council  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, from  whence  he  returned  in  1781,  after  being  per- 
peCnallj  at  war  with  the  governor-general,  Warren 
BasCinga,  and  being  wounded  by  him  in  a  duel  He 
■ficmards  sat  in  parliament,  supporting  Whig  prin- 
cipleap  and  was  one  of  the  *  Friends  or  tlie  People* 
in  aMociatlon  with  Fox,  Ticmey,  and  Grey.  He 
died  in  1818.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
speechef  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evince  much  of 
the  taloit  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 
ilietarical  in  style ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
of  the  man — his  strong  resentments,  his  arrogance, 
hifl  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
evinced  by  his  numerous  pamphlets,  even  in  ad- 
Tanced  age,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  party 
and  politSsal  sentiments,  are  what  we  should  expect 
of  woodfklTs  celebrated  correspondent  High  and 
oommaDding  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possessed ;  nor 
he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
to  labour  earnestly  for  the  public  weaL  His 
lay  in  mistaking  his  private  enmities  for  pub- 
lie  virtue,  and  nursing  his  resentments  till  they  at- 
tained a  dark  and  unsocial  malignity.  His  temper 
was  irritable  and  gloomy,  and  of^n  led  him  to  form 
mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 


Of  the  literary  excellences  of  Juniuji.  his  sarcasm, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliant  illustration,  a  few 
specimens  may  be  quotc<1.  His  finest  metaphor  (as 
just  in  sentiment  as  beautiful  in  expression)  is  con- 
tained in  the  conclusion  to  the  forty-second  letter : — 
'  The  ministr>',  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
only  been  started  in  discourse ;  for,  in  effect,  both 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry 
propose  to  make  of  it  The  king's  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  real  interest 
are  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vun  punc- 
tilia  A  clear  unblemished  character  comprehends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  ofier,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury ;  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  ii  the 
foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety. 
PriTate  credit  is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  the  royid  Urd  supports  ma 
flight  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  the  earth. 

Thus  also  he  remarks — *  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved ;  while  every- 
thing solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  la 
lost  for  ever.* 

Of  the  supposed  enmity  of  George  III.  to  Wilkes, 
and  the  injudicious  prosecution  of  that  demagogue^ 
Junius  happily  remarks — '  He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume. Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on 
the  one  side,  and  heated  by  f^rsecution  on  the  other, 
his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation. 
Hardly  serious  at  first>  he  is  now  an  enthusiast 
The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged, 
and  create  a  maternal  afibction  in  the  mind,  which 
forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  suffbr.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
lettelv  of  Junius ;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedford  the  most  severe.  The  latter  afibrd  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  force,  epigram,  and 
merciless  sarcasm  of  his  best  style.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  fVom  Charles  IL,  and  this 
afforded  the  satirist  scope  for  invective :— *  The  dia- 
racter  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  impossible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of 
your  Grace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examplei 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  posterity ;  and  yon 
may  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you.  You 
have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inh^- 
tanoe  of  reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary 
strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest  features  of 
the  human  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and  died  a  hypc^ 
crite ;  Charles  IL  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  swt, 
and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scafibld.  At 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different  cha- 
racters happily  revived  and  blended  in  vour  Grace. 
Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  profligate  with- 
out gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  IL,  witlK>ut  being 
an  amiaUe  companion ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
die  as  his  father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr.* 

In  the  same  strain  of  elaborate  and  refined 
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casm  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  addretaed : — '  My  lord, 
70a  are  to  little  accuitomed  to  receive  any  marks  of 
respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if  in  the  fol- 
lowinff  lines  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applaose 
ihould  escape  me,  I  fear  yoa  woold  consider  it  as  a 
mockery  of  your  established  character,  and  perhaps 
an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent- 
ments. Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  <^ence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illus- 
tration of  prour  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends 
have  a  pnvilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your 
temper,  or  probably  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
TOur  good  qualities  ^an  I  am.  You  have  done  good 
by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  have 
itill  left  ample  room  tot  speculation  when  pane- 
gyric is  exhausted.* 

After  having  reproached  the  duke  for  corruption 
and  imbecility,  the  splendid  tirade  of  Junius  con- 
dudei  in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  yet  lofty  invec- 
tive : — '  Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that 
all  vour  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accom- 
plished, and  your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified  in 
tiie  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  tiie  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  life? 
Can  gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  ror  meditation  and  retire- 
ment? For  shame,  my  lord  I  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
of  you  that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were 
dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same 
busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and  manhood 
were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  though  you  cannot 
disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  cha- 
racter of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility, 
after  you  have  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  "Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked?  If 
he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him :  he  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision. 
At  Plymouth  his  destruction  would  be  more  than 
probable ;  at  Exeter  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest 
Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute  At 
every  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  his 
virtues  better  understood ;  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  alone  forget  their  hospitality.**  As  well 
might  Yerres  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  lord ;  beware  of  a  third  experi- 
ment The  indignation  of  a  whole  people  plun- 
dered, insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been, 
will  not  always  be  disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene ;  you  can 
no  more  fly  from  vour  enemies  tlian  from  yourself 
Persecuted  abnMui,  you  look  into  your  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
despair.  But,  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of 
business,  though  not  the  neld  of  danger ;  and  though 

r)U  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous, 
fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of 
those  pernicious  friends  with  whose  interests  you 
have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you 
have  sacrifloed  everjrthing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
courage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 


to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  character, 
now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no  more  than  a  dra- 
matic scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his 
consistency  to  the  last;  and  that,  as  you  lived  with- 
out virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance.* 

These  are  certainly  brilliant  pieces  of  composi- 
tion. The  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  coo- 
ceived  are  harsh  and  reprehensible — in  some  parti 
almost  fiendish — but  they  are  the  emanationa  of  a 
powerftil  and  cultivated  genius,  that,  under  better 
moral  disdpline,  might  have  done  lasting  honour  to 
literature  and  virtue.  The  acknowled^d  podue- 
tions  of  Sir  Pliilip  Francis  have  equal  animatioii,  but 
less  studied  brevity  and  force  of  style.  The  aowinf 
ardour  of  youth  had  flown ;  his  hopes  were  crushed ; 
he  was  not  writing  under  the  mask  of  a  fearleas  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Yet  in  1812,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  Norway, 
we  find  such  vigorous  sentence  as  the  fdlowing : — 
*  Though  a  nation  may  be  bought  and  sold,  deceived 
or  betrayed,  oppressed  or  beggared,  and  in  every 
other  sense  undone,  all  is  not  lost,  as  long  as  a  sense 
of  national  honour  survives  the  general  ruin.  Even 
an  individual  cannot  be  crushed  by  events  or  over- 
whelmed by  adversity,  if,  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  the  character  of  the  man  remains  un- 
blemished. That  force  is  elastic,  and,  with  the 
of  resolution,  wUl  raise  him  again  out  of  any  de| 
of  calamity.  But  if  the  ii^ured  sufierer,  whet 
it  be  a  great  or  a  littie  community,  a  number 
of  individuals  or  a  single  person,  be  content  to  sub- 
mit in  silence,  and  to  endure  without  resentment 
— if  no  complaints  shall  be  uttered,  no  murmur  shall 
be  heard,  deploratum  est — there  must  be  something 
celestial  in  tne  spirit  that  rises  from  that  docent^ 

In  March  1798, 1  had  your  voluntary  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  following,  as  well  as  many  other 
abandoned  propositions — when  we  drank  pure  wine 
together — when  you  were  young,  and  /  was  not 
superannuated — when  we  left  the  cold  infhsions  of 
prudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentie  politicians — when 
true  wisdom  was  not  degraded  by  the  name  of  mo- 
deration— when  we  cared  but  little  by  what  mqo- 
rities  the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  ti^ooB 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers — and  when  we  we#B 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  elevation  of  a 
spirit  too  highly  rectified.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  general  disposition  of  the  people  may  be 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  said  to  be 
necessary  to  counteract  it — an  immense  standing 
army,  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
bill  of  rights  suspended,  and,  in  efi^ect,  a  military 
despotism.*  The  following  vigorous  and  JwuMB^Ukt 
passage  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  in  answer 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  namely, 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr  Franciii 
had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India.  Sir 
Philip  observed : — *  His  second  reason  for  obtaining 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  should  be  qnet- 
tioned,  or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  att^ed.  The 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  was,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  defend  the  cliaracter  of  his  cdUeaguea, 
not  against  specific  charges,  which  he  was  sure  would 
never  be  produced,  but  against  the  language  of 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  asperse  without 
daring  to  accuse.  It  was  well  known  that  a  grois 
and  public  insult  had  been  offered  to  tiie  memory  of 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson,  by  a  person 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.  He  was  happy  when 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  with 
theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  tiie  character  of 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  dbara  in 
the  injustice  it  had  sufifbred.    It  was  in  compliance 
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with  the  fonnt  of  the  house,  and  not  to  shelter  him- 
self, or  oat  of  tenderness  to  the  party,  that  he  for- 
bore to  name  him.  He  meant  to  descrihe  him  so 
exactly  that  he  ooqM  not  he  mistaken.  He  declared, 
in  his  place  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  a  grave  deUbmtion,  *'that  it  would  hare  been 
happy  for  this  country  If  General  ClaTering,  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr  Francis,  had  been  drowned  in  their 
passage  to  IndiL"  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  inyec- 
tire  had  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence 
or  repute— by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person 
—by  a  lord  of  tiie  bed-chamber,  for  example—or 
any  of  the  other  silken  barons  of  modern  days,  he 
•bould  have  heard  it  with  indifibrence ;  but  when  it 
was  seriously  urged,  and  deliberately  insisted  on, 
hf  a  gniTe  lord  of  iNurliament,  by  a  judge^  by  a  man 
of  abUity  and  enunenoc  in  his  profession,  whose 
personal  dispoaition  was  serious,  who  carried  grarity 
to  sternness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not 
be  leceived  with  indifferanoe,  or  answered  without 
resentments  Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  haye 
inquired  before  he  pronounced.  From  his  mouth  a 
leproach  was  a  aeotenoe,  an  inrectiye  was  a  judg- 
ment The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original 
diitioction  that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  too 
high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him, 
to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance 
for  General  ClaTering,  for  Colonel  Monson,  and  for 
himaelt  This  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should 
it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  adyocate  as  he  was  to  sup- 
port it  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  General 
Osvering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in 
defending  their  noemoiy.  He  demanded  and  ex- 
pected the  support  of  eyery  man  of  honour  in  that 
house  and  in  Uie  kingdom.  What  character  was 
Bsfe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputa- 
tion of  two  d  the  most  honourable  and  yirtuous 
men  that  eyer  were  employed,  or  eyer  perished  in 
the  senrioe  of  their  country.  He  knew  that  the 
SQtbority  of  tiila  man  was  not  withont  weight  s  but 
be  had  an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to 
it  He  bad  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  merits  of 
General  Qayering  and  Cobnel  Monson  acknow- 
ledged and  applauded,  in  terms  to  which  he  was 
Dot  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude — they  were 
rapid  and  expreasiye.  He  must  not  yenture  to 
lepeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  ii^ustice,  or  yioUte 
the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
&lt  the  most ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  understood. 
The  generous  sensations  that  animate  the  roval 
mind  were  eaailj  distinguished  flrom  those  which 
nnkled  hi  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  snp- 
poted  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  oonscienoe.' 

In  the  last  of  toe  nriyate  letten  of  Junius  to 
WoodfaU— ^he  last,  indeed,  of  his  appearances  in 
that  chancter— he  sayi,  with  his  characteristic  ar* 
door  and  impatiaioe,  'I  feel  for  the  honoor  of  this 
ooontry,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
vho  win  unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one 
question.  But  it  is  aU  alike,  yile  and  oontemptible* 
This  was  written  hi  January  1773.  Forty-three 
ywn  sftenraxds,  in  1816,  Sir  Philip  Francis  thus 
writes  in  a  letter  oo  public  ai&in,  addressed  to  Lord 
HoUsnd,  and  the  siniilarity  in  manner  and  senti- 
ment is  striking:  The  style  is  not  wiworthy  of 
Jnniiif: — *My  mind  sickena  and  reyolts  at  the 
•cenei  of  pabUc  denrayity,  of  personal  baaeness,  and 
of  nunoQs  foUy,  uttle  leas  wan  unlyersal,  which 
bare  passed  bdbre  us,  not  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, bat  hi  real  action,  since  the  year  1792,  in  the 
Soremment  of  this  once  flourishing  as  weQ  as  glori- 
<Htt  Ungdom.  In  that  period  a  deadly  reyolution 
ltt>  taken  pboe  hi  the  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
iod  eren  in  the  instinct  of  the  gregarious  multitude, 
^^unon  of  any  kind,  if  it  existed,  might  excite  action. 


With  still  many  generoua  exceptions,  the  body  of 
the  country  is  lost  in  apathy  and  indifference— some- 
times strutting  on  stilts— for  the  moat  part  groyel* 
ling  on  its  belly— no  life-blood  in  the  heart— and 
instead  of  reason  or  reflection,  a  eapui  moriuum  for 
a  head-piece;  of  all  reyolntions  this  one  is  the 
worst,  because  it  makes  any  other  impossible.'* 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  of  Francis  may  be 
taken  the  fdlowing  brief  characters  of  Fox  and 
Pitt :— '  They  know  nothing  of  Mr  Fox  who  think 
that  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  wdl  edweated, 
I  know  that  it  was  directly  or  yery  neariy  the  re- 
yerse.  His  mind  educated  itself,  not  by  earhr  study 
or  instruction,  but  by  actiye  listening  and  rapid 
apprehension.  He  said  so  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  and  Mr  Burke  parted.  His  powerfhl 
understanding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  by  culti- 
yation,  but  by  neglect  Mr  Pitt  was  a  pUnt  of  an 
inferior  order,  though  marrellous  in  its  kind — a 
smooth  bark,  with  the  deciduous  pomp  and  decora- 
tion of  a  rich  foliage,  and  blossoms  and  floifers 
which  drop  off  of  themselyes,  and  leaye  the  tree 
naked  at  lart  to  be  judged  by  its  firuiti.  JSTe,  indeed, 
as  I  suspect,  had  been  educated  more  than  enough, 
until  there  was  nothing  natural  and  spontaneous  left 
in  him.  He  was  too  polished  and  accurate  in  the 
minor  embellishments  of  his  art  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  anything.  He  coiUd  haye  painted  the  boat,  and 
the  fish,  and  the  broken  nets,  but  not  the  two  fisher- 
men. He  knew  his  audience,  and,  with  or  withoat 
eloquence,  how  to  summon  the  generous  passions  to 
his  applause.    The  human  eye  soon  grows  weary 


•  The  diaraotar  of  Franali  is  imb  la  the  foOowtaff  sdmi^ 
•Ue  obserratlon,  wUoh  Is  at  ones  aoute  and  prafeund:— 
*  With  a  oeUoin  hesit  then  oea  be  no  geniu  in  the  imegina* 
tlon  or  wiadon  in  the  mind ;  end  therefore  the  pnjer  with 
equal  truth  end  nibUmltr  Mje— "  Incline  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.'*  Resolute  thoughts  find  words  for  themselves,  and 
make  their  own  vehldek  Impression  and  expression  are  rsla- 
tire  ideaSi  Be  who  feels  deeply  will  ezpren  strongly.  The 
language  of  dight  sensations  is  naturally  feeUe  and  superHelaL 
^RtfeeUont  on  tiU  Akundaiifei  ^  Faper.  1810.— Fraods  ex- 
celled in  pointed  and  pithy  expression.  After  his  refenra  «o 
parliament  in  1784,  he  gave  great  offence  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  ex- 
claiming, after  he  had  pronouneed  an  animated  edlagy  on  Lord 
Chatham,  *  But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  In  this  world 
that  ressmUes  him  r  InaspeeohdeliTsredatapoUttcalmeel- 
inglnl817,  hesald,  •  We  live  In  timea  that  call  for  wisdom  in 
contemplation  and  virtoe  in  aotion ;  but  In  wfaloh  virtue  and 
wisdom  will  not  do  wIthont  rssolutloB.*  When  the  property- 
tax  was  Imposed,  he  ezdaimed,  *  that  the  minlstors  ware  now 
coming  to  the  Itfe-blood  of  the  oountry,  and  the  mors  tbej 
wanted  the  Isss  they  would  get*  In  a  letter  to  Lord  HoUaad, 
written  In  1816,  he  remarks,  *  Whether  you  kwk  up  to  the  top 
or  down  to  the  bottom,  whether  you  mount  with  the  firoth  « 
sink  with  the  ssdfanent,  no  rank  In  this  country  can  support  a 
perfeotty  degraded  name.'  « My  recital,' he  eays  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, '  diall  be  Inflicted  on  you,  as  If  It  were  an  operation,  with 
compassion  for  the  patient,  with  the  brevity  of  tanpatienoe  and 
the  rapidity  of  youth ;  for  I  fed  or  fancy  that  I  am  gradually 
growing  young  again.  In  my  way  baek  to  Infancy.  The  taper 
that  bums  In  the  soclEet  flashoa  more  than  once  before  It  dioa 
I  wouM  not  long  outlive  myself  If  I  could  help  It,  like  some  of 
my  old  IHenda  who  pretend  to  be  alive,  when  to  my  certain 
knowledge  they  have  been  dead  these  seven  years.*  The  writer 
of  amemotrcf  Franols,  In  the  Annual  OMtuary  <18S0),  ataias 
that  one  of  his  maxims  was,  ■That  the  views  of  every  one 
should  be  directed  towards  a  solid,  however  moderate  lnde> 
pandence,  without  which  no  man  can  be  hivpy  or  even  honeaL* 
There  Is  a  remarkable  ootncldance  (too  dose  to  be  aeeldcntal) 
in  a  private  letter  by  Junius  to  his  publisber  Woodf all,  dated 
March  5, 1779:  •  As  for  myadf ,  be  assured  that  I  am  f ar  abova 
aU  peonnlary  views,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  dataa 
to  diaie  with  you.  Make  the  most  of  It,  therefore,  and  let  aU 
your  views  In  Ulis  be  dirscted  to  a  solid,  however  modsrate 
fndependoBoe.   Withoat  it  no  man  oaa  be  happj,  ost 
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of  an  unbounded  plain,  and  sooner,  I  believe,  than 
of  any  limited  portion  of  space,  whatever  its  dimen- 
sions may  be.  There  is  a  calm  delight,  a  dolc4 
ripoto,  in  viewing  tlie  smooth-shaven  verdure  of  a 
bowling  green  as  long  as  it  is  near.  You  must  learn 
from  repetition  that  those  properties  are  ins^Mirable 
from  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  are  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  command  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it»  are  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.* 

[Jftniuii  OddmUed  LeUer  to  the  King.l 
To  Ite  Printer  of  the  Public  AdTertlaer^l9th  Deocmbcr  ITOBi 

Sir — When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  obttervea  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
Uie  wrongs  they  have  suffered ;  when,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  eveiy  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false- 
hood can  no  loneer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can 
no  longer  be  miiQed.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
us  suppose  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people, 
and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms 
he  would  address  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  his  character  is  removed ;  that  the  cere- 
monious difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  affection  to  his  king  and  country ;  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  wit£  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect: — 

Sir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  vour  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  langusge  of  truth  till 
you  heard  it  m  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  edu- 
cation. We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent 
allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  vour  dif>p<Mition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  vour  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we  should 
long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  *  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,'  is  admitted  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-natured  prince  from  the  folly 
and  treacherv  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  the  man  m>m  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether 
your  majcHty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion, would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
Dy  removing  evexy  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  they  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  you,  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  in- 
terest and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  (and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of  giving  univenal 
satiMfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  them  pleased 
with  the  novel^  of  a  young  prince,  whose  oountenanet 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  joa 
not  only  from  principle  but  passion.  It  was  not  a 
cold  profession  of  alliance  to. the  first  magistraU^ 
but  a  partial,  animat^  attachment  to  a  fisvourit* 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  Thtj  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  aeiennaiitd 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  Che 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  ad* 
vanoe  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections.  Sach, 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  smv 
round  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those 
unworthy  opinions  with  w|iich  some  interested  per- 
sons have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men 
who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  Mid 
inconstant;  that  they  complain  without  a  cawe. 
Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties ; 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  then 
be  one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have  con- 
sulted your  own  understanding. 

\\nien  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman, believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay 
a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  part  of  your  snb* 
jects  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  the  natives  ti 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  thejr  are  u- 
doubtedly  entitled  to  protection ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to 
the  novelty  of  their  afiection  for  the  house  ofHanofWL 
I  am  readv  to  hope  for  eveiything  fVom  their  new-bom 
zeal,  and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their  allegianee. 
But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  Te 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  eosH 
fidence,  in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects  whe 
placed  your  family,  and  in  npite  of  treachery  and  re- 
bellion, have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne — is  a  mis- 
take too  gross  for  even  the  unsuspecting  generosity  ef 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violatioa  oi  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  tnM 
it,  however,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  education,  aad 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  persons,  bnt 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  passions.  At  your 
accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  altered ;  not  from  wisdom  or  deliberatioB, 
but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  predi 
A  little  pertional  motive  of  pique  and  resentment 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that  sudi  n 
be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  king.  Thcj  were 
dismissed,  but  could  not  be  disgraced. 

Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  impmdenl 
hurry  with  which  the  first  overtures  from  France  wwt 
accepted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  aad 
terms  of  th(»  treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  preei- 
pitate  spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  par- 
chase  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  oountiy. 
On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  that  everything  waa 
honourable  and  sincere ;  and  if  England  was  sold  tc 
France,  we  doubt  not  that  your  majesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter 
of  grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  tneir  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  oeen  sacrificed  to  the  pi^ii* 
dices  and  passions  of  others.  With  what  fixnuMH 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  t 

A  man  not  veiy  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
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worid  oomiiMDcei »  ibmial  aiteflk  upon  toot  fiiTourile ; 
coDsiderin;  nothing  liiit  hofw  lie  mtghit  best  expoee  hit 
penon  and  prineipfee  to  detettaltion,  uid  the  national 
dumcter  of  hie  eonntfTmen  to  eentempt.  ThenatiTes 
of  tiiAt  oonntrf,  sir,  are  m  much  dMnniihed  by  a 
peculiar  eharacter,  as  by  jrour  majesty's  nLvoiir.  like 
laother  ehogen  people,  thej  hmr9  been  conducted  into 
the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  And  themselves  effee- 
toall  7  marked  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  inegular  ehaiaeter 
nay  not  te  redeemed ;  the  mistakes  m  one  sex  find 
a  retrsat  in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  dero- 
UoD.  Mr  Wilkes  bronj^t  with  him  into  politics  the 
Rm«  libetal  sentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct 
had  been  directed ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  as  there 
ue  few  excesses  in  which  an  Etiglish  gentleman  may 
fiot  be  pennitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude  was 
allowed  him  in  tiie  choice  of  his  political  principles, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
state,  not  entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
eanettnen  of  Ids  seal,  he  suflered  some  unwarrant- 
able innnoations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than 
moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  mi^esty's  personal  resent- 
ment The  raTS  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illumine,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  faTOur  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
asd  heated  by  pexsaeution  on  the  other,  his  rlews 
and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
lerious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
bodies  warm  with  opposition ;  the  hardest  spaikle  in 
eoUxRon.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  BS  reli^on.  By  persuading  others,  we  couTince 
onnelTcs;  the  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
loTe  the  cause  for  which  we  sufier.  Is  this  a  conten- 
tion worthy  of  a  kinft  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridt- 
enle  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  hare 
been  betrayed  f  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  TOur  gorem- 
ment;  and  if  there  can  be  anything  still  more  dis- 
gnoefol,  we  have  seen  for  such  an  object  the  utmost 
infloence  of  the  executire  power,  and  erexy  ministerial 
artifice,  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  erer 
noceed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
j  forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe 
j  jour  crown ;  or  unless  your  ministers  ahonld  penuade 
!  7^  to  make  it  a  auestion  of  force  alone,  and  try  the 
vhole  strength  ot  goremment  in  opposition  to  the 
pnple.  The  lessons  he  has  reoeired  from  experience 
I  •  will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  <»  folly ; 
s&d  in  your  majesty's  rirtues  we  find  an  unouestion- 
able  assurance  that  no  illegal  Tiolenoe  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
Wild  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 
snd  even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised  un- 
v<nthy  personal  resentment.  From  one  false  step 
jon  have  been  betzaved  into  another;  and  as  the 
OMse  WIS  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
oonespond  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  desi^. 
They  nave  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
Mt  of  a  variety  of  difficulties ;  to  a  situation  so  un- 
happy, that  you  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants 
have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofii 
of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr 
^nikes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
bansferred  the  question  firom  the  ^hts  and  interests 
of  one  man,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
^  the  people ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing 
^1  to  the  cause  cf  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him 
hi  their  own.    Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  begun. 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  eatastrophe 
will  do  no  dbhottour  to  the  conduct  of  the  pieoa. 

Hie  cireumstanoes  to  which  you  aie  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measurss  will  di^race  your 
government  still  more  than  open  violence ;  and  with* 
out  satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  too  much  understanding  and  'Spirit  to 
aooept  of  an  indirect  sat&sfiactioa  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal  as  formal  as  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted. 
I  can  leadily  believe  that  there  is  an  infiuenoe  snffi* 
dent  to  reoill  that  pemidous  vote.  Hie  House  of 
Commons  undonbtediy  consider  their  duty  to  the 
crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  m 
the^  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existenoe, 
and  have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefacton ;  frnn  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  {Measures  of  their  poll* 
tieu  life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  cars  of  their 
infancy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  dq;Taded  to  a  coomtion  so  vile  and 
abject,  that,  eompiued  with  it,  the  present  estimation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  reroect,  con- 
rider,  sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  proceed* 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commoiis  f  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  sodety 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  dreumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  contempt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Sudi, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any 
base  concesuon  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of  men  who  liaye 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  m  whether 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  vnry  sincerely,  that 
you  have  personuly  no  design  against  the  conhtitu* 
tion,  nor  any  view  mconristent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  &ink  you  cannot  hentate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hazard  the 
afl^ions  of  all  your  English  subjects ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  df  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  ^uld  be  an  afiront  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with  suraidon ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  decree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible tnat  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  deter- 
mine at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
coinpensation  dther  from  interest  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  khi^  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  un- 
happy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ouf^ht  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs ;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  thdr  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  hi^ 
Bein||  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you, 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistanoe  I 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plun* 

*  Of  the  House  of  CkmmMiis,  on  the  Mldeet  of  the  mdasssK 

I  eleotion. 
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dend  and  oppmwd.  In  TCtnni,  tkcy  gire  jou  every 
'd»j  fiwh  miuki  of  tlieir  lefentmeai.  Thej  despite 
tbe  xniiemble  goremor  yon  hare  le&t  them,  becftiue 
he  U  the  aefttnie  of  Loird  Bate ;  nor  if  it  from  any 
sataial  confuiion  in  their  ideas  that  they  are  ao  ready 
to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the  diigFaoe- 
lal  representation  <»  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impot- 
dble  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 
affibirs,  even  if  they  were  as  well  affocted  to  your  go- 
vernment as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enou^  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  higher 
than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  soverei^,  if  not 
&vourable  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisive  personal  part  you  took  against  them  has 
effectually  banished  that  first  distinction  from  their 
minds.^  They  consider  you  as  united  with  your  ser- 
rants  against  America ;  and  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one  side, 
from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  tney  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  kmg ;  but  if  ever  you 
retire  to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such 
a  covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  Chules  XL  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  polity  and  religion,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree;  they  equally  detest  the  pa- 
geantry of  a  king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

It  IS  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for 
assistance:  still  less  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this 
great  question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are  not, 
however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  support; 
you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  non-jurors,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country;  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.  Considering  from  what  family 
you  are  descended,  the  choice  of  ^our  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I  should  admire  your 
dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce 
every  opinion,  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education; 
whose  numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  purty,  and  to 
fight  under  the  banneri  of  their  enemies  I  Their  zeal 
begins  with  hjrpocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treachery. 
At  first  they  deceive ;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biased  from  your  earliest  infimcy 
in  their  &vour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis- 
fortunes can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of 
the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ;  and  when 
once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  rery  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  confinns  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  frt>m  a  notorious  zeal  for  the 


*  la  tbo  kli^fi  speech  of  Sth  NoTember  ITflBt  H  wm  declared 
'that the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  ont  afrodi  in  loine  of 
the  eolonles,  and  in  one  of  them  proceeded  to  acts  of  violenoe 
and  re^tance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  that  Bosteo  was 
ta  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  Uw  and  gOTernment,  and  had 
ptooeeded  to  nmsures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  at- 
Ssnded  with  ciioumetanoes  that  manifested  a  diqwattien  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  on  Qceat  Britain.* 


house  of  Stuart;  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  lojslty 
in  former  rebellions.  Appearances  are,  however,  in 
their  favour ;  so  strongly,  mdeed,  that  one  would  think 
ihej  had  foigotten  that  yon  aie  their  lawful  king,  and 
had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  axe  as  nncere  is 
their  present  professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not 
an  Englishman,  but  a  ^ton  <tt  the  north ;  you  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  ooun^  againik 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  thej 
have  basely  betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  or  has 
vour  favourite  concealed  from  you,  that  part  of  our 
history  iriien  the  unhupy  Charles  (and  he,  to(H  bad 
private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open  avowed  indig- 
nation of  his  ^igliah  subjects,  and  surrendered  him- 
self at  discretion  to  the  good  fkitli  of  lus  own  country- 
men  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affectiou 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentle- 
men for  protection.  They  received  him,  as  thej  would 
your  m^esty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood; 
and  kept  him  till  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with 
the  English  parliament ;  then  basely  sold  their  native 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  This,  sir, 
was  not  the  act  of  a  Um  traitors,  but  the  delibeiate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  the 
nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself:  on  one  side  he 
might  learn  to  dread  the  undiwuised  resentment  of 
a  generous  people  who  dare  openly  assert  their  lighti, 
and  who  in  a  just  cause  are  ready  to  meet  their  mtc- 
reign  in  the  field ;  on  the  other  side  he  would  be 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable— 
a  fawning  treachery,  against  which  no  prudence  on 
guard,  no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the 
heart. 

Ftom  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has 
been  too  frequently  applied,  you  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  Rfnse. 
Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  undentand* 
ing.  You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  which 
you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  re^ments, 
sir,  will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example  either  as 
soldiers  or  subiects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable  undistingulshing  favoor 
with  which  the  Guards  are  treated;  while  those gsl- 
lant  troops,  by  whom  every  haxardous,  every  laboriooi 
service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish  ingarrisoni 
abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  neglected  and 
forgotten.  If  thev  had  no  sense  of  the  great  original , 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be 
defended  bv  those  on  whom  you  have  lavished  the^ 
wards  and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  prctorian 
bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were,  had 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  populace; 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the  alarm,  they 
inarched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  your 
eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distieA- 
You  may  determine  to  support  tne  very  ministry  who 
have  reduced  your  afifairs  to  this  deplorable  situation ; 
you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of  a  par 
liament,  and  set  your  people  at  defisace;  but  be 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  im- 
prudent as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  yoa  of 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  diflferent  is  the  proepectt  how 
easy,  how  safe  an^honouzable  is  the  path  before  you  I 
The  English  nation  declare  thev  are  grossly  injured 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  prour  majesty  t* 
exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and  give  them  an  o^ 
portunity  of  recalling  a  tniat  which  t^y  find  hasbi« 
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•candalomlj  abuied.  Tou  are  not  to  be  told  that 
the  power  of  the  Honee  of  Commoni  ie  not  originhl ; 
bat  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
from  whom  th^  reoeiTed  it.  A  ouestion  of  right 
arUes  between  the  oonetitnent  and  the  repreeentatiTe 
bod/.  By  what  anthoritj  shall  it  be  decided!  Will 
Toar  majesij  intorfere  in  a  question  in  whidi  jou 
hare  proper^  no  immediate  ooncem  t  It  would  be  a 
step  equally  odious  and  unneoetmr.  Shall  the  lords 
be  called  upon  to  detennine  the  ri^ts  and  priTileges 
of  the  commons  f  The j  cannot  do  it  without  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  jon  refer  it 
to  the  judges  f  They  hare  often  told  jour  ancestors 
that  the  law  of  parliament  is  aboTe  them.  What 
party,  then,  remains,  but  to  leaTe  it  to  the  people  to 
detennine  for  themselVesI  They  alone  are  ii\jured  ; 
and  since  there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the 
eaose  can  be  refeired,  they  alone  ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  wiu  a  tedious  aigu- 
ment  upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspi- 
lation  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There 
lie,  howerer,  two  points  of  riew  in  which  it  particu« 
larly  imports  your  mijesty  to  consider  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Onunons.  Br  depriTing  a 
mbject  of  his  birthright,  the^  hare  attributed  to  their 
own  Tofte  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature ;  and  though,  periiaps,  not  with  the  same 
motives,  have  strictly  followea  the  example  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  first  declared  the  regal  office 
useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony,  dis- 
whed  the  House  of  Lords.  The  same  pretended  power 
which  robs  an  &iglish  subject  of  his  oirthriffht,  may 
rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  In  anouer  riew, 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
pot  10  dangerous  to  your  majesty,  is  still  more  alarm- 
ing to  TOUT  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one 
man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that 
right  to  another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as 
illegal,  without  daring  to  censure  those  officers  who 
were  particularly  apprued  of  Mr  Wilkes's  incapacity 
(not  only  br  Uie  declaration  of  the  house,  but  ex- 
pressly by  the  writ  directed  to  them),  and  who  never- 
thelcis  returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  re- 
jected the  majority  of  votes,  yM  only  criterion  by  which 
oor  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  ther  have 
tnnsferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
to  the  rnnesentative  body ;  and  by  these  acts,  taken 
Mpaiateiy  or  together,  they  have  essentially  altered 
the  origiiial  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Versed  as  your  majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the  English 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
jov  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of 
the  three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province 
of  the  other  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them 
iU.  MThen  once  they  have  departed  from  the  ereat 
eonstitntional  line  by  which  all  their  proceedings 
■hovld  be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  future 
moderation!  or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you, 
that  when  they  haye  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
will  submit  to  a  superior!  Your  ro^esty  may  learn 
hereafter  how  nearly  the  slaTe  and  the  tyrant  are 
allied. 

Some  of  your  ooundl,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
admit  the  abandoned  pivftigacy  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an 
<f  inion  (I  confess  not  very  unwarrantable)  that 
ucir  sQcoessors  would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  tieasniy.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  tnat  the 
nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But 
if  that  opinion  were  well-founded,  you  might  then 
fin^fy  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
pment  damour  against  your  ^vemment,  without 
^faingany  material  ii^jury  to  the  fiavourite  cause  of 
coRuption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The 
^^bctioos  of  your  •objects  may  still  be  reooyered. 


But  befi>re  you  subdue  their  heaite,  you  must  gain  a 
noble  yictoiy  over  your  own.  Discard  thoae  little 
personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  PMdon  th^  man*  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  (what  it  should  have  been  long  since)  an  act 
not  of  mercy  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall 
back  into  his  natural  station — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news- 
paper. The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him 
on  the  surface,  neglected  and  unrerooved ;  it  is  only 
the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that 
you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Come  for- 
ward to  your  people ;  lay  aside  the  wretched  formali- 
ties of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived :  the  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  tliat  you  will  give  your 
confidence  to  no  man  that  does  not  possess  tiie  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  election, 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  ti^t  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  in- 
vaded by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  con- 
stitution betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their 
representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers, 
you  measure  their  afilections  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
expressions ;  and  when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly, 
you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  Thev  deceive  you,  sir,  who 
tell  you  that  yon  have  many  friends  whose  affections 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attachment. 
The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of 
conferring  benefits,  but  the  equalitywith  which  thev 
are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  whicn 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend  ;  it  is 
a  law  of  nature,  which  caimot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. The  mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  fHendjihip 
will  find  a  favourite,  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to 
another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment 
of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their- 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  principle 
of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  mMestys 
encouracement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The*  name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is 
only  contemptible :  armed  with  the  sovereign  authc 
rity,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  wh6 
imitates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security 
of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  as  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by 
another. 

DBLOUnC. 

ThM  QnutUutkm  of  Enakmd^  or  on  Accotai  qf 
th£  EngltMh  GavemmeHt,  by  M.  Px  Xjojme,  was 
recommended  by  Junius  *a|  a  performance  deep, 
solid,  and  ingenious.'    The  author  was  a  native  of 

♦  Mr  wnkes,  who  was  then  under  oonflnemeot  to  the 
king's  bench,  on  a  eenteBoe  of  a  flne  of  a  thoiuand  pooads, 
and  twenty-two  month*'  hnprtoonment  (from  the  IMi  of  Jvae 
1768),  for  thepubUcatkmof  the  North  Brf ton  Na  4i,  aad  Iha 
E«a]reBW< 
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Gknera,  who  had  studied  the  law.  His  work  on  the 
English  constitution  was  first  published  in  Holland, 
in  the  French  language.  The  English  edition,  en- 
larged and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  King  George 
III.,  appeared  in  1775.  De  Lolme  wrote  sereral 
sUght  political  treatises,  and  expected  to  be  patro- 
nised by  the  British  goTemment  In  th)s  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  relief  from  the  Literary 
Fund.  He  left  England,  and  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sixty-twa  The  praise  of  Junius  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lolme's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect  He  evinces 
considerable  acuteness  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
*  solid  ;*  his  admiration  is  too  excessive  and  undis- 
tinguishing  to  be  always  just  Of  the  ease  and 
spirit  with  which  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  give  one  specimen,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  Englishmen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
their  government: — *The  agitation  of  the  popular 
mind  is  not  in  England  what  it  would  be  in  other 
states;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent,  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agitation  animates  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  govern- 
ing power  being  dependent  on  the  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
affection  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangered. 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  acquires  and  exerts  at  every  moment  a 
new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  winds  by  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  the 
public  affairs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
shortest  interruption  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  who  should  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say  ? — though  he  had,  like  another  Vatinius,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  united  detestation  of  all  parties, 
might,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
keeping  within  the  bounds  required  by  tiiem,  con- 
tinue to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance' 

DB  ADAM  SMITH. 

Dr  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natunu^  published 
in  1776,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Some  of  its  leading  principles 
had  been  indicated  by  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
specting wealth  and  trade ;  and  several  French 
writers  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system.  Smith,  however,  after  a 
labour  of  ten  years,  produced  a  complete  system  of 
political  economy;  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
evinces  such  indefatigable  research,  so  much  saga- 
city, learning,  and  information,  derived  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  no  less  than  from  books,  that  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations'  must  always  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  poUtiod  philosophy  which 
the  world  has  produced.  Its  leading  principles,  as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M'Culloch,  may  be  thus  summed  up : — *  He  showed 
that  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
htlMmr ;  that  the  natural  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  ii  the  cause  of  riches 
being  aocnmulated.    He  demoDstrated  that  labour 


is  productive  of  wealth,  when  employed  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced  the 
various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered 
most  effective ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to 
its  efficacy  by  its  division  among  different  indivi- 
duals and  countries,  and  by  the  employment  of 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital  in  industrious  un- 
dertakings. He  also  showed,  in  opposition  to  tht 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  that  it  is  in 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interest  in  their  own  way;  that  in 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageous  to 
themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  the  species  d 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  dis- 
tant and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic  and 
pernicious."*'  Though  correct  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  Dr  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
several  errors.  He  does  not  always  reason  correctly 
from  the  principles  he  lays  down ;  and  some  of  hii 
distinctions  (as  that  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  as  productive  and  unproductive  consumers) 
have  been  shown,  by  a  more  careful  analysis  and 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.  But  these  defects  do 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work,  *  which 
produced,'  says  Mackintosh,  *  an  immediate,  general, 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  states. 
In  a  few  years  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  treaties, 
and  has  made  its  way,  throughout  the  convulsions 
of  revolution  and  conquest  to  a  due  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men,  with  far  less  than  the  average 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  which  choke 
the  channels  through  which  truth  flows  into  prac- 
tice.' In  this  work,  as  hi  his  *  Moral  Sentiments,' 
Dr  Smith  is  copious  and  happy  in  his  illustrations^ 
The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  very  finely  written : — *  Observe 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and  thriving  countir, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people, 
of  whose  industry  a  part,  though  but  a  small  part, 
has  been  employed  in  procuring  him  this  accom- 
modation, exceeds  all  computation.  The  wo(^n 
coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  ptxiiioe 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  work- 
men. The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the 
wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arta  in 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  production. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materlala 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  port  of  the  country  ?  How 
much  commerce  and  navigjition  in  particidar,  bmr 
many  ship* builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-maken, 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  different  drugs  made  use  of  .by  the  dyer, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  comers  of  tht 
world?  What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  neoesmiy 
in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  roeauett  of  thoM 
workmen  I     To  say  nothing  of  such  complicnitd 
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[On  Thinking.] 
[From  Molmoth's  LeCtan.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  raluation,  it  may  be  necewary,  perhape,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  claimed  by  mankind 
in  generaL  I  am  sure,  at  least,  when  I  read  the  rery 
ULcommon  sentiments  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  that 
there  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  orer  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  obsonring  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  ranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  distinguishes  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  we  shall  find  that  thinkins 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
i^th  many  obstructions  to  check  its  Just  and  free 
direction ;  but  there  are  two  principles  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul 
unemployed ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedious  progression  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
labonous  a  method  for  any  but  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  generally  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  miiform  in 
embracing  truth ;  but  because  the  minority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an 
army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  with6ut 
knowing  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
th^  so  warmly  contend. 

"Diis  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those 
absurd  systems  which  at  difierent  periods  have  had 
a  univenal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
■trange  disposition  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  traversed  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  the  most  devious  extrava- 
ganoet:  the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
iotidly  renounce  their  reason,  or  reason  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
sions and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
narmony  of  human  intercourse  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  standard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  they  must  equally  be  mistaken 
in  their  estijoiatea  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
€f  others. 

l£w  tun  our  ykv  from  aotiy*  to  ocmtamplatiT* 


life,  we  may  have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  remaik  that 
thinking  is  no  le«  uncommon  in  the  literary  thsfftht 
civil  world.  The  number  of  those  writers  who  cu, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  termed  thinkiM 
authors,  would  not  form  a  veiy  copious  library,  thoop 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  produced.  Necessarily,  I 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  collection  of  this 
sort  all  critics,  commentators,  translators,  and,  ii 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  common- 
wealth of  literature  that  owe  their  existence  merely 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  should  reject,  for  tM 
same  reason,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Maximusand 
Aulus  Qellius :  though  it  must  be  owned,  indeed^  their 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  they  pre- 
serve to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  which 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.  Thoet 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  tha 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tracti| 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted  as 
writers  of  reflection.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  regret 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbers  of  compositioof 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  produced: 

Qnale  fuit  CaasI  rapldo  ferrentiut  snmt 
Ingenium ;  capria  quern  fama  ait  esMS,  Ubriaqne 
Ambustum  propriia.— ^or. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  three 
hundred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he  had 
not  inserted  a  single  quotation  ;  and  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Varro*s  own  words,  that  he  himaelf 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.  Seneca 
assures  us  that  Didymus  the  grammarian  wrote  no 
less  than  four  thousand  ;  but  Origcn,  it  seems,  was  yet 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  performances  |ven  to 
six  thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine  with 
what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  such  expe- 
ditious workmen  were  wrought  up:  sound  thought 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  share,  ws 
may  be  sure,  in  these  hasty  performances.  Thus  are 
books  multiplied,  whilst  authors  are  scarce;  and  so 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  But  shall 
I  not  myself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  if 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  important 
reflections,  by  interrupting  you  with  such  as  mine  I 

[On  Comvrsa/ioA.] 
[From  the  ssme.] 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that 
philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at  — — ; 
as  there  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  social  life  which  afRvds 
more  real  satisfaction  tluui  those  hours  which  oaM 
passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation.  The 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  those  you 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mind 
into  the  most  advantageous  exeroise,  and  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  foioe 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  tnM 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one ;  and  society 
gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  poli^  to  oar 
manners.  The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  by  a  tort 
of  constitutional    bias,  which    generally  leads  Jut 

r  lions  to  the  side  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  it  it 
she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  oflen  c<nifirm  hff 
in  the  most  fantastical  errors ;  but  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bent  than 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Convene* 
tion  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a  move 
vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notioni  on 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  a  light  that  diaoo?en 
those  latent  flawa  whi^  would  probaUy  haye  lain 
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concealed  in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  abntnction. 
Acferdinglj,  one  may  remark  that  most  of  thoee  wild 
doctrines  whidi  hare  been  let  looee  upon  the  world, 
hare  generally  owed  their  birth  to  persona  whose  cir- 
eumstanoes  or  dispositions  hare  giren  them  the  fewest 
opportunities  of  canTassins  their  respectire  systems 
is  the  way  of  free  and  friendly  debate.  Had  the 
aothon  of  many  an  extraTagant  hypothesis  discussed 
their  principles  in  prirate  circles,  ere  thev  had  giren 
rent  to  them  in  public,  the  ob8erTati<m  of  Varro  had 
Derer  perfaiqN  been  made  (or  nerer,  at  least,  with  so 
mach  justice),  that  '  there  is  no  opinion  so  absard, 
bat  has  some  philosopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its 
rapport.' 

Upon  this  principle  I  imagine  it  is  that  some  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  are  written  in  the  dia- 
logue manner.  Plato  and  TuUy,  it  should  seem, 
thought  truth  could  nerer  be  examined  with  more 
sdrantage  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition  of 
well-regulated  oonTerse.  It  is  probable,  mdeed,  that 
labjects  of  a  serious  and  philosophical  kind  were  more 
frequently  the  topics  of  Greek  and  Roman  oonrersa- 
tions  than  they  are  of  ours ;  as  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  given  occasion  to  those  pruden- 
tial reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more 
free  exchange  of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was 
Minething,  likewiae,  in  the  Tenr  scenes  themselves 
where  they  usually  assembled,  that  almost  unavoid- 
ably turned  the  stream  of  their  conversations  into  this 
useful  cfaanneL  Their  rooms  and  sardens  were  sene- 
rallj  adorned,  you  know,  with  the  statues  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  reason  that  had  then  appeued  in 
the  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Aristotle  stood  in 
their  view,  it  is  no  wonder  their  discourse  fell  x/pon 
those  subjects  which  such  animating  representations 
would  naturally  suggest.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  many  of  thoee  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up 
in  the  dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  conversa- 
tions invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  tran- 
Kriptsfrom  real  life.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  as  mudi  as  any  other,  which  contributes  to 
lire  Uiem  that  remarkable  advantage  over  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  compositions  which  nave  been  formed 
Qpon  the  same  plan.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could 
Karcely  name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind 
which  have  appeared  in  our  language  worthy  of 
notice.  My  Lord  Shaftesbury's  dialogue,  entitled  The 
Moralists,  Mr  Addison's  upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr 
Speace's  upon  the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of  my 
very  ingenious  friend,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  are 
almost  the  only  productions  in  this  wav  which  have 
hitherto  come  forth  amongst  us  witn  advantage. 
The*e,  bdeed,  are  all  master-pieces  of  the  kind,  and 
written  in  the  true  spirit  of  leanjing  and  politeness. 
The  conversation  in  «ich  of  these  most  elegant  perfor- 
niutces  is  conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method 
of  introducing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by 
the  other,  but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner, 
where  a  just  contrast  of  characters  is  preserved 
throughout,  and  where  the  several  speakers  support 
their  respective  sentimentf  with  all  the  strength  and 
■pint  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

WiLUAX  Haeru  (1720-1770),  a  dissenting  di- 
vine in  Devonshire,  published  historical  memoirs  of 
Junes  L,  Charles  L,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles 
n.  These  works  were  written  in  imitation  of  the 
nuumer  of  Bayle,  the  text  being  subordinate  to  the 
notes  and  illustraUons.  Very  fluently  only  a 
nogie  line  of  the  meipoir  is  contained  in  the  page, 
the  rest  being  wholly  notes.  As  depositories  of  ori- 
ginal papers,  the  memoirs  of  Harris  (which  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  five  volumes)  are  valuable :  the 
original  part  is  trifling  in  extent,  and  written  with- 
out eitho'  merit  or  pretension. 

Jamzs  Haebis  of  Salisbury,  a  learned  and  bene- 


volent man,  published  in  1744  treatiset  on  art,  on 
music  and  painting,  and  on  happiness.  He  after- 
wards (1751)  produced  his  celebrated  work,  Hermu^ 
or  a  PhUotophictU  Inquiry  concerning  Univcrmd  Gram- 
mar. The  definitioni  of  Harris  are  considered  arbi- 
trary and  often  unnecessary,  and  his  rules  are  com- 
{>licated ;  bat  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Greek 
iterature,  and  his  general  learning,  supplying  nu- 
merous illustrations,  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
curious  and  valuable  publication.  Every  writer  on 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  grammar  most  consult 
*  Hermes.'  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  northern  nations  was  little  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  Mr  Harris,  and  to  this  cause  (ai  was 
the  case  also  with  many  of  the  etjrmological  distinc- 
tions in  Johnson's  Dictionary)  must  te  attributed 
some  of  his  errors  and  the  imperfection  of  his  pkun. 
Mr  Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune :  he  sat 
several  years  in  parliament,  and  was  successively  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  In 
1774  he  was  made  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  which  he  held  till  liif  death  in  1780.  Hi« 
son.  Lord  Malmetbury,  published,  in  1801,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  quarta 
Harris  relates  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
a  Greek  pilot,  to  show  that  even  among  the  present 
Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servitude,  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  glory  is  not  extinct : — *  When  the  late 
Mr  Anson  (Lord  Anson's  brother)  was  upon  his 
travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the 
Isle  of  Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they 
were  sailing  along,  said  with  some  satisfaction, 
**  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr  Anson  demandeo, 
**  What  fleet  ?"  *'  What  fleet !"  replied  the  old  man, 
a  little  piqued  at  the  question,  **  why,  our  Grecian 
fleet  at  the  siege  of  Troy." ' 

Two  distinguished  antiquarian  writers,  whose  re- 
searches illustrate  the  history  of  their  native  country, 
may  be  here  mentioned — Whuam  Stukeley  (1687- 
1765),  who  published  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  or  an 
Account  of  Ae  Antiquitiea  and  Curioaitiea  of  Great 
Britain,  An  Account  of  Stonehenge,  &c  &c.  Stukeley 
studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  rector  of  St  George 
church.  Queen  Square,  London.  Edwaed  Kino 
(1735-1807),  an  English  barrister,  published  Obaer- 
vations  on  Ancient  Ga»^,  and  an  euiborate  work,  in 
three  folio  volimies,  Munimenta  Antigua,  descriptive 
of  English  architecture  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest 

HE  WnUAM  BLACE0TONE. 

SiE  William  Blackstone's  Commentariet  on  the 
Lawe  ofEnaland,  published  in  1765,  exhibit  a  logical 
and  comprenensive  mind,  and  a  correct  taste  in  com- 
position. They  formed  the  first  attempt  to  popu- 
larise legal  knowledge,  and  were  eminently  success- 
ful Junius  and  others  have  attacked  their  author 
for  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and 
abiding  rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and 
justice ;  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Black- 
stone  was  once  advocating  what  was  considered 
servile  obedience,  he  was  answered  from  his  own 
book!  The  Commentaries  have  not  been  sup* 
planted  by  any  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind, 
but  various  additions  and  corrections  have  been 
made  b^  eminent  lawyers  in  late  editiona  Black- 
stone  thus  sums  up  the  relative  merits  of  an 
elective  and  hereditary  monarchy: — *  It  must 
be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be  the 
most  obvious,  and  best  suited  of  any  to  the  ra- 
tional principles  of  government  and  the  freedom 
of  human  nature;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  from 
history  that,  in  the  infancy  and  first  rudiments  of 
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oGcupuit;  which  bodily  laboar,  bMtowed  upon  any 
subject  which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  \n  uni- 
Tersally  allowed  to  giro  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able  title  to  an  exclusiTe  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
therefore  a  more  early  consideration.  Such  aa  were 
not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
earth,  sought  for  a  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh 
of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But  the 
fiequeut  diwppointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
proTision,  induced  them  to  gather  together  such  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  pre- 
carious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of 
these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  Tery 

I  important  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(tlw  moat  renerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
nciely  with  a  yiew  to  history)  will  furnish  us  with 
freqaent  instances  of  yiolent  contentions  concerning 
wells,  the  ezclusiTC  property  of  which  appears  to  hare 
been  established  in  the  first  di^er  or  occupant,  ercn 
in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained 
yet  in  common.    Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 

I  a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abtmelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, 
'  becaase  he  had  digge*!  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about 
ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimeil  this  his  father's 
property ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  PhilLs- 
tinea,  was  suifercd  to  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
mained still  in  common  as  before,  and  open  to  erery 
oocnpant ;  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  landsi  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwise,  whcu  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattlo  had 
eonsnmed  cvvry  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  it 
was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occu]iy 
■Bch  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
Dsoessittes.  Thit  practice  is  still  retained  amouj;  the 
wild  and  anctiltiratcfi  nations  that  have  never  been 
formed  into  ciril  Htates,  like  the  Tartars  and  others 
fai  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  their  territory,  conspire  to  retain  them 
■till  in  the  bamo  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
was  univepial  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
infonns  us  continued  among  the  Germans  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  lioman  empire.  We  have  also  a  striking 
tzample  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abmhnm 
and  his  nqfhew  I>ot.  When  their  joint  sulM>tance 
became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  convenience!! 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife 
arose  between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abra- 
Ltm  thus  endeavoured  to  compose : — *  I^et  there  be  no 
strife,  I  praj  thoe,  between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee !  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  ^  to  the  ri;;bt ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  ri^rht  hand, 
then  will  I  py  to  the  left.'  This  plaiikly  ini]»]ics  an  ac- 
kiiowledgeil  right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  other  tribes. 
*  And  Lot  lified  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
the  plain  of  Jorlan,  and  joumied  east,  and  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

Upon  the  name  principle  was  founde<l  the  right  of 
migration,  or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habita- 

'     tions,  when  the  mother-country  was  overcharged  with 
inhabitants ;  which  was  practised  as  well  by  the  Phoe- 

1     aifians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and 

I     other  iionhem  people.    And  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  •*^»^ng  and  enltiTatioQ  of  desert,  unin- 


habited conntries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  soun- 
tries  already  peopled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  difiered  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how 
uur  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Christianity,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  thus 
civilising  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it 
daily  became  more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to 
inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its 
spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity 
produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence; introduce<l  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  suflicient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage;  but  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enioy  the 
product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  I  I  fad  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movables, 
been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world  must  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey ;  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (so 
graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  result  of  this  very  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rationu 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity 
begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  ins<>parable  concomitants — 
states,  government,  laws,  puninhments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together, 
it  was  found  tliat  a  part  only  of  society  was  sulBcient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  UMcful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  vested ;  or  what  it  is  that  gave  a 
man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  pennanciit 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  nobody  I 
And  OS  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  a^nt^ 
upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  pr()}H>rty  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  excludes  everv  one  cIac  but  the 
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owner  from  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
dilfert'nce  among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occupancy  should  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  pro]K»rty ; 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  insisting  that  this  ri^'ht  of 
occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  iiiiplie<l 
assent  of  all  mankind,  that  the  1in»t  occupant  should 
becfmie  the  owner ;  and  IJaibeyrac,  Titius,  Mr  Ix>cko, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  nece.«:iry  that  there  should  be ;  for 
that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone  being  a  decree 
of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  jus- 
tice, without  any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  gain  a  title  ;  a  dispute  that  savours  too 
much  of  nice  and  schola-^tic  refinement!  However, 
both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained; 
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every  man  seianc  to  hii  own  oontinuod  use  mich  fpota 
of  groand  at  he  found  most  acpreeable  to  his  own  con- 
renienee,  proTided  he  found  them  unoocupiad  by  any 
one  else. 

XA.BI.  or  CRESTERFIELDb 

Philip  Dormer  Stakhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1694-1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  though  his  only 
popular  compositions  are  his  Lettar§  to  hia  Son,  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  advices  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  greatly  deficient  in  the 
higher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  and  an  doqnent 
parliamentary  debater.  The  celebrated  *  Letters  to 
his  Son'  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
was  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  firiend  of  this  ac- 
oomplished,  witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

ID^nition  of  Good  BreedingJ] 
[From  CaiMlcrfiald's  Letten.] 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  *  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  tor  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  gowl  breeding.  As  to  the  modes 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places, 
and  circumstances,  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  everywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners 
are,  to  puticular  societies,  what  good  morals  are  to 
society  m  general — their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ill  efiects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and 
xeceiv^,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  diffe- 
rence both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades 
and  dbturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life, 
is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects;  fAoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  it/  For  my  own  pftrt,  I  really 
think  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  ^ood 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing ; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next 
to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  d^rees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned 
heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished 
and  emment  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  different.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  compuiy  expresses 
it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  usea  to  it,  and 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
womt-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  indecencies,  in 
company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies, 
therefore,  the  only  point  to  bo  attended  to  is,  to  show 


that  respect  which  evenpbody  means  to  show,  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  if 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make 
part  of  them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  Supposed  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  oonae- 
quently,  as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude 
in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard ; 
and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within  certain 
bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  leqi^t,  ever^  one  claimiy 
and  very  justly,  eveiT  mark  of  civility  and  good 
breeding.  Ease  is  allowed,  but  carelessneaa  and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man  accoets 
vou,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it 
is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutslity,  to  show  nin^ 
by  a  manifest  ins^tention  to  what  he  says,  that  you 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hear- 
ing. It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women, 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but 
an  officious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  little 
wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathiea,  and 
fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to,  and,  if  poasible^ 
guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man. 
You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right,  auch  as 
the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  kc ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them 
to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be  endless 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  in 
good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them 
out  to  you ;  and  then  vour  own  good  nature  will  re- 
commend, and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which 
people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken 
notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean,  with 
regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  those  who  really  are  our  inferion ;  and 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
violated.  A  certain  d^ree  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  persons;  and  that  de- 
lightful liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  bettii,  by  being 
carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example  explains  things 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Suppose 
you  and  me  alone  together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody 
would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imaeine 
that  I  should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  fhse- 
dom  t  I  assure  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain 
degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  d^rees  of 
them  to  oUier  people.  The  most  familiar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  lutve  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  1  shall 
not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  misplaced 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  absolutely 
to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 
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■OAME  JENTNS— DB  ADAM  FSROU80N — lORD 
MONBODDO — ^HORACB  WALPOLB. 

SoAME  Jbntkb  (1704-1787)  was  distinguithed  in 
early  life  &•  a  gaj  and  witty  writer,  \x>th  in  poetry 
ind  prose ;  but  afterwards  applying  himself  to  serioua 
rabjects,  he  produced,  in  1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
liu  Nature  of  EvUf  in  1776,  A  View  of  Uie  Internal 
EmdeneeM  of  the  Olntfum  Bdigum;  and  in  1789, 
DimeintkmM  an  Varuma  Subjecta ;  works  containing 
mach  ingenious  speculation,  but  which  hare  lost 
most  of  their  early  popularity. 

Da  Adam  Ferouson  (1724-1816),  son  of  the 
minister  of  Logierut,  in  Perthshire,  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews :   removing  to  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Dr  Robertson,  Blair,  Home, 
&c    In   1744  he  entered  the   42d  regiment  as 
chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
whoi  he  resigned   it,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
iamily  of  Lord  Bute.     He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fenor  of  natival   philosophy  and  of  moral  philo- 
wphy  in  tiie  unirenity  of  Edinburgh.     In  1778  he 
vent  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  rerolted  colonies : 
on  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship.   His  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  at  the  patriarchal 
agje  of  ninety-three.    The  works  of  Dr  Ferguson 
are.  The  History  of  Civil  Society,  published  in  1766; 
Instittteg  ^  Moral  Pkilosophv,  1769 ;  A  He^v  to  Dr 
Priceon  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  1776 ;  The  His- 
tory of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
RefmUiCy  1783 ;  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science^  1792.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
professor,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  be 
seen  in  modem  days.    He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  which  period  he 
becsame  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no- 
thing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or 
milk.    The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
French  war  had  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
vhich  connected  him  with  passing  existence ;  and 
the  news  of  Waterloo  acted  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
stoic  dimittis.    From  that  hour  the  feeling  that  had 
ahnost  alone  given  him  energy  decayed,  and  he 
avowedly  relinquished  all  desire  for  prolonged  life. 
Of  Ferguson's  •  History  of  Civil  Society,'  Gray  the 
poet  remarks — *  There  are  uncommon  strains   of 
eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.    His  application  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
often  suocessf^     His  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded   and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
better  government,  would  have  avoided.'    This  re- 
mark is  true  of  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  his  style  is 
too  succinct  and  compressed.    His  Roman  history, 
however,  is  a  valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by 
philosophical  views  and  reflections. 

Loan  MoNBODDo's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  PrO' 
gresM  of  Language,  published  in  1771-3  and  6,  is  one 
of  those  singubtr  works  which  at  once  provoke 
stady  and  ridicule.  The  author  was  a  man  of  real 
learning  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 
and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer. 
So  far  did  he  cany  this,  that,  finding  carriages  were 
tiot  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he  never  would  enter 
one,  but  made  aU  his  journeys  to  London  (which  he 
visited  onoe  a  year)  and  other  places  on  horseback, 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.    He  said  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back  t    The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  carefbl  of  the  dignity    > 
of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions.  He  gravely 
maintains  in  his  Essay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  they  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  affections. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo'a 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions ;  but  he  contends  that  the  ou-  ' 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  tails  IDce  monkeys,  which -had  been  dis- 
covered  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.    When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  returned 
from  Botany  Bay,  Monboddo  inquired  sfter  the  long^ 
tidied  men,  and,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  was  not 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pere- 
grinations.   All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
affections  were,  according  to  this  whimsical  philoso- 
pher, the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience^ 
as  much  as  writing,  ship-building,  or  any  other  me* 
chanical  invention ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  hii 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea- cats,  which  he 
terms  social  and  political  animals  I  -  The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  protected 
their  author  fh)m  the  fUminations  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  metaphy- 
sical opponents  of  revealed  religion.    In  1779  Mon- 
boddo published  an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  quarto,  which,  like  his 
former  publication,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
whimsiod.    After  a  life  of  study  and  paradox,  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in  private 
for  his  amiaUe  dispositions,  James  Burnet,  Lord 
Monboddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26, 1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  of 
Otranto,'  already  noticed,  would  have  held  but  an 
insignificant  place  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Correspondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  oensorious- 
ness,  high  life,  and  sparkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  drcumstanoes  were  exactlv  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  travelled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  poet,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  for  antiquity  and  the  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  life,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  but  without  increasing  his  repu- 
tation, for  Horace  Walpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  aristocratic  habits  prevented  him  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  he 
accordingly  commenced  collecting  antiques,  building 
a  baronial  castle,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  opi- 
nions and  impressions  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
income,  froxA  sinecure  offices  and  private  souroes, 
was  about  £4000  per  annum  \  and,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  good  ma- 
nagement and  methodical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso.  When  tiiirty  years  old,  he 
had  purchased  some  land  at  Twickenham,  near  Ix)n- 
don,  and  here  he  commenced  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  castle, 
with  turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  corridors,  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  armorial  bearings,  and  all  tlie 
other  appropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Strawberry  Hill— -that 
*  little  plaything  house,'  as  Walpole  styled  it,  in 
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bare  had  a  teoond,  maeh  more  Tiolent  than  the  fint ; 
and  yovL  miut  not  be  rarprised  if,  bj  next  post,  you 
hear  of  a  burning  mountain  iprung  up  in  Smithfield. 
In  the  night  between  WedneMay  and  Thursday  last 
(exactly  a  month  sinoe  the  first  uiock),  the  earth  had 
a  shirering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  slight, 
that,  if  no  more  had  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
hare  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce 
dozed  again— on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head  ;  f  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under 
my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  riolent  ribra- 
tion  and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell ;  my  ser- 
rant  came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  in  an  in- 
stant we  hMkid  aU  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done :  there  has  been 
some  ;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  sereral  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  run^  in  sereral 
houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lired  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seren  there,  says  this  was  more 
Tiolent  than  any  of  them :  Francesco  prefers  it  to  the 
dreadful  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
hare  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  hare  more. 
Sereral  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  abore  ten  miles  frx)m  London  :  they  say  they 
are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
'  Lord  I  one  can't  help  going  into  the  countnr  I'  The 
only  risible  efl^ect  it  has  hiul  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  people.  A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
dalised, and  said,  *  I  protest  they  are  such  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against 
Judgment.'  If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid 
cone, 'I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present 
of  ccdrati  and  orange-flower  water;  I  am  already 
planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry  HiU. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court : 
the  Prince  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear,  but  in 
a  Scotch  i^aid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park-wall  in 
his  chai riband  hallooed  the  roters  on  to  Brentford. 
The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that  they  are  opening 
subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  racant — 
this  is  wise !  They  will  spend  their  money  to  carry  a 
fisw  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  nerer 
hare  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the 
ffeneral  elections.  The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster ;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  rote  for  the 
opposition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic ;  I  find  all  this  letter 
will  be  detached  scraps;  I  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
hide  the  seams.  But  I  don't  care.  I  began  my  letter 
merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  1  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling  you 
what  you  would  be  glad  to  hare  told  you.  I  told 
you,  too,  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of 
another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.^  Do 
you  know,  I  have  found  a  history  that  has  great  re- 
semblance to  hers;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  Madame  la  Marechale  de  l'H6- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress  f  a  young 


>  The  PrinoesB  Craon,  who,  It  had  been  reported,  was  to 
marry  Stanialaus  Lecdnaky,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex-king  of 
Poland,  whose  daughter,  Maria  Lecziiukj,  was  nuuried  to 
Louis  XV.,  king  of  France. 

'  This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  named  Mary  MIgnot.  She 
was  near  marrying  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  La  Gardie, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  Swedish  service,  and  became  a 
fleld-marshal  in  that  country.  Her  first  husband  was.  If  I 
l».i,»«fc^  BOt,  a  pcooazenr  of  Gzenolile ;  her  ssoond  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  lore  with  her,  and  was  goine  to  be 
married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  off.  Ah 
old  femiier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  prorincs 
where  this  happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curio« 
sity  to  see  the  rictim ;  he  liked  her,  married  hw, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  came  to  Paris,  where  the  Maredial  do 
I'Hopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Mait- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdipated  king  of  Poland,  | 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  lore  with  the 
Marechale,  and  prirately  married  her.  If  the  erent 
erer  happens,  I  shall  certainly  trarel  to  Nancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  bellt  JUU  la  Heine  de  Frmm, 
What  pains  my  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  prore' 
that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  place  of 
an  English  countess;  and  how  the  princess  herself 
would  grow  still  fonder  of  the  Pretender*  for  the 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  U  Roi  men  marit 
Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other 
night  w\&  Mrs  Nugent's  calling  out,  wn  voUmr/  vn 
vofewrl  The  ambiwsadress  had  heard  so  much  of 
robbing,  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  dam  ee  paU  cjf^ 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  thirf  in  the  candle/    Good  ni^t  I 


THE  EABL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Another  series  of  letters,  written  at  this  time,  htm 
since  been  published.  The  collection  is  far  inferior 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen.  We  allude  to  a  rolume  of  letters  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford.  This  work  contains  much  excel- 
lent adrice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  admira- 
tion of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of 
domestic  feeling  and  affection.  Another  collectica 
of  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham  was  made 
and  published  in  1841,  in  four  rolumes.  Some  li^t 
is  thrown  on  contemporary  history  and  public  erents 
by  this  correspondence ;  but  its  princifml  ralue  is  of 
a  reflex  nature,  derired  from  our  interest  in  all  tlwt 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  commanding  intellect  whldi 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe.  William  Pttt  wag 
bom  on  the  15th  of  Norember  1708.  He  was  edn* 
cated  at  Eton,  whence  he  remored  to  Trinity  cdllegQ^ 
Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  a  comet  in  the  Blnetl 
His  military  career,  howerer,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty -one,  he  had  a  seat  in 
parliament  His  talents  for  debate  were  soon  OGn- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  bill  for  register- 
ing seamen  in  1740,  he  made  his  memorable  reply 
to  Mr  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  of 
his  youth.  This  burst  of  youthful  ardour  has  been 
immortalised  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  then  reported  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  note- 
taker;  he  often  had  merely  rerbal  communications 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  which  he  imbued 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  his  peculiar 
style  and  diction.  Pitt*s  reply  to  Walpole  maf 
therefore  be  considered  tlie  composition  of  Johnsou, 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actual 
speech;  yet  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it,  on 
account  of  its  celebrity  and  its  eloquence: — 


Marshal  de  llTOpItal ;  and  her  third  to  supposed  to  hare 
Caalmir,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  retired,  after  hiS 
abdication,  to  the  monaftt«ry  of  8t  Germain  dec  Pr^    It 
not,  however,  appear  certain  whether  Ca«imir  actually  i 
her  or  not. 

^  Lady  Pomfret  and  Princon  Craon  did  not  riait  at  Floraaea^ 
upon  a  dispute  of  precedence. 

>  The  Pretender,  whan  in  Lomine,  Ured  !n  Prinos  Graan^ 
housa. 

Sfit 
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Sir — ^TIm  atrociooi  aims  of  being  a  Tomiff  maa, 
wkkh  the  lioDoimble  gentleman  haa,  with  tacn  fpirit 
and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
ID  palliate  nor  denj,  but  content  mjiself  with  wisn- 
img  that  I  maj  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  maj  cease 
villi  Uieir  jonth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
jjgDorant  in  spite  of  experience.    Whether  youth  can 
te  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproacU,  I  will  not, 
■r,  aasunia  the  proriiice  of  detennininff ;  but  surely 
9ge  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
taniiies  which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improTement,  and  vice  appears  to  prerail  when  the 
pasiriona  hare  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  baring 
seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues 
still  to  blander,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti* 
aacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of  ab- 
homnce  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hairs  should  secure  him  from  insult.    Much  more, 
sir,  is  be  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  adTance<l  in 
age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked 
with  less    temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  be  cannot  enjoy,  and   spends  the  ro- 
mains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.    But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  m^  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.    A  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
mulation of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.    I  am  at  liberty,  like  evexy  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  hare  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman, 
1  diall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experience.     But  if 
aay  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
viour, imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 
I  shall  treat  him  as«  calumniator  and  a  villain  ;  nor 
shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.     I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
scniple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  entrench  themselves;  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which 
always  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
supercilious,  without  punishment.    But  with  regard, 
sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  shoula  have 
avoided  their  censure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them 
u  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  seal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
inftucnce  me  to  suppress.     I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.    1  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  what- 
ever hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  dra^  the  thief 
to  iustice,  whoever  may  protect  him  in  his  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

We  need  not  follow  the  public  career  of  Pitt, 
which  it,  in  fact,  apart  of  the  history  of  England 
during  a  long  and  agitated  period.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  of  the  highcit  class,  rapid,  rehement,  and 
orerpowering,  and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
action  and  delirery.  His  public  conduct  was  singu- 
larly pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  venality 
of  Uie  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  a  statesman 
be  waa  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  impracti- 
cable. His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  (in  1766^  hurt 
hia  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  lored  ana  reve- 
renced him  as  *  the  great  commoner  ;*  but  he  still 
*  ahook  the  senate*  with  the  resistlevs  appeab  of  his 
eloquence.  Hit  speech— delirercd  when  he  was  up- 
wmida  of  sixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


disease — against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  la  too  characteristic,  too  noble^te 
be  omitted. 

{Speech  Iff  ChatKam  affoinsi  the  emploj^maU  qf  Imditmi 
in  the  war  with  Amaioa.'] 

I  cannot,  mv  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  connatn- 
lation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lordSi 
is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot 
save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  d 
truth.  >Ve  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  colourM,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  miuistcrs  still  presume  to  expect 
support  in  their  infatuation  !  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  fon^  upon  them ; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  I  But  yes- 
terday, and  hngland  might  have  stood  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  I  The 
people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowleilge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
interest  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The  des- 
perate state  of^  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known. 
No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the  English 
troops  than  I  do ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
possibilities; and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannc<t  conquer  America.  Wliat  is  your  present 
situation  there  1  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing 
and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell  every  expense, 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  trafllo 
to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot;  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent— -doubly  so,  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary 
sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  1  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never  I  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  autho- 
rise and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage ;  to  call  into  civilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
woods ;  to  dclente  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wase  the  horrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  against  our  bretnrent  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  those  of  morality ;  *  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  *  to  use  all  the  meaai 
which  Qod  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.'  I 
am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principle! 
confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My 
lords,  we  upe  called  upon  as  members  of  this  house, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  hoirible 
barbarity !  That  Ood  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands  I  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble 
lord  may  entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  audi 
detestable  principle!  are  equally  abhonent  to  religiQii 
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tad  humanity.  What  I  to  attribate  the  sacred  sanc- 
tion of  Ood  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
•calping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  sarage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, derouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
Tictims !  Such  notions  shod  ererj  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  erery  sentiment  of  honour. 
X'hese  abominable  principles, and  this  more  abominable 
arowal  of  them,  demand  tiie  most  decisiTe  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  rererend,  and  this  most  learned 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  rererence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  countir  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  tapestry  that  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom!  your 
Protestant  brethren  I  to  lay  waste  their  .country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-houi^ds  of  war  !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 
eminence in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 
against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stiffma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holv  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  per- 
form a  lustration,  to  purify  the  countrv  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  ola  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings 
and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
post^us  principles. 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
Chatham  are  thus  described  by  Belsham,  in  his 
history  of  Great  Britain : — 

'  The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wis,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till 
he  was  informed  that  busmess  was  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  the  earl's  bench,  he  bowing 
very  gracefully  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  He  looked 
pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its 
native  fire ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house^  formed  a  spectacle 
very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  '*that  his 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crisis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament. He  declared  that  h(  had  made  an  effort 
ahuoft  beyond  tlie  powen  of  his  oonatitation  to  oome 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  pnhapa  tlie  lait 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he 
understood  was  ^ne  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  Amenca.  My  lords,"  continued  he,  **! 
rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monar^y. 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous 
conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon !  It  is  impossible !  In  God*s  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  h(moar, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation !  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  muntain 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state, 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself 
to  be  **  totally  ijporant  of  the  means  by  which  wt 
were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noble 
lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he  were  able 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  in- 
dependence of  which  they  were  in  posseasion.  Hia 
Grace  added,  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  could ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on 
the  noble  lord's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reasons 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter.** 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved 
during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idea, 
and  impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings  ;  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  honae 
was  immediately  cleared ;  and  his  lordship  being 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  debate  waa 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  hia 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  conveyed 
to  his  mvourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  uWr 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  II,  1778| 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatham  ¥rith  auch  felicity  and  vigoiir  of 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  preserved,  if  only  for  ite 
composition.  The  glittering  point  and  antithods  of 
his  thoughts  and  language,  have  seldom  been  united 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 

*The  secretary  stood  alone.  Atodero  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating, 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of 
antiquity.  His  august  mind  overawed  majesty ;  and 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in 
his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
stroyed party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal 
age  unanimous.  France  stfnx  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  ai^t  of 
hia  mind  waa  infinite;  and  hia  a&emeawere  to  allfe&» 
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not  EDgknd,  not  the  prewDt  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which 
thoe  sdiemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable, 
always  adequate,  the  sug^stions  of  an  understanding 
SDimated  by  ardour  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  whicA  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  diffi- 
culties, no  domestic  weakness,  reached  him ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sordid  occnrrenoes  of  life,  and  unsullied  by 
its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  system 
to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  ao  rarioui,  so 
anthoritatiTe,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  th^rea- 
niy  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  an  the 
claises  of  renality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defecta  in  thia  rtateeman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  gloiy,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  Tictories ;  but  the  history  of 
kif  ooontxy,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  an- 
swered and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abi- 
lities hit  only  talents :  his  eloquence  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
iwessing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctiTe  wisdom ; 
not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid 
conflagration  of  Tully ;  it  resembled  sometimes  the 
thander,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray,'  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
throng  the  painfol  subtlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor 
VM  he,  like  Townsend,  for  erer  on  the  rack  of  exer- 
tiMi;  but  lather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
Ksched  the  point  hy  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subvert,  or  refoon ;  an  un- 
dentanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slarery 
•rander,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds' 
with  unbounded  avthority;  something  that  could 
ntabliah  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strue  a  blow  in 
the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  univexse.' 

EKCTCL0PJCDIA8  AXD  ItAOAZDXMB, 

The  Qfdopadia  of  Ephhaik  Chambers,  imblished 
in  1728,  in  two  folio  volumes,  was  the  first  dictionary 
or  repertory  of  general  knowledge  produoed  in  Bri- 
tain. Clumibers,  who  had  been  reared  to  the  busi- 
Bets  of  a  globe-maker,  and  was  a  man  of  respectable 
tboQgh  not  profound  attainments,  died  in  1740.  His 
work  was  printed  five  times  during  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  and  has  finaUy  been  extended,  in  the 
present  century,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Abraham 
fins,  to  forty  volomes  in  quarta  Dr  John  Camp- 
bell, whose  share  in  compiling  the  Universal  //t#- 
toryhu  already  been  spoken  o^  began  in  1743  to 
publish  his  Livet  of  the  British  AdmiraU,  and  three 
years  Uter  commenced  the  Biographia  Britannica; 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  which  still 
pouess  a  respectable  reputation.  The  reign  of 
G^Tge  IL  produoed  many  other  attempts  to  fami- 
liArise  knowledge ;  but  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
■Dude  to  one  of  these^  the  Preoipior  of  Bobbbt 


BoiMLBT,  first  published  in  1748,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  and  useftil  book.  It 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  in 
octavob  treatises  on  elocution,  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  human 
life  and  manners,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, then  fuppoied  to  form  a  complete  oonrse  of 
education. 

The  age  under  notioe  may  be  termed  the  epoch 
of  magazines  and  reviews.  The  earliest  worK  of 
the  former  kind,  the  Gendeman^M  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  the  vear  1731  by  Mr  Edward  Cave,  a 
printer,  was  at  first  simply  a  monthly  condensation 
of  newspaper  discussions  and  intelligence,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  open  to  the  reception 
of  literary  and  archsBologicai  artides.  The  term 
magazine  thus  gradually  departed  fh>m  its  original 
meaning  as  a  depository  of  extracts  fh)m  newspapers, 
till  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  such  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  to.  The  design  of  Mr  Cave  was  so  sncoesa- 
fil,  that  it  soon  met  with  rivalry,  though  it  waa 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufilcient 
encouragement  to  be  continued  for  any  lengthened 
period.  The  Literary  Magazine,  started  in  1735 
bv  Mr  Ephraim  Chambers,  subsisted  till  about  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  London  Magazine,  the 
British  Magazine,  and  the  Toum  and  (Jountry  Ma^ 
aazine,  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  pub- 
lished with  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigns 
of  George  IL  and  George  IIL  In  1739,  the  &>ts 
Magazine  was  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
plan  nearly  similar  to  the  *  Gentleman's  ;*  it  sur- 
vived till  1826,  and  forms  a  viduable  register  of  the 
events  of  the  times  over  which  it  extends.  In  the 
old  magazines,  there  is  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  literary  excellence  which  now  animates  the  con- 
ductors of  such  miscellanies ;  yet,  from  the  notices 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  years,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  entertaining.  The  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' continues  to  be  published,  and  retains  much  of 
its  early  distinction  as  a  literary  and  archeeological 
repository. 

Periodical  works,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749,  when  the  Monthly  Review  was  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  the  Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  followed,  in  1756,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Review,  which  for  some 
years  was  conducted  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  cliurch 
and  state.  These  productions,  marked  by  no  great 
ability,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  British  Critic  in 
1793. 

Another  respectable  and  useful  periodical  work 
was  originated  in  1758  by  Robert  Dodsle^,  under 
the  title  of  the  Annwd  Register,  the  plan  being  sug- 
gested, as  has  been  said,  by  Burke,  who  for  some 
years  wrote  the  historical  portion  with  his  usual 
ability.    This  work  is  still  published. 
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WnxLix  Cowpsa,  ■  tbc  moit  poniUr  poet  of  hii 
pnention,  tad  the  bett  of  En^iih  letter-writen,' 
H  Ur  Southe;  bu  dcdgnited  him,  belonged  empha- 


VaJij  to  the  uiitocracr  of  EngUod.    Hii  father, 

the  Ber.  Dr  Coirpcr,  chaplain  to  George  IL,  itm  the 

MB  at  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  judsei  of  the 

ceort  cVcommoD  pleai,  and  a  70uiiger  brother  of 

>    the  first  Eari  Covper,  lord  chancellor.     Hit  tnolher 

{    WW  allied  to  aoine  of  the  noblot  familiei  in  EngUnd, 

ikaiiiiili  il  liji  fiiiii  ill  ITi  II  III  ill  1 1 II  nmii  riiiij  III  iiij  III 

I    mi  loft;  ^neage  cinoot  add  to  the  luitre  of  the 

poet'i  fame,  but  it  ihedi  additional  grace  on  hie  piety 


appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoiueofl.ord».  planiied 
him  in  the  deepest  Tniaery  and  diitnsi.  The  fc«ds 
of  inunitT  were  then  in  hix  fhime  i  and  after  hnud- 
ing  over  hii  fancied  ilia  till  ri'uon  hid  fidl.  lie  at> 
tempted  to  commit  luiciile.  liappilv  tliia  deipemte 
elfort  failed;  the  appointment  wai  gi>en  up,  and 
Cowper  wai  remored  tn  a  private  niadhouK  at  St 
Albani,  kept  by  Dr  Cotton.  The  cloud  of  honor 
gradually  piued  avaj,  and  on  hii  rccorerr,  lie  re- 
■olred  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  aociety  ani^ 
biuinen  of  the  worlil.  lie  had  itiil  a  imall  portion 
of  hii  fundi  left,  and  hii  friendi  lutHcribed  a  further 
nim,  to  enahle  Iiim  to  live  frugally  in  retirement 
The  bright  hopei  of  Cowpcr'i  youth  leemed  thui  to 
hare  all  vaniiliul :  hii  proipecti  of  adTincemcnt  In 
tlic  world  were  gone;  and  in  the  new-born  teal  of 
hii  rdigioui  fervour,  Uii  frienda  might  wtll  doubt 
whether  liii  reiion  had  bw-n  completely  reitored. 
He  retired  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  hii  bnrthcr  rcnidcd.  and  there  fiimwd 
an  intimicy  with  the  family  of  the  Kct.  Morley 
Unwin.  a  clergyman  reiident  in  tlic  place.  lie  «M 
adopted  ai  one  of  the  family ;  and  wWn  Sir  Unwin 
llioiaclf  wai  luddenly  removed,  the  aanic  connexion 
wai  continued  with  hii  widow.  Death  only  ciwdd 
KTcr  a  tie  10  itrongly  knit— cemented  by  mutnal 
liilth  and  friendihip,  and  by  lorruira  of  wlilch  the 
world  knew  nothing.  To  the  latut  generation  tlie 
name  of  Mary  Un«in  wili  be  united  with  that  of 
Cowper,  partaker  of  liii  fame  u  of  his  lad  decline— 

By  Mraphi  writ  with  Iwami  of  hcaveulj  light. 
After  the  death  of  Mr  Unwin  in  1767,  the  family 
were  adriied  by  the  Hev.  John  Newtoii~«  reniark- 
able  man  in  many  rcipwti — to  fix  their  abode  at 
OIncy,  in  the  northern  diviiinn  of  Uui:klng1iamihir^ 
where  Mr  Kewtun  himself  olBuiated  oi  cnrale.  TUi 


motlter  (whom  he  tenderly  and  afiixlionately  n 

nwmbened  tlinnwh  all  hi)  life),  and  waa  ] ' 

a  boarding-Ktiool,  where  he  continued  two  yean. 


Hie  tyrxnnf  of  one  of  hii  ichool-fellowi,  who  held 

in  complete  lubjection  and  abject  fear  the  timid  and 

home-aick  tmy,  led  to  hii  removal  from  thii  icmi- 

BUT,  and  tindoubledlj  prejudiced  him  againit  the 

whole  ^tcm  of  paldic  education.     He  wai  next 

flaced  at  Weitminster  ichool,  where,  as  he  layi,  he 
I    terted  a  seven  yean'  apprenticeihip  to  the  clauic*; 

and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  wii  removed,  in  order  to 
I    be  articled  to  an  attorney.     Having  puied  through 

tbii  training(with  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Tlior- 
I  k>w  fur  hii  Mow-derk),  Cowper,  in  1754.  was  called 
'  to  th«  bar.  He  never,  however,  made  the  law  ■ 
I  study  :  in  the  lolicitor'i  office  ho  and  Thurlnw  were 
I  '  constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  gig- 
I  ^taig  and  making  giggle,'  and  in  hiichanibcn  in  the 
I  TEmpIe  he  wrote  gay  verses,  and  aiiociatcd  with 
I  Bonnel  Thornton.  Colman,  Lloyd,  and  other  witi.  Ue 
I  contributed  a  few  papcn  to  the  Connoiuenr  and 
■    to  the  St  Junei'i  Chronicle,  bulh  conducted  by  hii 

j     frSendi.      Darker  days   were   at   hand.      Cowper'i  OlmrChoieh 

I    &tber  was  now  dead,  hii  patrimony  was  iniall,  and  ^^ 

I    hewaiinhiiihirty-iecondrear,  almost 'unproviJed    irat  accordingly  done,  and  Cowper  removed  with 

with  an  aim,'  for  tlie  law  wai  with  him  a  raerenomi-    them  b  _  .  ■  i-  i^- 

I    nal  profiwsion.     In  this  criiii  of  hit  fortunes  his 
I     kinsman.  Major  Cowper.  preiented  him  to  the  office 

of  clerk  of  the  jonmali  to  the  House  of  Lords — a 

deniable  and  lucnlive  appointment.     Cowper  *c-     I 

cepted  It;  but  the  lab-iur  of  itudying  the  formi  of    i 

ptocadure^  and  ttu:  dread  of  qualifying  himidf  by    ' 


Eit  which  he  hai  consecrated  by  his 
id  still  the  river  Ouie  with  him,  as 
at  Huntingdim,  but  the  scenery  ii  more  varied  and 
tlroctive,  and  nbinmds  in  flue  retii^  walks.  Hit 
ife  woi  that  of  a  n>liK"'>ns  rccluie  i  he  ueased  cor- 
piponding  witli  lil-i  frii-nils,  and  nmix'iated  only 
with  Mn  L'nwiii  and  Xewton.     The  latter  n 
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poet  then  elevates  the  chAracter  of  hii  picture  bj  a 
rapid  sketch  of  still  nobler  features: — 

[Rural  Somdi,} 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  resfore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mightj  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  mwth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind. 
Unnumbered  branches  waring  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  thej  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-finger^  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  freedom  of  this  yersiflcation,  and  the  admirable 
rariety  of  pause  and  cadence,  must  strike  the  most 
uncritical  reader.  With  the  same  playiii]  strength 
and  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,  he  describea 

[T%e  Divenified  CharaOer  of  CVwrfion.] 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultoiy  roan,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hqaiy  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless  and  deform. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  deckjB  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleaslng  ramble  ;  there  the  tuxf 
Smells  fresh,  and  ridi  in  odoriferous  herbe 
And  Arngous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

From  the  be^qing  to  the  end  of  the  Task  we 
sever  lose  sight  of  the  author.  His  love  of  ooon^ 
rambles,  when  a  boy, 

O'er  hills,  through  yalleyi,  and  by  river's  brink; 

his  walks  witlf  Krt  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
the  Thames  iat  the  Ouie,  and  had  'grown  aober  in 


the  vale  of  je§n'*  bis  playAd  satire  and  tender 
admonition,  fiii  deonDdation  of  slavery,  his  noble 
patriotism,  hii  deyotional  earnestness  and  siibli- 
mity,  his  warm  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  sod 
his  exquisite  paintings  en  domestic  peace  and  hA|>- 
piness,  are  all  so  modi  seif-portraitiire,  drawn  with 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  master,  yet  with  s 
modesty  that  shrinks  fkom  the  least  ohtnuiveneM 
and  display.  The  yery  rapidity  of  his  transitioiu, 
where  things  light  and  sportive  are  drawn  up  with 
the  most  solemn  tniths,  and  satire,  pathos,  and  re- 
proof alternately  mingle  or  repel  each  other,  sie 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  ordi- 
nary life.  His  inimitable  ease  and  colloqoial  fieo- 
dom,  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  his  letters,  is 
never  long  absent  fh>m  his  poetry;  and  his  peculiar 
tastes,  as  seen  in  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  line^ 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too, 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  lucid  pages  of  the 
Task.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cowper  ever  sbsn- 
doned  his  sectarian  religions  tenets,  yet  they  are 
little  seen  in  his  great  work.  His  piety  is  that 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  if  his  sad 
experience  of  the  world  had  tinged  the  prospect  of 
life, '  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns,*  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  genml 
welfare  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  higher 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  earnest 
and  solemn  appeals.  He  was  *  a  stricken  deer  that 
left  tlie  herd,*  conscious  of  the  foUies  and  wants  of 
those  he  left  behind,  and  inspired  with  power  to  , 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
human  race.  I 


[^FSrom  *  Cowffenaiwii,'] 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose. 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phis, 
T<$uched  with  a  magnet,  htJa  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  sdry  charge-^ 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  overtaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  fnend,  drank  tea,  stent  home  again; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  wilk ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  Imock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
'TIS  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage  J 
Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  grossi 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbato,  earth,  and  atooei. 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trick'- 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick. 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  tiiey  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  prssent  on  the  apot. 
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Now  the  dwtemper,  ipite  of  dnMidit  or  pill, 
Victorioui  leemed,  and  now  the  docior's  skiU ; 
And  now — alM !  for  onforeMoi  miahMW  1 
Thej  pat  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapM ; 
They  thoiicht  they  most  hare  died,  thej  were  w  bad. 
Their  peeruh  heame  almoet  wish  thej  had. 

Some  fretfal  tempen  winoe  at  eTeiy  toachf 
Yoa  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
Yoa  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
Your  elerated  Toioe  gpes  tnroogh  the  hnun ; 
Yon  &11  at  once  into  a  lower  kej, 
That's  worK,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  sonthem  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
Yoa  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — ^now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — ^jou  stir  the  fire,  and  Btrire 
To  make  a  blase— ^that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serre  him  with  tenison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Yoor  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  erery  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
Alas !  his  efiorts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  jours  little  and  his  own  still  less ; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserred  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  betne  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  Uie  pip ; 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums. 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  umi. 

On  ike  Receipt  of  hit  Motker't  Ptdmt, 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  I    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  Hpe  are  thine — ^thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fiuls,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
'  Griere  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  I' 
The  meek  inteuigenoe  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise, 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quend^  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembranoer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  btdd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Aflectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  wiU  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And  while  that  &oe  renews  my  filial  (pief^ 
Fancy  shaU  weare  a  chann  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  rererie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thon  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
HoTered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  ercn  then,  life's  joum^  just  begun  t 
Periiaps  thon  gaTwt  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss  | 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bli8»— 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  I  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  taming  from  my  nursery  window,  drsw 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  wasitsucht    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gooa, 
Adieoa  and  lanwells  are  a  soond  unknown. 


May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  than. 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieyed  themseUes  at  my  eoncem. 
Oft  gaye  me  promire  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  belieyed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  decciyeid ; 
By  disappointment  eyery  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  eyen  from  a  diild. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heuxf  no  moii^ 
Children  not  thine  haye  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  alonf  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt    - 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  yelyet-capt, 
'TIS  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own* 
Short-liyed  possession  I  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outliyes  many  a  storm,  that  has  ei&oed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might'st  know  roe  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  inoming  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  ihy  own  hand,  till  fresh  the^  shone  and  glowed : 
Ail  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page^ 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  houii^ 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  Wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wisn  them  here  t 
I  would  not  trast  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — ^what  here  we  oJl  our  life  is  sudi^ 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  re<|uite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-harened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  ain  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fannme  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  bow  swift  I  hast  reached  the  short 
'  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  ;* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howrmg  winds  drive  derious,  tempest-tossed, 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  pronperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  hel 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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Bat  higher  far  mj  proud  pretentions  rii 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skiet. 
And  now,  farewell — ^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  jet  what  I  wished  is  donew 
Bj  contemplation^  help,  not  sought  in  rain, 
I  seem  to  hare  lived  mj  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  hare  renewed  the  jojs  that  once  were  mine^ 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  imow  of  thee, 
Time  has  hut  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Th jself  removed,  thj  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

[  VoUaire  and  the  Zaoe-^woHtar,1 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door^ 
Pillow  and  bohhins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-lone  daj, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  li^t ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  tone— > 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
Aud  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant  I  0  unhappy  bard  I 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  tne  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

To  Mary  (ifrt  Unwm). 
▲Qtiunn,  Ijn, 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last  I 

MyMaiyl 

Thy  spirits  have  a  funter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

MyMaiyl 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMaiy! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

MyMaiy! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyMaiyl 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaiy! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  t 
Vhe  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MyMaiyl 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 

Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiyl 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st. 
That  now  at  eveiy  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two  ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMaiyl 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaiyl 

But  ah  I  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

MyMaiyl 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Maiy  1 

[  Winter  Evening  in  the  ComUryJ] 
[From  '  The  Tssk.*] 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge^ 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered   boots,  strapped  waist,  and 

locKs ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  chai^,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pasa  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  I 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 
To  him  indiflTerent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  chechi 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swaiii% 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 
But  0  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  I 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  I 
Is  India  flreel  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1  The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  hartuigue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  £ut, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  um 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shining  face, 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  hit  sidM^ 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  banting  with  heroic  ngt^ 
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Or  plftoemen,  all  tiwiqiiillitj  and  imiles. 

Thid  folio  of  four  pages,  happj  w6rk  ! 

Which  noc  eren  critics  criticin ;  that  holds 

InquiiitiTo  attention,  while  I  read, 

Fwt  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Thoogh  eloquent  themselres,  yet  fear  to  break ; 

What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 

Its  flttctuationfi,  and  its  rast  concerns  t 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  {fitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  cfimbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  I  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloouenoe  in  soft 

Meanden  lubricate  uie  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  griered 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs. 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

Howerer  tririal  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  basfafulness!  it  claims  at  least  this  praise. 

Hie  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page^ 

In  whidi  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

Whilo  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  meny  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

Bat  n.T  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeu. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

HesTen,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets ; 

Nectareons  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  farourite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Ratterfelto,*  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Tia  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  lome  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
Hiat  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all.   *     * 

0  Winter  I  ruler  of  the  inrerted  year,       •        * 
I  love  thee,  all  unlorely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  I  Thou  hold%t  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  harrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  tike  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Kut  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
rire-ttde  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  ondl^turbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrapted  erening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powderied  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  soonding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationarr  steeds 
Ooogh  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  rilent  circle  fan  themselres,  and  quike : 
m  hers  the  needle  plies  its  busr  tasl^ 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 

^  A  asfesd  eo^Sarer  of  the  day. 


Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blew 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprifhtly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  oat ; 

And  the  clear  Toice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  Tolume  closed,  the  customair  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  worjd  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doon, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  ess. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth: 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Wlio  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Ood 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  grarer  tone. 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  lore. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  hare  'scaped,  the  broken  snaze^ 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlookeu  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 

Fraits  of  omnipotent  ctemal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours  I 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  troths, 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.     * 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  t 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charge«l  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustenng  gems  ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Sufiices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantiY,  but  set 
With  modest  granoeur  in  thy  purple  zone^ 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm. 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thv  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  frait ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  pleasi^ 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blase 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  faint  Illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  unooathly  to  the  qaivsring  flame. 
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Not  undelightful  in  an  hour  to  me 

So  Rpent  in  parlour  twilight :  such  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 

The  mind  conteraplatiTe,  with  some  new  theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL 

Laugh  ye  who  hoast  your  more  mercurial  powen. 

That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 

Fearle8s  a  soul  that  does  not  alwa^  think. 

Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  oi  houses,  towers. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visagtti.  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  .Ye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  leHs  amused  hare  1  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  ban 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  riew 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 

Thouj;h  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  ftleeps  and  is  refreshed.     Meanwhile  the  £Me 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast,     * 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glaAsy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weayes 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost. 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  silence  and  the  warmth  enioyed  within ! 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 

Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands,  where  Utely  wiayed 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 

Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groret 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue, 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  ere. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed. 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Ftint  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 

Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 

Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast, 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted  ;  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heanly,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pact 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide^ 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-^ut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  blind  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

0  happy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — ^thrice  happy  thou  I 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care  ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  chaige,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly ;  rude  as  thou  appearest. 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy  I  which  the  great 
With  needless  huny  whirled  from  place  to  plaos^ 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  eveiy  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  lonf 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  handa 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savouiy  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not    All  the  care 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hAnds ;  but  other  boast  have  non« 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  be^ 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  ofiice,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  desen'ing,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage  I    Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  i 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labour  too.    Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  hit  name. 
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lis  bom  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  ftn  ingredient  in  the  oompoand  man, 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And,  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughoot 
Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Dirersified,  that  two  were  nerer  found 
Twins  at  all  points — jet  this  obtains  in  all. 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
And  Ul  can  taste  them :  minds,  that  hare  been  formed 
And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact. 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoTed. 
It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  eren  there, 
\Miere  nothinf  feeds  it :  neither  busineo,  crowds, 
NorhabtU  of  luxurious  city-life, 
IMuterer  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  rillas  with  which  London  stands  begirt. 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  bnds, 
Prore  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
Eren  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mini. 
Of  nightshade  or  Talerian,  grace  the  wall  ^ 
He  coltirates.    These  serre  him  with  a  bint 
That  nature  lircs ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  IiTeiy  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 
The  proudo:  sashes  fronted  with  a  ranee 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
The  Frenchman's  darling!    Are  they  not  all  proofii 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  niral  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
Bt  supplemental  shifts  the  best  he  may? 
The  motet  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life. 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  over-head 
Sas-|)end  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick. 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there  ; 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 
I       Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
'    And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronced  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  ruraliifel 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fame, 
1  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  ehase, 
pwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  must  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 
Oreat  talents.    And  Ood  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifli  him  into  Ufe,  and  lets  him  fall 
Jost  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
To  the  deliveivr  of  an  injured  land 
Hemes  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 
To  arttsU  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
» the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  esse  and  leisure,  and  era  long 
'onnd  hers  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wished* 


{EngKtK  lAUriy.l 

We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds^ 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be^ 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak» 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant  x 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ouis 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state^ 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  loTt 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  oommonw«Jth, 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  saktt 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man*s  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  ptidss^ 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constnunt| 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  tnat  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind, 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  tJie  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthv  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeeaed 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chidT 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  I  thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  miiMi 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires, 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — ^that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cola  reserve^ 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  bntwL 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee:  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  arty 
To  seek  no  sublunanr  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  mrewell  I  I  could  endure 
Chuns  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chuns  at  hom% 
Where  I  am  free  br  birthright,  not  at  alL 
Then  what  were  left  of  rou^pness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  diock  me.    I  should  then  with  doable  paia 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 
For  which  our  Hampdeus  and  our  Sidneys  bled« 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skiet 

Milder,  atuong  a  people  leM  austere ; 

In  sceneM  which,  having  never  known  me  free, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  ion  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  imponible  events, 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  1    Heaven  gnmt  I  majl 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lost. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enon^ : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not  t    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  t    He  be  a  nation's  friend, 

Who  h  in  trutn  the  friend  of  no  man  there  I 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  saike 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  I 

Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  bnun, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes. 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sous  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shoue  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  seouestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain^ 
The  undiscoverabie  secret  sleeps. 

lA  Winter  WalkJ] 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, . 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  aotes,  and  more  than  hidf  snpprMied  t 


Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice. 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  hmH 

May  give  a  useful  leison  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  now  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofitimes  no  oennezion.    Knowledge  dwctUs 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men. 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  plaoi^ 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  mildly 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  siyU 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  l^ids  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choiot 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs. 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time . 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthcim 

root, 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there  and  truth, 
No(  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
Bv  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produce  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  I 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  sliirht  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature  s  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  filled  world, 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  Ood  agun. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  Interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undcviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire  t    But  speaks  it  len 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  t 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  enei^  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  ?  It  sleeps ;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months. 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots^ 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  gracef\il  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  haTS  lost 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe,    laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  «iud  the  scented  rose  ;  this  red. 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
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Of  neighboaring  cYpreiis,  or  more  Mble  jew. 

Her  nirer  global,  light  m  the  foamy  eurf 

That  the  wuid  eerei^  from  the  broken  wftve ; 

The  lilac,  Tmriouji  in  array,  noir  whtte^ 

K<m  aangiiiiie,  and  her  beanteout  head  now  Ml 

With  purple  epikeii  pjramidal,  ae  if 

Studioiu  of  ornament ;  yet  unreiolTed 

Which  hae  she  most  approred,  she  chose  them  all ; 

Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 

But  well  oompensatinff  her  sickly  looks 

With  nerer-ctoying  odours,  early  flbd  late ; 

Hjpericom  all  bloom,  so  thidt  a  swarm 

Of  flowen,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  lods^ 

That  scares  m  leaf  appears  ;  meserion  too, 

Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 

W'ith  blushins  wreaths,  inrcsting  erery  spray  | 

Althca  with  the  purple  ere  ;  the  broom, 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 

tier  blossoms ;  and  luxuriant  abore  all 

The  jessamine^  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 

The  deep  dark  gtten  of  whose  unramished  lesf 

Mskes  more  oonspicuons,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  ha  scattered  stars. 

These  hare  Wn,  and  these  shull  be  in  their  dfty ; 

And  all  this  uniform  and  coloured  seene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  rariety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heaTeuly  truth ;  erincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lires  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  Ids, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitaiy  place 

Where  uo  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  ftnnt 

Thst  eultiration  glories  in  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He  mirks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  paM^ 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fuxy  ;  in  its  case, 

Rosset  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjored,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

The  Diverting  Biitory  of  John  QUpin: 

Bhowingbow  ha  w«nt  farther  than  he  Inlendod,  and 
safe  home  scaia. 

John  Oilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  fiunous  London  town. 

John  Gilnin's  nranse  said  to  her  dear. 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  yeus,  yet  wo 

No  holiday  hare  seen. 

To>mofrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child. 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  most  lido 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  ioon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womuikind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear ; 

iMTsfore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  un  a  littsn-draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
A^my  good  friend  the  calender 

WiU  lend  hU  hcne  to  go. 


Quoth  Mrs  Gilpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  dear. 

John  Oilpin  kissed  his  loTing  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  be  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  moniing  oame,  the  diaise  was  bron^M^ 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stajod. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  acoe 

To  dash  through  thick  and  tiiin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  tbt  whoifa^ 

Were  nerer  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tno  scares  reached  had  ho^ 

His  journey  to  bogtn. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  sair 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  oame ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  griered  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  eustomen 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  staisL 

« The  wine  is  left  bdiind  r 

Good  lack  I  quoth  he— yet  bring  it  msu 

My  leathern  belt  Ukewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul  I) 

Had  two  stone  iMttles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loTod, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 


Each  bottle  had  a  curling 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  omer  all,  that  he  might  be 
Eouipped  fh>m  top  to  toe. 

His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  onoe  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  padng  o*er  ^e  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

Bat  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snortiuff  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  giuled  him  m  his 


So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 
But  John  he  cried  in  rain  ; 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  rnnil 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his 

Ajid  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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His  hone,  which  nerer  in  that  tort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  gol 
Did  wonder  more  asul 


Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nou^ ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  <mt 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  H^^t 

Like  streamer  long  and  gar, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  Doth, 

At  last  it  flew  awaj. 

Then  might  all  people  well  disoon 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

Tlie  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  icreaiiMdi 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  everj  soul  cried  out.  Well  done  I 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — ^who  but  he  t 
His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 

He  carries  weight !  be  rides  a  race  I 
Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  Msen, 
Which  mode  his  horse's  flanks  to  tmoka 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  cany  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necki 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loring  wift 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  mndi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  1 — Here's  the 

The^  all  aloud  did  ciy  ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired : 

Said  GUpin— So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  1  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  anow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — ^which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender*! 

Hii  hofie  at  lait  stood  ttill. 


The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news  f  what  news !  TOur  tidings  tell^ 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  oome^ 

Or  why  you  come  at  idl  t 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loTed  at  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 


I  came  because  your  horse  would 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
Myhat  and  wig  will  soon  be 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig  ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  sud, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  yon  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  % 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  ne  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why ! — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  ba^ 

My  husband  safe  and  welL 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meel 

John  coming  back  amain  I 
Whom  in  a  tnce  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  haye  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  mom^ 

And  made  him  filter  nm* 
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Aw»r  went  Oilpiiiy  and  wnj 

Went  pott-boy  at  hit  heeU, 
The  pott-lwj's  hone  right  gUd  to  mui 

The  lombermg  of  the  wheele. 

SU  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

Thej  raised  the  hue  and  cry  :— 

Stop  thief  I  stop  thief  I  a  highwayman  1 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  agi^ 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  a«  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  face. 

And  BO  he  did,  and  won  it  too^ 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing  long  lire  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  lire  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  see  1 

WUXXUf  HATLET. 

William  Hatubt  (1745-1820),  the  Uographer  of 
Cowper,  wrote  Tarioos  poetical  works,  which  en- 
joyed great  popularity  in  their  day.    His  principal 
productions  are  the  Triumpht  of  Temper  (178I\  a 
Kriet  of  poetical  epistles  on  histoir,  addressed  to 
Gibbon,  and  Essays  on  Painting,  on  Epic  Poetry^  &c. 
He  produced  seyeral  nnsucoessM  tragedies,  a  noTel, 
tod  an  Essay  en  Old  Maids.  A  gentleman  by  educa- 
tion and  fortune,  and  fond  of  literary  communication, 
Hayley  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  times.    His  oyerstndned  sensi- 
bility and  romantic  tastes  exposed  him  to  ridicule, 
yet  he  wu  sn  amiable  and  beneyolent  man.    It  was 
through  his  personal  application  to  Pitt  that  Gowper 
receiTed  his  pension.  He  had  (what  appears  to  haye 
been  to  him  a  sort  of  melancholy  pride  and  satis- 
factioQ)  the  task  of  writing  epitaphs  for  most  of  his 
friends,  induding  Mrs  Unwiu  and  Cowper.    His  life 
of  Cowper  appeared  in  1803,  and  tiiree  years  after- 
guards it  was  enlarged  by  a  supplement    Hayley 
prepared  memoirs  of  his  pwn  life,  which  he  disposed 
of  to  a  publisher  on  condition  of  his  reoeiying  an 
umoitj  for  ^e  remainder  of  his  life.    This  annuity 
be  enjoyed  tor  twelye  years.    The  memoirs  ap- 
peared in  two  fine  quarto  yolumes,  but  they  failed 
to  attract  attention.    Hayley  had  outliyed  his  popu- 
l^ty,  and  his  smooth  but  often  unmeaning  lines 
had  Tanished  like  chaff  before  the  rigorous  and 
nstural  outpourings  of  the  modem  muse.     As  a 
■pechnen  of  this  once  much-praised  poet,  we  subjoin 
•ome  lines  on  the  death  of  his  motiier,  which  had 
the  merit  of  delighting  Gibbon,  and  with  which  Mr 
Soathey  has  remarked  Cowper  would  qrmpathise 
deeply:^ 


[3W5irfe  to  a  Mother,  onher  l)eatk,1 
CFram  the  •  BaMiy  on  Bpio  Foetiy.'] 

Por  me  who  fed,  whene'er  I  touch  the  lyre, 
Ht  talents  sink  below  my  proud  desire ; 
^0  often  doubt,  and  sometimes  credit  giye. 
When  friends  assure  me  that  my  yerae  will  liye ; 
Whom  health,  too  tender  for  the  bustling  throngs 
^  into  pensiye  shade  and  soothing  song ; 
WnateTcr  fortune  my  unpolished  rhymes 
Juy  meet  ia  present  or  in  faUm  times, 


Let  the  blest  art  my  grateful  thoughts  employ. 
Which  soothes  my  sorrow  and  augments  my  toy ; 
Whence  lonely  peace  and  social  pleasure  springs 
And  friendship  dearer  than  the  smile  of  kings. 
While  keener  poets,  querulously  proud. 
Lament  the  ill  of  poesy  aloud, 
And  magnify  with  irritation's  zeal, 
Those  common  eyils  we  too  strongly  feel. 
The  enrious  comment  and  the  subtle  style 
Of  Bpedous  slander,  etching  with  a  snule ; 
Frankly  I  wish  to  make  her  blessings  known. 
And  think  those  blessings  for  her  ills  atone ; 
Nor  would  my  honest  pnde  that  praise  forego^ 
Which  makes  Malignity  yet  more  my  foe. 

If  heartfelt  pain  e'er  led  me  to  accuse 
The  dangerous  gift  of  the  alluring  Muse, 
Twas  In  the  moment  when  my  yerae  impressed 
Some  anxious  feelings  on  a  mother's  breast. 
0  thou  fond  spirit,  who  with  pride  hast  smiled. 
And  frowned  with  fear  on  thy  poetic  child. 
Pleased,  yet  alarmed,  when  in  his  bojjrish  time 
He  sighed  in  numbers  or  he  lauched  in  rhyme  ; 
While  thy  kind  cautions  warned  him  to  bewan 
Of  Penury,  the  bard's  perpetual  snare ; 
Marking  the  early  temper  of  his  soul. 
Careless  of  wealth,  nor  fit  for  base  control  I 
Thou  tender  saint,  to  whom  he  owes  much  mom 
Than  oyer  child  to  parent  owed  before ; 
In  life's  first  season,  when  the  foyer's  flam* 
Shrunk  to  deformity  his  shriyelled  frame, 
And  turned  each  fairer  image  in  his  bnun 
To  blank  confusion  and  her  crazy  train, 
'Twas  thine,  with  constant  loye,  tluough  lingering  yata 
To  bathe  thy  idiot  orphan  in  thy  teSn ; 
Day  after  day,  and  nifht  succeeding  night. 
To  turn  incessant  to  Uke  hideous  sight. 
And  freouent  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  riew 
Departed  reason  might  not  dawn  anew ; 
Thouffh  medicinal  ^t,  with  pitying  care. 
Could  lend  no  aid  to  saye  thee  from  despur. 
Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adhered  to  hope  and  praysr  t 
Nor  prayed  in  rain ;  thy  child  from  powers  alx>ye 
Receired  the  sense  to  feel  and  bless  tny  loye. 
0  mixht  he  thence  receiye  the  happy  skilly 
And  force  proportioned  to  his  ardent  will. 
With  truth's  unfading  radiance  to  emblaze 
Thy  rirtues,  worthy  of  immortal  praise  I 

Nature,  who  decked  thy  form  with  beauty's  flowei% 
Exhausted  on  thy  soul  her  finer  powers ; 
Taught  it  with  all  her  energy  to  feel 
Loye's  melting  softness,  fncndship's  ferrid  zeal. 
The  generous  purpose  and  the  actiye  thought. 
With  charity's  diffusiye  spirit  fraueht. 
There  all  the  best  of  mental  gifts  she  placed, 
Vigour  of  judgment,  purity  of  taste, 
Superior  parts  without  their  spleenf^  leayen, 
Kindnen  to  earth  and  confidence  in  heayen. 
While  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merits  roll. 
Thy  praise  thus  gushes  from  my  filial  soul ; 
Nor  will  the  public  with  hhrsh  rigour  blame 
This  my  just  homace  to  thy  honoured  name ; 
To  please  that  pubBc,  if  to  please  be  mine. 
Thy  yirtues  tramed  me— let  the  praise  be  thint. 

Interiftion  on  the  Tomb  qf  Cowper^ 

Ye  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  dignified  by  saoed  zeal, 
Here,  to  deyotion's  bud  deyoutly  just, 
Pay  your  fbnd  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dnsti 
England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  fayourite 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 
So  clear  a  title  to  affection's  pnuse : 
His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong ; 
His  yirtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song. 
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TILL  nu  nuBUDimnL 


On  the  Tomb  tifMn  Uniwin, 

Tiuftingf  in  Ood  with  all  her  keut  and  mind. 

This  woman  prored  magnantmoaalj  kind ; 

Endured  affliction's  desolating  hail, 

And  watched  a  poet  through  mtsfortano's  Tale. 

Her  spotleM  dust  angelic  guards  defend! 

It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  (>wper's  friend. 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  fame, 

For  all  who  read  his  reise  reren  her  namAi 

DB  ERASMUS  DXVWUL 

DBEiumut  Dabwim,  an  iogenions  philosophi- 
cal, though  fanciAil  poet,  was  bom  at  Elston,  near 
Newark,  in  1731.  Haying  passed  with  credit 
through  a  course  of  education  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
phjsic,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  in  1755.  He  then  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Nottingham,  but  meeting  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  removed  to  Lichfield,  where  he  long 
continued  a  successful  and  distinguished  physician. 
In  1757  Dr  Darwin  married  an  accomplished  lady 
of  Lichfldd,  Miss  Mary  Howard,  by  whom  he  had 
fire  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
lady  herself  died  in  1770 ;  and  after  her  decease, 
Darwin  seems  to  haTC  commenced  his  botanical 
and  literiry  pursuits.  He  was  at  first  afndd  that 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  would  injure  him  in  his 
profession,  but  being  firmly  established  in  the  latter 
capacity,  he  at  length  ventured  on  publication.  At 
this  time  he  lived  in  a  picturesque  yilla  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  furnished  with  a  grotto 
and  fountain,  and  here  he  hegtai  the  formation  df 
a  botanic  garden.  The  spot  he  has  described  as 
'adapted  to  love-scenes,  and  as  being  thence  a 
proper  residence  for  the  modem  goddess  of  botany.' 
In  1781  appeared  the  first  part  of  Darwin's  Boianic 
Garden,  a  poem  in  glittenng  and  polished  heroic 
verse,  designed  to  describe,  adorn,  and  allegorise  the 
Linnaean  system  of  botany.  The  Rosicrucian  doc- 
trine of  gpriomes,  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders, 
was  adopted  by  the  poet,  as  'afibrding  a  proper 
machinery  for  a  botanic  poem,  as  it  is  probable 
they  were  originally  the  names  of  hieroglyphic 
figures  representing  the  elements.*  The  novd^ 
and  ingenuity  of  Darwin's  attempt  attracted  much 
attention,  and  rendered  him  highly  popular.  In 
the  same  year  the  poet  was  called  to  attend  an 
aged  gentleman,  Colonel  Sachevell  Pole  of  Bad- 
boume-hall,  near  Derby.  An  intimacy  was  thus 
formed  with  Mrs  Pole,  and  the  colonel  dying,  the 
poetical  physician  in  a  few  months  afterwanls,  in 
1761,  married  the  fair  widow,  who  possessed  a  join- 
ture of  L.600  per  annum.  Darwin  was  now  releEised 
from  all  pradential  fears  and  restraints  as  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  poetical  talents,  and  he  went  on  adding 
to  liis  floral  gallery.  In  1789  apneared  the  second 
part  of  his  poem,  containing  the  Lovea  of  the  PidnU. 
Orid  having,  he  said,  transmuted  men,  women,  and 
even  gods  and  goddesses  into  trees  and  flowers,  he 
had  undertaken,  by  similar  art,  to  restore  some  of 
them  to  their  original  animality,  after  having  re- 
mained prisoners  so  long  in  thior  respective  vege- 
table mansions  :— 

From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark 
To  the  dwarf  moss  that  clings  upon  their  baik, 
Wliat  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gau8y  groves. 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves.* 

*  Linncuft,  the  oelebraied  SwedUh  natonillst,  has  danoB- 
■tratcd,  that  all  flowan  contain  famfllet  of  males  or  females, 
or  both  I  and  on  their  marriage,  haaoonstniotadhklnTaluabla 
system  of  botaay.~-J>ane<M. 


How  snowdrops  cold,  and  Usw-eysd  harabeUs  bUnd 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  stnams  they  bend ; 
The  love  sick  violet,  and  the  primrose  pale. 
Bow  their  sweet  heads,  and  whisper  to  the  gale ; 
With  secret  sighs  the  virgin  lily  droops. 
And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cnpa. 
How  the  young  rooe,  in  beauty's  damask  pride. 
Drinks  the  warm  blushes  of  his  bashful  bride; 
With  honied  lips  enamoured  woodbines  meet, 
Clasp  with  food  aims,  and  mix  their  kisses  swesl  I 
Stay  thy  soft  murmuring  wmteis,  gentle  rill ; 
Hush,  whispering  winds ;  ye  rustling  leaves  be  still; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings ; 
Ye  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl. 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  spixal  trunks  uncurl ; 
Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds ; 
Descend,  ye  spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads ; 
Slide  here,  ye  homed  snails,  wiui  varnished  shells; 
Ye  bee-nymphs,  listen  in  your  waxen  cells  I 

This  is  exquisitely  melodious  verse,  and  ingenioai 
subde  fancy.  A  few  passages  have  moral  sentiment 
and  human  interest  united  to  the  same  powers  of 
vivid  painting  and  expression : — 

Roll  on,  ye  stars !  exult  in  youthful  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time; 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach. 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroadi ; 
Flowers  of  the  sky !  ye,  too,  to  age  must  yield. 
Frail  as  ^our  silken  sisters  of  the  field  I 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush. 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 
And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  allt 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,^emeiging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form. 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pvre  on  wings  of  flams^ 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same  I 

In  another  part  of  the  poem,  after  describing  lbs 
cassia  plant,  *  cinctured  with  gold,'  and  borne  oo 
by  the  current  to  the  coasta  of  Norway,  with  all  its 
'infont  loves,'  or  seeds,  the  poet,  in  his  usual  straio 
of  forced  similitude,  digresses  in  the  following  happy 
and  vigorous  lines,  to  JoVwes  amceaUd  on  tile  Ai2e,  and 
the  alavery  of  the  Africans : — 

So  the  sad  mother  at  the  noon  of  night. 
From  bloody  Memphis  stole  her  silent  flight ; 
Wrapped  her  dear  nabe  beneath  her  foldra  Test, 
And  clasped  the  treasure  to  her  throbbing  breast ; 
With  soothing  whispers  hushed  its  feeble  cry. 
Pressed  the  soft  kiss,  and  breathed  the  secret  si^ 
With  dauntless  step  she  seeks  the  winding  shore^ 
Hears  unappalled  tne  glimmering  torrents  roar; 
With  papei^flags  a  floating  cradle  weaves. 
And  hides  the  smiling  boy  in  lotus  leaTes ; 
Gives  her  white  bosom  to  his  eager  lips. 
The  ssJt  tears  mingling  with  the  milk  he  sips ; 
Waits  on  the  reed-crowned  brink  with  pious  gnils^ 
And  trusts  the  scalv  monsters  of  the  Nue. 
Erewhile  mi^estic  nom  his  lone  abode, 
Ambassador  of  heaven,  the  prophet  trod ; 
Wrenched  the  red  scourge  from  proud  oppmncn^ 

hands, 
And  broke,  cursed  slavety  I  thy  iron  bands. 
Hark!  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cty, 
Which  shook  the  waves  and  rent  the  sky  I 
E'en  now,  e'en  now,  on  yonder  western  shorst 
Weeps  pale  despair,  and  writhing  anguish  roan; 
E'en  now  in  Afric's  groves  with  hideous  yell. 
Fierce  slavery  stalks,  and  slips  the  dogs  of  h^l  | 
From  vale  to  vale  the  gathenns  cries  rebound. 
And  sable  nations  tremble  at  the  sound  1 
Ye  bands  of  senators  I  whose  suffrage  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys ; 
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Wlio  right  Um  iigared  a%d  nward  the  bmre. 
Stretch  your  •Irong  *rm,  for  je  hare  power  to  mtt  I 
Throned  in  the  Taoited  heart,  hii  dread  reeort, 
Inexonble  oonscieiioe  holds  hie  court ; 
With  still  imall  Toioe  the  plots  of  guilt  alaime, 
Bexce  his  masked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disanns ; 
But  wrapped  in  night  with  teiron  all  his  own. 
He  speaks  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  hira«  ye  senatesi  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
'  He  who  allowa  oppression  ihares  the  crime  1' 

The  material  images  of  Darwin  are  often  less  happy 
thin  the  above,  being  both  extravagant  and  gross, 
and  grouped  together  without  any  visible  connexion 
or  dependence  one  on  the  other.  He  has  such  a 
throng  of  startling  metaphors  and  descriptions,  the 
latter  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  length  and  tiresome 
minnteness,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination, and  the  whote  passes  like  a  glittering 
pageant  before  the  eye,  exciting  wonder,  but  without 
teaching  the  heart  or  feelings.  As  the  poet  was  then 
past  fifty,  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  and  his  pecu- 
liar choice  of  subjects,  are  the  more  remarkable.  A 
third  part  of  the  *  Botanic  Garden'  was  added  in 
1792.  Darwin  next* published  his  Zoonom«i,  or  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Li/e^  part  of  which  he  had  written 
many  years  previously.  This  is  a  curious  and  original 
physiological^  treatise,  evincing  an  inquiring  and 
attentive  study  of  natural  phenomena  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Paley,  and  others, 
hare,  however,  successfully  combated  the  positions 
of  Darwin,  particularly  his  theory  which  refers  In- 
stinct to  sensation.  In  1801  our  author  came  forward 
with  another  philosophical  disquisition,  entitled 
Phytologia^  or  the  PhUoiophf  of  Agrkidtttrt  and  Gar' 
doling.  He  also  irrote  a  short  treatise  on  Female 
Education,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  assist- 
ance of  part  of  hia  own  family.  This  was  Darwin's 
last  publication.  He  had  always  been  a  remarkably 
temperate  man.  Indeed  he  totally  abstained  from 
•il  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  his 
Botanic  Garden  he  compares  their  effects  to  that 
of  the  Promethean  Are.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  mflammation  as  well  as  gout,  and  a  sudden  attack 
carried  him  off  in  his  seventy-first  year,  on  the  1 8th 
of  April  1802.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  pub- 
lished a  poem,  77le  TempU  of  Natnrt,  which  he  had 
ready  for  the  press,  the  prdTace  to  the  work  being 
dated  only  three  months  before  his  death.  The 
Temple  of  Nature  aimed,  like  the  Botanic  Garden, 
to  amose  by  bringing  distinctly  to  the  imagination 
the  beantiful  and  suhlime  images  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  more  inverted  in  style  and  diction. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Darwin  was  as  bright 
and  transient  as  the  plants  and  flowers  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  verse.  Cowper  praised  his  wong 
for  its  rich  embellishments,  and  said  it  was  as 
'strong'  as  it  was  '  learned  and  sweet'  '  There  is  a 
&ahion  in  poetry,*  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott>  *  which, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
the  materials  moulded  upon  it,  does  wonders  in 
Ckcilitating  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is 
often  found  to  impede  its  reception  when  Uie  mode 
has  passed  away.'  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Darwin. 
Besides  his  coterie  at  Lichfield,  the  poet  of  Flora  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  poetical  taste  of  his  own 
day.  He  may  be  traced  in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope' 
of  Campbell,  and  in  oUier  young  poecs  >f  that  time. 
The  attempt  to  unite  science  with  t::e  inspirations 
of  the  Muse,  was  in  itself  an  attractive  novelty,  and 
he  sapported  it  wiUi  various  and  high  powers.  His 
command  of  fancy,  of  poetical  language,  dazzling 
metaphors,  and  sonorous  versification,  was  well 
■eoooded  t^  his  carious  and  multifarious  knowledge. 


The  eflhct  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  continuous  interest  The 
Bosicrucian  machinery  of  Pope  was  united  to  the 
delineation  of  human  passions  and  pursuits,  and 
became  the  auxiliary  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  who  can 
sympathise  with  the  loves  and  metamorphoses  of 
we  plants?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  pathoa, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  even 
his  doquent  and  splendid  versification,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  becomes  monotonous  and  iktiga* 
ing.  There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  from  the  i^are 
of  his  bold  images,  bis  compound  epithets,  and  high- 
toned  melody.  He  had  attained  to  rare  perfiectioa 
in  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  but  wanted  tiiose  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  whidi 
were  required  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  its 
trueobjeota. 

\Invocaium  to  the  Ooddeat  qf  Botany.'} 

[From '  The  Botanic  Osidoi.'] 

'  Stay  your  rude  steps !  whose  throbbing  breasts  infidd 
The  legion-fiends  of  glory  and  of  gold ! 
Stay,  whose  false  lips  seductive  simpers  part. 
While  cunning  nestles  in  the  harlot  heuil 
For  you  no  dryads  dress  the  roseate  bower, 
For  you  no  nyniphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour; 
Unmarked  by  ^ou,  light  graces  swim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

But  thou  whose  mind  the  well-attempered  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lights  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  with  soft  vibiation  owns 
With  sweet  responsive  sympathy  of  tones  ; 
So  the  fair  flower  expands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  wreath. 
My  fountains  murmur,  and  my  zephyrs  breathe  ; 
Slow  slides  the  painted  snail,  the  gilded  fly 
Smooths  his  fine  down,  to  charm  thy  curious  eye; 
On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  pinions  play, 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way ; 
My  plumv  pairs  in  gay  embroidery  dressed, 
Form  with  ingenious  bill  the  pensile  nest. 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell. 
And  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  shell. 

And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should  stray, 
Disastrous  love  companion  of  her  wav. 
Oh,  lead  her  timid  steps  to  yonder  glade. 
Whose  arching  cliffs  depending  alders  shade ; 
Where,  as  meek  evening  wakes  her  temperate  hrseia^ 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling  tiess, 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  soothe  her  ear. 
The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear; 
There,  as  si^  Philomel,  alike  forlorn. 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thorn ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  whispers  round  the  grot, 
Hie  sister  wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breast, 
And  softer  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest 

Winds  of  the  north!  restrain  your  icy  gales, 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  happy  vales! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  revolTal 
Disperse,  ye  lichtnings,  and  ye  mists  dissolve ! 
Hither,  emerging  from  yon  orient  skies. 
Botanic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
O'er  these  soft  scenes  assume  thy  gentle  reign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  thy  train ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placid  smile  eflrise. 
And  with  thy  silver  sandals  print  the  dews ; 
In  noon's  bright  blaze  thy  vermeil  vest  unfold. 
And  wave  thv  emerald  banner  starred  with  gold.* 
Thus  spoke  the  genius  as  he  stept  along. 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  belong; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led  with  modest  skill 
The  willing  pathway  and  the  truant  rill. 
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Stretched  o'er  the  manhj  Tale  jon  willowy  mound. 
Where  shines  the  Uke  amid  the  tufted  ground ; 
Raised  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  wavy  graen. 
And  gare  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 
She  comes  I  the  goddess !  through  the  whispering  ab, 
Bright  as  the  mora  descends  her  blushing  car ; 
Eadi  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines, 
And,  gemmed  with  flowers,  the  silken  harness  sUnet; 
The  ffolden  bits  with  floweir  studs  are  decked, 
And  knots  of  flowers  the  cnmson  reins  connect. 
And  now  on  earth  the  silrer  axle  rings, 
And  the  shell  sinks  upon  its  slender  springs ; 
Light  from  her  airy  seat  the  go4dess  bounds. 
And  steps  celestial  press  the  pansied  grounds. 
Fair  Spring  adrancing  calls  her  feathered  qnire^ 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  on  purple  pinions  move. 
And  arms  her  zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  lore. 

IDednieHon  of  Sermaehenb*t  Arum  by  a  PeHUtiUial 

Wind.} 

[From  the '  Boonomy  of  Tsffetatkm.*] 

From  Ashur's  rales  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod. 
Poured  his  swoln  heart,  defied  the  liring  God, 
Urged  with  incessant  shouts  his  glittering  poweiSy 
And  Judah  shook  through  all  her  massy  towers ; 
Round  her  sad  altars  press  the  prostrate  crowd. 
Hosts  beat  their  breasts,  and  suppliant  chieftains 

bowed; 
Loud  shrieks  of  matrons  thrilled  the  troubled  air, 
And  trembling  rirgins  rent  their  scattered  hair  ; 
High  in  the  midst  the  kneeling  king  adored. 
Spread  the  blaspheming  scroll  before  the  Lord, 
Raised  his  pale  hands,  and  breathed  his  pausing  sighs. 
And  fixed  on  hearen  his  dim  imploring  eyes. 
'  Oh  I  mighty  Ood,  amidst  thy  seraph  throng 
Who  sit'st  sublime,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bright  sun,  and  starry  zone, 
Tha^  twinkling  journey  round  thy  golden  throne ; 
Thine  is  the  crystal  source  of  life  and  light, 
And  thine  the  realms  of  death's  eternal  night. 
Oh  I  bend  thine  ear,  thy  gracious  eye  incline, 
Lo  !  Ashur*s  king  blasphemes  thy  holy  shrine. 
Insults  our  offerings,  and  derides  our  rows. 
Oh  I  strike  the  diaidem  from  his  impious  brows, 
Tear  from  his  murderous  hand  the  bloody  rod, 
And  teach  the  trembling  nations  *  Thou  art  God !' 
Sjlphs  I  in  what  dread  array  with  pennons  broad. 
Onward  ye  floated  o*er  the  ethereal  road ; 
Called  each  dank  steam  the  reeking  marsh  exhales, 
Contagious  rapours  and  rolcanic  gales ; 
Gave  the  soft  south  with  poisonous  breath  to  blow, 
And  rolled  the  droadful  whirlwind  on  the  foe  I 
Hark !  o*er  the  camp  the  renomed  tempest  sings, 
Man  falls  on  man,  on  buckler  buckler  rings ; 
Groan  answers  groan,  to  anguish  anguish  yields. 
And  death 'li  loud  accents  shake  the  tented  fields  I 
High  rears  the  fiend  his  grinning  jaws,  and  wide 
Spans  the  pale  nations  with  colossal  stride. 
Wares  his  broad  falchion  with  uplifted  hand. 
And  his  rast  shadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

iThe  Belgian  Lorert  and  (he  Plagrue,] 

[From  the  same.] 

[When  the  plagiie  raged  In  Holland  in  1636,  a  yoimg  girt 
selxed  with  ft,  and  was  removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover, 
who  was  betrothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  mine.  lie  re- 
mained uninfected,  and  ihe  recovered,  and  was  married  to 
him.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
liooked  through  the  mist,  vnd  shook  his  clotted  hair, 
0*er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds. 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowds ;  *   | 


The  beauteous  .figle  ftUt  tlie  enrenomed  dart, 
Slow  rolled  her  eye  and  feebly  throbbed  her  heart ; 
Each  ferrid  sigh  seemed  shorter  than  the  Ust, 
And  starting  friendship  shunned  her  as  shepaised. 
With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  carden's  solitary  shade, 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  mens  her  drooping  head, 
And  Mints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
On  wmsn  of  lore  her  plij^ted  swmin  pursues, 
Shades  her  from  winds  and  shelten  her  from  di«% 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canraas  roof, 
Spreads  o'er  the  strawwore  mat  the  flaxen  woof; 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  strom, 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  browii 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  charn^ 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms. 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  iSur 
Applauds  his  rirtues  and  rewards  his  care ; 
Mouras  with  wet  cheek  her  fair  companions  flsd, 
On  timorous  step,  or  numbered  with  the  dead; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays, 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blase ; 
Brares  the  chill  night,  caressing  and 
And  folds  her  hero-lorer  to  her  breast. 
Less  bold,  Leander,  at  the  dusky  hour. 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  far  lore-lighted  tower; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wvt% 
And  sunk  benij^hted  in  the  watery  pvrt. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  bed. 
Where  seren  fond  lorers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
And  drore,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide, 
The  enamoured  demon  from  tihe  fatal  bride^ 
Sylphs  1  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  thssiii 
And  shed  cay  risions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair. 
Lore  round  tlieir  couch  effused  his  rosy  breath, 
And  with  his  keener  anowi  conquered  death. 

IDeaA  qfSli2a  ai  Oe  BaUU  of  Mindm,] 

[Fhan  the  '  Lores  of  the  Hants.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  heicht, 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  nght. 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  strife 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued,     ^ 
And  riewed  his  banner,  or  l^liered  she  riewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tnsd 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lispinff  boy  she  led; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm ; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honour  dai^ 
And  Lore's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  hcsri 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed, 
Saw  through  the  driring  smoke  his  dancing  oest; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  rii^n  hands  inwore,  I 

Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  lore ; 
He^  the  exulting  shout,  *  They  run  I  they  ran  T       . 
<  Great  God  I'  she  cried,  *  He's  safe  1  the  battle's  wtmr  I 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides,   ^  i 

(Some  fuiy  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guides!) 
Parts  the  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  reins, 
Dyes  her  white  reil,  her  irory  boeom  staina 
'  Ah  me !'  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound; 
'  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn ! 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  love's  return!' 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  fitf. 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war  I 
'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  MfPl 
On  me,  on  me,'  she  cried,  •  exhaust  your  n**J\ 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caressed, 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  blM)d-stained  vest 
From  tent  to,  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flieii 

Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  his  eres ; 
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Elua'i  DaBM  along  the  camp  he  ealli, 

'  Elixa'  adioai  through  the  canrau  walli ; 

Quick  throngh  the  moimuring  gloom  hit  footitepi 

O'er  gnwniiig  hauie,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood« 
Lol  dead  Eliia  weltering  in  her  blood  I 
Soon  hean  his  listening  ion  the  welcome  loimd^ 
With  open  amu  and  sparkling  eye  he  bounds : 
'Speak  low,'  he  cries,  and  giyes  nil  little  hand, 
'  Eliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  aand  ;* 
Poor  weeping  babe  with  bloody  finserf  presMd, 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  mukleu  breast ; 
'  AIss  I  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake^ 
Why  do  you  weep  t — Mamma  will  soon  awake.' 
'Shell  ink9  no  more  !*  the  hapless  mourner  cried. 
Upturned  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and 

sighed; 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  a  while  entrsnoed  he  lay. 
And  pressed  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  upq>nmg  with  wild  couTulsive  stait| 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
'  Oh  hearensl  he  cried, '  my  first  rash  tow  forgiTe ; 
These  bind  to  earth,  for  these  I  pray  to  Uto  I' 
Bound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapped  his  crimson  Test, 
And  clasped  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast.* 

iFhilanthnpjt—Mr  ffcwanL] 

[nem  the  *  Lores  of  the  Flanta*] 

And  now,  philanthropy  I  thy  raTs  diTine 

Dart  rouna  the  globe  nom  Zembla  to  the  line ; 

O'er  etch  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  ^^^^ 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  Tanlt  of  ni(^t. 

From  ivslro  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crssoent  crownra. 

Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waTCS,  or  wilds  of  snout. 

Thy  Howard  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

Bovn  many  a  windrng  step  to  dungeons  dank, 

Where  angiiish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  dank ; 

To  cares  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bonf^ 

And  cells  whose  echoes  only  leam  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disdose^ 

Ko  tonbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows. 

He  treads,  unemalous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Pnrfttse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assnasiTe  eloquence  expands 

Powet^s  rigid  heart,  ana  opes  his  clenching  hands  | 

Leads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domuns, 

If  not  to  serer,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  pides  awi^ened  mercy  through  the  gloom, 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb  1 

OiTcs  to  her  babes  the  self-deTotcd  wife. 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life  1 

The  Rpiritfl  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  hi^ 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye^ 

When  first  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe. 

They  saw  her  Howard  traToning  the  globe ; 

Saw  itmud  his  brows  her  sun-like  glory  blaia 

In  arrowy  drdes  of  unwearied  rays ; 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  guest. 

And  asked  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  impressed. 

Onward  he  mores  I  Disease  and  Death  retire. 

And  murmnnng  demons  hate  him  and  admire  1 


'Thoeswho  hare  the  UMWitmdty  may  compare  tills  death 
Kme  (much  to  the  adviotago  of  the  liriag  author)  with  that 
of  GertnateoC  WTonins,  which  may  hare  bsaa  ■aggerted,  r«ry 
innotely  end  quite  UDflonseloiisly,  by  Dmrwin'a  EUab  Sir 
filter  Sooit  exralefai  peintlof  l»ttla-pieoc»,  aa  orerseen  by 
■MM  iatercited  tpeotator.  Elisa  at  lUaden  is  olroniastanoed 
■0  nnrif  like  CUxm  et  Flodden,  that  the  mighty  Minstrel  of 
th«  North  may  pottlbly  have  caught  the  idea  of  the  latter  from 
•  tko  Licfafidd  Botanist ;  but  oh,  how  has  he  triumphed  I— 
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Bom  in  yon  blaie  of  orient  sky. 
Sweet  Mayl  thy  radiant  form  unfold; 

Unclose  thy  blue  roluptuous  ^e. 
And  ware  thy  shadowy  locks  of  goUL 

For  thee  the  fiagxant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower  \ 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 
And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower* 

Light  graces  decked  in  flowery  wreaths 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine; 

And  Lore  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shxina. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throQg 
On  <)uiTering  fin  and  nutling  wmg, 

Delighted  join  their  rotire  song, 
And  haU  thee  Goddess  of  the  Springl 

CFrom  the  ssma] 


Sweet  Echo!  sleeps  thy  rocsl  shell. 
Where  this  high  arch  o'erhan^  the  deU ; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-reflecting  streamy 
Chequen  thy  rocks  with  dandng  beams  I 


u* 


Here  may  no  clamours  harsh  Iztnids^ 
No  brawlinff  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 
Here  no  fell  beast  of  midnisht  prowl. 
And  teadi  thy  tortured  dim  to  howL 


HI. 


Be  thine  to  pour  these  rales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd's  erening  song ; 
While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  spnj 
Responsire  listens  to  his  lay. 


IT. 


And  if,  like  me,  some  lore-lom  maid 
Should  sing  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade. 
Oh  I  sooth  her  breast,  ye  rocks  around. 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 


ms  CHlAIOm  SMITH. 

This  lady  (whose  admirable  prose  flctions  will 
afterwards  be  noticed)  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Turner  of  Stoke  House,  in  Surrey,  and  was  bom  oa 
the  4th  of  May  1749.  She  was  remarkable  for  pre- 
codty  of  talents,  and  for  a  lirely  phirfUl  humour 
that  showed  itself  in  conrersation,  and  in  composi- 
tions both  in  prose  and  Terse.  Being  early  depnred 
of  her  mother,  she  was  carelessly  though  expeosirdy 
educated,  and  introduced  into  society  at  a  Terr  early 
age.  Her  father  baring  decided  on  a  second  mar- 
riage, the  friends  of  the  young  and  admired  poetess 
endearonred  to  establish  her  in  life,  and  she  was 
induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr  Smith,  the  son 
and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant  The 
husband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
fifteen  I  This  rash  union  was  productire  of  mutual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  Smith  was  careless  and 
extraragant,  business  was  neglected,  and  his  father 
dying,  left  a  will  so  complicated  and  Tduminous 
that  no  two  lawyers  understood  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Lawsuits  and  embarrassments  were  therefore  the 
portion  of  this  ill-starred  pair  for  all  their  after-llres. 
Mr  Smith  was  nltimatdy  forced  to  sell  the  greater 
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Should  ihe  Ioim  wmderar,  fiunting  <m  hit  mjf 

Rest  for  ft  moment  of  the  iiiltijr  hoiuiy 
ADd,  though  hie  path  thioogh  tiiotni  and  itmghnem 

lay, 

Pluck  the  wild  roee  or  woodbine's  nddiiig  ilowvn ; 
Wearing  gay  wreaUu  beneath  some  weltering  tieOi 

The  lenie  of  Borrow  he  a  while  maj  loee ; 
So  hare  I  ton^t  thj  flowen,  fair  Poesy  1 

So  channed  mj  waj  with  friendship  and  the  Most. 
Bat  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  eril  yet  to  come ; 
Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 

And  weazy  Hope  redines  upon  the  tomb. 
And  points  mv  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore. 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more  1 

iBeeoOeeUom  nfEnffith  Som0ry.'\ 
[Fkom '  Beadiy  Bead,'  a  Fosra.] 

Haunts  of  my  youth  t 
Seenei  of  fond  daT-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet ! 
Wkere  'twas  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
To  dimb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
By  Kattered  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore 
SnuJl  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  Tagrant  lamb» 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun : 
And  plessant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  tui^ 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  wav. 
While  hearily  upward  mored  the  labouring  waiBi 
And  italking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind. 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  gtating  wheeL 

AdTancing  higher  still, 
Thenospeet  iridens,  and  the  Tillage  church 
Bat  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofr  around 
Besn  its  nay  belfry  and  its  simple  vane ; 
Thoee  lowly  roofii  of  thatch  are  half  ooncMled 
^the  rude  anns  of  trees,  lo?elpr  in  sprinc ; 
Wken  on  each  bough  the  rosy  tmctux^  bloom 
SiU  thick,  and  promises  autunmal  plenty. 
For  eren  those  orchards  round  the  Norman  larma. 
Which,  as  their  owners  marked  the  promiMd  fruity 
Coniole  them,  for  the  Tineyards  of  the  south 
Sozpaas  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash  and  beech. 
And  partial  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot, 
The  apland  ahepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
There  wandeia  by  a  little  nameless  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now,  and 

clear, 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray. 
Bat  itill  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 
The  cottage  garden ;  most  for  use  designed, 
Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.    The  vine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
I^ps  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
And  pansies  myed,  and  freaked,  and  mottl^  P^i^ 
(irow  among  balm  and  roaemaiy  and 'rue ; 
Then  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  oneultured ;  some  with  dark  green  learef 
Contiast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsuUira  white; 
Others  like  teWet  robes  of  regal  state 
Of  richeat  crimson ;  while,  in  thoniy  moss 
l^ahrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
With  fond  regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
b  ipring  md  summer,  what  deliffht  I  felt 
Among  these  oottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
BQcfaaitleas  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
^  Tillage  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid. 
Were  wdoome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleaaed. 
Ay  early  wonhipper  at  nature'^  shrine, 
i  med  her  mdest  scenes — ^wanens,  and  heaths, 
Am  TeUow  oonunons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows. 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes, 
■••Wd  with  mid  HMM  sad  the  dasninff  mod 


with  irild  roses  and  the  dasping  woodbine 


Him  Susaicha  Blaxtu  (1747-1794)^  a  Cambor- 
land  lady,  waa  distinguished  for  the  ezoeUenoe  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  which  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of^a  native  minstrel  Miss  Blamiie  waa 
bom  of  a  vespeotable  fSamily  in  Cumberiand,  at  Car- 
dew  HJall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  bdoved  by  a  ciide  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  witli  whom  she  associated  in  what 
were  caUed  marif  nesli,  or  merry  eveniog  partiea,  in 
her  natiTe  district  Her  sister  becoming  toe  wift  of 
Colonel  Graham  of  Dochray,  Perthshire,  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
mained some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  Soot- 
tish  melody  and  music  which  prompted  her  beautiftd 
lyrics,  TU  Nabob,  The  SiUer  CVvnm,  &c  She  alio 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbriao  dialecti  and  a 
descsiptiTe  poem  of  some  leogthf  entitled  StoeUt' 
waHk,  or  the  Cumbritm  ViUage.  Miss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
and  her  name  had  almoat  faded  from  remerobranoeb 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  one  volume,  with  a  prdhoe^  memoirt 
aiid  notes  hy  F&trick  MaxweU. 

17^  Nabob, 

When  silent  time,  wi'  li^tly  fool| 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wr  mony  hopes  and  feais. 
Wha  kens  sin  the  dear  friends  I  lift 

May  still  oontinue  mine  I 
Or  ^  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

inie  joys  I  left  langsjnel 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pils^ 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way ; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  fpitk 

0  some  aear  fbimer  day ; 
llkose  davs  that  followed  me  afivi 

Those  nappy  davs  o'  mine, 
'  Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  Joys 
A'  naething  to  langsyne  1 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye^ 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  haal^ 

Nae  weel-kenned  fiice  I  saw ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door^ 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  d^r  fnend*s  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit, 

And  hang  o*er  mony  a  chidr ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne  I 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  moi^ 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shuddered  at  my  Gothic  wa's, 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
'  Cut,  cut,'  they  cried,  *  those  aged  ebns^ 

Lay  low  yon  moumfu'  pine.' 
Ka  I  na  I  our  fathers'  names  grow  theve^ 

Memorials  o*  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  fraa  these  waefu'  theughli^ 

They  took  me  to  the  town ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenned  fhoa 

1  missed  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
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At  bftllf  they  pointed  to  »  njmpli 

Wham  ft'  dacUrad  diTine  ; 
But  tore  her  mother^s  bloihing  cheda 

Were  Uiitt  far  Ungsjnel 

In  rain  I  eooght  in  music's  sound 

To  find  that  magic  art. 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  laji 

Has  thrilled  through  a'  my  heart. 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfu'  turn  ; 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 
But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsyne. 

Te  sons  to  comrades  o*  my  youth, 

Foigie  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
"Wha  'midst  your  gayest  scenes  still  moam 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  has  passed  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  langsyne  I 

Wh^  AiU  (hit  HeaH  o'  Mine  t 

[*  This  Mmf  nema  to  hare  been  a  favourite  with  the  anthor- 
ess,  for  I  have  met  with  it  In  various  forms  among  her  papers ; 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upcm  it  has  been  well  repaid  by  the 
popularity  it  has  all  along  enjoyed.*— AfajneefTf  Memakr  qf 
Miu  BUmire,^ 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  I 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  t 
Af^liat  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee  t 
When  thou  art  far  awa', 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o*  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  sae  out  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  saj 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry. 

And  live  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

m  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied. 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strore  myself  to  hide. 
I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

As  an  example  of  the  Cumberland  dialect — 

Avid  Bobin  Forbes, 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  tem  a  dance, 

I  pat  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  aw  prance  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  skipp'd  wi'  the  best  upon  Forbes's  green. 

Of  aw  things  that  is  I  think  thout  is  meast  queer, 

It  brings  that  that's  by-t>ast  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  dui  this  bit  leace. 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  and  deeghted  his  feaoe. 

The  lasses  aw  wondeied  what  Willy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  leyke  me ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit, 
And  silly  telt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it. 
But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfe, 
And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  leyfe  I 
It's  e'en  my  great  comtort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That  he  offen  said — ne*  pleaoe  was  leyke  his  awn 

heame  1 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  wa^rk  to  yon  ateyle. 
Where  Willy  was  deyken,  the  time  to  beguile. 
He  wad  fling  me  a  dauy  to  put  i'  my  brsMt, 
And  I  hammered  my  noddle  to  mek  out  a  jeet. 
But  merry  or  grave,  Willy  often  wad  tell 
There  was  nin  o'  the  leave  that  was  leyke  my  awn  id; 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  pladc 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  becL 

When  the  dock  had  ttiuck  eight  I  expected  him 

heame. 
And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleane; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  streykes  there's  a  tear  i'  my  ee. 
0  Willy  I  dear  Willy  !  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me  I 
For  that  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  deuest  to  me. 
Is  the  turt  that  has  coveied  my  Willie  frae  me. 

mis  BAXDAVLD. 

Anna  LErmA  Barbauld,  the  dangfater  of  Dr 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kibworth  Uarcourt,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.  Her  father  at  this  time 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boyi,  and  Anna 
received  the  same  instruction,  being  eoriy  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  In  17S8 
Dr  Aikin  undertaking  the  office  of  dasiical  tutor 
in  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  his  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  tl^re  fifteen  yean. 
In  1773  she  published  a  volume  of  misoellaneoiis 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  in  one 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  proee,  tome 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother.  In  May  1 774 
she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Rochenonnt  Barbaold, 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing  congregation  at  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  and  who 
had  just  opened  a  boarding-school  at  the  neighbour* 
ing  village  of  Palgrave.  in  Su£folk.  The  poetess  par- 
ticipated with  her  husband  in  the  task  of  InstmctiaD, 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertions  the  seminary  wu 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  In  1775  she  came 
forward  with  a  yolume  of  devotional  pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psalms,  and  another  volume  of  Hymau  m 
Prose  for  children.  In  1 786.  after  a  tour  to  Uie  con- 
tinent, Mr  and  Mrs  Barhauld  established  themselves 
at  Hampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  in  all  which  she  espoused  the  princi];des  of  the 
Whigs.  She  also  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a 
series  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  Evemings  at 
Home,  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenside  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In  1302 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  congregation 
(formerly  Dr  Price's)  at  Newington  Green,  also  In 
the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  quitting  Hajmpstead, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  vilhige  of  Stoke 
Newington.  In  1803  Mrs  Barbauld  compiled  a 
selection  of  essays  from  the  *  Spectator,'  •  Tatler,* 
and  *  Guardian,'  to  which  she  prefixed  a  prdiminaiy 
essay ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist  Her  husband  di3 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  has  recorded  her  feelings 
on  this  melancholy  eyent  in  a  poetical  dirse  to  his 
memory,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven,  Seeking  relief  in  literary  occupatioo, 
she  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  noyelisti, 
published  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  easay,  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices.  After  a  gradual 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died 
on  the  9th  of  March  1825.  Some  of  the  lyrical 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  fiowing  and  hannonioa% 
and  her  *Ode  to  Spring*  is  a  happy  imitation  of 
Collins.  She  wrote  alM>  eeveral  poema  in  blank 
Terser  cfaaracteriied  by  a  lerioai  tfiniVimnM  and 
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When  ere,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loTes  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid ; 
If  such  ah  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  .voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 

Wa^wg  Day. 

The  Muses  are  turned  coraips ;  they  have  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.    Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on. 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  snoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  tlreaded  washing  day* 

Ye  who  beneath  the  toke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon  ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth. 

Ere  visited  that  day ;  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  itarlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched. 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  preserve  us,  heavens  I 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down, 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  woHhing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  call'st  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  there^ 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance  ;  ask  not,  indiMcrcet, 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.     Should*st  thou  try 

The  'customed  ganien  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrulMi, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  1>eneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend  ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  tliy  nmsinpi,  as  tlic  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.     Wo  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stan*  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  dny  the  ho^>pitah!e  rites ; 

Looks  blank  at  best,  and  Htintcd  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive ;  vainly  he  feeds  hiH  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savouxy  pie. 

Or  tart  or  pudding ;  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try — 

Mending  what  can't  be  hglpcd — to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  gu^ 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

1  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them  ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  battered  iOMt, 


Whn  batter  wae  forbid ;  or  thriUinc  tele 

Of  ghoet,  or  witch,  or  murder.    So  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parloor  fire ; 

There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  all  fonn% 

Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm ; 

Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pine 

Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking  mi|^  have  ■oniid 

One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard 
Uning  despatch ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wrinff. 
Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  dap,  and  iron,  and  plait 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  mndi 

Wby  washings  were ;  sometimes  through  hollow  hole 

Of  pipe  amuMd  we  blew,  and  sent  alon 

The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 

To  see,  Montgolfier,  Uiy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  approaA 

The  sports  of  childrcn  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  bubbles, 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  alL 


MI88  SEVf  UtD— MRS  HUNTBR — lOM  OFIE — ^XBS 
GRANT — MRS  TIOHB. 

Several  other  poetesses  of  this  period  are  deserring 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  ihded 
fh)m  remembrance.  With  much  that  is  deUcate 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with  considerable 
powers  of  poetical  fancy  and  expression,  their  lead- 
ing defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  passion, 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  forcibly 
arrest  the  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  Miss  Anna  Seward  (1747- 
1809),  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Seward,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  lady 
was  eariy  trained  to  a  taste  fbr  poetry,  and,  before 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  could  repeat  the  three 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost  Even  at  this  time,  she 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  Milton. 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems — an  Ekn 
to  the  Memory  qf  Captain  Cook^  a  Monody  on  CAe  DtiSk 
of  Major  Andri,  &c — which,  ftom  the  popular  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  animated  though  inflated 
style  of  the  composition,  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  *the  inventress  of 
epic  elegy  ;*  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Swan  orLichfield.  A  poetical  noTd,  entitled  LomaOt 
was  published  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  After  bandying  compli- 
ments with  the  poets  of  one  generation.  Miss  Seward 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  correspon- 
dence,  and  bequeathed  to  him  for  publication  tnree 
volumes  of  her  poetry,  which  he  pronounced  execrable. 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Con- 
stable, and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  world  six 
volumes  of  her  letters.  «Both  collections  were  on- 
successfuL  The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward's  early 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  excite  ridicule^ 
and  the  vanity  and  aflTectation  which  were  her  be- 
setting sins,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  proae. 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  spirit 
and  discrimination.  In  contrast  to  Miss  Sewazd 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (1742-1821),  a  retired  bat 
highly  accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
surgeon.  Having  written  several  copies  of  rerses, 
which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  some  songs 
that  even  Haydn  had  married  to  immortal  mu^ 
Mrs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  1806,  to  collect  her 
pieces  and  commit  them  to  the  press.  In  1802,  Maa 
Amsua  Opie,  whose  pathetic  and  Interesting  Ta]« 
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Where  mU  its  honoand  miitiw,  and  with 

Of  lore  indnlgent,  from  a  flond  pU« 

The  gajwt  gloxy  of  the  •ammer  bower 

CuUal  for  the  new-MrriTed — the  htmuui  flower, 

A  lorelj  infant-girl,  who  pensire  stood 

Close  to  her  knees,  and  charmed  uf  as  we  riewed. 

0 1  hast  thou  marked  the  summer's  bodded  rose^ 
When  'mid  the  reiling  moss  its  crimson  glows! 
So  bloomed  the  beantr  of  that  ftiiy  form. 
So  her  dark  locks,  with  golden  tinges  warm. 
Played  round  the  timid  curre  of  that  white  nock. 
And  sweetly  shaded  half  her  blushins  dieek. 
0 !  hast  thou  seen  the  star  of  ere  on  nig^ 
Through  the  soft  dusk  of  summer's  balm  j  sky 
Shed  its  green  light,!  and  in  the  glassj  stream 
Eye  the  mild  reflex  of  its  trembling  beam  I 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  banhful  gaae, 
The  destined  diarmer  of  our  youthful  daji ; 
Whose  soul  its  natire  elevation  joined 
To  Uie  gay  wildness  of  the  infant  mind ; 
Esteem  and  sacred  confidence  impressed, 
While  our  fond  arms  the  beauteous  child 

Song, 
[From  Un  Hunter^  Poeois.] 

The  season  comes  when  first  we  met. 

But  you  return  no  more ; 
Why  cannot  1  the  days  forget. 

Which  time  can  ne  er  restore  1 
0  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  lasi^ 
Are  you  indeed  for  erer  past ! 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  delight. 

In  memory  I  trace ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flight, 

And  all  the  past  replace : 
But,  ah  1  I  wake  to  endless  woes, 
And  tears  the  fading  visions  close  I 


[From  the  nmsb] 

0  tuneful  voice !  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell. 

When  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eves,  0  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine^ 

^d  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  wateh  them  with  a  vestal's  care. 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fiur, 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay  I 

J%e  Deaih  Som,  Written/or,  amd  Adapted  A>,  cm 
Original  Indian  Air, 

[From  the  ■sine.] 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  gloiy  remams  when  their  lights  fiuie  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors !  your  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  fiom  the 

pain! 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  biy  pun ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

i  The  liutre  of  the  hrigfateet  of  the  ftars  (Bays  MIm  Seward, 
In  a  note  on  her  nfaiety-third  sonnet)  alvays  appeared  to  me 
sf  a  green  hne ;  and  thej  are  so  descrihed  bj  Oiilsn  I 


I  |o  to  the  land  where  my  &tlier  is  pm% 
Hu  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  ton  ; 
Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pa! 
And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook]  has  scorned  tooompl 

To  sijf  DamghteTf  m  being  Separated  frtm  ker  on  I 

Aiatriagem 

] 


[From  the 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream 
Which  animates  this  mortal  clay. 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dmun. 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  d*y; 

And  thus  b^^e  the  present  pain 

With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Tet,  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 

Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  thoagU^ 
And  o'er  our  mindi  one  mantle  cast 

Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought ! 
Ah  no  I  the  groundless  hope  were  vain. 
For  so  we  ne  er  can  meet  agun  I 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 
Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done  I 

For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art. 
If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 

Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 

And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again  I 

2^  Lot  of  T^ontandi, 
[From  the  eame.] 
When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  hearty 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed. 
We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  impart 
What  must  not  be  revealed. 

'TIS  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep  | 
To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 

To  wake  when  one  shopld  wish  to  sleep. 
And  wake  to  agony. 

Tet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care^ 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast. 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 
Where  disappointment  cannot  oome| 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weaxy  wanderers  home. 

The  Orphan  Bog's  Tale. 

[From  Mr*  Opie's  Poemii] 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale. 
Ah  I  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'TIS  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  paliw 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 


Poor  foolish  child !  how  pleased  was  I 

When  news  of  NeUbn^  victory  came^ 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  I 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bou^t, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud. 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ean{ 

*  Rejoice !  rejoicel'  still  cried  the  crowd; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 

•  Why  are  you  ciying  thus,'  said  I, 

*  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joj  V 
She  kissed  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  1 
She  called  me  her  poor  oiphan  boj* 
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'  WhaJt  it  an  orphan  hoj  f  I  cried. 

At  in  b«r  face  1  looked,  and  tmiled ; 
If  T  mother  through  her  tean  replied, 

^  ToqH  know  too  won,  ill-fated  child  I* 
And  now  they're  tolled  my  mother*!  knell. 

And  I*m  no  more  a  parent*!  ioj; 
0  ladj,  I  haTO  learned  too  well 

What  'tb  to  be  an  orphan  boy ! 

Oh !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fedl 

Nay,  gentle  iady,  do  not  chide— 
Tnwt  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep ! — hat — this  to  met 

You'll  gire  me  clothing,  food,  employ! 
Xook  down,  dear  parents!  look,  and  see 

Tour  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 


S(mg* 
[From  the 


] 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  I 
Yet  Bometimn  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  lear'st  behind. 
Tlnr  lore,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Moiit  nerer  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  mayst  grant  tnis  humble  prayer, 

Forget  me  not  I  forget  me  not  1 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distren 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But  oh  I  if  griS  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Foiget  me  not !  forget  me  not  I 

[On  a  Sprig  offfeatk.'] 
[FiDm  Ifri  Orsatli  Poems.] 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath-fowl  shuni 
For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood^ 

To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs, 
Tliy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 

Her  young  fonako  her  downy  plumes, 

To  rest  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art  t 
The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free. 

The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart, 
Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 

The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  peets. 

And  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Gem  of  the  heath !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sieds  beauty  o'er  the  lonely  raoor ; 

Tliough  thou  dinpense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure, 

Both  valour's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  favourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild !  whose  puxple  slow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain^  side, 

Not  the  gav  hues  of  Iris*  bow, 
Nor  gvden's  artful  varied  pride, 

With  idl  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart !  thy  fbigrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe ; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild, 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath. 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires, 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 


Flower  of  his  dear-loved  native  land  I 
Alas,  when  distant  far  more  dear  I 

When  he  from  some  oold  foreign  stiand, 
Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  teai^ 

How  must  his  aching  heart  deplore, 

That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  I 


[The  Hiffhkmd  Poor.} 
[Fran  Mrs  Oraat*!  poem  of  *  The  HiiUandsr.'] 


•  A  writer  fn  the  Bdiahun^  Review  stjiee  this  pradaBtloo 
r  Mb  Oylsis  one  of  the  flnset  soi«i  in  our 


Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the 

The  narrow  opening  glens  that  intervene 

Still  shelter,  lu  some  lowly  nook  obscure. 

One  poorer  than  the  rest — ^where  all  are  poor; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopeless  of  relief, 

Who  to  her  secret  br«tft  confines  her  grief; 

Dejected  si^s  the  wintry  night  away. 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  chaimf^ 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alami% 

Return  no  more ;  stretched  on  Hindostan's  plain, 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main ; 

In  vain  her  eves  the  watery  waste  explore 

For  heroes — fated  to  return  no  more  I 

Let  others  "bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam. 

Foe  to  her  peace — it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  manly  bloom  confest. 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strove,  with  smiles  of  filial  love, 

Their  widowed  parent's  anguish  to  remove. 

Through  her  small  casement  broke  the  intrusive  daj^ 

And  chased  the  pleasing  images  away ! 

No  time  can  e'er  her  buiished  jovs  restore. 

For  ah !  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewy  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye, 

The  '  still  small  voice' of  sacred  sympathy. 

In  vain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  beguile. 

Or  steal  from  weary  wo  one  languid  smile ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do^the  scanty  storey 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor, 

To  her  each  oottaser  complacent  deals, 

While  the  kind  gumce  the  melting  heart  revealf  ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  goldf 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowine  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring, 

And  e^'ery  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring : 

Ah!  little  know  the  fond  tfttentive  train, 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  vain : 

Yet  hence  thev  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo^ 

And  of  their  little  all  a  part  bestow. 

Let  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distinction  bom. 

With  the  cold  glance  of  insolence  and  scorn 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  harshly  griert 

The  bleeding  neart  their  bounty  would  relieve  : 

Fa^  different  these  ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  sufferer  they  divide  a  part ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  all  they  have  is  given 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  spring. 

Themselves  to  equal  indigence  may  bnng. 

{From  Mn  Tighe*  'PtycheJ] 

[The  msrrlsge  of  Cupid  end  Pqrche  in  the  Palsoe  of  Lota. 
Pijdie  sfterwaiila  ffssee  on  Love  while  adeep,  and  is  TienMiii 
from  the  leUnd  of  Pleesora] 


She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gased 


On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene: 
Conspicuous  far,  a  lofly  palace  blazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 
A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen ; 
The  high -ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 
But  seem  a  t^ple  meet  for  Beauty's  queen  ; 
Like  polished  snow  this  marble  pillars  stand. 
In  grace  iittemptrsd  majesty,  sabumelj  gtwd. 
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TILL  THE  PBBEKirC  TSMM^ 


OeDtlj  Mcendtng  from  a  Bilvery  flood, 
Above  the  palace  roue  the  shaded  hill. 
The  lofty  eminence  wa«  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawn«,  adorned  by  nature's  skill, 
The  pausing  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 
Here  erer-blooming  grotes  of  orange  glow. 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  learea  dwtU 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  tocoetsion  blow. 
And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 
The  sun  looks  glorious  *mid  a  skjr  serene, 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen, 
Bounds  the  gay  landscape  on  the  western  side, 
While  closing  round  it  with  majestic  pride, 
The  lofty  rocks  mid  citron  grores  arise  ; 

*  Sure  some  divinity  must  here  reside,* 

As  tranced  in  some  bright  Tision,  Psyche  ones, 
And  scarce  belieyee  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  dianned  eyes. 
When  lo  1  a  Toice  divinely  sweet  she  hears. 
From  unseen  lips  proceeds  Uie  heayenly  sound ; 

•  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 

At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found. 
And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command, 
For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand,    ^ 
Prompt  every  wish  to  serve— •  fond  obedient  band. 

Incieasinff  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
For  now  Sie  pompous  portals  opened  wide. 
There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Through  halls  high-domed,  enriched  with  aculp- 

tured  pride, 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side. 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 

Tliat  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustrebri^t 
The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue, 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  ffolden  ray. 
The  chiysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  dear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 
Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play ; 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flam^ 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  there  the  gem  which  bean  his  luckless  name 

Whose  death,  by  FhosbuB  moomed,  iniuied  him  death- 
less £une. 
There  the  gieen  emenld,  there  ooinelians  glow, 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light, 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  show, 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  mariner^s  half-daziled  sight: 
The  eoral-pavi>d  baths  with  diamonds  blaae  ; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays, 

And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  sorveyt. 
Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  8elfi>repaTCd  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol,  touched  by  unseen  hands. 
Aid  the  soft  roices  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  i^  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inriting  seems 

To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streami. 
Bui  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 
liO  I  the  bright  folding  doow  retiring  far. 
Display  to  ftyche's  captirated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  soothe  the  spirits  in  serene  tepoee : 
Beneath  the  velvet's  purple  canopy, 
Bivindy  formed,  a  downy  oeuch  aroae, 

Whila  atalMater  lamps  ft  itaSky  U|^t  diadM^ 


Once  more  she  hears  the  hymeneal  strain ; 
Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay ; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain, 
And  then  retiring,  faint  dissolved  away ; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  rav. 
And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extinguished  lie : 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay. 
When  through  the  obscuring  gloom  she  nought  can  spy, 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  dedare  some  bcbig  nigh. 

Oh,  Tou  for  whom  I  write  I  whoee  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  yon  prove^ 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals^ 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels. 
When  Love's  ambrosial  Up  the  vows  of  Hymen  aealii 

*  'TIS  he,  'tis  my  doliverer  I  deep  impresl 
Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  recall,' 
The  blushing  maid  exclMmed,  and  on  his  breast 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstacy  let  falL 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled. 
While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'er  her  eyelids 
spread. 

Illumined  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  dome^ 
Melodious  accents  her  amval  hail : 
But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chase  the  ^loom. 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fail ; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  horror  pale. 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade. 
While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assaiL 
Tlius  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 
For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  blada. 

And  now  with  soflest  whispers  of  delitht. 
Love  welcomes  Psvche  still  more  fondly  dear  ; 
Not  unobserved,  thoufh  hid  in  deepest  night, 
The  silent  anguish  of  ner  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear. 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief^ 
And  half  offended  seeks  in  vain  to  cheer ; 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  relief^ 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  sospennon  bdef  1 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes. 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  swaj, 
From  Pi^che's  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ray 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissivriy  obey. 
TVenobling  and  breathless  then  she  sofuy  looa^ 
And  seixMl  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  discloee 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her 

Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went, 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtfd  gleam. 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  ~ 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  si^ ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straininf  eye, 
Stillfiixed  with  fesir  remains,  still  thinks  thedangerni^ 


Oh,  darittff  Muse  I  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  uie  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show  t 
Ana  canst  tlioa  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenlv  viewt 
Ah  I  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  trae 
That  splendid  vision  oonkL  be  wdl  exprssisd. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seise  with  mptun  mtmy  wondering  twast, 
Wh«n  LoTi^all-potsntchanMdivinelystosd  u  iiiiJi  sss<« 
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All  imperceptible  to  humAn  touch. 
His  wings  display  celcitial  etwnce  light ; 
The  clear  effiilsenoe  of  the  blaze  ia  such. 
The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  hearenly  bright, 
That  mortal  ejes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 
A  youth  he  seems  in  manhood's  freshest  yean ; 
lUnmd  hia  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  deUght, 
Each  golden  curi  lesplendently  appears, 
Or  shades  his  daiker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wean ; 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rajs  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw. 
That  front  than  polished  irory  more  white  t 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roees  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  dirine,  that  eten  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  chann  that  nerer  vainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes*  resistless  sway, 
Bat  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray. 
Which  o*er  his  features  exquisitely  play. 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day^ 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright, 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown, 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzlmg  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
The  bloom  which  glowed  o*er  all  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son  t 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire, 
And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  &«• 
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Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Long  Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
Her  limbs  immovable,  her  senses  tosMd 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstacy, 
She  hangs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguished  falls 
The  fatal  lamp— -he  starts — and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls. 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  affinghted 
walls. 

Dread  honor  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  chillness  shudders  at  her  breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fj^inting  from  death's  icy  dart, 
Thtt  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed : 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance^ 
The  tenors  of  her  fate  stand  all  confessed. 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance ; 
Iks  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

Ko  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain  I 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears ; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain. 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheen ; 
One  barren  tact  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 
Nou^t  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  sjre 
To  aim  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh ; 
Atiiidy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatoiing  sky. 

TULUy. 
[BjMrsTlghebl 

How  withered,  perished  seems  the  fgrm 

(Hjoa  obscure  unsightly  root  I 
Tet  from  the  bli^t  of  wintry  storm, 

B  hides  sseue  the  precious  flruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Tet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scalei. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  bwstti 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh!  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 

In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth. 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose, 

^    Unii^ured  lies  the  ftiture  birth : 

And  Ignorance^  with  sceptic  ejs^ 

Hope^  patient  smile  shall  wondsringvltiri 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew* 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear! 

The  sm,  the  shower  indeed  shall  oomt ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 

And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom* 

And  thou,  0  virgin  queen  of  spring  I 
Shalt^  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 

Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  stringy 
Unveil  thy  diarms,  and  perf^mie  shed  | 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grays^ 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silveiy  light 
In  the  mild  breese  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night. 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light. 
Eternal  spring!  shall  burst  Uie  gloom. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIEUX 
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That  pramiM  £uli  whan  buried  deep  in  ni0W| 
And  Tcgetotire  juioM  ceeee  to  flow. 
For  thU  hii  plough  tonis  up  the  destined  lands, 
'Hltenoe  storm  j  winter  draws  its  full  demands  $ 
For  this  the  seed  minutelj  small  he  sows. 
Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  gvowB* 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  dosing  dnjs  I 
High  dimbe  the  son  and  darts  his  powerful  raji ; 
Whitens  the  Irssh-dmwn  mould,  and  pieross  throng 
The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 
O'er  heaven's  brie ht  acure,  hence  with  jojful  eyes 
The  ftrmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 
Bone  o'er  his  fields  a  heary  torrent  falls. 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hastj  driTing  squalls.^ 
*  Right  welcome  down,  je  precious  dropH,  he  criee; 
But  foon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
*Boy,  bring  the  hsorows,  tiy  how  deep  the  rain 
flu  forced  its  wmj.'    He  comes,  but  oomes  in  Tain ; 
D17  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  rarfaoe  lurks. 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  mors  the  more  he  workii 
Still,  'midst  huce  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  nairows  and  the  showers  to  scorn. 
Fen  thus  the  lirinff  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  storm  j  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  pleaee, 
Hii  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees ; 
As  when  from  eye  tUl  morning's  wakeful  hour, 
Light  constant  min  erinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  f 
Thither  well-pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full  weighed  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  erer  gay. 
Load  chirping  sparrows  welcome  in  tne  day, 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  i)ole  assails  their  close  retreats. 
And  round  the  graM-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
On  either  side  completely  orerspread. 
Here  bnnches  beno,  there  com  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  coYert  hail  I  for  through  the  raiymg  year 
No  honn  no  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  Wisdom's  plsieid  ere  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  tnterrals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  nerer-dying  nres. 
Whence  solitude  derires  peculiar  cnarms. 
And  hearenndirected  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  bough's  light  shadows  play. 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day. 
Stretched  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed. 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-coloured  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  I 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  conreyed. 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shirering  blade, 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  Tsulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  proufic  Summer's  sporting  train. 
Their  little  lires  by  Tarious  powers  sustain.  ^ 

But  what  can  unassisted  rision  do ! 
MThat  bat  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sign. 
When  Music  waking  spesJcs  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerily  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  win^ ; 
Still  loader  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
,    Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendlT  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bira  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  tariM  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  doud  moTes  by, 
A^ain  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite, 
Sare  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became^ 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  dose. 
Delicious  sleep  I    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  can; 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing^ 
Nor  Consdenoe  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  OTcry  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brashes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  aU  fiul| 
And  ripening  harrest  tustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glonous  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  hearen's  munificence  makes  all  things  show. 
O'er  erexT  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  ^oroing^  roQad  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  \^ity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  t 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more, 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise  ; 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  iod, 
Without  one  scrapie  gives  the  praise  to  God ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joined. 
Here,  Tuidst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rset. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears 
When  the  finit  sheaf  its  plumy  tojf  uprean. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestowi   ■ 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  1 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  stove 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door.  ' 

Hark  I  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  aloQg  ; 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health  1  come  Jollity!  light-footed  come; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  h&ils  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  moistened  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown : 
The  Unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed  x 
E'en  the  domestic  lauj^ing  dainrmaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  geneml  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad^ 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  Uie  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown, 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down: 
Where  oft  the  mastiff*  skulks  with  half-shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrestrained  the  soaal  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knowi^ 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 
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TILL  TBK  PRKSEXT  < 


A  'Priogt  o'erhuDg  with  mbnj  a  flower. 

Toe  fljav  sand  aancing  in  its  bed,  ^ 
EmbaDked  beneath  a  hawthorn  bowiei^ 

Sent  forth  its  waters  near  mj  head. 
A  rosj  lass  approached  mj  view ; 

I  caught  her  blue  ejes'  modest  beam  $ 
The  stranger  nodded  *  How-d^ye-dof 

And  leaped  across  the  infant  itnam. 

The  water  heedless  passed  away ; 

With  me  her  glowing  image  stajed ; 
I  strove,  from  that  auspicious  daj, 

.To  meet  and  bless  the  loTely  maid. 
I  met  her  where  beneath  our  net 

Through  down  J  moss  the  wild  thjme  grew; 
Nor  moss  elastic,  flowers  thomzh  sweet. 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosj  hua. 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  wave^ 

And  shaded  verdure  skirts  the  plain  | 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gave 

New  glories  to  her  rising  tram. 
From  her  sweet  cot  upon  the  moor. 

Our  plighted  vows  to  heaven  are  flown; 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door. 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

LmiM  addreued  to  my  CkQdrtn, 

[Oocasloiied  bj  a  visit  to  Whittlebory  Fonst,  NotHmBvloi 
■hire,  in  August  ISOQi] 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades. 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  gladet, 

AmicUt  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer; 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  verse^ 

0  let  tnem  not  inquire  in  vain ; 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 

Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn, 

secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  I 
From  all  but  nature's  converse  boma^ 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  green  oaks  retred. 

And  crowned  the  uplanirs  graceful  iwdl ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  belL 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  fary 

Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power, 
When  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill), 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Though  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  laj ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue^ 

And  gave  delicious  tears  their  waj. 
Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Emma's  love, '  the  Nui>brown  maid.' 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  hi^h. 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  ever  varying  form, 
Ifidst  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 
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How  would  each  sweepuig  ponderous  bough 

Kesidty  when  straight  the  whirlwind  cleaves^ 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves  t 
How  would  the  prone  descending  diower 

From  the  green  cui<»y  rebound  ! 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  poort 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  sound  t 

But  peace  was  there :  no  lightnings  bland; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  laoe  of  heaven  ; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazed. 

My  thou^ts  to  home  and  you  were  giroB* 
0,  toider  minds !  in  life's  gay  mom. 

Some  clouds  must  dim  vour  coming  day ; 
Tet  bootlesH,  pride  and  falsehood  scorn. 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  jour  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side. 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travelled  wide ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretched  at  length. 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  ■hrithri 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strengtli 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed ! 

Perhaps  they'll  manv  a  conflict  brave, 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave^ 

Bring  home  the  flag  of  victoiy. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  t 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied. 
The  white  clif&  round  my  native  shore^ 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 

'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain. 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fades. 

To  view  the  country^  golden  grain  ; 
To  view  the  gleaming  viUage  spire 

'Midst  distant  groves  unknown  to  me-* 
Groves  that,  grown  bright  in  borrowed  fire^ 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  favoorita  trti| 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away  t 

Why  were  they  not  revealed  to  me  t 
Yet,  smiling  fairies  left  behind, 

AJffection  brought  you  all  to  view ; 
To  love  and  tenderness  resigned. 

My  heart  heaved  many  a  sigh  for  yon. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose. 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  dreami^ 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  close^ 

I  traced  the  births  of  various  streams. 
From  beds  of  clay,  here  creeping  rills. 

Unseen  to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal ; 
Or,  gushing  from  the  northward  hills. 

Would  glitter  through  Tove's  winding  daku 

But  ah !  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell  1 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share ; 
But  long  my  grateful  tongue  shall  teU 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  thert. 
'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,'   ■ 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  glades, 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  here. 

\Jkscriptxon  of  a  Blind  FbitfA.] 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  nature's  gresB. 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  ni^t, 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  toned  to  joy. 
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Fond  to  exetm  wu  1m  of  all  that  grew ; 
The  momixig  blowom  iprinkled  o'or  with  deir, 
JLcroai  hu  Pikth,  M  if  in  plajrfol  freak, 
Would  d*ui  his  hroir  and  weep  upon  his  dieek ; 
Isch  TarTin^  leaf  thai  hmshed  where'er  hs  cams^ 
Pwawd  to  his  rosj  lip  ho  called  hr  name ; 
&•  grasped  the  idlings,  measured  erexy  bough, 
hkalcd  the  frafranoe  that  the  spring't  months  throw 
hofiBiiely  round,  till  his  joung  heart  oonfeeied 
1  ^nt  all  was  beaaty,  and  himself  was  bleaeed. 
Tct  when  he  trafood  the  wide  extended  plain. 
Or  dear  brook  side,  he  felt  a  traniient  pain ; 
Tks  keen  regret  of  goodness,  void  of  pride, 
T»  think  he  eould  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

[Am^Hd  of  an  Emgluk  Spiuv.] 

IWn  came  the  jorial  daj,  no  streaks  of  red 

dfm  the  broftd  portal  of  the  mom  were  spread. 

In  one  high-sailing  mist  of  danling  white, 

▲  •erecn  of  gossamer,  a  mscic  light, 

Diomed  instantlj,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 

Ts  Btiga  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

(Kcr  leaTes,  o'er  blossoms,  by  his  power  restored, 

F«r^  came  the  conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 

Millions  of  dew-drops  fell,  jet  millions  hung, 

like  words  of  transport  trembling  on  the  tongue, 

Too  stronff  for  utterance.    Thus  the  infant  boy. 

With  rosebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy, 

We^  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain ; 

Bat  diange  the  scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again. 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  appears 

A  thousand  times  more  lo?ely  through  Ms  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 

Was  that  high-swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green. 

Which  shadowless  expanded  far  and  wide. 

The  mansion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 

To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  contriye. 

Even  old  Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  fire ; 

There  his  whole  household  laboured  in  his  riew  ■ 

Bat  light  is  labour  where  tho  task  is  new. 

Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 

Round  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 

Boogh-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 

Fire  generations  of  the  Higluun  race 

Had  plucked  his  flowers,  and  still  he  held  his  sway. 

Wared  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

Seme  from  the  greenhouse  ranged  exotics  round. 

To  hash  in  open  day  on  English  ground : 

And  "midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 

Long  wreaths  and  garlands  gathered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canrass,  propped  on  hi^ 

O'er  sheltering  tables  with  their  wholo  supply ; 

Sosse  swung  the  biting  s^the  with  merry  race, 

And  cropped  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space ; 

Some  rolled  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 

From  prison  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 

And  fenced  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 

The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store ; 

Well  corked,  well  navoured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 

From  Lusitanian  mountains  dear  to  fame, 

Ytlience  Oama  steered,  and  led  the  conouering  way 

To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  oay. 

A  thousand  minor  tasks  filled  every  hour. 

Till  the  sun  gained  the  zenith  of  his  power, 

WhMi  eyeiy  path  was  thronged  with  old  and  joong, 

And  many  a  skylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 

To  bid  them  welcome.    Not  a  face  was  there 

But,  for  May-day  at  least,  had  banished  care ; 

Ko  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell. 

No  timid  gLuioe--they  knew  their  host  too  well— 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  ey«y  eye : 

Soch  scenes  were  England^  boast  in  days  cone  by. 

Boicath  the  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found, 

Pif  guests  an  ample  descent  formed  around ; 


Nature's  own  carpet  spread  the  space  between. 

Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  Tenerable  chaplain  waved  his  wand. 

And  silence  folloimi  as  he  stretched  his  hand  : 

The  deep  carouse  can  nerer  boast  the  bliss. 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damaiikcd  cloths  were  whiskod  away 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose ; 

The  worthy  baronet  majestic  rose. 

They  viewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round, 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  sround. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 

Over  hiri  head,  Sir  Ambrose  ^ke  aloud. 

Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull. 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full : — 

'  Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fiUl ; 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  all.' 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet. 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  mineling  shouts  give  place, 

*  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race !' 

iftV-Itayw(Me)UJfi 


[The  Sotdier't  JI<me,] 

i*  The  topic  Is  trite,  but  in  Mr  Bloomfidd's  lumds  It  sfanosi 
ssramesschsraoCerof  DOTtltjr.  BnnM%Sotdier'i  Return  i^Mtf 
to  oar  tssts,  one  whit  superior.*— Prq/bssr  WUson."] 

My  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume. 
Nor  strut  in  arms — farewell  my  cap  and  plume ! 
Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  Aselings  in  one  happy  hour : 
But  what  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lovely  valley  once  again  ! 
A  glorious  harvest  filled  my  eager  sight. 
Half  shocked,  half  waving  m  a  flood  of  light ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  I  was  bom. 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  life's  early  mom. 
I  paed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeared ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard ; 
I  called  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 
But  an  o'crpowering  sense  of  peace  and  homs^ 
Of  toils  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide ; 
I  Aiook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air. 
And  take  possession  of  ray  father's  chair  I 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame. 
Appeared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name. 
Cut  forty  years  before  I    The  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
I  never  can  forget.    A  short  breeze  sprang. 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue. 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  like  banners  in  the  wind ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down  they  went. 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land.    That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold ;  though  so  tame, 
At  first  he  looked  distrastful,  almost  d^y. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  steadfast  eye. 
And  seemed  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 
'  Ah  ha  I  old  wom-out  soldier,  is  it  you  t' 
Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprisoned  humble  be<^ 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  straggled  to  be  firee  ; 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  strayed. 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  broom  had  made ; 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  storms. 
Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  conm 

never ; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  erer. 
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Bat  hen  wma  peace,  that  pMoa  which  home  can  jield ; 

The  graMhopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field. 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 

The  tttbetifcute  for  clarion,  fife,  and  dram. 

While  thus  I  muMd,  still  gazing,  pnng  still. 

On  beds  of  moM  that  spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  moes  my  eres  had  erer  seen 

Had  been  so  lorelj,  DriUiant,  fresh,  and  green. 

And  guessed  some  Infimt  hand  had  placed  it  there^ 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 

Mj  heart  felt  erefything  but  calm  repoee ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  jeazfl, 

But  rose  at  once,  and  busted  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again. 

And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain  ; 

I  rared  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 

And  gloiy's  ouagmire,  where  the  brare  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder  long  I  mused. 

And  curwd  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  roices  heard. 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  i^peared. 
In  stepped  mj  father  with  oonyulsire  start, 
And  in  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-«Ted  maid ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
'  Come  hither,  Nancjr,  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  Tour  uncle  dnarles,  come  home  from  Spain.* 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingen  light, 
Stroked  my  old  ejes,  almost  deprired  of  sight. 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale— -thus  tedious  bet 
Happy  old  soldier  I  miat's  the  world  to  mel 

[To  his  H^] 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandering,  waT-wom,  musinf  ,  singixig  guest. 

I  chum  the  privilege  of  hill  and  plain ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contMn ; 

The  unpolluted  gale,  which  sweeps  the  clade; 

All  the  cool  blessings  of  the  solemn  shade; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happiness  sincere ; 

Yet  there's  one  wish — I  wish  that  thou  wert  here; 

Free  from  the  trammels  of  domestic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autumnal  sweets  to  share; 

To  share  my  heart's  ungoyemable  joy. 

And  keep  the  birthday  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah  I  that's  a  tender  string  I  Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  these  can  soothe  the  hsrassed  mind. 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  free, 

To  wander  thus  throu|^  yales  and  woods  with  mflu 

Thou  knoVst  how  much  I  loye  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  nproar,  and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

With  double  transport  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  where  the  clustering  nuts  are  found ; 

No  toilsome  efforts  would  our  task  demand. 

For  the  brown  treasure  ztoone  to  meet  the  hand. 

Round  the  taU  hazel  beds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade ;  while  o'er  our  heada 

The  cawing  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreads ; 

The 

The  „„      , 

The  distant  ploughman's  halloo  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  oiorus  to  my  soul  so  dear ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wert  thou  but  here: 

For  we  might  tiJk  of  home,  and  muse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heayen's  mysterious  ways ; 

Our  chequered  fortunes  with  a  smile  retrace^ 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race ; 

Pour  our  thuiks^yings  forth,  and  weep  the  while ; 

Or  pray  for  blessings  on  our  natiye  isle. 

But  yain  the  wish  I    Maty,  thy  sighs  forbear, 

Nor  grudge  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  share ; 

Make  home  delightfbl,  kindly  wish  for  me, 

Aad  111  leaye  hUls^  and  dales,  and  woods  for  thee. 


JOHK  xjcnynr. 

John  Leidbm,  a  distingulthed  oriental  scholar  as 
well  as  a  poet,  waa  a  native  of  Denholm,  Boixlmi^- 
shlre.  He  waa  the  son  of  humble  parents,  bat  the 
ardent  borderer  fought  his  way  to  kaming  end  ode- 
brity.  His  parents,  seeing  his  desire  for  inttnictioii, 
determined  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  and  he 
waa  entered  of  Edinburgh  ooUege  in  1790,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  He  made  rapid  progreaa  $  waa 
an  ezodlent  Latin  and  Greek  acholar,  and  acquired 
also  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  1»- 
sides  studying  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  He 
became  no  mean  profident  in  mathemntica  and  rm- 
nous  branches  of  science.    Indeed,  eyery  difilcolty 
seemed  to  yanish  before  hia  commanding  talenta,  hia 
retentiye  memory,  and  robust   application.     His 
college  vacations  were  spent  at  home;  and  aa  hia 
faUier's  cottage  afforded  him  little  opportnnitj  for 
quiet  and  aedusion,  he  looked  out  fiir  aooomrooda- 
tions  abroad.    *In  a  wild  recess,'  sayi  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *  in  the  den  or  g^  which  gives  name  to  the 
village  of  Denholm,  he  contrived  a  sort  of  funaoe 
for  the  purpose  of  such  chemical  ezperimenta  aa  he 
waa  adequate  to  performing.    But  his  chief  place  of 
retirement  waa  tne  small  parish  eburch,  a  g^oom j 
and   ancient  building;  generally  believed   in  Vi 
neighbourhood  to  be  haunted.     To   thia  choeen 
place  of  study,  usually  locked  during  week  dajs, 
Leyden  made  entrance  by  means  of  a  window, 
read  there  for  many  houn  in  the  day,  and  depo- 
sited his  books  and  specimens  in  a  retbed  pew.    It 
waa  a  well-chosen  spot  of  eecluajon,  for  the  kirk 
(exciting  during  divine  service)  is  rather  a  place 
of  tmor  to  the  SiDottish  rustic,  and  that  of  Cavere 
waa  rendered  more  so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  and 
witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the  supposed  scene,  and 
to  which  Leyden,  pwtly  to  indulge  hia  humour,  and 
part^  to  secure  his  retirement,  contrived  to  make 
some  modem  additions.   The  nature  of  his  abstnue 
studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  toads 
and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spirit-yials,  and 
one  or  two  practical  jests  played  off  upon  the  mora 
curious  of  the  peasantry,  renaered  his  gloomy  haunt 
not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  but  feared  by  the 
simple  of  the  parish.*^   From  this  singular  and  ro- 
mantic study,  Leyden  sallied  forth,  wiUi  his  curiau 
and  various  stores,  to  astonish  his  college  aasodates. 
He  already  numbered  among  his  flricac^  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  sdoitific  men  of  £din- 
burgfa.    On  the  expiration  of  his  ooUege  studies, 
Leyden  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  aoos 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  univenily  of  St  Andrewa.    There  he  pur- 
sued his  own  researches  connected  with  oriental 
learning,  and  in  1799  published  a  aketdi  of  the 
DueooerieM   and  SettUmeniB   of  the   Europeans  in 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,    He  wrote  also  yari- 
oua  copies  of  verses  and  translations  from  tiie 
northern  and  oriental  languages,  which  he  pub-    | 
lished  in  the  Edinbnr^  Magazine^    In  1800  Ley- 
den waa  ordained  for  the  church.    He  oontittoed,    | 
however,  to  study  and  compose,  and  contributed  to   , 
Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Scotf  a  Aiinatreby  of  j 
the  Scottish  Border.    So  ardent  waa  he  in  anitting 
the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy,  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion walked  between  fbrty  and  fifty  miles,  and  back 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visinng  an  old  person 
who  possessed  an  ancient  historical  ballad.    His 
next  publication  was  a  new  editioQ  of  Tie  Om^gnt 
of  SeoUandj  an  ancient  work  written  about  1548, 
which  Leyden  enriched  with  a  prdiminary  disse^ 
tation,  notes,  and  a  ^oasary.    He  alao  undertook 
the  management,  fbr  one  year,  of  the  Scota  Msga- 
Hia  itooiif  deain  to  vinl  fiofeign  oountoBi 
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Fade,  daj-dieamt  iweei,  from  memoiy  fiidel 

The  periihed  bliis  of  jouth's  fint  primfl^ 
Thai  onqe  lo  bright  on  fancy  plajed, 

ReriTee  no  mora  in  after-time. 

F^  from  m J  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haite  to  an  untimely  grare ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  fublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southeni  ware. 

BlaTe  of  the  mine !  thj  irellow  lig^t 

Qlcams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 

A  gentle  Tision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  hewt  to  cheer: 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fetal 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  rile  yellow  sUtc, 

I  left  a  heart  that  lored  me  true  I 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ooean-waTe, 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  ^ew   ■ 
And  all  for  thee^  vile  yellow  slave  1 

Ha  I  oom'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlonHy 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  was  borne  I 
From  lore,  from  friendship,  cottntty,  tofDf 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey ; 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn  I 

Qo  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay  I 

T%e  Mermaid, 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee  I 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea  I 

But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep. 
The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 

That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  aleep^ 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave, 
As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay : 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail, 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

'  And  raise,'  he  cried, '  the  song  of  love^ 
The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smiley. 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove. 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  ulel 

**  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  **  the  crimson  hue^ 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue."* 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 

And  ochoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shora^ 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

'  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeie^ 

Softly  rustle  through.the  sail  t 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet.westem  gakl 

Where  the  wave  is  tineed  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-kaves  grow. 

Mariners,  with  nradept  dread. 
Shun  tiie  shelving  reefii  below. 


As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  bv  Scarba's  shore  ; 

Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrievreckin's  surges  roar! 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  taun. 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep. 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane^ 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main, 
And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chaiib 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeose^ 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas. 
Before  my  lore,  sweet  western  gale  1' 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore^ 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  suige. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green  ; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  uige 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  q>ray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bri^ty 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave. 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier. 

The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  ny^ 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear, 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  corse. 
The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  mouiing  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
No  more  the  waters  round  him  rave ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  soQg 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air, 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen. 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fur, 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier 


So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  ipray*- 
'  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell 

^I  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view. 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam. 
Yet  ftan  to  find  the  vinon  tn% 
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H«  baud  thai  ilimiii,  m  wildly  iweei, 
Whidi  bMle  kis  torpid  Imnguor  Hj ; 

He  feared  mmom  ipell  had  boimd  hii  fMi| 
And  kaidlj  duad  his  limbi  to  trj. 

'ThisTeUoiTMiidftliii  spanj  care, 
SliaU  bend  thj  soul  to  beaut j's  >wij ; 

Caa'st  tboa  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compaie  to  bar  of  Coloniaj  1' 

Boated  br  tbak  Toiee  of  nlrer  ■oand« 
From  tke  pared  floor  be  ligbtlj  tpmng^ 

And  glancing  wild  bb  ejes  around 
Wbcre  tbe  fiur  nymph  her  treaet  wnmg^ 


No  form  be  nw  of  mortal  mould ; 

It  ^one  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  wared  in  liring  gold, 

Her  mirror  ciystal,  pearl  tbe  comb. 

Her  pearly  oomb  the  siren  took« 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild ; 

Still  o'er  tbe  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  tbe  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  tbe  greenwood  tree, 
Again  she  raised  tbe  melting  lay ; 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay  f 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  lore  are  met. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  the  lerel  tide  so  green, 
Besponsire  to  the  cadence  sweet 

That  breathes  along  tbe  moonlight  seeno  I 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plaGi 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swelL 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heare  their  bead^ 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  bi^ 

Serene  in  Ocean's  mphire-bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie ; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  ooncare  shells  unconscious  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue  I 

Then  all  tbe  summer  sun,  from  ibr. 
Pour  through  tbe  ware  a  softer  ray ; 

While  diamonds  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  ere  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  cond  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  deep. 

Through  tbe  green  meads  beneath  tbe  mt^ 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray-^ 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  ColonSay  t' 

'  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  ihe  foamy  main  I 

Thj  life-blood  is  the  water  cold. 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  t^  : 

If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave. 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 
Hy  heart  would  grow  as  oold  as  tbina.* 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  brwni| 
Her  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear: 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed, 
<  Is  then  no  heart  far  nptore  bm  t 


These  limbs,  sprung  from  tbe  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delicious  thrill  t* 


*  Though  all  tbe  splendour  of  the 

Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shiiM| 

That  heart,  that  rioU  wild  and  free, 

Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gaj. 
They  swim  not  in  the  liffht  of  love  | 

The  bouiteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove  t 

Even  now,  within  tbe  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theef 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

'  Dwell  here  alone  !*  the  Mermaid  cried, 
'  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  pli^| 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide, 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  with  rapid  fiu  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daugbter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return, 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain ; 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main  I' 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road  ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay ; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  sky, 

And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  tbe  silver  moon. 
He  heard  a£sr  the  Mermaid  sing ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring; 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky, 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  he  thoueht  his  love  was  by, 
And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  strain  t 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  lonf  lonely  months  were 
The  Mermaid V)  his  cavern  came, 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  tone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

*  0  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 

Tbat  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  we  Mermaid  siqf 
The  song  thou  lov'st  of  Colonsay.* 

*  Tfiis  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain. 

Shall  on  thy  finger  fflitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  Mar  me  through  the  jnala 
Afun  to  yisit  Cokiiiaj.'^ 
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*  Except  thou  quit  thj  former  Iotc, 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  roe, 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  fntme  might  more 
To  tear  thy  linibi  amid  the  sea.' 

'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main. 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see. 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dweU  with  thee.* 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train  ; 

With  cluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  graspH  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sides. 
As  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Coloiifuiy. 

Proud  swells  her  heart  I  f^he  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  nilver  tongue, 

And,  as  the  Mhelviug  rocks  she  passed, 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o*er  the  moonlight  bay, 

Wlien  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung, 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mcnnaid*H  gay  notes  fell. 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm -bound  sailors  know  the  day; 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

William  Gifford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  successful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
faTourable  circumstances.  He  waa  bom  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1756.  Ilii  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  died  when  he  was  young;  and  after  some 
little  education,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  resscl  by  his  godfather,  a  roan 
who  was  8uppoM^d  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Gifford's  parents.  '  It  will  be  easily  cou- 
ceived,*  he  says,  *  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship. 
I  was  not  only  '*  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,**  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
office  fell  to  roy  lot :  yet  if  I  waa  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  bo  much  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading;  as  my  maater  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot'  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  life  of  a  cabin  boy,  GifTord  waa  often  seen  by  the 
flshwomen  of  his  native  town  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned tliis  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  ychange  of  condition. 
Tliis  tale,  of\en  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors,  and,  aa  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchcdnei a.  Hia  godfather  waa,  on  thia 
account>  induced  to  recall  him  from  the  aea,  and  put 
him  again  to  achooL  He  made  rapid  progresa,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  hia  old  and  infirm  achool- 
master.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  however,  hia  god- 
father, conceiving  that  he  had  got  learning  enough, 
and  that  hia  ovm  duty  towairds  him  was  fairly 
liacharged,  put  him  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 


Gifford  hated  his  new  profesaion  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  At  thia  time  he  poaaeased  but  one  book  hi 
the  world,  and  that  waa  a  treatise  on  algebra,  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  with  Fen- 
ning*s  Introduction,  he  mastered  both  works.  *  This 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  *  without  difficulty.  I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one: 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  ffip* 
pant  remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the  it- 
most  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenadooi, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.' He  next  tried  poetry,  and  some  of  his  *  lament- 
able doggerel*  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Cookesley 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Aahburton,  that  gentleman 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  a  better  ^ucation.  The  scheme 
was  successful ;  and  in  Uttle  more  than  two  yean, 
Gifford  had  made  such  extraordinary  application,  that 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  universi^.  The  place 
of  Biblical  Lecturer  was  procured  for  him  at  Exeter 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  kssistance 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cookesley  undertook  to 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  Uve, 
at  least,  till  he  had  taken  a  degree.  An  accidental 
circumstance  led  to  Gifford's  advancement  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  endosed 
in  covers,  and  sent  to  save  postage,  to  I^rd  Gros- 
venor.  One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  direc- 
tion, and  his  lordship  necessarily  supposing  tiie 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  rrad  it 
He  was  struck  with  the  contenta,  and  after  aeeing 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumatanoea 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  hia  present  sup- 
port and  future  establishment;  and,  till  this  last 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to  come 
and  reside  with  him.  *TIiese,*  says  the  gratefhl 
scholar,  *  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were  more 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point  I  did  go  and  reside 
with  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption  iVom 
that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years.*  Fkrt 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  earl's  eldest  son.  Lord  Belgrave,  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  in- 
form and  expand  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  Giffbrd 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.  His  first  productioo 
was  a  satirical  poem  entitled  T%e  Bavtad^  whidi 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poetasters 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  C(dlective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Crusca  School,  (Mrs  IMcMCzi, 
Mrs  Robinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  Weston, 
Parsons,  &c),  conspicuous  for  their  affectation  and 
bad  taste,  and  their  high-fiown  compliments  on  one 
another.  *  There  was  a  spedous  bruliancy  in  these 
exotics,'  he  remarks,  '  which  dazzled  the  native 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheep^ 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  *'  blue  hiUs,"  and  **  crashing  tor^ 
rents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns."*  Gifford's  vigorous 
exposure  completely  demolished  this  set  of  rhyme- 
sters, who  were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darwin  and 
Lichfidd.  Anna  MatUda,  Laura  Maria,  Edwin, 
Orlando,  &C.,  sunk  into  instant  and  irretrierable 
contempt;  and  the  worst  of  the  number  (a  man 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pasquin  for  his 
*  ribald  strains'^  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  agidott 
Gifibrd's  publisher.  The  satire  was  imiTersaUyvMd 
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and  admired.  In  the  present  daj  it  leeint  unneces- 
larilj  mercileM  and  serere,  yet  lines  like  the  follow- 
ing still  possess  interest  The  ailusioa  to  Pope 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  beautifol : — 

Oh  for  the  godd  old  timesi  when  all  was  new^ 
And  er«7  hour  brought  prodigies  to  Tiew, 
Osr  tires  in  nnaffect«l  langua^  told 
Of  itreams  of  amber  and  of  rocks  of  gold : 
Full  of  their  theme,  thej  spumed  all  idle  art. 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart 
Now  all  IS  changed  1  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elreSi 
I^M  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselves : 
Wbate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird, 
Hesrens,  how  we  sweat!  laboriously  absurd  I 
Word*  of  {^gantic  bulk  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  mttliog  triads  the  long  lentenoe  bound  ; 
While  points'  with  points,  with  periods  periods  Jar, 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war  1 
Is  not  this  sad? 

F. — Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows ; 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful.    E'en  take  the  prose : 
Bat  for  the  poetiy — oh,  that,  my  inend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — ^to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  riiymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
We  want  their  strength ;  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 
For  instance — *  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale^ 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saffron  gale. 
And  bathes  the  landscape — * 

P^ — Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here. 
'  A  Toioe  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear : 
Wandering  I  gaze ;  when  lo  1  methought  afar, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star^ 
A  godlike  form  advances.' 

F, — You  suppose 
These  lines  perhaps  too  tui^id ;  what  of  those  I 
*The  mighty  mother — ' 

P. — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer. 
For  Weston's  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 
Weston !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite. 
And,  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope. 
Spits  his  black  renom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
Reptile  sccursed  ! — 0  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 
0  injured  bard  I  accept  the  grateful  strain, 
^Hiich  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay, 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay  I 
So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age. 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  Uie  sage. 

The  contributions  of  Mrs  Fiozzi  to  this  fantastic 
Rariand  of  exotic  verse  are  characterised  in  one  fell- 
citoQs  couplet — 

See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam, 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  ! 

The  tastelGss  bibliomaniac  is  also  finely  sketched : — 

Othets,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore. 

And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 

Buy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days. 

And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 

These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price. 

Has  blessed  them  with  *The  Boke  of  Oode  Adviee^ 

For  dca  and  alyates  only  deign  to  seek, 

And  live  upon  a  whiiome  for  a  week. 

The  *  Baviad*  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  Persius.  In  the  year  followinf?,  encouraged  by 
its  success,  Giflbrd  produced  The  Maviad,  an  imita- 
tion of  Horace,  levelled  at  the  corruptors  of  dra- 
matic poetry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Crusca  authors 
(who  attempted  dramas  as  well  as  odes  and  elegies) 
^ve  gibbeted  in  satiric  terse ;  but  Gifibrd  was  more 


critical  than  just  in  including  CKeefe,  the  amusing 
farce  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated  and  ranch  in  rogue,  he  also  characterises  as 
'  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stupidity,'  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  'Mssviad'  are 
some  touching  and  aflbctionate  allusions  to  the 
author's  history  and  friends. '  Dr  Ireland,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned  »— 

Chief  thou,  my  friend !  who  from  my  earliest  years 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 
Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose  I 
Thou  knowest  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland. 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew. 
And  paper  kites  (a  last  great  effort)  flew ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 
In  nper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explorea  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  I 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores. 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Trov's  devoted  shores. 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
*  That  old  man  eloquent '  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  reddened  and.  the  stars  grew  pale. 

Gifibrd  tried  a  third  satire,  an  EpuAe  to  Peter  Piff 
dar  (Dr  Wolcot),  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  passionate 
vehemence  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct> 
ness.  Wolcot  replied  with  *  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler/ 
equally  unworthy  of  his  fame.  These  satiriad  la- 
bours of  our  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *  The  Anti-Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exuosing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.  It 
was  esv.  blished  in  November  1797,  and  continued 
only  till  the  July  following.  The  connection  thus 
formed  with  poliricinns  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  to  Gifford.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  ofiices  being  about  L.900  per  an- 
num. In  1802  he  published  a  translation  of  Juvenal, 
to  which  was  prefixed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unaffected  of  autobio- 
graphies. He  also  translated  Persius,  and  edited 
the  plays  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1808,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  revl'^w, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established  v. 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Giffurd  was  selected  as  editor.  In 
his  hands  the  Quarterly  Review  became  a  powerful 
political  and  literary  joumAl,  to  which  leading  states- 
men and  authors  equally  contributed.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of 
December  1826.    Gifibrd  claimed  fur  himself 

^  a  soul 

That  spumed  the  crowd's  malign  control— 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

He  was  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  sincere.  In 
most  of  his  writings,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  personal  acerbity  and  even  virulence.  He 
was  a  good  hater,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers,  he  had  seldom  time 
to  cooL    His  literary  criticism,  also,  where  no  such 
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TlieD,  thai  I  mavked  ilie  duwtcned  joy 
Thai  lightly  o'er  thy  lieatiirai  itole, 

From  Towi  repaid  (my  iweet  emoloy'L 
FhMD  troth,  iroim  innooenoe  ot  ■ool: 

While  •my  word  dropt  on  my  ear 
So  loft  f  and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill)^ 

So  sweet  tnat  *twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  mnsic  itilL 

And  0  1  how  like  a  fitixy  dream 

To  gaae  in  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  I 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred, 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined. 

Flayed  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
IMicious  languid  o'er  the  mind. 

So  hoon  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatmen  on  the  shore, 

Iinpatient  of  the  waning  light, 
Recalled  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Yet  oft  when  memoiy  intenrenes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  HilL 

Ih  a  Tuft  ofBeuiy  Vudets. 

Sweet  flowen !  that  from  your  humble  bedi 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  wateiy  skies  ; 

Retire,  retire  !  these  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 

That  Sun  with  lifht  malignant  glares. 
And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stern  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past*— 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow. 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  unsentle  doom  I 
But  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 

A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 
A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  3rour  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Te  droop,  fond  flowers!  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside^ 

Tour  cups  with  liyeliest  tints  would  glow, 
And  spread  their  leaTcs  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stom  of  art, 
And  added  to  the  rigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

O !  I  should  think— 4hat  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  shar^* 

Yean  of  anxiety  repaid 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blessed  your  lot,  ye  there  shall  lira 
Your  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die, 

Sweet  flowers  I  the  grateful  Muse  shall  give 
A  Terse — the  sorrowing  maid  a  sigh. 


Whik  I,  alas  1  no  distant  date, 
Mix  with  the  dust  fh>m  whenoe  I  camc^ 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

We  haTe  aRuded  to  the  Anti-Jacobiii  weekhr 
paper,  of  which  Mr  Oiilbrd  waa  editor.  In  tim 
pnbUcatkm  Tarious  copies  of  verses  were  inserted, 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  proee,  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  desi^ped  to 
ri^cule  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
Frendi  Revolution ;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
tfaoee  effbskms  were  marked  occasionally  by  fime 
personality  and  declamatory  violence.  Others,  how- 
ever, written  in  travesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  afibctation  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  witty  satire,  aimed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  Irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  tills  loyal 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  the  Right 
Honourable  Georob  Canning  (1770-1827),  wImss 
fkme  as  an  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  modem  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tioD.  Without  family  distinction  or  influence,  he 
relied  on  his  talents  for  future  advancement;  and 
firom  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  he 
exerted  them  in  support  of  tlie  existing  administra- 
tion. Previous  to  this  he  had  distinguished  himsdf 
at  Eton  school  for  his  classical  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Entering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  commenced.  Tl^  contriba- 
tions  of  BIr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  SouUiey 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  7^  Rotters  (a 
burlesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Morality,  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporters  in 
England.  As  party  efiUsions,  these  pieces  were 
highly  popular  and  effective ;  and  that  tney  are  still 
read  with  pleasure  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Poetry  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin^  collected  and  published  in  a  sroa- 
rate  form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appro- 
priate field  in  parliament  As  a  statesman,  *just 
alike  to  freedom  and  the  throne,'  and  as  an  orator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  He  had,  however,  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  have 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  had  he  not  em- 
barked so  early  on  public  life,  and  been  so  inces- 
santly occupied  with  its  cares  and  duties. 

Tke  Friend  of  Humamty  and  the  Knife-Ormdet. 

\ln  this  pleoe  Canning  ridkmlw  the  youthful  JsooMn  efl^ 
■ions  of  Bouthey,  in  which,  he  mjs,  it  was  sedulousljr  incul- 
cated that  there  was  a  natural  and  eternal  warfare  hetween 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  Sapphic  rhymes  of  Southey  aflhrded 
a  tempting  subject  for  ludicrous  parody,  and  Canning  quotes 
the  following  stanxa,  lest  he  should  he  suspected  of  painting 
from  fancy,  and  not  from  life :— 

*  Cold  waa  the  nifdit  wind :  drifting  fast  the  snowa  Ml  t 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  sheltwless  and  naked ; 
Wbsn  a  poor  wandscer  struggled  on  her  Journey, 

Weary  and  way  aorai^ 


FaiBWD  or  HvMAirnrr. 

Needy  Knife-grinder  I  whither  are  you  going! 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order ; 
Bleu  blows  the  blast — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in% 

So  have  your  breeches  I 
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Weu^  Knife-grinder!  little  think  the  proad  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  lutfd  work  'tii  ctying  all  day, '  Knires  and 

Sciasori  to  grind  O  I' 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knlTce  f 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannicallr  use  you  f 
Wm  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish. 

Or  theattomejt 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  j|ame  f  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraming  f 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

AU  in  a  lawiuitt 

(Have,  you  not  read  the  Ri^ts  of  Man,  hj  Tom 

Punel) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Beady  to  fal(  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  stoiy. 

KVIFB-QaiHDBB. 

Story  I  God  bless  yon!  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only  last  niffht  ftHlri^king  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  seufflOi 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
Stocks  for  a  Tagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  nye  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 


I  give  thee  sixpence !  I  wil 
wretch  whom  no  sense  of 


FaiBiTD  or  HuMAiriTY. 
will  see  thee  d- 


-d  first- 


wrongs  can  rouse  to  ven- 
geance— 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast  I 

[ITIckr  the  Kn(Ji-OHndart  overturns  hU  whed,  and  exU  in  a 
trantport  qf  rqpiMiean  oitAtaiarai  and  univerml  phika^ 
ikrepif.'} 


[Song  5|f  Rogero  in  *  The  Roven!'\ 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  duneeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

nirersity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

EIF«(|W  and  jNilb  ovA  a  Hue  kerchi^t  with  «Mic%  he  wipethU 
eifcti  pasUng  tendertp  at  U,  he  proeeedf—'} 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true! 
*  At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

nivereity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

IM  the  rqitelUhn^thU  line  Romero  clankehUchaini  in  eadmee,^ 

Barbs  1  barbs!  alas!  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  I 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 


This  faded  form !  this  pallid  hue  I 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in. 
My  years  are  many — they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  I 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu. 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

{Dmring  the  last  etanza  Ropero  daehte  hie  head  repeaiedif  offedmH 
the  *caUs(ifhie  prison/  and  Jlnal^  so  hard  as  io  prodmeem 
visible  contusion.  He  then  throvee  himseifon  thejioerinem 
agonp.  The  curtain  drope,  the  music  stiUeonti$mii^  to  plug 
iiUUUwholfy/alkn.2 


lAnet  on  the  Death  of  hie  Eldett  Son, 
[By  the  Rl^t  Hon.  Geoi^  Canning.] 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decrees, 
Whioi  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  chimty ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee^ 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glonr,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flow^y  snare ; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye  I 
Oh !  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies  I 

1 


yO 


In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom 
As  sainted  martjrrs,  patient  to  endure ! 
Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pure  ! 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay, 
\Vliich  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed 
By  mortal  sufierings  now  no  more  oppressed. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destin^  rest  1 
While  I — ^revenied  our  nature's  kindlier  doom^ 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  which  attracted  mudi 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  The  Pursuits  of  Literature^  in  foffir  partly 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Though  pub- 
lished anonymously,  this  work  was  written  by  Mr 
Thomas  James  Mathias,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1835.  Mr  Mathias  was  •ome- 
time  treasurer  of  the  household  to  her  migeity 
Queen  Charlotte.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  iL  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Besides  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Mr  Mathias  was  author  ci 
some  Runic  Odes^  imitated  from  the  Norse  Tongue, 
The  Imperial  Epistle  from  Kien  Long  to  George  JIL 
(1794),  TTu!  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope,  a  satirical 
poem  (1798),  and  various  other  light  evanescent 
pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Mr  Mathias  also 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  translated  into  Italiaa 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  Eng^ 
lishman,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  has  cultivated 
that  language  with  so  much  success.  The  *  Pursuiti 
of  Literature'  contains  some  pointed  satir^  on  the 
author's  poetical  contemporaries,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  vast  variety  of  notes,  in  which  there  is  i 
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DB  JOHH  WOL00& 


gmt  difpiaj  of  learning.  G«orge  Steerena  Mid 
the  poem  was  menHy  *  a  peg  to  hiog  the  notes  on.' 
The  want  of  true  poetical  genius  to  riyity  this  mass 
of  eniditioo  has  been  fatal  to  Mr  Biathiasi  His 
works  appear  to  be  utterij  forgotten. 


DB  JOHN  WQLCOT. 

Dm  JoHW  Wdjcorr  was  a  coarse  bnt  Ur^  satixist, 
who,  under  the  name  of  '  Pteter  Pindar/  publisbed  a 
Tsriety  of  eflhsiocis  on  the  topics  and  public  men  of 
his  times,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
cnlated.     Many  of  them  were  in  ridicule  of  the 
Rigning  sorerdgn,  George  IILt  who  was  a  good 
la^ect  for  the  poet;  thoof^  the  latter,  as  he  him- 
lelf  scknowledged,  was  a  bad  subject  to  the  king. 
Wokot  was  bom  at  Dodbrooke,  a  Tillage  in  Deron* 
ihiie,  in  the  year  1738.    His  uncle,  a  respectable 
nrgeon  and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  took  the  charge 
of  hii  education,  intending  that  he  ahoold  become 
hii  own  assistant  and  snooessor  in  business.  Wolcot 
VIS  instructed  hi  medicine,  and  'walked  the  hoe- 
pitali'  in  London,  alter  which  be  proceeded  to 
Junsicawith  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
that  island,  who  had  engaged  him  as  his  medical 
tttendant    The  social  habits  of  the  doctor  rendoned 
him  a  &Toarite  in  Jamaica ;  but  his  time  being  only 
partly  employed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 
Kticited  and  obtained  from  hia  patron  the  gift  of  a 
liring  in  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
ncaoi    The  bishopof  London  ordained  the  grace- 
lea  neophyte,  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  his  sacred 
dutiei.  His  congregation  consisted  mostly  of  negroes, 
tod  Sunday  being  their  principal  holiday  and  mar- 
^  the  attendance  at  the  church  waa  very  limited. 
Bonetimes  not  a  single  person  came,  and  Wolcot 
ind  his  derk  (the  latter  being  an  excellent  shot)  used 
St  inch  times,  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea-side,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting 
riog-tsiled  pigeons!     The  death  of  Sir  William 
Trdtwney  cut  off  all  ibrther  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  eTery  inducement  to  a  longer  residenoe  in  the 
island.    Bidding  adieu  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 
Wolcot  accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to  England, 
and  establiahed  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in 
ComwaU.     He  inherited  about  £8000  by  the  death 
or  his  rade.    While  resident  at  Truro,  Woloot  dis- 
covered the  talents  of  Opie— 


His 


boy  in  tin  mines  bredr* 


^"luie  genius  as  an  artist  afterwards  became  so  dis- 
tiogoished.    He  also  materially  assisted  to  form  his 
tute  and  procure  him  patronage ;  and  when  Opie's 
nsine  wss  well  established,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
tege, fonaking  the  country,  repaired  to  London,  aa 
>fl<»ding  a  wider  Add  for  the  exertions  of  both. 
Wolcot  had  already  acquired  some  distinction  by 
lus  ntirical  dforts ;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
Kries  of  odes  and  epistles,  commencing  with  the 
VfpX  academiciana,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  great 
mcoen  and  some  justice.    In  1785  he  produced  no 
!»•  than  twenty-tiiree  odes.    In  1786  he  published 
Tht  Lomad^  a  Herot^ixmie  Poem,  in  five  cantos, 
which  had  ita  foundation  in  the  fiMst,  that  an  ob- 
ooxioui  inaect  (either  of  the  garden  or  the  body) 
nadbeen  diaoovered  on  the  kin^a  plate  among  some 
Peen  peaa,  which  inroduoed  a  solenm  decree  that 
>J1  the  lerrants  in  the  royal  kitchen  were  to  have 
their  heada-ahaTed.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
tttiritt  tike  Wolcot,  this  ridiculous  incident  was  an 
admirable  theme.     The  publication  of  BosweU's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea  afforded  another 
tempting  opportunity,  and  he  indited  a  humorous 
Vit^ial  epIsUe  to  the  biographer,  commencing— 


O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  name. 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  Jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpheison  inidst  his  native  north ; 

To  friehten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  snake  the  HeWides  from  shore  to  shors^ 

AllhaUI 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt  sail. 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  ding, 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  blessed  thy  eyei^ 

Paoli*s  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  ikies : 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 

In  addition  to  this  effbsion,  Woloot  levelled  another 
attack  on  Boswell,  entitled  Boxxjf  and  Piazti,  or  tk§ 
BriiUh  Biogrt^fhen,  The  personal  habiU  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed  in  Peepa  at  Si  Jamei*t,  ^ojfol 
Ftftte,  Lifrie  Odet,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an* 
other  subject  of  his 


A  president,  on  butterflies  profound, 
Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  pruses. 

Went  on  a  day  to  catch  the  game  profound 
On  riolets,  dunghills,  riolet-tops,  and  daisies,  Im» 

He  had  also  Instmeiumg  to  a  Celebrated  Lavreaie, 
Peter^e  Pautbn;  Peter'e  Pnphecy ;  Eputle  to  a  Fatten 
Mmieier;  Eputieto  Jamea Bruee,  Eeq^  the  AbyuinioM 
Traveller;  Odea  to  Mr  Pawe;  Odea  to  Kien  JUmg, 
Emperor  of  China ;  Ode  to  the  Livery  of  London,  and 
brochurea  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  the 
celebrated  eventa  of  the  dav.  From  1778  to  1808 
above  sixty  of  these  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued 
by  Woloot  So  formidable  was  he  considered,  that 
the  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  silence.  He  also  boasted  that  his  writings 
had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.   la 

1795  he  obtained  firom  his  booksellers  an  annuity  of 
£250,  payable  half-yearly,  for  the  copyright  of  his 
works.  This  handsome  allowance  he  enjoyed,  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  other  parties,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindness  could 
repress  his  witty  vituperative  attacks.  He  had  re- 
course to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  however, 
he  oontuiued  to  write  himself,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  *His  method  was  to  tear  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  quarters,  on  each  of  which  he 
wrote  a  stanxa  of  four  or  six  lines,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  poem :  the  paper  he  placed  on  a  book 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  this  manner  not  only 
wrote  legibly,  but  with  great  ease  and  celerity.'    In 

1796  hia  poetical  efif^iona  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  K>ur  volumes  8vo.,  and  subsequent  editions 
have  been  issued;  but  most  of  the  poems  have  smUc 
into  oblivion.  Few  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  the  poems  of  Wolcot  were  in 
their  nature  of  an  ephemeral  deacription;  while  the 
reckleasness  of  his  censure  and  ridicule,  and  the 
want  of  decency,  of  principle,  and  moral  feeling,  that 
characterises  nearly  the  whole,  precipitated  their 
downfall  He  died  at  his  house  in  Somers'  Town  on 
the  I4th  January  1819,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  close  to 
the  grave  of  BuUer.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  ChurchiH 
aa  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  versatile  in  his  powers, 
and  possessed  of  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
well  as  a  rich  vein  of  fancy  and  humour.  Some  of 
his  songs  and  serious  effUsions  are  tender  and  pleas- 
ing ;  but  he  could  not  write  long  without  sliding 
into  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  Ilis  critical  acute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  his  Odes  to  the  Boysl  Acad^ 
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micians,  and  in  Tuioot  puMgei  seattered  throngh- 
ont  hit  works ;  wlille  mi  eaie  and  felicity,  both  of 
expression  and  illustration,  are  remarkable.  In  the 
following  terse  and  lireW  lines,  we  have  a  good  ca- 
ricature portrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  style  i-^ 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  twgid  stjlt , 
That  gires  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile^ 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around. 
To  xatse  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground  ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules— for  whati 
To  crush  a  butteiily  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  euih,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw  ; 
Bets  wheels  on  wheeli  in  motion — such  a  datter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar. 
To  heaTe  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  •▼cn^  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Hearen's  awful  thund»  or  a  rumbling  oaii  I 

{^Advice  to  Latidta^  PaUUenJ] 

Whate'er  Tou  wish  in  landscape  to  excel, 

London's  the  Tery  place  to  mar  it ; 
BelieTe  the  oracles  I  tell. 

There's  very  little  landscape  in  a  garret. 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  you  keep, 
'TIS  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep  ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom ; 

Nay,  though  it  were  a  candle  witii  a  wick, 
nSrould  be  a  representative  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fooI| 
For  trees,  to  copy  1^  of  a  joint  stool ; 

Or  even  by  tnem  to  represent  a  stump ; 
Also  by  broomsticks— ^irhich,  though  well  he  rig 
Kach  with  an  old  fox-coloured  wig. 

Must  make  a  T«iy  poor  autummd  dump. 

Toull  say, '  Yet  such  ones  oA  a  perBoii  leei 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  have  all  beheld 
Oreen  baise  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows ; 
Cats  for  ram-goats,  and  curs  for  buUs  and  oowi.' 

All  this,  my  lads,  I  fireely  grant ; 

But  better  things  from  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  i^proTe), 

'List,  list  I  oh  list!  u  thou  dost  painting  love.' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  Wales  at  once  repair. 

Where  scenes  of  true  magnificence  you'll  find  ; 
Besides  this  great  adranta^— if  in  debt, 
Youll  have  with  creditors  no  tfte-i-tSte ; 

So  leave  the  bull-dog  baiUffi  all  behind  ; 
Who,  hunt  vou  with  iniat  noise  they  may. 
Must  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  nay. 
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A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Viigin  Mary's  shrine, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  finab 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  mucn  worse  than  gravel : 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordersdpeas  into  their  shoes. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exaU| 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet. 
Just  as  our  xitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on. 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  VtTgin,  soon  peeeavi  cried ; 

Had  his  loul  whitewashed  all  so  dever, 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ev«. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 
He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 
Hobbling  with  outstretched  hams  and  bending  kMO^ 
Cursing  the  soub  and  bodies  of  the  peas ; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  hrow  in  svcaty 
Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  leet. 

'How  nowl'  the   light-toed  whitewadied  pilgiim 
broke, 

'  You  li^  lubber  I' 
'  Confound  it  I'  cried  the  t'other,  *  'tis  no  joke; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  sofl  as  blubber. 

Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear: 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No  I  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go^ 
For  hang  me  if  I  haVt  lost  every  toe  I 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain-^ 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  ton* 
WhiUt  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  erawlinft 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawlioi^ 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woeit 

How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Mernr  as  if  nought  had  happened,  bun  jtf 
*  Why,' cried  the  other,  grinning,  'you  must  ksoVf 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  joomcy, 
To  walk  a  little  mors  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boU  my  peaa.' 

The  Affile  JhtmfUmfft  tmd  a  Kmg, 

Once  on  a  time,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whoofi^gi 
Whipping  and  spurring 
Happy  in  worrying 
Apoor  defenceless  harmless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck), 
From  his  high  consequence  and  wisdom  stoopingi 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot. 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny, 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  amnay, 

Had  finished  apple  dumplings  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay, 
When  to  t  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way, 

Like  lightning  spoke^  'What's  this!  wfaai'f  tUit 
what,  what  r 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his^jiaad,  ' 

His  eyes  with  admiration  di^  expand ;  .^ 

And  oft  did  mi^esty  the  dumpling  grapple :  hs  oM  | 
'  'TIS  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeea  I 
What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard  I'    The  dame  replied, 

Low  curtsying, '  Please  your  mi^esty,  the  appla      | 
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* \erj  MtonUhing  indeed!  stnage  thing  I' 
(Turning  the  dampling  roond)  rejoined  tiie  king; 
*  TU  moft  eztraorduiMy,  then^  all  this  i^^ 
It  bent!  Pinette's  co^jiirinc  all  to  piecee : 
Stnmge  I  should  never  of  a  dtunpling  dream  t 
fiat,  goody,  tell  me  iHiere,  where,  where's  the  seam  V 

*  Sir,  there's  no  seam,'  qnoth  she ;  '  I  nerer  knew 
Hast  folks  did  apple  dumplings  tew/ 

'  No  r  cried  the  staring  monareh  with  a  grin ; 

*  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in  V 

Od  which  the  dame  the  cnrions  scheme  revealed 
Bj  which  the  apple  lay  so  sly  concealed, 

Which  made  the  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
Who  to  the  piJace  with  full  speed  repaired, 
And  queen  and  princesses  so  beauteous  seared 

All  with  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
Then  did  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  show  . 

The  wisdom  of  an  apple-dumpling  maker; 
And,  lol  so  deep  was  mi^esty  in  dough. 

The  paboe  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  baker  I 

WkiAread^i  Srewerp  vUUed  hg  tMr  Maja^a, 

FoU  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer. 

The  monarch  heard  of  Whitbread's  fiune ; 
Quoth  he  unto  the  queen,  *  Mj  dear,  mj  dear, 

Whiibread  hath  got  a  marvellous  neat  name. 
Chsrly,  we  must,  mast,  must  see  Whitbread  brew-^ 
Rich  ss  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew. 
Shsme,  shame  we  have  not  yet  his  brewhouse  seen  1' 
Thus  iweetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen ! 

R«d  hot  with  novelty's  delightful  rage, 
To  Mister  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page. 

To  lay  that  majesty  proposed  to  view. 
With  tmist  of  wondrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed^ 
His  Tsts,  and  tubs,  and  hops,  and  hopheads  fiuned. 

And  Icsm  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

Of  inch  undreamt-of  honour  proud. 
Most  terVently  the  brewer  bowed ; 
So  humbly  (so  the  humble  stc«y  goes). 
Re  touched  e'en  terra  frma  with  nis  nose ; 

Then  laid  unto  the  page,  Kifj^  Billy  Ramus, 
'  Hsppy  tie  we  that  our  great  king  should  name  Vf 
Ai  worthy  unto  mi^esty  to  show 
How  we  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.* 

Awiy  sprung  Billy  Ramus  auick  as  thou|^t : 
To  majesty  the  welcome  tidings  brought. 
How  \Vhitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake, 

I  And  trembled ;  then  the  civil  things  he  said  ; 

I  On  which  the  king  did  smile  and  nod  his  hesd ; 
For  monarchs  l&e  to  see  their  suljects  quake; 


Soch  horrors  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are, 

Proclaiming  reverence  and  humility : 
Hi^  thoughts,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  decUriy 

Of  kingly  grsndeur  and  great  capability! 

people  of  worship,  wealth,  and  birth, 
l^k  on  the  humbler  sons  of  earth. 

Indeed  in  a  most  humble  light,  Qod  knows! 
Hi^  stations  are  like  Dover's  towering  clifi^, 
^hers  ships  below  appear  like  little  skifts. 

The  people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crows. 

Muse,  sins  the  stir  that  happy  Whitbread  made : 
Fo«T  gentleman  I  most  terribly  afraid 

He  should  not  charm  enou^  his  guests  divine, 
nc  ESTe  his  maids  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  smocks ; 
And  lo!  two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks, 

To  make  the  apprentio«i  and  draymen  fine : 
°o«J  M  hones  in  a  field  of  clover, 
Y^gB*  cats,  sod  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over, 
Amidst  the  Whitbeead  rout  of  preparation, 
io  treat  the  bfty  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  fiiet  brewer  in  the  land ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  ninds  his  meal 
In  a  snug  comer,  christened  ChisweU  Street} 
But  oflener,  charmed  with  fashionable  ur. 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise, 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show, 
And  fixed  all  Smithfield's  wond'ring  eyes :  . 

For  lol  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarter^ 

Since  Maiy  roasted,  just  like  crabs,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  boIm^ 
Whilst  dnmnen,  and  the  brewer's  Iwys, 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask  ; 
In  difierent  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen  t 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  some  behind  a  cask.  ^ 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  lundieon) 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gating  puncheon : 

And  through  the  bung-hole  wukea  with  curioos  eye^ 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings. 

For  whose  most,  lofty  station  thousands  nghl 
And  lo  t  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  dan. 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got  a  maa; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  mattsr 
That  brought  up  water  1 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  in  the  strset^ 
A  chattering  bird  we  of£en  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known, 

With  head  awry. 

And  cunning  eye. 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  mairow-bonei 

And  now  his  carious  mi^esty  did  stoop 

To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop ; 

And  lo !  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 


That,  full  of  deep  researeh^he  did  not  ssg^ 


thlit 


« What's  this!  hae  hael  What's  thatt 

What's  thatr 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  ipeak^ 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawly 
Our  sov'reign  peeps  into  the  world  of  smoA.* 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  explore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scorn ; 
Tet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  ston, 

By  finding  systems  in  a  pepperoonL 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  dedan^ 

To  make  the  mi^esty  of  England  stare^ 

That  he  had  butts  enou^,  he  knew. 

Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew  i 

On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiiUy  cried, 

*  What,  if  thev  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  side^ 

What  would  the^  do,  what,  what,  plaosd  end  to  end  f 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow, 
The  man  of  beer  most  solenmly  did  vow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend ; 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien. 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wonderinc  queen ; 
On  which,  quick  turning  round  his  haltersd  head. 
The  brewer^  horse,  with  &oe  astonished,  neidied; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder. 
Rattled  his  oham,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  wondsr* 

Now  did  the  king  fbr  other  been  inouire^ 
For  Calvert's,  Jordan's,  Thrale's  entire ; 
And  after  talking  of  these  difierent  beers. 
Asked  Whitbread  if  his  porter  eoualled  theite. 
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This  WM  a  pazzling  ditagreeing  question, 
Orating  like  arsenic  on  his  host's  digestion  ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  Cask 
That  eren  Solomon  himself  would  ask. 

Now  mi^esty,  alive  to  knowledge,  took 
A  Terj  pretty  memorandum  book, 
With  gilded  leares  of  aases'-skin  so  whitfl^ 
And  in  it  legiblj  began  to  write— 

jnanotxundum» 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  grates 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potat^ 

lis  hope  that  give  a  bitterness  to  beer. 

Hops  grow  in  Kent,  says  Whitbread,  and  dsewhera. 

Queere, 

Is  there  no  cheaper  stuff  t  where  doth  it  dwell  t 
Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  as  well  I 

MeMm 

To  tnr  it  soon  on  our  small  beer-^ 
Twill  sare  us  seyeral  pounds  irjear. 

To  remember  to  foiget  to  ask 
Old  Whitbread  to  mj  house  one  daj. 

Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask^ 
The  brewer  offered  me,  away. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  so  shrewdy 
Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin. 

His  miyestj  his  watch  most  sagely  Tiewed, 
And  then  put  up  his  asses'-skin. 

To  Whitbread  now  deigned  majesty  to  say, 
*  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay  1' 
'  Yes,  please  your  migesty,'  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats ; 
Another  thing  my  horses,  too,  maintains. 
And  that,  an't  please  your  mi^esty,  are  grains.* 

'  Grains,  grains  I'  said  majesty, '  to  fill  their  crops? 
Orains,  grains! — that  comes  from  hops — ^yes,  hops, 

hops,  hops  r  ^ 

Here  was  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  &iilt — 
'  Sire,'  cried  the  humble  brewer,  *  give  me  leave 
Your  sacred  majesty  to  undeceive ;  \ 

Orains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops,  but  malt.* 

'  True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

'  From  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.' 

'  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoined  the  brewer, 

'  An't  please  your  majesty,  ^ou  did,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  majesty,  with  quick  leply^ 

'  I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine. 

That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine; 

On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  very  proper  I) 

To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 

And  now  before  their  sovereign's  curious  eye — 
Parents  and  children,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs. 

All  snufiUng,  squinting,  gruntini  in  their  stye- 
Appeared  the  brewer's  tribe  of  handsome  pigs ; 

On  which  the  observant  man  who  fills  a  throne, 

Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  his  own  ; 

On  which  the  brewer,  swallowed  up  in  joys, 

Fear  and  astonishment  in  both  his  eyes, 

His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal. 
Exclaimed,  *  O  heavens  I  and  can  my  swine 
Be  deemed  by  majesty  so  fine! 

Heavens  t  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal  f 

To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod ; 

On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  said,  *  Good  God  f 

Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 

Significant  of  wonder  and  of  blissy 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  divine. 
Crossed  her  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  maid. 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  done  her  father's  swisSi 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  gracious,  say 
To  Mister  Whitbread  in  his  flying  way, 

'  Whitbread,  d'ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  tbal 
Hae  1  what !  Miss  Whitbread's  stiU  a  maid,  a  maidl 

What,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men ! 

D'ye  hunt  t — ^hae,  hunt  t    No  no,  you  are  too  old ; 

You'll  be  lord-mayor — ^lord-mayor  one  day ; 
Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so ;  yes,  yes,  so  I'm  told ; 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sherifif  pay ; 
ril  prick  you  every  year,  man,  I  declare ; 
Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  lord-mayor. 

Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,  prayt 

Job,  job,  that's  cheapest;  yes,  that's  best,  that^ 
best. 
You  putyour  liveries  on  the  draymen — ^haef 

Hae,  Whitbread !  yon  have  feathered  well  your  not. 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hae,  of  all  your  stock  t 
But,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'clodr 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said, '  May  I  be  cunt 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  fixat.' 

Then  searched  In  bruns  with  ruminating  eje; 
But  e'er  the  man  of  malt  an  answer  found, 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  tamed  round, 

Skipped  off,  and  balked  the  hoooor  of  reply. 

[Buns  admired  this  baUad  of  Woloot's,  and  wrote  snoflMTdB 

thesmesolOeet.] 

'Ah  ope.  Lord  OrRgozy,  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roar, 

And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

'  Who  comes  with  wo  at  this  drear  nighty 

A  pilnim  of  the  gloom  t 
If  she  whose  love  did  once  delisht, 

My  cot  shall  yield  her  room/ 

'  Alas  I  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  moom 

That  once  was  prised  bv  thee: 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 

Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marion  kndf, 

III  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  Uow^ 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

MayJki^. 

The  daisies  peep  from  eveiy  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thoni. 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  mom. 

Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay^ 

For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plou^ 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float. 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note  t 
What  warbles  he,  with  meny  cheer! 
'  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year  I* 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Lol  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye^ 

And  throws  a  smile  around  his  Aj ; 

Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream^ 

And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 

Then  lads,  &c. 
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had  stated  that  the  poems  were  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  serentecn,  published  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tatlng  his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him  *  to  pursue 
tho^e  inclinations  which  might  one  day  place  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society/ 
Such  a  declaration  should  have  disarmed  the  severity 
of  criticism;  but  the  volume  was  contemptuously 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  Henry  felt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ^Ir  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  fViends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Ilis  opinions  for  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality ; 
but  a  fiellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
*Foiroe  of  Truth,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolved  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  them,  and  the  Bev.  Mr  Simeon,  Cambridge, 
Mocnred  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  John's  cdlege. 
This  benevolent  clerg3rman  further  promised,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  £30  annually, 
and  his  own  family  were  to  furnish  the  remainder 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  Poetry 
WM  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  his  year.  *  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  coUege  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
Dcsttlieme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  college  oflfered  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation ;  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
caring  for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  oif  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends.'*  This  distinction  was  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  V  he  said, 
*to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under- graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  edited  his  Remains,  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  Ail  Saints' 
cliurch,  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by 
Professor  Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame. 
To  Oranta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came ; 
Unconquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed, 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired. 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere. 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  I 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen, 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been  ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 
On  von  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

•  floathcj'S  Mamoir  prsaud  to  Bsmalns  of  H.  K.  Wblttb 


Byron  has  also  consecrated  some  beautiful  lines  to  the 
niemory  of  White.  Mr  Southey  considers  that  the 
death  of  the  young  poet  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  English  literature.  To  society,  and  particuUrl/ 
to  the  church,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune.  The 
poetry  of  Henry  was  all  written  before  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  hence  should  not  be  severely  judged. 
If  compared,  however,  with  the  strains  of  Cowley  or 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  age,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior in  this,  that  no  indications  are  given  of  gresi 
Aiture  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traces  of  grand 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  fragments  of  wild  ori- 
ginal imagination,  as  in  the  •marveUous  boy'  of 
Bristol  His  poetry  is  fluent  and  correct,  distin- 
guished by  a  plaintive  tenderness  and  reflection,  aod 
pleasing  powers  of  fancy  and  description.  Whether 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manhood 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  different  mind),  may  fairly 
be  doubted.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Kirto 
White  to  have  horded  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  youthful  talent  and  perseverance  devoted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  objects. 

To  an  Early  Primrose, 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  t 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nuraed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Springfirst  questioned  Winter's  swsy, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  opcnest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adrersity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows, 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

Sonmd, 

What  art  thou,  Mighty  One  I  and  where  thy  seat  f 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands, 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 

The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 

Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind. 
Thou  guid'st^e  northern  storm  at  night's  dead 

noon, 
Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 

Disturb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  ?  or  in  the  solitude 

Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood  1 

Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  spaes. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  b^tud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark  I  hark  1  to  God  the  chorus  break% 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  sp^ks. 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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Onee  on  the  ngiitf  mm  I  rode, 

Hie  ilonn  wm  u>ad — the  night  wm  ^mA  ; 
The  ocean  yawned — and  nidelj  Mowed 

The  wind  that  towed  mj  foundering  haclL 

Deep  herror  then  mj  ritalf  fioce, 
E^ath-etniek,  I  eeaaed  the  tide  to  ftem ; 

When  raddenly  a  ftar  aroae. 
It  wae  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


It  wae  my  guide,  mj  lirht,  my  all. 
It  bade  mj  dark  forebodinn  ceaae ; 
-     And  thnmgh  the  itorm  and  dangen'  thnll^ 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  wafdj  moored — my  perilf  o'er, 

111  nng,  fint  in  night't  diadem, 
Fer  erer  and  for  erermore. 

The  Star-^e  Star  of  Bethlehem  I 

A  Bpmnfir  Family  Won^p. 

O  Lord !  another  day  is  flown, 

And  we,  a  lonelj  band. 
Are  met  once  more  before  thj  thmie^ 

To  blen  thj  foetering  hand* 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  liatening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  oun? 
Thou  wilt !  for  thou  dost  lore  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And,  Jesus,  thou  thj  smiles  wilt  ddgn. 

As  we  bdfore  thee  pray  ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train, 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contoition  cease ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  erexy  heart 

Thine  ererlasting  peace  I 

Thus  chastened,  cleansed,  entirely  thiae^ 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
Tlie  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet. 

And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 
Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 

The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 

The  Cfhritttad, 
[OoMladinf  sCsBias,  written  ihortly  bsfon  his  dsalh.] 

Thus  far  haye  I  punned  my  solemn  theme, 
With  self-rewarding  toil ;  thus  far  haye  sung 

Of jp>dlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beneem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  hare  strung ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  haye  hung 

The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour. 
On  the  dark  cypress ;  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 

r,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard 
no  more.  * 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  t 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  I 
Oh  I  Thou  who  yisitest  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ; 
One  little  lapse  suspend  Uiy  last  decree  I 

I  am  a  youthful  trayeller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
•  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am 
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Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night  I 
I  woo  thee  from  the  wateh-tower  high. 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bitfk 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wold% 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weaye  a  song— 
A  melancholy  song  I 

Sweet  is  the  scented  ^le  of  mom. 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fenrid  beam^ 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 
That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

Pre  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year. 
And  neyer  human  yoice  haye  heard ; 
I'ye  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  haye  lingered  in  the  shade, 
From  sultiy  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Haye  knelt  before  my  wicker  door. 
To  sing  my  eyening  song. 

And  I  haye  hailed  the  gray  mom  hi|^ 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow. 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  neyer  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eye,  so  sweet 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 
I  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me, 
The  moon  it  wnispers  not  of  peace  1 
But  oh  I  when  darkness  robes  the  heaTai% 
My  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Atrial  yoices  answer  me ; 
And  oh !  I  am  not  then  alone— 
A  solitary  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  caye^ 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat. 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  giyes  roe  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  giyes  me  back  my  child ; 
She  giyes  me  back  mj  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hatefhl  is  the  morning  hour 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss, 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

JAJIE8  GRAHAMS. 

The  Rev.  James  Grahams  was  bom  in  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1 765.  He  studied  the  law,  and pracnsed 
at  the  Scottish  bar  for  seyeral  years,  but  auerwarda 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  soc- 
cessiyely  curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  Sedgefleld,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  HI  health 
oompeUed  him  to  abandon  his  curacy  when  his  yir* 
tuet  and  talents  had  attracted  notice  and  rendend 
him  a  popular  and  useful  preacher ;  and  on  reyisit* 
ing  ScotUnd,  he  died  on  the  Uth  of  September  1811. 
The  works  of  Grahame  consist  of  maty  Quten^ 
Scodatui^  a  dramatic  poem  published  in  laoi  j  Tit 
Sabbath,  Sabbath  Wa&M,  Biiikal  PktMrtB,  TTk  Birdt 
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of  Seothmd^  and  BrUuk  GtorgjcM,  all  iii  blank  Terse. 
The  *  Sabbath*  is  the  best  of  hit  productions,  and  the 
*  Georgics*  the  least  interesting ;  for  though  the  latter 
contains  some  fine  descriptions,  the  poet  is  too  minute 
and  too  practical  in  his  rural  lessons.    The  amiable 

S>rsonal  feelings  of  the  author  constantly  appear, 
e  thua  warmly  and  tenderly  apostrophiaea  his 
native  country  :— 

How  pleasant  came  thy  rushing,  silrer  Tweed  I 
Upon  my  ear,  when,  after  roaming  long 
In  southern  plains,  I've  reached  th^  lovely  bank! 
How  bright,  renowned  Sark  I  thy  little  stream, 
Like  ray  of  columned  light  chasing  a  shower. 
Would  cross  my  homeward  path  ;  how  sweet  the  sound. 
When  I,  to  hear  the  Doric  tongue's  reply, 
Would  attk  thy  well-known  name  I 

And  must  I  leave. 
Dear  land,  thy  bonny  braes,  thy  dales. 
Each  haunted  by  its  wizard  stream,  o'erhung 
With  ail  the  varied  channs  of  bu»h  and  tree  t     ^ 
And  must  I  leave  the  friends  of  youthful  years, 
And  mould  my  heart  anew,  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land. 
And  learn  to  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues  I 
Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues. 
And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  : 
But  to  my  parched  mouth's  roof  cleave  this  tongue^ 
My  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  this  oft-pausing  heart  forget  to  throb, 
If,  Scotland  I  thee  and  thine  I  e'er  forget. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  modest  poet  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  *  Sabbath,'  which  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  his  character.  He  had 
not  prefixed  his  name  to  the  work,  nor  acquainted 
his  family  with  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and 
taking  a  copy  of  the  volume  home  with  him  one  da^, 
he  left  it  on  the  table.  His  wife  began  reading  it, 
while  the  sensitive  author  walked  up  and  down  the 
room ;  and  at  length  she  broke  out  into  praise  of  the 
poem,  adding,  *  Ah,  James,  if  you  could  but  produce 
a  poem  like  this !'  The  joyAd  acknowledgment  of 
his  being  the  author  was  then  made,  no  doubt  with 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  on  both  sides.  Grahame 
in  some  respects  resembles  Cowper.  Ho  has  no 
humour  or  satire,  it  is  true,  but  the  same  powers  of 
close  and  happy  observation  which  the  poet  of 
Olney  applied  to  English  scenery,  were  directed  by 
Grahame  to  that  of  Scotland,  and  both  were  strictly 
devout  and  national  poets.  There  is  no  author,  ex- 
cepting Bums,  whom  an  intelfigent  Scotsman,  resi- 
dent abroad,  would  read  with  more  delight  than 
Grahame.  The  ordinary  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscape  he  portrays  truly  and  distinctly,  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  often  imparting  to  his  de- 
scriptions a  feeling  of  tenderness  or  solemnity.  He 
has,  however,  many  poor  prosaic  line^  and  his 
versification  generally  wants  eaae  and  variety.  He 
was  content  with  humble  things  ;  but  he  paints  the 
charms  of  a  retired  cottage  lifie,  the  sacred  calm  of  a 
Sabbath  morning,  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  even  a  bird's 
nest,  with  such  unfeigned  delight  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, that  the  reader  is  constrained  to  see  and  fieel 
with  Ids  author,  to  rejoice  in  the  elements  of  poetry 
and  meditation  that  are  scattered  around  him,  exist* 
ing  in  the  humblest  oljects,  and  in  those  humane 
and  pious  sentiments  which  impart  to  external 
nature  a  moral  interest  and  beauty.  Tlie  religion 
of  Grahame  was  not  sectarian ;  he  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  lolty  ritual  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  simple  hill  worship  of  the  Covenanters.  He 
is  sometimes  gloomy  in  his  seriousness,  from  intense 
religiotts  anzletj  or  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men 


suffering  under  oppresaioa  or  misfortune,  but  he  lias 
less  of  this  harsh  fruit, 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof 

than  his  brother  poet  Cowper.  His  prerailinif  tone 
is  that  of  implicit  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  mud 
eigoyment  in  his  creation. 

[From  tU  SaXihaJth.^ 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  t 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowen. 
That  vester-mom  bloomed  waving  in  the  bi 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  ham 
Of  eariy  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoving  doad. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Munnurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof^  whose  curling  smoke 
O'eimounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervaU 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  piaise. 

With  dove-like  wings  Peace  o'er  yoo  village  broods : 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  ikee^ 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath  1  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board,  screened  from  Uie  winter^  eold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighbourins  hedge  or  tree ; 
But  on  this  dav,  embosom^  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimaoe,  but  reverently. 
With  covered  lace  and  upward  eam«t  eye. 
Hail,  Sabbath  1  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man*k  day : 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bought 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surreys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  endsL 

But  now  his  steps  a. welcome  sound  recalls: 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile, 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  ofer  the  tomb-paved  ground ; 
The  s^ied  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  brsathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave,  well-pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  Ood — these,  spite  of  all  their  iil% 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in ;  a  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name, 
Opens  the  book,  and  reversntmlly 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes^ 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 
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Hie  people  liniiriiiigy '  wiih  haip,  with  harOy 
And  Toioe  of  pt^ms  ;*  bAnnonioiuly  attnnea 
The  Tarioiu  Toioes  blend ;  the  long-drawn  Mtlee* 
At  erery  close,  the  Imgering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  softened  stop  controb  | 
In  ioflcr  hannon^  the  people  join, 
Wliile  liquid  whispers  from  jon  orphan  band. 
Recall  the  sool  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eje  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
A^in  the  oxgan-peal,  loud,  rolling,  meeta 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  quire.    Sublime 
A  thousand  notes  sjmphoniouslj  ascend, 
Ai  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  sir,  soaring  heavenward :  afar  thej  float, 
Wsfting  glad  tidinn  to  the  sick  man's  coudi : 
Raited  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close,     . 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but  ah  I  a  wish  will  rise — 
'  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof  I 
Ko  lukewarm  accents  from  mj  lips  should  flow ; 
Mj  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
Mj  steps  should  thiUier  turn ;  or,  wandering  frir 
In  Mlitarj  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  Tale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweett- 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  flow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High  ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands. 
The  raalted  firmament.    Far  in  the  woods, 
Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  citT  chime. 
At  interrals  heard  through  the  breefeless  air ; 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move, 
Sare  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
Where  not  a  flow'ret  bends  its  Uttle  stalk, 
SsTe  when  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom-^ 
There,  npt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love, 
llie  man  of  Qod  will  pass  the  Sabbath-noon ; 
Silcnee  his  praise :  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  asoend 
Beyond  the  empyreaL 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  hearenly  throne,  * 
The  isabbath  serrice  of  the  shepherd  boy  I 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  erery  sound  is  lulled 
To  ilamber,  sare  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 
Or  Meet  of  lamb,  or  hoTeiing  falcon's  cry,  ^ 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  iheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  be  weeps :  the  volume  dosed. 
With  thjme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sin^ 
The  iaaed  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  hamble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
I^«8  onrewaided  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  ihephcrd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keens, 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  stragsling  bands 
Retantng  homeward  fivm  the  house  sprayer, 
in  pesoe  they  home  resort.    Oh,  blissful  da^s  I 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Fv  other  times  our  Others'  grandsires  knew, 
AririuoQs  race  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  sceptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  fiune  1    What  though  the  men 
Of  worldl J  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatise 
Tne  trister-cause.  Religion  and  the  Law, 
]^ith  Sapcrttition's  name!— yet,  yet  their  deeds. 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
The<«  on  tridiUon's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  times.    Perluips  some  bard,  whose  muse 
}^^ia  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire, 
U*\*^*^*™**  their  unambitious  names. 
^»th  them  esdi  dav  was  holy,  eveiy  hour 
Ihcy  stood  prtpared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 


To  death-H>ld  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  mudi. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;   but  thai  mom 
On  whidi  the  angel  said, '  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,'  joyous  arose — to  die  that  dav 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways. 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  orsaiy  wastes,  thi;^ 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 
Di^Murt  to  difierent  seas.    Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  j^en  is  somethnet  seeoped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowen  that.strangen  SMtt 
Amid  the  heatheiy  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eve :  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  ola  had  scathed  the  rose    ' 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  stm^ 
The  inmtuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host| 
Yet  ranged  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned). 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  ffentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Aodaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watdier's  ear 
Caught  doubtfiillv  at  times  the  breeie-bome  notSb 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  Qoa,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  niffht,  save  when  the  wintiy  storm  raved  fierss^ 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  withm  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly        , 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  ddl 
Bv  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :  he  by  the  sleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came— as  to  her  young 
Hie  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  efv 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  sprsads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  her  oreasi 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dak, 
The  house  of  prayer  itself,  no  place  inspires 
Emotions  mors  accordant  with  the  dav. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest* 
Oft  at  thedese  of  evening-praver,  the  toll. 
The  funeral-toll,  announces  solemnly 
The  service  of  the  tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand :  the  pomp  draws  near ; 
The  d^oir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing^ 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  tne  life.' 
Ah  me  I  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mounUul  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — 'twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  gifs^ 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  prayed 
For  loncer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  Isist  days,  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.    Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  nature  from  her  lips  I  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  sufliued  I  Those  eyes  are  dosed  ; 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  frkoe 
Retains  that  smile;  as  when  a  waveless  lake^ 
In  which  the  wintrv  stars  all  bright  appear. 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 
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TILL  THX  PKKSERT  TIME. 


Oh  Scotland  I  much  I  lore  ihj  trfmqail  dales ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 
Wanderine:  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofii ; 
Or  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field, 
To  commune  with  his  Ood  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime^ 
The  thrush  that  sines  upon  the  aged  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  riew  the  da3r8  of  youthful  years. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  a^ 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  thmk 
His  journey  near  a  close ;  hearen  is  his  home. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  '  Come  forth  t* 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope!  belief  I  conviction  firm  I 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith  !    Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard.    Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart. 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the  song, 
Choked  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs, 
And  still  another  soars  on  loflier  wing, 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen, 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven* 

[A  Spring  Sabbath  Wall.} 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice !  most  mild  his  look. 

As  with  raised  hands  he  blessed  his  parting  flock. 

He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; 

He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master's  words, 

'  Feed,  feed  my  sheep,'  are  ever  at  his  heart. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 

Oh  how  I  love  with  melted  soul  to  leave 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 

Alone!  What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 

What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  ainr  path. 

Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  cloo, 

That  still  o'ertops  the  blade !  What  though  no  branch 

Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand. 

That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream  I 

What  thouffh  the  clouds  oft  lower!  their  threats  but  end 

In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 

Of  moss-couched  violet,  or  interrupt 

The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — ^melodious  bird  I 

He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe-thorn  spray 

(Wliose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf), 

Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roamed. 
Unheeding  where — so  lovely,  all  around, 
The  works  of  Ood,  arrayed  m  vernal  smile  1 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unqaivering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending  vocal  from  her  latest  flight. 
While,  disregardfUl  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  ni^t's  glittering  host- 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants 
In  desoltoiy  strains  his  evening  hynm. 


iA  Summer  Sabbaih  Walk,} 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  raovele»  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  eveiy  sound  \ — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 

Moaned  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat, 

Wliile  every  other  woodlimd  lay  is  mute. 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 

And  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  dittv  clear — 

The  grasshopper's  ou-pausing  chirp — the  buzz. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 

That  soon  as  loosed  booms  with  full  twang  awaj-^ 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

Scared  from  the  shallovc^)  by  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  nere  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  troat 

Watches  his  time  to  spring  ;  or  from  above. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boughs, 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  off  the  prize.     Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot  1 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurked) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse, 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream. 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Amon^  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spraj. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air  :  mteful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throboing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  I 
But,  oh!    more   sweet  the    thought,  heart-sooChin| 

thought. 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
And  blessing  him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-daj. 
Yes  !  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb, 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  noon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discerned. 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strewed  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  gleos^ 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  diasm. 
As  on  the  topmost  ridee  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  tne  torrent's  channel  dry. 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along  t 
'TIS  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling ;  now  it  difl 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Bdiold  the  num  t 
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The  gnuidsupi  and  the  «unt ;  his  silrei^  lockf 
Beam  in  the  parting  my  ;  before  him  lies. 
Upon  the  tmooth-cropt  ewud,  the  open  bookf 
Hu  comfort,  itaj,  and  eTer>new  delight ; 
While  heedlen  at  a  ride,  the  lieping  boy 
Fo&dlee  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  oonck 

[An  Autumn  Salbath  Walk.'] 

When  homeward  beads  their  sereral  ways  dispene, 

I  lore  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 

Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb, 

And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 

Ssd  iighfl  the  wind  that  from  these  andent  elms 

Shskes  showere  of  leares  upon  the  withered  grass  : 

The  Hie  and  yellow  wmths,  with  eddying  sweep. 

Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillocked  grares. 

Bat  list  that  moan  t  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 

Hii  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 

The  msater  and  (Jie  friend — conjunction  rare  1 

A  msn,  indeed,  he  was  of  gentle  soul, 

nioagh  bred  to  brare  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  flash 

Hsd  dimmed,  not  dosed,  his  mild  but  sightless  eyes. 

He  wss  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 

(It  was  not  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bar  »t  him  : 

Childzen  would  run  to  mMt  him  on  his  way. 

And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 

His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 

Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 

The  nuhy  CKp  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 

And  I  hare  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 

Upon  their  heads,  while  rilent  mored  his  lips. 

Pesoe  to  thy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 

Peihaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 

To  lee  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way, 

Bot  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  iHiere  nnture  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue  bdis  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copse  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  Hoond  blow  of  many  flowers  appears, 
Flowen  fiuntly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
Bat  firoits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow.    The  ruddy  haws 
Now  dothe  the  half-leafed  thorn ;  the  bramble  bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hasel  hangs 
With  auburn  bunches,  dipping  in  the  etream 
That  iweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflov 
The  leaf-etrewn  bonks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gan, 
In  Tscancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  diase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  feam^ 
Or  rowan's  clustered  branch,  or  harrest  shaif, 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

{A  WuUer  Sabbath  Walk,} 

How  daizling  wliite  the  snowy  scene!  deep,  deep 
The  itillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day— 
Not  eren  a  foot-fUl  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields^ 
Each  hollow  pathway  le?el  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  eare  that  here  and  there 
Are  ieen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridsed  tiie  wlurled  drift  has  almost  reached 
The  powdered  key-stone  of  the  chuich-yard  pordi. 
Mote  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  Ue  Duried ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  fli&erxng  fidl  is  o'er :  the  cloudis  disperse, 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  Terge, 
Shooting  a  bri^t  but  ineffectual  beam 
On  all  Um  spMling  waste.    Now  is  the  time 
To  Tint  nature  in  her  grand  attire. 
Though  ponlons  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beantifiil  the  plain  stretched  frr  below, 
Unraried  thon^  it  be,  mto  by  yon  stream 
With  asore  windings  or  the  lesAess  wood  I 
Bat  what  thtt  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 


To  that  sublimity  which  reipis  enthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  diriue. 
Among  yon  rocky  fellM  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adTenturounly  bold  I 
There  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poiMd  eagle  break  at  times  the  htuh. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep-sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  aare  the  coTcy's  or  the  flock's, 
Is  seen  idong  the  rill,  where  manhy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  Tirid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shephcras,  of  these  treaoierous  haunts, 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall. 
Heaped  by  the  blast,  fillaMip  the  sheltoed  glen. 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coyed  way  I    Oh,  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot. 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  drift  away; 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  atorms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast. 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers ;  then  to  the  pastures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  fflide. 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  soiu. 

A  Scottith  Country  Wedding, 
[From '  British  Georgtoa.*] 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms, 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gift 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  till  now  re* 

fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay. 
For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  aky : 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 
Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

The  appointed  dny  arrives,  a  blithesome  day 
Of  festive  jollity;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  regret  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hands^ 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  looks,  her  father's  silvery  hair*. 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  baxiiy 
Soon  as  the  bancu  are  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.    Through  many  a  reel 
with  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new,  some  old. 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flings 
Not  void  of  grace,  the  lads  and  lasses  strive 
To  dance  each  other  down ;  and  oft  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  bound. 
The  rallying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  fla|;ging  foot. 
And  make  it  feel  as  if  it  tripped  m  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  all  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run. 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  measure,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  Joy. 
Maybe  The  Bonnu  Broom  of  CowdaJenowei  % 
(If  simply  played,  though  not  with  master  hand\ 
Or  Paiie»  kiU,  or  BuahAboon  Traquair, 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  through  the  breast ; 
Or  that  most  mournful  strain,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden*field,  drives  mirth  f^m  every  hce^ 
And  makes  the  firmest  heart  strive  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear ;  till,  with  unpausing  bow. 
The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  somt 
Of  nights  when  Cow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale), 
Unceasing,  save  when  reekinff  cans  went  round. 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  light  as  bounding  roc  . 

I  Alas!  no  more  shall  we  behold  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth. 
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And  fettire  joy  aedjite ;  tlutl  ancient  gub 
Unraried — tartan  hota  and  bonnet  blue  t 
No  more  ehall  beaaty'e  paitial  eje  draw  forth 
The  full  intoxication  of  ni«  ftraiu, 
MellifluouB,  strong,  exuberantly  ridil 
No  more  amid  the  pauies  of  the  dance 
Shall  he  repeat  thoee  measures,  th*t  In  dayt 
Of  other  yean  could  eoothe  a  falling  prince, 
And  light  his  Tiaage  with  a  transient  nnile 
Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sere  tree  with  a  paesinff  beam  I 
Or  play  to  sportire  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloaming  hour ;  or  willing  cheei^ 
With  strains  unbouffht,  the  shepherd^s  bridal  day  1 

3ut  light  now  failinff,  glimmering  candles  shine 
In  ready  chandeliers  of  moulded  clay 
Stuck  round  the  walls,  displaying  to  the  riew 
The  ceiling  rich  with  cobwebnirapeiy  hung. 
Meanwhile,  from  mill  and  smiddy,  field  and  bam, 
Fmh  group*  come  hastening  in ;  but  of  them  all, 
The  miller  bears  the  pree,  a«  rnfber  high 
He  leaps,  and,  lighting,  shakes  a  dumty  cloud  all  round. 

In  hannless  merriment,  protracted  long. 
The  hours  glide  by.    At  last,  the  stocking  thiown. 
And  duly  every  gossip  rite  performed. 
Youths,  maids,  and  matrons,  take  their  seTenl  wayi; 
While  drouthy  carles,  waiting  for  the  moon, 
Sit  down  again,  and  quaff  till  daylight  dawn. 

7%e  Impretted  Sailor  J9oy. 

pi^wn  the  *  BIrte  of  BooUand.*] 

Low  in  a  glen, 
Down  which  a  little  stream  had  furrowed  deep^ 
'Tween  meeting  birchen  boughs,  a  shelry  channel. 
And  brawling  mingled  with' the  western  tide ; 
Far  up  that  stream,  almost  beyond  the  roar 
Of  storm-bulged  breakers,  foaming  o*er  the  racka 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  lurked. 
Surrounded  by  a  drclet  of  the  stream. 
Before  the  wattled  door,  aneensward  plat. 
With  daisies  gay,  pastureda  playful  Iamb ; 
A  pebbly  path,  deep  worn,  led  up  the  hill. 
Winding  among  the  trees,  by  wheel  untouched, 
Sare  when  the  winter  fuel  was  brought  home— 
One  of  the  poor  man's  yearly  festiyus. 
On  erery  side  it  was  a  sheltered  spot. 
So  high  and  suddenly  the  woody  steeps 
Arose.    One  onW  way,  downward  the  stream. 
Just  o'er  the  hollow,  Hween  the  meeting  boughf. 
The  distant  wave  was  seen,  with  now  and  then 
The  glimpse  of  passing  sail ;  but  when  the  breese 
Crested  the  distant  ware,  tlus  little  nook 
Was  all  so  calm,  that,  on  the  limberest  spray. 
The  sweet  bird  dianted  motionless,  the  learea 
At  times  scarce  fluttering.    Here  dwelt  a  pair, 
Poor,  humble,  and  content ;  one  son  alone, 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bleas 
Their  downward  Tears ;  he,  simple  youth. 
With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  could  1ot» 
A  seaman's  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed. 
To  try  their  ways  far  'monc  the  western  isles, 
Far  as  St  Kilda's  rQck-walHsd  shore  abrupt. 
O'er  Jkhich  he  saw  ten  thousand  pinions  wheel 
Confused,  dimming  the  sky :  these  dreaiy  shorn 
Gladly  he  left — he  had  a  homeward  heart : 
No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 
But  stUl  he  loTes  to  oast  a  backward  look, 
And  tell  of  aU  he  saw,  of  all  he  leaned ; 
Of  pillared  Staffa,  lone  lona's  isle. 
Where  Scotland's  kings  are  laid ;  of  Lewis,  Skjt,       , 
And  of  the  mainland  mountain-circled  lochs ; 
And  he  would  sing  the  rowen  timing  chant 
And  chorus  wild.    Once  on  a  summer's  ere. 
When  low  the  son  behind  the  Highland  hilb 
Was  almoit  set,  ha  mog  that  eeag  to  ohoMr 


The  aged  folks ;  upon  the  inserted  qnem 
The  father  sat ;  the  mother's  spindle  hung 
Fozgot,  and  backwaid  twirled  the  half-epna 
Listening  with  partial,  well-pleased  look,  dbe 
Upon  her  son,  and  inly  blessed  the  Lord, 
That  he  was  safe  returned.    Sudden  a  noiee 
Bursts  rushing  through  the  trees ;  a  glaoee  of 
Dazsles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  earage  band 
Glare  all  around,  then  sinffle  out  their  prey. 
In  Tain  the  mother  clasps  her  darling  boy  s 
In  Tain  the  sire  offen  their  little  lUl : 
William  is  bound ;  they  follow  to  the  duwe, 
Implore,  and  weep,  and  praT ;  knee-deep  thej 
And  new  in  mute  despair  the  boat  recede. 


ToMySon. 

Twiee  haa  the  sun  oommenced  his  annual  toandp 

Since  first  thy  footsteps  tottered  o'w  the  ground  $ 

Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  nuae  mt^ 

Bt  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 

Oh !  nature'ii  language,  with  her  looks  wtsMnmd^ 

More  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined  I 

Oh !  sportire  looks  of  lore,  devoid  of  gnUe^ 

I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smila; 

Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  chann, 

I  gaze  with  bliss  unmingled  with  alann. 

Ah,  no  I  full  oft  a  bodinc  horror  flies 

Athwart  my  fan^,  uttenng  firtefnl  cries. 

Almighty  Power!  his  harmless  life  defend. 

And,  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send* 

And  yet  a  wish  vnll  rise — would  I  might  Itn^ 

Till  added  yean  his  memonr  firmness  giTel 

For,  oh  I  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart 

To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heart ; 

To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  Tale  of  yeK% 

A  retrospectire  look  bedimmed  with  tears. 

And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  looked  and  spoke; 

What  walks  I  loTed,  where  grew  my  jRavtMuite  Qik| 

How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand ; 

How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 

What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wildf 

And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  diild ; 

How  well  I  loTod  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom. 

To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  Tocal  thorn. 

To  teach  religion,  unsdlied  to  strife^ 

And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  lifis. 

But  far  and  farther  stul  my  Tiew  I  bend. 
And  nQw  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend ; 
To  yonder  churchyard-wall  thou  tak'st  thr  way. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  see'st  the  in&nt  play ; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  sufibae  thine  erea, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'rt  him.  There  thy  grandaue  Uei. 

The  Thank^gkrimg  o/  Ck^  Tnrfalgar* 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  braveu 
Soft  sighs  the  gale  that  late  tremendous  roared. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaoeAil  thunder  calls 
The  Tictor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls, 
And  from  the  ramparts,  w^ere  their  oomiades  feU^ 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 
Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  spread. 
And  crowd  the  engines  whence  the  lij^tntngs  sped: 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  Imnds  extends; 
Hushed  is  each  Toice,  attention  leaning  bends; 
Then  ftom  each  prow  the  grand  hooannas  nm. 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hoTer  to  the  skies. 
HeaTen  fills  each  heart ;  vet  home  will  eft  Sntrade^ 
And  tears  of  loTe  celestial  joys  ezdnde. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  rtnl% 
Lifts  his  pale  Tiaage,  and  forgets  hu  pain; 
While  parting  spirits,  minting  with  tha  laj,  / 
On  haiieligaha  wiag  their  MmaiiMd  my. 
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liyingt  then  in  his  gift,  UUing  him  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen.  The  poet  now  married 
a  young  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  object  of  an  early  at- 
tachmcnt>  and  taking  the  curacy  of  Stathern,  ad- 
joining Belvoir  castle,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  the  humble 
parsonage  in  the  village.    Four  happy  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  when  the  poet  obtained 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Bel- 
voir.   Crabbe  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.    *  Out  of  doors,*  says  his  son,  *  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — a  flower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his 
note-book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was 
not  writing,  he  was  reading.    He  read  aloud  very 
often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  huge  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise, 
heavier  than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  usually 
wer^  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence 
of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on 
all  occasions.*      In   1807  he  publisheil  his  Parish 
liegUter^  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  this  poem  (especially  the  story 
of  Phcebe  Dawson)  were  the  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that  *  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious, 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man.* 
Tlie  success  of  this  work  was  not  only  decided,  but 
nt'arly  unprecedented.    In  1810  he  came  forward 
with  The  Borough,  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  complete ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  produced  his  Tales  in   Verse^  containing 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  humble  but  happy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.    *  The  public  voice,* 
says  hb  biographer,  '  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  Parting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Edward  Shore,  and  the  Confidant* 
In  1814  the  Duke  of  Rutland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  went 
thither  to  reside.    His  income  amounted  to  about 
£800  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  spent 
in  charity.    He  still  continued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  was  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Tales  of  the  Hall    *  He  fancied 
that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  appeared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.*    In  1819  the  Tales  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Murray,  who,  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  all  Crabbe*s  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.    In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  copyrights, 
written  by  Mr  Moore  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbe's  simplicity  of  manner : — *  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  £3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  delay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands ;  but  no — he  must  "  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.     They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills.**    On  his  way 
down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend  at  Salisbur}-,  at  whose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett,  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  him  ;  but  with  equal  ill  success.    "  ITiere 
was  no  fear,**  he  said,  "  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his    son    John.***     Another 
poetical  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  who  met  him  at  tliis 
time  in  London,  remarks  of  him — *  His  mildness  in 
literary  argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  I 
Item  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast  | 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.     In  what  may  be  called  the 
ready-money  small-talk  of  conversation,  his  facility 
might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  calibre 
of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation,  I 
recollect  remarking  that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewd- 
ness that  almost  eluded  you,  by  keeping  its  watdi 
so  quietly.*    This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe*s  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.     It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent  but  unobtrusive  observation.    The  *  Tales  of 
the  Hall*  were  received  with  that  pleasure  and  i^ 
probation  due  to  an  old  and  established  favourite, 
but  with  less  enthusiasm  than  some  of  his  previous 
works.     In  1822,  the  now  venerable  poet  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself,  he  soon 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amuse 
himself  for  ever  in  the  Old.    His  latter  years  were 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
in  the  epjoyment  of  social  intercourse.     His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seemed  to  increase 
with  age ;  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  bosy, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate.    His  death  took  place  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  3d  of  February  1832,  and  his 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  that  place^  where  he  had  officiated  for 
nineteen  years.    A  complete  collection  of  his  worlo, 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  memoir, 
was  published  in  1834  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  6.  Crabbe. 
The  *  Village,*  *  Parish  Register,'  and  shorter  tales 
of  Crabbe  are  his  most  popular  productions.    The 
*  Tales  of  the  Hall  *  are  less  interesting.    They  relate 
principally  to  the  higher  classes  of  sodety,  and  the 
poet  was  not  so  happy  in  describing  their  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  character  of  the 
poet  of  the  poor.      Some  of  the  episodes,  however, 
are  in  his  best  style — Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth,  Ellen, 
and  other  stories,  arc  all  marked  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Crabbe.   The  redeeming  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  was  dull  and  unprepossessing.     His  power 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limited,  but 
his  pictures  have  all  tlie  force  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  and 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  works 
from,  instead  of  vague  and    general  conceptions. 
Tliey  are  often  too  true^  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  reality,  with  all  its  defects,  and 
not  through  the    bright  and  alluring  medium  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.    His  anatomy  of  character  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  us  in 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  circumstances  and  experience  of  Uie 
poet  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius.    He  knew  bow 
untrue  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poetry.    His  own  youth  was  dark 
and  painful — spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  irascible  gloom  and  passion.    Latterly,  he 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  social  life 
at  his  command  than  Cowper,  his  rival  as  a  domestic 
painter.    He  not  only  could  have  *  wheeled  his  sofa 
round,*  *  let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  \rith  the  bubbling 
and  loud  hissing  urn*  on  the  table  *  welcome  peacefiu 
evening  in,'  but  the  amenities  of  refined  and  intellec- 
tual society  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  at 
his  call.     Yet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  tliem,  or  to  paint  their  manifold  charms. 
When  he  took  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turniHi  to  Aid- 
borough  and  its  wild  amphibious  race — to  the  parish 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  hummed  doleful  through 
the  day — to  erring  damsels  and  luckless  swains,  the 
prey  of  overseers  or  justices — or  to  tlie  haunta  of 
desperate   poachers   and   smugglers,   gipaiei    and 
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pmblera,  where  Tice  and  miseiT  stalked  undisguiaed 
in  their  darkest  forma.  He  stirred  up  the  dxigs  of 
human  society,  and  exhibited  their  bUckness  and 
deibrmitj,  jet  worked  them  into  poetry.  Like  his 
ovD  Sir  Richard  Monday,  he  never  forgot  the  parish. 
It  is  tme  that  Tillage  life  in  England  in  its  worst 
form,  with  the  old  poor  and  game  laws  and  non- 
resident clergy,  was  composed  of  yarions  materials, 
some  bright  and  some  gloomy,  and  Crabbe  drew 
them  all  His  Isaac  Ashford  islu  honourable  to 
the  lovly  English  poor  as  the  Jeanie  Deans  or 
Dandle  Dinmont  of  Scott  are  to  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter. His  story  of  the  real  mourner,  the  faithM 
maid  who  watch^  over  her  dying  sailor,  is  a  beauti- 
M  tribute  to  the  force  and  purity  of  humble  affec- 
tion. In  the  *  Farting  Hour*  and  the  'Patron*  are 
also  passages  equally  honourable  to  the  poor  and 
middle  classes,  and  tail  of  pathetic  and  graceful 
composition.  It  roust  be  confessed,  however,  that 
Crabbe  was  in  general  a  gloomy  painter  of  life — 
that  he  was  fond  of  depicting  the  unloTely  and  un- 
amiable— and  that,  either  for  poetic  effect  or  from 
painful  experience,  he  makes  the  bad  of  life  predo- 
minate over  the  good.  His  pathos  and  tenderness 
sre  generally  linked  to  sometiiing  coarse,  startling, 
or  humiliating — ^to  disappointed  hopes  or  unavailing 
ionow^ 

Still  we  tread  the  sam^  coarse  way, 
The  preaenfa  still  a  cloudy  day. 

The  minuteness  with  which  he  dwells  on  such  sub- 
jects Bometimei  makes  his  descriptions  tedious,  and 
apparently  unfeeling.  He  drags  forward  every  de- 
fect, eTery  vice  and  failing,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
educing  something  good  out  of  evil,  but,  as  it  would 
ieem,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
picture.  In  his  higher  flights,  where  scenes  of 
itroDg  passion,  vice  or  remorse,  are  depicted,  Crabbe 
is  a  moral  poet,  purifying  the  heart,  as  the  object  of 
tragedy  has  been  defined,  by  terror  and  pity,  and  by 
fearfol  delineationa  of  the  misery  and  desolation 
caused  by  unbridled  passion.  His  story  of  Sir 
Eustace  Grey  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  this  kind, 
related  with  almost  terrific  power,  and  with  lyrical 
energy  of  versification.  His  general  style  of  versifi- 
cation is  the  couplet  of  Pope  (he  has  been  wittUy 
called  'F6pe  in  worsted  stockings*),  but  less  flow- 
ing and  melodious,  and  often  ending  in  points  and 
quibbles.  Tims,  in  describing  his  cottage  ftimiture, 
beuys — 

No  wheels  are  here  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards  made  up  of  sundry  packs. 

Hii  thrifty  housewife,  Widow  Qoe,  fiUls  down  in 

sickness^ 

Hesren  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  hand  her  keys. 

This  jinglmg  style  heightens  the  effect  of  his  humor- 
ous and  homely  descriptions;  but  it  ia  too  much  of  a 
nunner,  and  man  the  flner  passages.  Crabbe  has 
high  merit  as  a  painter  of  English  scenery.  He  ia 
here  as  or^;inal  and  forcible  as  in  delineating  dia- 
meter. His  marine  landscapes  are  peculiarly  fresh 
tod  striking;  and  he  invests  even  the  sterile  fens 
ud  barren  sanda  with  interest  His  objects  are 
Kidom  picturesque ;  but  be  noted  every  weed  and 
^t-4he  puride  bloom  of  the  heath,  the  dwarfish 
fuwen  among  the  wild  gone,  the  sloider  grass  of 
the  sheep  waUc,  and  even  the  pebUes,  sea-weed,  and 
•heDsamid 

The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  and  once,  as  Jiis  son 
mates,  after  being  some  time  absent  from  it, 


mounted  hia  horse  and  rode  alone  sixty  miles  from 
his  house,  that  he  might  inhale  its  freshness  and 
gaze  upon  its  watersi 

ll%e  Paruh  Woryioute  and  Apotheoarp,} 
[From '  The  TlUago.'] 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapoun  flagging,  play, 
And  tbe  dull  wheel  hums  aoleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  lore,  dwell  there; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  nerer  wed. 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  aee  with  more  than  childhood-fean ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  fina\  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chMuber  flow. 
Mixed  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  ace  provide. 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sign. 
And  pride  imbitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffies  your  repose ; 
Who  press  tiie  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  cnre,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure^ 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  n^lected,  left  alone  to  die  I 
How  woidd  ye  bear  to  drew  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  pave  the  way  for  death  t 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides. 
And  naked  refters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bina  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day: 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  droopiDff  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies,  > 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beffuile. 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit, 
Witn  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  wo, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go; 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  utte  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whoee  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attcndanco  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  hU  sapient  siieer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lios, 
Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  ere?* ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  oVr, 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door ;  ^ 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  reraoiiMtrance  va^n  ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 
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{lioae  AAford,  a  NMe  Peatmi,} 
[From  the  *  Pariah  Regiitar.'] 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approred. 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resisned. 
And  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on. 
And  nre  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A  friend  to  yirtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed; 
(Bane  of  the  poor  1  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  uvour  which  their  neighbouzp  find) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  remored; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmW  loved: 
I  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek. 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  sp^Ji. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  countiy's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride.^ 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'xy's  whim; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
'  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze.' 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  ran. 
His  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done; 
When,  save  his  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
Twas  then  a  spark  of — say  not  discontent--- 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 

'  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  be  denied), 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruined  age  provide, 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young,  we  gi?e  you  all, 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  call. 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
W^ho  gains  his  plenty  bv  the  sons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die : 


Yet  help  me.  Heaven  I  and  let  me  not  oomplaan 
Of  what  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain.' 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  an&  so  resigned  he  gieir; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view  I 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  hia  iate^ 
He  dropt  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feet  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there; 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head; 
No  more  Uiat  awful  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  si^t; 
To  fbld  his  fineers  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Awford  softened  to  a  smiley 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  m  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there : .  • .  • 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

iPhcebe  JknotonJ] 
[From  the  •  Pwidi  Regfatcr.*] 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  fiur. 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  bloctsomed  there; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired. 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed. 
And  case  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  expressed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dressed; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  $ 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display, 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished  awaj; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  ^m  discraoe; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  m  freedom  s  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power; 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feeL 

At  length,  the  youth  ordained  to  move  her  bieaat, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  pressed; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners,  most  imlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade, 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brushed  the  coat  he  made; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford, 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  vears  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth : — she  siched  and  looked  consent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  many  a  mik^ 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  lean. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears : 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  lata^ 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed — intreated — forced  away  I 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind  1 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave^ 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  fiugave, 
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And  to  his  grief  uid  pcmanoe  yielded  more 
Hum  hia  presumption  had  lequtied  before  ^— 
Ah !  fl^  tempUlion,  jonih;  refrmin  t  refmin  I 
Eidi  yielding  mud  and  each  pmoming  ainun  t 
Lol  now  with  red  rent  doak  and  bonnet  blacky 
And  torn  green  gown  looee  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  iniant  in  her  arms  snetains, 
And  Rcmi  in  patience  ttriring  with  bar  pains; 
Pbched  are  her  looks,  aa  one  who  pines  for  breads 
Whose  cares  are  crowing  and  whoee  hopes  are  fled; 
Pile  her  parched  lips,  her  heairy  eyes  sank  low, 
And  tean  unnoticed  ftom  their  channels  flow; 
Serme  ha  mannery  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  sonl,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  ereiT  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  anns, 
Bat  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  ahums ; 
With  water  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  day; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  ahe  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesiTe  ground; 
Thence,  out  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  Uke^ 
Vilule  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsi&es; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  djnpf  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  hut  shirering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  readies,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  pUcing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  Bobbing  struggles  with  the  risinff  fits; 
In  Tain,  ther  come,  she  fetls  the  in&ting  grie^ 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed,   , 
Or  the  aid  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed; 
The  neiehbour^matron  leares  her  inieel,  and  flies 
With  afi  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  It  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  wsitinglong,  till  these  contentions  oease^ 
She  ipeaks  ot  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress  I  the  mourner  feels  thr  aid. 
She  csnnot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

Bat  who  this  diild  of  weakness,  want,  and  can  t 
lis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  fair; 
Who  took  her  lover  wt  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expresrions  waita,  and  loTe-inspirinff  lies : 
Compasrion  fint  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
For  all  his  suflbring^  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
'And  then  his  prayers  I  they  would  a  savage  mOTBi 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :' 
But  ah  I  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rito  repaired; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot| 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gained ; 
Till  that  fiur  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined, 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mmd. 
I         Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist  I  refrain  I 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  I 

IDrtam  qfihe  Condemned  jPefon.] 

[From  '  TlM  Bceongh.'] 

Tei  I  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hean  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  *  not  guilty,'  and  awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creepi 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dxeam  again  :  it  shows  each  scene. 
With  eadi  small  cirenmstanoe  that  comes  between — 
^•^  to  soflbring,  and  the  very  deed— 
•"Me  crowds  go  witii  him,  fbllow,  and  precede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn. 
While  he  in  fanded  envr  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be  ; 
A  priest  attends — ^it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  torrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
The  days  of  Joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — ^'tis  a  moment's  eleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  £eam  I 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  guden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  t  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  sistor  and  his  village  friend, 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  eurth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these  friends  among^ 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows, 
The  bloom  is  softer,  and  more  sweetly  elows  • 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  ui^ged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  ddight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  then  linger  in  the  mead, 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  throuffh  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pass^ 
And  press  uie  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 
O'er  ito  rough  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  ferrid  sun, 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  dowly  run, 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  bs, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea ; 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  tney  behold 
The  glittoring  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled; 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 
Dip  the  sinall  foot  in  the  retuded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  whidi  spreading  floWy 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  bdow  ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Throuffh  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  ludd  lellies  which  Uie  eye 
Deliffhts  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittoripff  bv ; 
Pean  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  I    *  Oh,  horrible  I  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward,  save  I' 
She  cries.    Alas  I  the  watohman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in— truth,  terror,  and  the  day  I 

{Story  qf  a  BetroAed  Pair  in  ffwnbU  Li/e.^ 

CFrom  *  TlM  Boeongh.*] 

Tes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  I  have  seen 
A  fur  sad  drl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed; 
Neatlv  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to  expect 
Pity  K»r  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleeps 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 


Then  to  her  mind  wm  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  erery  place  she  wandered  where  they'd  beoi. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leare — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say 
Each  time  he  Miiled,  *This  once,  and  Uuai  the 

day;* 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  lore  a  full  consent. - 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold. 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood. 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danfer,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  ezpbun. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *  Thomas,  I  must  die  ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go !  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  I 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  eive  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair- 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer,* 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint-- 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
*  Yes,  I  must  die  * — ^and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thought!  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  hei  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  ch^, 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  mlt  the  prospect  of  the  graye. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so—*  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  sudden  brightnets  in  his  look  appeared, 
A' sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  neard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  niendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people-— death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed. 
And  fondly  whispered, '  Thou  must  eo  to  rest.' 
'  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gttxed  afirisht^ed,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  pa^ 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  aboye^ 
Neatlj  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love : 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 

Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 

She  would  have  grieved  had  they  presumed  to  wpv 

The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  ait. 

Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 

But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round^ 

And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 

Then  go  a^ain,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 

While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  deetroj. 

lAnEngliA  Fm--Oijme$.} 
[From  *  Tales'— Lorei^  Joomej.^ 

On  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  sapplied: 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marrii  between: 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  stream  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  watexy  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  nnu 

Again,  the  countxy  was  inclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared; 
Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  iust  left  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  trayeller  witn  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  afiiected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race. 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  rice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  face. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fenc^  nigh. 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply. 
Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  Bt<H>d  dejected  by; 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vigour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained ; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  stite^ 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.    Her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  standi. 
And  reads  ihe  milkmaid's  fortune  in  ha  handi, 
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Tracing  the  lines  of  life;  uramed  through  yean, 
Each  feature  now  the  stead j  falsehood  wears; 
With  hard  and  sarage  eye  she  riews  the  food, 
And  nudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
Lart  ID  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  iiring  but  by  fits; 
Uwless,  despised,  his  woi&less  labours  done^ 
And  h&lf-protected  by  the  ricious  son, 
VTho  half-supports  hira,  he  with  heaTT  glanoa 
Yiem  the  younff  ruifians  who  around  him  danoe^ 
And,  by  the  saiuiess  in  his  &oe,  appean 
To  traoe  the  progress  of  their  future  years; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  mlseiy,  rice,  decdi. 
Moat  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  dieat; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  paio^ 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain^ 
ht  thej  like  him  approach  their  latter  end^ 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  Inend  I 

\Oradual  Approaekei  qfAgeJ} 
[From '  TStos  of  the  HsU.*] 

Sx  jean  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  time  b^ian  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  Tixgin's  sight, 
Locks  of  purs  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white ; 
The  blood,  once  fenrid,  now  to  cool  began. 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 
1  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 
Bat  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
A  moderate  pace  woold  now  my  body  heat ; 
I  A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
•  I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
I  Bat  said, '  The  riew  is  poor ;  we  need  not  climb.' 
j   At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dxead 
i   The  cold  neat  parlour  and  the  gay  glazed  bed : 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  haye  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 
.   I  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less— 
Uy  dinner  more ;  I  teamed  to  play  at  chess. 
I  took  my  dog  and  sun,  but  saw  the  brute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot 
Mj  mominff  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  loee^ 
And  blessed  the  shower  that  saye  me  not  to  choow : 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealmg  on ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone  ; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 
I  loTcd  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 
I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 
Told  the  same  story  oft — in  short,  began  to  proM. 

[Song  qftke  Croud  MaidenJ] 
CFromthesBnMi] 

Let  me  not  haye  this  gloomy  yiew 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  bumine  brow  instead ; 
As  flowers  that  once  m  Eden  grew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed^ 
And  eyery  day  their  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 
_  * 

0  let  the  herbs  I  loyed  to  rear 

Gire  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  braaihl 
4«t  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
Ill  hare  my  graye  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know, 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  grayelly  bed  below : 
There  riolets  on  the  borden  blow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunb^ms  glow. 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 


That  is  the  graye  to  Lucy  shown ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silyer  sand; 
The  green  cold  moss  aboye  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  yirgin  earth,  till  then  unturned. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  bo  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  madB. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport| 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  graye  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  haye  the  churchyaid  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  growSf 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbe  be  thrown* 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  rinsed  earth-womu  cmp^ 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  haye  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  rcfgaid  or  shame, 

Pkess  the  yile  mouldering  masses  in. 


Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  aflUct  me  thera^ 

But  oh  I  they  yez  and  tease  me  now  1 
Baise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden's  graye  may  traoa^ 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  oome  alone. 

And  let  aflection  find  the  place  1 

[5tacftei  o/^trfHmsi.] 
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It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admiring  ej% 

Am  a  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 

Appean  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 

The  wet  and  heayy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 

Not  yet  erect,  the  wandcrar's  way  betrayed ; 

Showers  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepening  rill« 

The  moming  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill ; 

Assembled  rooks  had  winged  their  seaward  flight| 

By  the  same  passage  to  retum  at  night. 

While  proudly  o'er  them  huns  the  steady  kite, 

Then  tumed  them  back,  and  wft  the  noisy  thx^|^ 

Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sailed  along. 

Long  yellow  leayes,  from' osiers,  strewed  around. 

Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its  feeble  sound, 

While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 

Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 

But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply, 

And  said  aloud, '  Yes  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 

'  We  must,'  said  Richud  ;  '  and  we  would  not  liy^ 

To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  siye ; 

But  we  yet  taste  whateyer  we  behold; 

The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 

There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 

At  once  so  rich,  so  yaried,  so  serene; 

Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  discordant  tone 

Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 

This  hollow  wind,  this  rustlinff  of  the  brook. 

The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak—- 

See,  the  axe  falls  I — ^now  listen  to  the  stroke: 

That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace, 

Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mora,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  dieny  hunff  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  eyer  on  we  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the 
floods: 
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The  pMMiite  flocked  to  hoar  tlie  minstrel  plaj. 

And  gunes  and  caroU  cloiod  the  busj  daj. 

Her  wheel  at  real,  the  matron  thrilU  no  mora 

With  treanired  tales  and  legendary  lore. 

All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flowi 

To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 

All,  all  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  herel 

What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear  t 

*    Mark  jon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  tme% 

Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeie. 

That  caiement,  arched  with  irjr's  brownest  shade, 

Tint  to  these  ejes  the  light  of  hearen  conyejed. 

The  mouldering  gnteway  strews  the  grass-grown  court. 

Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 

When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 

And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  rerealed. 

Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield* 

The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 

Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest! 

•  «  « 

Childhood's  lored  group  rerisits  erery  scene. 

The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufced  sreenl 

bdalgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they llTel 

Qothni  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  giTSL 

Thoa  fint,  best  friend  that  HeaTen  assigns  below. 

To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 

Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  rain  alarm, 

When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 

Thee  would  the  Muse  iuTokel — to  thee  belong 

The  lage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 

What  iofi«ied  Tiews  thy  magic  glass  rereals. 

When  o'er  the  Umdsci^  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 

As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  oib_of  day. 

Long  on  the  waxe  reflected  lustres  plapr; 

Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned, 

QUoee  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind. 

The  school's  lone  porch,  with  rererend  mosses  gtsj, 

Jost  tells  the  pensire  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 

Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 

Quickening  my  truant  fe^  across  the  lawn; 

Unheaid  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 

When  the  slow  dial  gare  a  paose  to  care. 

Up  tprings,  at  ereiT  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 

Some  litUe  fnendship  formed  and  cherished  hen; 

And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 

With  golden  nsions  and  romantic  dreams. 

Down  by  yon  haxel  copse,  at  erening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fagot — Uiere  we  stood  and  gazed; 
Oued  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe^ 
Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moring  lips,  her  cauldron  brimmine  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Impe  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlets  bred, 
From  rifled  roost  at  nifhtly  rerel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
^d  heroes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  walL 
Ai  o'er  my  palm  the  silrer  piece  she  drew, 
^d  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  riew. 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears, 
To  leam  the  colour  of  my  future  years  I 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 
This  troth  once  known— to  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 
C»iw  were  his  fieet,  his  tresses  silrer-pay), 
soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  fel^ 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 
•«  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sidled  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
^f^i^s^thed  his  prayer, '  Long  may  such  goodness  live  I' 
Twss  all  he  gate>-'twas  allTie  had  to  giye. 

^orrey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore; 
"»  Beason's  faintsit  xaj  to  Newton  sooi; 


What  diflTerent  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energi^  of  thought ! 

The  adrenturous  boy  that  asks  his  little  shaie^ 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  i 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  prifacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees, 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the 
The  Tillage-common  spotted  white  with  sheep, 
The  churchyard  jfews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  befon^ 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  canred  canoe, 
And  all  his  soul  best  lored — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  sofl  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  ware  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deoeired  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  erening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day. 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  gUmmennff  hei^t. 
That  faintly  tipped  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  thke  mom  with  orient  hues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  Uie  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire^ 
As  8ummer<louds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  giyes  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriots 

sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  liye,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  yainly  urged  his  causey 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws  ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  moie^ 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  hewt. 
Ai§rial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  ysJe 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  lore  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus,     x  oung  Ammon,  when  he  sougfal 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  Pelides  fought, 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.    No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  wayes,  and  when  he  struck  •tht 

land. 
Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelides-like,  ho  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twas  oyer  ikuB,    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  yerdure  bloom : 
So  TuUy  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  troth  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoured  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  nung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  royet 
His  ruined  Tusculan's  romantic  noyes  t 
In  Rome's  great  foram,  who  but^hears  him  roll 
His  moral  tnunders  o'er  the  subject  soult 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  giTeac 
We  can  on  eyeiy  feature  tlU  it  liyesi 
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Still  the  fond  lorer  sees  the  absent  maid; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  t 
Saj  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep. 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  feature  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away, 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  eame  at  ph^; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Foraets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

W  hat  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  aireet 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore^ 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-cliffii  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  chann: 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm! 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed! 
When  Dioclesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say  idiy  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade! 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne^ 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew! 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glowf 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  ^mbla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  eveiT  form  of  varied  life  impressed. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale^ 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter- wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resiffned. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mmd. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whoAe  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet ! 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door, 
Though  all  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each, 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly ! 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth, 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreathf  of  oonquest  or  the  rows  of  love! 


way; 


Say,  through  the  dondt  what  oompaae  points  Imt 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed  the  uifjtiJL 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies : 
Tis  vainl  through  ether's  pathless  wild  she  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest^ 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief^ 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valour  clun^ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  from  tht 
sky. 

Hark!  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  hoio. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
0*er  tbymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  it««  source. 
Tis  noon — 'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wipught. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thou^t, 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell ! 
Wlio  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  t 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew  t 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 

*  •  « 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  moming-hour, 
Tluui  when  the  snades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smilfl^ 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  iSe,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed. 
However  trivial,  and  however  mde, 
But  wins  the  heart,  uid  wakes  the  social  ugh. 

With  erery  claim  of  close  affinity ! 

♦  ♦  « 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine  1 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  coll  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  I 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  gra^p  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour ! 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  {)ath  a  sti'eain  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest  1 

[Ftwn'ffuman  Life,*] 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky, 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  site. 
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A  few  short  ^ean,  «id  tlm  these  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  rale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  joath,  the  jouth  a  man. 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fiithers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And,  (tasking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

Hid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  borisn  dars. 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  besutlcd, 

'  Twms  on  her  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
So^n,  inuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  Tiolets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young, 
In  ereiy  cottagr-porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 
^Vliile,  her  dark  ejres  declining,  by  his  side, 
Mores  in  her  rirgin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas!  nor  in  a  dbtant  hour, 
Another  roioe  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  buck  weeds  are  seen. 
And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
Wlien,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door, 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He. rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on. 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  stranee. 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wonderous  oiange. 
As  anr  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretclied  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower. 

To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour  I 

•  «  * 

The  day  arriTes,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  child  is  bom,  by  mauT  a  pang  endeared. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  pressed, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  I 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discorery  shows  1 
As  to  her  lips  she  liils  the  lovely  boy, 
Wliat  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  I 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Looked  in  her  arau,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue). 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  neart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there ! 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — ^now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

[From  *  The  Voyage  of  CWtim&tw.'] 

The  sails  were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  dose. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose, 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.    Twas  tiie  hour  of  day. 
When  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  path  of  gloiy,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there  I 

Chosen  of  men  1    Twas  thine,  at  noon  of  nifht. 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  li^t : 


(Emblem  of  Truth  divine,  whose  secret  ray 
Enters  the  soul  and  makes  the  darknctu  dav !) 
'  Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone  I 
There — in  the  west !  and  now,  alas!  'tis  gone  !-^ 
'Twas  all  a  dream !  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain  I 
But  mark  and  speak  not,  there  it  comes  sgain  1 
It  moves ! — what  form  unseen,  what  being  thero 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  passions,  say,  how  like  our  own  t 
Oh !  when  will  day  renntl  a  world  unknown  f 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  rolled  away 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods : 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran, 
And,  on  our  faces,  blesKcd  the  wondrous  man ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  hannonies  t 

*  Glory  to  God !'  unnumbered  voices  sung, 

*  Glory  to  God !'  the  vales  and  mountains  rung. 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  morn. 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  boro 
The  sacred  crovs,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there !  Nymphs  of  romance, 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep. 
Then  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  mn, 

*  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun !' 
When  hark,  a  signal  shot !    The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame ! 

They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  hi^'hest  hill. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 
From  citadels,  with  llearcn's  own  thunder  fraught. 
Checked  their   light  footsteps — statue-like  they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood ! 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves !    The  warrior's  lanoo 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance ! 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state ! 
Still  where  it  moves  the  wise  in  council  wait  I 
See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold, 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home. 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ether&al  dome  1 
'TIS  here:  and  here  cireles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheAted  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows  I 
Then  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race, 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  face ; 
Yet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  passed. 
Each  bricht  rencction  brighter  than  the  last  1 
And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and  perplexed  the 

more! 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed  with  quick 

surprise ! 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstacy  her  eyes  I 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view  ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies !     It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  there, 
Till,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air  1 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame. 
And  say — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  name  t 
She  tums,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amase. 
Gazes  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaze  1 
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If  thou  shoaldst  erer  come  br  dudoe  or  diaiiee 
To  ModenA,  where  still  religiously 
Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  ^leserred 
Bologna's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  rererend  tower,  the  Ouinandine), 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  R^gio-^te, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  hy  one  of  the  OrsinL 
Its  noble  wardens,  terrace  abore  terrace,  . 
•  And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  thee;  through  their  arched  wilkiy 
Dim,  at  noonday,  disoorering  many  a  glimpse 
Of  knights  and  dames,  such  as  in  old  romance^ 
And  lovers,  such  as  in  heroic  song. 
Perhaps  the  two,  for  grores  were  their  delight. 
That  in  the  spring-time,  as  alone  they  sat. 
Venturing  together  on  a  tale  of  lore. 
Read  only  put  that  day.    A  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen;  but,  ere  thou  go^ 
Enter  the  house — ^prithee,  foiget  it  not— 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  rery  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 
Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on. 
Gases  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  agun. 
That  he  may  call  it  iu>,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  '  Beware  1'    Her  vest  of  gold 
'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  tofooty 
An  emerald-stone  in  eveir  golden  clasp  ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls.    But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart^~ 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody  I 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken-chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  hif  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scnpture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false-^ 
But  don't  forget  the  picture;  and  thou  wilt  not. 
When  thou  lutst  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  thera. 

She  was  an  only  child;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indul^t  sire. 
Her  mother  dyinff  of  the  ffift  she  ^Te, 
That  precious  gin,  what  else  remamed  to  himt 
The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life, 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride^ 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  lore. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranks  Uie  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time^ 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  jronth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 
Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  1    Her  father  cried, 
*  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  I' 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook^ 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
fTwas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
lianghing  and  looking  baek,  and  flying  still,  | 


Her  irory-tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  gaeased 
But  that  she  was  not !     Weaiy  of  his  iSe, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  m  quest  of  somethings 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  iriiai. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  foxgot, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  galleiy. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed;  and  *twaf 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
'Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  placet* 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-etoii% 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold ! 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial  xing^ 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Enpaven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
'  Gmevra.'    There  then  had  die  found  a  graT<el 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself 
Fluttering  with  joy  the  hi^iest  of  the  happy  ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  then^ 
Fastened  ner  down  for  ever  1 

An  ItdUan  Song, 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmun  tberaj 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  eveiy  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  snells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  eroves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  uagranoe  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danoed  in  twilight  glade^ 
The  canwmet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade; 
These  simple  joys  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 

To  the  Butterfy. 

Child  of  the  sim !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  ofGj^t| 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold* 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  al^. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy  I 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  ikni 
And  such  is  man;  soon  from  his  cell  of  dij 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaie  of  day. 

WriUm  m  Oe  Hi^OmtU  qf  SeoOtmd^lHlX 

Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone^ 
Ben-Lomond  in  his  fflory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  tiaee ;  when  the 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirkyard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  standi; 
That  diiQ  so  well-known  to  me  t 
Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  imA» 
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Tbe  &ii7  iiles  fled  hr  away; 
That  with  iu  woods  and  aplandi  greeOf 
\Mkere  thcpherd-hutN  are  aimlj  aeen, 
And  aongi  are  lieaid  at  cloae  of  day; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  corert  fled. 
And  that,  the  a^lam  of  the  dead : 
While,  as  the  hoat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Rot  the  boatman  told; 
His  ann  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  foid  and  mountain  hold* 

Tarbat,>  thy  shoie  I  dimbed  at  last ; 
And,  thy  shady  region  passed, 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  looked  upon  another  flood  ^ 
Gicat  Ocean's  self!  (lis  he  who  fills 
That  rest  and  awful  depth  of  hills); 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round, 
Wlio  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  natire  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  sjlimmering  waves  we  flew, 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailine  by.^ 
And  now  the  grampus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide; 
The  clifSi  and  promontories  there, 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
The  shatt^ed  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  vain. 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain; 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  I 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  cor. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  liffht; 
Glad  sign  and  sure,  for  now  we  h^l 
Thy  flowers,  Olenfinnart,  in  the  sale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  Iml 
That  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  Thee  I 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too  I 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  air, 
And  crosses  decked  thy  summits  bliMb 
Oft  like  some  loved  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Thy  beechen  novo  and  waterfall, 
Hiy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail, 
And  her--the  Lady  of  the  Glen  I 

[From  •  Itsly.*] 

They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  •eajj' 
Awnil  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not. 
The  seaman  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buflUo-oriver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  alons  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  gmis,  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  bowt 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  1 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused. 
And  here  the  judges  sat,  and  heard,  and  judged. 

>  ffignifylnf  fa  the  GssUo  Isagnsge  en  Istlimtti. 

*Loch  Long. 

*  The  tcmpln  of  Pcstnm  ars  three  in  number,  sad  have 
SDrrived,  Dearly  nine  oeoturlee,  the  totsl  dtatmeUoa  oi  the 
sMy.  Tiaditkm  ie  rilent  ooncernlnf  them,  but  they  must  have 
•w  between  two  sod  three  thouesnd  yeaca 


All  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past. 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  duii. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  eaw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  xemAined 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  I    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  ri^t, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  fem. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  Tefdnre) 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  I  here  at  last! 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  mi^estic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  ^ley  grew! 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thou|^iifti^ 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost 
(Tuminff  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  band  to  calm  his  troubled  soul), 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  Uie  Pastan  gardens,  slacked  her  couM^ 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  tiie  west, 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  1    Now,  coiled  vp^ 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  coverings 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  1    Nothing  stiri 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sinff; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  &e  grass, 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  nning^ 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
^Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Athwart  the  innumerable  columns  flung;. 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told^ 
Led  by  the  mi|^ty  genius  of  the  placed 

Wsals  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn; 
And  what  within  them  t    What  but  in  the  midsl 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


Sh . 

Go— yon  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away  I 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  trMsaxa 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

*  Thijsrn  mIiI  In  Iistii  liiin  iliiiinTifiiiT  lijsnii<lsiil  sboMl  dw 
ailddls  of  the  Iset  oentmy. 
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'  Wordtworth,  and  doifiiied  by  bim  m  ui  Mpcrlnwnt 
i   how  far  ■  liniiiler  kinil  of  pwtry  tlian  tliiit  in  osu 

VDold  sffiird  pennanciit  intvreit  tu  nrnrkn.  Tlie 
I  hmubleit  tiibjeuti,  he  cuaCended.  orcrv  fit  fur  poetry, 
'■■    and  the  iiinj(iUKe  ihoutil  be  tbat  '  reuJlv  used   by 

men."  The  line  fabric  of  poetic  ilicliun  which  gene- 
'  nrioni  uf  cbe  tunefiil  trilie  hod  been  Uburiuutty 
.1  nsrinit.   be  propiiwd  to  destroy  altuKcthcr.    Tlie 

Uagnoge  of  htuiible  uiil  niaiie  life,  ariiiiig  out  uf 
.  rewal^  experience  uid  rr|{ular  feelini;;!,  lie  cun- 
'  lidered  ta  be  i  more  pcrinauent  Biiil  fiir  niore  pliilu- 
I  nphical  Ungiuge  than  th^it  wbieh  ii  frequeiitly 
.  labftituted  fur  it  by  poets.  Tlie  attempt  of  Wutda- 
I  snth  waa  either  totally  DcglL-ctcd  or  utailed  with 
1  ridicule.  The  tnuuition  fnjin  tbu  n-flned  and  ten- 
',  jii~-t-i  mIumI  of  TOM,  with  nJeut  and  puluhed 


neu.  and  by  (be  mixture  iif  ludicmus  imagei  and    , 
BMOciutiun*  wii  h  puiagea  of  Itindenici)  and  pathol, 
woi  t»o  vidlvnt  to  eiicii{ic  ridicule  or  iniure  general    | 
■ueceu.    It  vns  i^tteii  iinptifrilile  to  tell  wbplher  tbe 
piK't  meant  to   be  iimile   or   tender,   icrioiii   or 
IuiIUtihii  ;  Tbilc  tbe  elioiee  of  hi*  mbjceti  and  illui-    , 
Irationi,  initeiui  of  lu'EtiR  nvanleil  m  genuine  aim-    ; 
pliclty,  hail  an  api>ear:iwc  m  nililni-n  or  atliii-tation.    . 
The  Iniulti  i>f  Ilia  wont  liillwla  were  m  lElaiing,    | 
tliiit  Ihey  overpiiwiTeil,  at  leaat  fur  a  time,  the    ! 
iiui|ik'  uatural  biniiilii'*.  tliu  (jiirit  uf  gcntlcncti  and    ' 
hunuiiiity.  with  wiiiili  tlity  were  nccompunicd.    It 
Win  a  tlrjt  eTivriiiieilt.  hoi)  it  was  made  without   | 
any  tvgard  for  exiitiiii;  prvjiidieet  urfuelinga,  or  any 


I  RjililLiktud 

'  viih  to  conciliate.  The  pncma,  hnwcrer,  were  rend 
by  anme.  Two  more  Tolumci  were  added  in  1807  ; 
tmd  it  wai  aecn  tliat,  whatever  micbt  be  the  theory 
tt  the  poet,  he  ponienKil  a  Tcin  of  pure  and  exnltcil 

i  description  and  meditation  which  it  was  impognible 
ncA  to  feet  and  ailmire.  The  influence  uf  natarc 
upon  man  wai  hia  fsTonrile  theme :  and  though 
*ornetimei  uninti-llifcible  from  hit  idealism,  he  wai 

,  alfo,  un  other  ocowiuns,  jaat  and  profound.  Ilia 
wonhip  of  nature  waa  ennobling  and  ImpresaiTC.  In 

'  rtal  aimpllcity,  howercr,  Wordiworth  ia  inferior  to 
Cowper,  Guldamilb,  and  many  others.  lie  has 
triumplied  as  a  poet,  in  spite  of  his  own  theory.  As 
the  cirele  of  hii  admirers  was  grwdually  eitending, 
he  continued  to  supply  it  with  fresh  materials  of  a 
hii^her  order.  In  1814  appeared  Tie  Eirurilon,  a 
philosophical  poem  in  blank  *erse,  by  far  the  noblest 
production  of  the  author,  and  containing  pasaagea 
of  Kntiment,  description,  and  pure  eloquence,  not 
excriled  1^  any  liring  poet  while  its  spirit  of  en- 
li^tmed  humanity  and  Chrlatian  benernlcnce — ex- 
tending orer  all  ranks  of  sentient  and  animated 
""" —    ' ■" '   '*«  poem  a  pecnUarly  H«ed  and 


ns-.. 


elcvateil  clinracter.  The  influence  of  Wordsworth 
on  the  poetry  uf  bia  a^e  has  thus  been  as  beneHdal 
.la  extensive.    Ilebns  turned  the  public  taste  from 

Kimpnus  inanity  to  the  study  nf  man  and  nature) 
•  has  bnniiheil  tlie  fiilsv  nod  emincemted  style  of 
eh.irai'ter  and  einiition  which  even  the  genius  of 
Hymn  atnopeil  tn  imitate)  ami  he  hascniisteil  the  scn> 
libilities  anil  sympathiea  nf  his  intelk'ctaal  Inethren 
of  tlK  most  eipaufive  and  kindly  philao- 
Tbe  pleaaurea   and  graces  of  hit  muN 
mple,  pure,  and  InstiiiK.    In  working  ont 
the  plan  of  bis  '  ^:Il.'ursi■>n,'  tlie  poet  has  not,  how- 
evt  T,  escaped  fVom  the  errors  of  bit  early  poems.    | 
Tbe  ittcongruity  or  want  of  keeping  in  most  of   | 
Words wivlh't   pmdoctions   Is   obterrable   in   this    ' 
work.     T)ie  pnnci)ial  character  is  a  poor  Scotch    I 
pedlar,  who  tmveries  tbe  mnuntaitis  in  cnmp«nj 
with  the  poet,  and  is  made  to  discourse,  with  cleric-    I 
like  fluency,  j 

Of  truth,  of  grandsur,  bcaaty,  lore,  and  hope. 
It  is  thus  ttiat  the  poet  rinlstei  the  ronTentlonal 
rule*  of  poetry  and  tne  lealUiea  c(  life)  for  nitdy  ' 
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Almott  ftk  th«  root 
Of  titti  tall  pine,  the  diedow  of  whose  hue 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  ni  at  eye, 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path 
Traced  fitintlj  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom  in  earW  <mildhood  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
Vnm  Tear  to  jear  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  Talley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  aeli^^t 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Mnimured  tiie  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves,  - 
Roekinff  the  trees,  or  driving  doud  on  dond 
Along  vke  sharp  edge  of  jon  lofty  cngs, 
The  sgitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Wss  nlent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Tet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  dutcMHisly  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed  { 
And  Uie  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  ici^eis. 

BssftFZr. 

By  viewing  num  in  connection  with  external  nature, 
the  poet  bfends  his  metaphysics  with  pictures  of  life 
sod  scenery.  To  build  up  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
ii  ever  his  object  Like  Bacon,  Wordsworth  would 
ruber  beliere  all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and 
Ak»ran  than  tliat  this  universal  frame  is  without 
a  mind— or  that  that  mind  does  not,  by  its  external 

rbdls,  spoik  to  the  human  heart    He  lives  under 
*  habitual  sway '  of  nature. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  subsequent  works  of  the  poet  are  numeroot — 
The  White  Doe  of  ByUtoite,  a  romantic  narrative 
poem,  yet  coloured  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  Son- 
uttomthe  River  Duddon;  The  Waggoner;  Peter  BtU; 
EecUtiaetieal  Skeichee;  Yarrow  Reviaiied,  &C.  Having 
nisde  repeated  tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  poet  dlTersiHed  his  subjects  with  descrip- 
tions of  particular  scenes,  local  manners,  legends, 
end  sssocistions.  The  whole  «f  his  works  have 
been  srranged  by  their  author  according  to  their 
respective  subjects;  as  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
of  Childhood;  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections; 
Poems  of  the  Fancy;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &c. 
This  dasnilcation  is  often  arbitrary  and  capridous; 
bat  it  is  one  of  the  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
poems  should  be  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
to  give  fuU  effect  to  his  system.  Thus  classified 
tad  published,  the  poet's  works  form  six  vdumes. 
A  seventh  has  latdy  (1842)  been  added,  consisting 
of  poems  written  very  'early  and  rery  late  in  life 
(u  is  BtatedX  and  a  tragedy  which  had  long  lain 
put  the  author.  The  latter  is  not  happy,  for  Words- 
worth has  less  dramatic  power  than  any  other  living 
poet  In  the  drama,  however,  both  Scott  and  Byron 
fsiled  I  and  Coleridge,  with  his  fine  imagination  and 
pic*torial  expression,  was  only  a  shade  more  successful 
The  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  daily  extending.  The 
few  ridicolous  or  puerile  pieces  which  exdted  so 
iB^h  sarcasm,  parody,  and  derision,  have  been 
qi^tly  forgotten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
ouies  of  the  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  his 
™8wr  ittribi^  command  admiration,  and  have 


secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  Atribeofwur* 
shippers,  in  the  young  poets  of  the  di^,  have  arisen  to 
do  mm  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  bigotted  excess.  Msoy 
of  his  former  depredators  have  also  joined  the  nmka 
of  his  admirers — nartiy  because  in  his  late  works 
he  has  done  himself,  more  justice  both  hi  his  style 
and  subjects.  He  is  too  intdlectnal,  and  too  little 
souNOMt,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come generally  popular,  unless  in  tome  of  his  smaller 

ieces.    His  peculiar  sensibilitiea  cannot  be  rdished 
all.    His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 

'orgetting  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry,  he  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  thtanea, 
and  in  oUm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  iq>pro- 
priate  imagery,  and  intense  feeling,  he  often  re- 
minds tlie  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  liiltoo. 
His  Laodamia,  the  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  Lycoris 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  dassic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.  Many  of  his  sonnets  have  also 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplidty.  In  these  short  oom- 
podtions,  his  elevation  and  power  as  a  poet  are  iier- 
haps  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  any  of  hit 
other  productions.  They  possess  a  winning  sweet- 
ness or  simple  grandeur,  without  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  straining  for  effect ;  while 
that  tendencT  to  prolixity  and  difftisences  which 
characterise  his  longer  poems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  for  brief  and  rapid  thougnt  and  oondse 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sonnet  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  eay  that  Milton  alone  has 
surpassed — ^if  eren  As  has  surpsssed— some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

London,  UQ& 

Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour; 
England  hath  need  of  tbse ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  andent  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — mi^estic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  vet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Ua 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lajr  waste  our  powers  x 
Littie  we  see  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  mooUt 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  houn, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not    Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


Composed  upon  Wi 


Bridge,  fleptember  S,  ]aiHL 


Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  dty  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  bewity  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 
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Ships,  iowen,  domes,  theatres,  aiid  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky. 

All  briffht  and  glittering  in  the  nuokelesi  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  bcautifuUj  steep. 

In  his  first  splendour,  ralley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  nerer  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  Ood  !  the  veiy  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  Ijing  still  I 

On  King^  CoUcfe  Chapel,  Cambridfa 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned. 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Oive  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  ver^  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

His  Intimations  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintem  Abbey,  are  the  finest  examples  of  his  rapt 
imaginative  style,  blending  metaphysical  truth  with 
difiTuse  gorgeous  description  and  metaphor.  His 
simpler  effosions  are  pathetic  and  tender.  He  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  Vaudracour 
and  Julia,  he  has  painted  the  passion  of  love  with 
more  warmth  than  might  be  anticipated  fh>m  lus 
abstract  idealism — 

His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination ;  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eves,  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him ;  pathways,  walks, 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank, 
Suroharged  within  hira — overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinanr  cares ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  1 

The  lowers  parted  under  circumstances  of  danger, 
but  had  a  stolen  interview  at  night — 

Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  hnny  winds, 
That  keep  no  certam  intervals  of  rest. 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft — momentous  but  uneasy  bliss ! 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  I 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  Massinger.  Living 
mostly  apart  fh>m  the  world,  and  nursing  with 
solitary  complacency  his  poetical  system,  and  all  that 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet, 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
want  of  discrimination  to  which  we  have  alr^idy 
alluded.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
humour  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  him,  and 
classed  with  the  same  nicety  ana  care,  as  the  most 
majestic  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  most  natund  and 
beautiftil  of  his  descriptions.  The  art  of  condensa- 
tion is  also  rarefy  practised  by  him.    But  if  the 


poet's  retirement  or  peculiar  disposition  has  be 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  has  also  been  one  of 
sources  of  his  strength.  It  left  him  untouche> 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  of  his  age ;  it  i 
an  originality  to  his  conceptions  and  to  the.  w 
colour  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  completely  imi 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  and  knowledg 
the  phenomena  of  nature — ^the  sky,  lakes,  and  mt 
tains  of  his  native  district,  in  all  their  tints 
forms — which  he  has  depicted  with  stich  power 
enthusiasm.  A  less  complacent  poet  would  1 
been  chilled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ridicule  he 
pericnced.  His  spirit  was  self-supported,  and 
genius,  at  once  observant  and  meditatlTe,  was 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extend  its  ■ 
pathies  to  that  world  which  lay  bqrond  hlf  hi 
mountain  solitude. 

Xtnet. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  oegUL  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 
And  1  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  Dy  natural  pielj. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways^ 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praisei, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  kn<nr 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difference  to  me! 

A  Portrait, 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sig^fc; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent  • 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  haii ; 
But  all  thmgs  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  fiM^ 

And  8te|»  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  wn^iff, 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  Htreugth,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  wani,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  brii^ht 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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The  Ungoage  of  my  formflr  heuif  and  imd 
Mt  former  plcMuret  in  the  shooting  lijditi 
Of  thT  wild  eyes.    Oh  1  yet  a  little  while 
Maj  I  bdiold  in  thee  wliat  I  waa  once. 
My  dear,  dear  lister  I    And  this  prayer  I  make^ 
Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  pnrilege, 
Through  all  the  yean  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongaes, 
_  Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men^ 
Nor  ffreetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  oieaiy  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee :  and  in  after  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovelv  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  oh  I  then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
And  these  my  exhortations !  Nor,  perchance, 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 
Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came. 
Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 
With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  lorget. 
That  after  many  wanderings,  muiy  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  clifis. 
And  this  green  pastoial  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  oar  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  natnre,  the  mind 
Ss  redeemed  fhmi  a  lenae  of  the  transitory,  which  so  often 
mixee  perturbation  with  pleasure;  and  there  Is  perhaps  no 
fteling  of  the  human  heart  which,  being  so  Intense,  Is  at  the 
same  time  so  composed.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  It  Is  peenllarly  favourable  to  the  contemplations  of  a  poeti- 
cal philosopher,  and  eminently  so  to  one  like  Ifr  Wordsworth, 
In  whose  adwme  of  thought  there  is  no  feature  mora  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  Intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the 
feelings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  whldi  bestows  a  gift  of 
genuine  Insight,  Is  one  of  profound  emotion  as  weU  as  profound 
oompoenre ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  somewhere  expressed  himself— 
Deep  self-possession,  an  Intense  repose. 

The  power  whidi  lies  In  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
union  of  the  tranquil  and  the  vivid  Is  described,  and  to  every 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  Is  possible,  im- 
parted by  the  celebrated  *  Lines  written  In  1798,  a  few  miles 
above  Tintem  Abbey,*  In  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  Intermediate  recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  Is  Indebted  to  them.  «  e  The  Im- 
passioned love  of  nature  Is  Interfused  through  the  whole  of  Ifr 
Wordsworth's  system  of  thought,  filling  up  all  Interstices,  pene- 
trating all  recesses,  o^urlng  all  media,  supporting,  associat- 
ing, and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all  Its 
parts.  Though  man  Is  his  subject,  yet  Is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  rdations  with  external  natura  M*ti  |a 
the  text,  but  there  Is  always  a  running  oommsntary  of  natural 
phenoAiena.— <2iiart8r4'  BaHem  for  183i.  In  Illustration  of  this 
remark,  every  qplsode  in  the  *  Bxcursiaa*  might  be  cited  (par- 
ticularly the  affecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Margaret  in  the 
first  book) ;  and  the  poems  of  *  The  Gumberiand  Beggar,' 
*  Michael,*  and  *  The  Fountain  *  (the  last  unquestioaiably  one 
of  the  fiflsat  of  the  ballads),  are  also  stifkii^  instaaoca. 


Pictwrt  of  CkrUtmat  Eve. 

[Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  with  Sanaetst 
River  Duddon,  ^c] 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tone 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves : 
While,  sfhitten  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leareii 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen. 
That  overpowered  their  natunl  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breen 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freese. 

Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenaoos  hand. 

And  who  but  listened !  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 
And  *  meny  Christmas '  wished  to  all  I 

0  brother !  I  revere  the  dioioe 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills ; 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  often  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  me  and  min^ 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failiug  rite ; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light ; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powers, 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  oun ! 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  expected  annual  rounds, 
"Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  dark. 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sle^  1 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark. 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutual  nod — the  grave  disguise 

Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o*er  j 

And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 

For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  moie; 

Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 

For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah!  not  for  emerald  fields  alone. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bt)||^ 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

Gliitering  before  the  thunderei's  sight, 

Is  to  my  neart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared! 


Hail,  ancient  manners !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws  ; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quench  the  thoo^^ 

That  slights  this  passion  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thamet 

And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowen. 
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Tei.  thtff  CHI  BAk%  wlio  fiOl  to  find 
Short  Insovt  «Tcn  in  buiest  dm ; 
Mommt>    to  om4  a  look  bthind. 
And  profit  in  thow  kindlT  nji 
ThAt  througJA  the  clondi  do  lometinMt 
And  nil  the  Ikr-oif  pnit  lerenL 


HcDOty  while  the  imperinl  dtj's  din 
Bents  fiequent  on  thy  ntinte  enr, 
A  plenaed  attention  I  mey  win 
To  a^tntiooe  leei  foreie, 
Thnt  neither  ofciwhelm  nor  doj. 
But  fill  the  hollow  Tnle  with  Jojl 

When  Rath  wm  left  half  deiolnte^ 
Her  fSkthcr  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Ruthy  not  eeren  jtun  old^ 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  OTcr  dale  and  hill 
In  thoo^tleoi  mtdom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  itrsw. 
And  moeic  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floode ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green, 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  fSUber's  roof,  alone 
She  seemed  to  lire  ;  her  thoughts  her 
Herself  her  own  delight ; 
Pleased  with  hemelf,  nor  sad,  nor  gay; 
And,  paising  thus  the  lire-long  day, 
She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Oeoigia's  ihora    ■ 

A  military  casque  he  wore. 

With  splendid  feathers  drest  ; 

He  brou£ht  them  from  the  Cherokeei  ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  tou  deem  him  sprang : 
But  no  1  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek, 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy, 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  nm. 

Had  b««n  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lorely  Touth  t  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  tne  tropic 


Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought, 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 
Sodi  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
Br  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade^ 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls— a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shoaty 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long ; 

Betaining  with  a  choral  song 

When  di^lij^t  is  gone  down. 


He  spake  of  plants  that  hoorly  change 
Their  blossoms,  thioogh  a  boimdleM  imaigt 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  buddmg,  lading,  &ded  flowers, 
They  stand  iSe  wonder  of  the  bowcn 
Fkom  mom  to  erening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  ma^olia,  spiead 
High  as  a  cloud,  hi|^  oTeihead  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  ^eaa 
Corer  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  saTannahs  ipak% 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  laki^ 
With  all  its  fidry  crowds 
Of  blands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  diy 
Among  the  erening  clouds. 


*  How  pleasant,'  then  he  iMd,  *  it 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there, 
In  sunshine  or  through  shade 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 
And  build  a  household  Ats,  and  And 
A  home  in  ereiy  glade  1 

What  days  and  what  bright  years  I    Ah 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,'  said  he, '  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  1' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwore 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  lore  t 
'  For  there,'  said  he, '  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with  ■• 
Hy  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be^ 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride^ 
A  STlvan  huntress  at  my  side, 
And  drire  the  flying  deer  1 

Belored  Ruth  !* — No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  drire  the  flying  deer. 

*  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  ririit. 

We  in  the  church  our  fidth  w3l  pli|M 
A  husband  and  a  wife.' 
Eren  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  rision  did  she  liiikp 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  saTannahs,  she  should  shavt 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  hare  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  spoHire,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  drest. 
So  beautiful,  through  sarage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  ragrant  bandf 
Of  Indians  in  the  west 
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The  wind,  the  temp«itt  roAiing  hii^ 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  fkr. 

Might  well  be  dangerous  rood 

For  him,  a  jouth  to  whom  was  giTCii 

So  much  of  earth — to  much  of  keaTW^ 

And  tuch  impetooas  blood. 

Whaterer  in  thoie  climei  ha  fraud 
Inegular  in  light  or  lound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heaiti. 

Nor  less,  to  fsed  roluptuous  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  natun  wron^ty 
Fair  trees  and  lorelj  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelinss,  which  thej  senl 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  then  did  intenrene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  hare  their  ihaM 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lired,  much  eril  saw. 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberatelj,  and  undeceiTed, 
Those  wild  men's  rices  he  reomTed, 
And  gare  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Wero  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  man  who,  without  self-control, 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delist 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  ni^^ 
Had  lored  her,  night  and  mom ; 
What  could  he  less  than  lore  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  naturo  played  t 
80  kind  and  so  forlorn  i 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  sidd, 
'  O  Ruth  I  I  hare  been  worse  than  dead ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  Taing 
EncompasMd  me  on  cTery  side 
When  first,  in  confidence  and  prld«^ 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

It  was  a  fi^esh  and  glorious  world— 
A  banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled 
Before  me  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains. 
To  lire  at  liberty. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this  f    For  now. 
Dear  Ruth  !  with  thee,  I  know  not  how, 
I  feel  my  spirit  bum ; 
Hy  soul  ttom  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return.' 

Full  soon  ihat  purer  mind  was  gone  ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  ^j% 
And  ones  again  he  wished  to  Ure 
A»  Uwless  as  before. 


Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fiued. 
They  for  the  Toyag»  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

Ood  help  thee,  Ruth  I — Such  pains  ih«  had. 

That  she  in  a  half  year  was  mad. 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wzang 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May ; 
They  all  were  with  her  m  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  laiDf 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again  ; 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  alona 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  podl% 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves—nihe  loved  them  still  | 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 
But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer 
And  summer  days  is  ^one 
(And  all  do  in  this  tide  agree). 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tiM^ 
And  other  home  hath  none. 


An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  I 
And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day^ 
Be  broken  down  and  old : 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have !  bat 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 


If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  plaei^ 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

t 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hilla 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild— 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mouned, 
A  young  and  happy  child  1 
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Fuvwcll!  aod  wWn  thj  dajw  are  told, 

ni-fktcd  Ruth,  in  hmllowed  Boald 

Th J  <.orvg  tludl  buried  be ; 

For  thee  a  f imctml  bell  ahftll  riof^ 

And  all  tbe  eonnffation  nng 

A  Chri«iiAn  paJni  for  thee. 


Ih  a  HitfUamd  OM. 


[At 


.] 


Sveet  Highland  giii  I  a  tcij  thower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  I 

Twice  eeren  oonaenting  yean  hare  ihed 

Their  utmoct  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  thoee  gray  zocu ;  that  houiehold  lawn  ; 

Thoee  treea,  a  veil  jnit  half  withdrawn  ; 

Thi*  fall  of  water*  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holdii  in  shelter  thy  abod»-* 

In  truth,  unfoldinff  thus,  jre  seem 

Like  somethins  fawiioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  corert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  i 

Yet,  dream  or  rision  as  then  art, 

I  bleu  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  yearsl 

1  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tean. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  never  saw  I  mien  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainW  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shameiacedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  monntaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  OTsrspreadt 
Sofi  smiles,  oy  human  kindness  bred  I 
An<i  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thj  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  risitinn 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  lifel 
So  hare  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loring  kind, 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  bat  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful ! 

0  happy  pleasure  I  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  Tour  homely  ways,  and  dresi 
A  shepnerd,  thou  a  shepherdess! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality  : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  hare 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 
\^liat  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  1 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be— 
Thy  father — anything  to  thee  t 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  I  that  of  its  gxaoa 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence, 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  jpriie 
Oar  memoiy,  feel  that  she  hath  eyee : 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  t 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 
Continued  lonr  as  life  shall  last. 
Kor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  hearty 
Sweet  Hti^land  girl !  fium  thee  to  pait  | 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  crow  old. 
As  fiiir  before  me  shall  behold, 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  ba^,  the  waterfall ; 
And  thee,  the  ^irit  of  them  all  I 

Laodamia, 

*  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mora. 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  nope  inspired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  gods,  *mid  shades  forloiB 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required  X 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 

Restore  him  to  my  sight — great  Jove,  restore  I* 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 

With  faith,  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  hands  | 

Wliile,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  expands ; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows  ; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  re|>ose. 

0  terror  I  what  hath  she  perceived  I — 0  jor  I 
What  doth  she  look  on  f—whoni  doth  she  behold  I 
Her  hero  slain  upon  tbe  beach  of  Troy  t 

His  vital  presence!  his  corporeal  mould! 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — *tis  he  1 
And  a  god  leads  him,  wingCd  Mercury ! 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  his  wind 
That  calms  all  fear,  *Such  grace  hath  crowned  thj 

prater, 
Laodamia !  that  at  Jove*s  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air ; 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  space ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face  1' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  daip  | 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts^-but  parts  to  re-unite^ 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  ProtesilAus,  lo !  thy  ^ide  is  gone  t 
Confirm,  I  prav,  the  vision  with  thy  voice. 
This  is  our  paUce — ^yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  reJolMb 
itoi  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.* 

*  Great  Jove,  Laodamia  I  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect.    Spectre  though  I  be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oraclo  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold  i 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  | 

A  self-devoted  chiei— by  Hector  slain.' 

'  Supreme  of  heroes ;  bravest,  noblest,  best  I 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more^ 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  depml 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 
Thou  found'st — and  I  forgive  thee^here  thou 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heaii» 
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Bat  thou,  though  capable  of  iteroeit  deed. 
Wot  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brare ; 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 
That  thou  shouldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the  graTt. 
Redundant  are  thj  locks,  thj  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  brMth  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

No  spectre  greets  me — ^no  Tain  shadow  this ; 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  hy  my  sidel 
Giro,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kisf 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  I' 
JoTe  frowned  in  heaTen ;  the  conscious  ParoB  threw 
Upon  tiiose  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

*  This  Tisage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past ; 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  eren  if  die  Joyi 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  ranish.    Earth  destroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains ; 

Cabn  pleasures  there  abide — ^majestic  pains. 

Be  taught,  O  faithful  consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion ;  for  the  gods  approTe 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  tne  soul ; 
A  horrent,  not  ungoTenable  Iotc. 
Thr  transports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sAjoum.' 

*  Ah,  wherefore  t    Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
WrMt  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 

OiTen  badL  to  dwell  on  earth  in  Temal  bloom  t 
Hedea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  Tean, 
And  JEson  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peen. 

The  cods  to  us  are  merciful ;  and  they 

Yet  lurther  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Ulan  strength  of  nerre  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  orer  sun  and  star, 

I»  loTe,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  though  ms  &Tourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

But  if  thou  goest,  I  foUow.'    'Peaoer  he  SMd; 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 

The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled. 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  from  a  pensire  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  lore,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  purs; 
No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 
The  past  unsifted  for,  and  the  future  sure; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued. 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  puipureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Tet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  eanied 
That  privilege  by  virtue.    '  111,*  said  he, 

*  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned. 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelxy 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  ddigfat, 
While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  mv  eyvB 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
n^Mued  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
^  martial  sports ;  or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained^ 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  ^ven :  I  then  revolved 
The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  wav,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mme  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  tl)e  strand — 
ICine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 


Tet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter  was  the  pan^. 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  wife  I 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 

And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life ; 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains,  floioi ; 

My  new-pl^ined  cities,  and  unfinished  tovcxi. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  ay, 
"  Behold  they  tremble !  haughty  their  array ; 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dates  to  die  1" 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  firailties  then  recurred ;  but  lofty  thought, 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  thou,  thoueh  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  vsik 

In  reason,  in  seLT-govemment  too  slow; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised; 

Be  thy  aflfections  raised  and  solenmised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend— 
Seeking  a  higher  object.    Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven. 
That  self  might  be  annulled :  her  bondage  pnre 
The  frtters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.' 

Aloud  she  shrieked ;  for  Hermes  reappearel 
Round  the  dear  shade  she  wo^d  have  dung ;  *tii  nii; 
The  hours  are  past— too  brief  had  they  been  yean; 
And  him  no  mortal  efibrt  can  detain : 
Swift  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  dsj, 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way, 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 

Bf  no  weak  pity  might  the  gods  be  moved: 
She  who  thus  perished,  not  without  the  crime 
Of  lovers  that  in  reason's  spite  have  loved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  "mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  sufierine  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  aloncji 
As  fondly  he  believes.    Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertMued) 
A  knot  of  n>iiy  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  guned, 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  new, 
Tho  tree's  tall  summits  withered  at  the  nAir- 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blightl 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  •dmirersrf'^^ 
worth  was  (^leridge,  so  long  his  friend  and  aswcw*. 
and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  ^ 
ration  and  respect     He  has  drawn  his  p«»* 
character  at  length  in  the  Biograpkia  liUrana,^ 
if  we  consider  it  aa  applying  to  the  higher  diarj^ 
teristics  of  Wordsworth,  without  reference  to  ^ 
absurdity  or  pueriUty  of  some  of  his  early  fwfi,  i^ 
ddents,  and  language,  it  will  be  found  equmr 
and  felicitous.     Firgt,  *  An  austere  purity  cS^ 
guage,  both  gramnnaticallv  and  logicaUy ;  in  s»)^ 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaai^ 
Seamdfy,  A  correspondent  weight  and  »«Jw,r  w 
thoughts  and  sentiments  won,  not  flrom  °°°'^  4 
ftom  the  poet's  own  meditationa    They  a»;i^ 
and  have  the  dew  upon  them.     Even  ^^PjT, 
his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not  one  which  «  noirw 
dered  valuable  by  some  just  and  origins  J*°*r^ 
Thirdly,  The  sinewy  strength  and  originwjv 
single  lines  and  paragraphs;  the  frequent  fi^ 
felicitas  of  his  diction.    F<na'th^,  The  pen«t^^ 
of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptions,  a*  J^ 
immediately  from  nature,  and  proring  *  J?*^^ 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  wnicnji 
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iognomic  czpnaihni  to  ill  the  works  of  natore. 
,   A  meditatlre  l«th«,  ■  aaiita  of  deep  and 

thoDght  vith  leniibility  :  ±  irmpatli;  vlth 
3  mui ;  the  (Tinpmthr,  indeed,  of  •  contem- 

rather  than  a  relloir-mfferer  and  co-mate 
(iv.  AawJ  parlictpt),  ba  t  of  a  contemblatioi]  flMn 
Tieir  no  difference  of  rank  conceJa  the  mne- 
'  the  Datnre  ;  no  injuriei  of  wind  or  weather, 
,  or  CTen  of  ignorance,  wholly  diaguiie  the 
1  (are  dirine.  Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I 
ig«  for  thii  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the 
t  and  (tricteat  Knae  of  the  word.  In  the  play 
(y,  Wordiworth,  to  my  feelinga,  ii  alwaya 
i,  and  aometimea  recondite.  The  Julniai  ia 
mally  too  itrange,  or  demondi  too  peculiar  a 
}f  Tiew.  or  is  luch  ai  appcan  the  creature  of 
crmined  reaearch,  nther  than  apontaneoui 
tation.  Indeed,  hii  fancy  Kldom  ditplaya 
la  iDcre  and  unmodified  fancy.    But  in  imagi- 

pOHer  he  itanda  nearcit  of  all  modem  writen 
.kapeore  and  Miiton,  and  yet  in  a  mind  per- 
uobrjiTowed,  and  hli  own.  To  employ  hii  own 
,  which  are  at  once  an  initance  and  an  illna- 
1,  be  doei  indeed,  to  all  tbougbta  and  to  all 

Add  the  gleam, 
he  lijiht  that  nerer  waa  on  *ea  or  land, 
and  the  poet'i  dicam.' 


tiTEL  Taixor  Colerhkie.  a  remarkable  man 
ch  imnginatire  poet,  enjored  a  high  reputation 
•  the  latter  year*  of  hia  life  for  hia  colloquial 
nee  and  metaphyiical  and  critical  powera,  of 
only  a  few  fragmentaiT  ipedmeni  remain.  Uii 


te,  tendemeaa,  and  majeaty,  aeem  erer  to  bare 
ad  him.  Some  of  tbete  he  embodied  in  exqoliite 
I  Imt  he  wanted  concentration  and  stcadineai  of 
M  to  arail  himaelf  lufadently  of  hii  intellectoal 
L  Abanderdeatiny waaalaoperhapawan" — 
■di  of  Oderldge'i  life  waa  apent  in  poTcrt; 
denee,  amldat  diaappt^tment  and  ill-h< 
1  the  irregularity  ctHued  by  an  unfortonate  and 
K  of  opium,  which  tynuiniud  orer  him 
wnwUh  muckntiiiCMTeritT-   Ai-"^ 


dallr  driidgoy  fbr  the  periodical  pitaa,  and  la 
nightly  dteami  dlitempered  and  fererlih,  he  waated, 
to  nae  M«  owd  e:qiceaalon,  ■  the  prime  and  manhood 
of  hia  Inldkct'  The  poet  wm  a  n»ti*e  of  Deron- 
afaire,  behw  born  on  the  SOth  of  October  1771  at 
Otteij  8t  HOT,  of  which  pariah  hia  Ikther  wm 
Ticar.  Hereceiied  the  principal  part  of  hiaednoi- 
tion  at  Cbrlit'i  hoapilal,  where  he  had  Charles  L«nb 
for  a  achoolfellow.  He  describea  himaelf  aa  being, 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  'a  playlen  day-dreamer, 
Ahdluo  Tibromm;'  and  inthii  initance  'the  chQd  wm 
father  of  the  man,'  for  luch  waa  Coleridge  to  the 
end  of  hia  life.  A  itranger  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  one  day  on  the  ttreet*  of  London,  and 
who  waa  itmck  with  hia  conTertation,  made  him  ftw 
of  a  circnlating  library,  and  he  read  thrimgh  the 
catalogue,  fullo*  and  aU.  At  tbmrteen,  he  had,  like 
GibtxHi,  a  ftockofemdition  that  might  haTepunled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  Ignorance  c^  which  ■  icbool- 
boy  would  hare  been  ulumed.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion ;  hia  father  wai  dead,  and  he  actually  thought 
of  apprenticing  himKlf  to  a  ihoeniaker  who  llTCd 
new  the  ichool.  The  liead  muter,  Buiryer,  inter- 
fered, and  prerented  thii  additional  lionour  to  the 
craft  of  St  Criipio,  already  mode  illuitrioni  by 
Gilfbrd  and  Bloemfleld.  Coleridge  became  dcputy- 
Gredan,  or  head  achoiar,  and  obtained  an  eihiliitlon 
or  preaentation  from  Chriit'i  lioapitil  to  Jean*' 
ctJIege,  Cambridge,  where  lie  remained  ttoia  17S1  to 
1793.  He  quitted  college  abruptly,  without  taking 
a  degree,  having  become  obnaiioni  to  hii  luperiort 
fhnn  hia  attachment  to  the  principle!  of  the  French 
Rerolutian. 
Wben  Fimnce  in  wrath  her  giant-iimha  upnaied. 

And  with  that  oath  which  iroo'te  air,  earth,  and  tea. 

Stamped  her  itrong  foot,  and  lud  nhe  would  b*  ft««^ 
Bear  witneM  for  me,  bow  I  bnped  and  feared  I 
With  wh^  a  joy  roy  lofty  gratulalion 

Unawed  I  nng,  amid  a  tlatiih  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  iliieiichanted  nation. 

Like  fiendi  embattled  by  a  witatd'i  wand, 
The  monarcha  marcbM  in  ctiI  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  din  array  ; 

Though  dear  bn  ihores  and  circiiai  ocean. 
Though  many  friendihtp,  many  Toutoful  lore* 

Had  iwDllen  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  macic  light  o'er  all  her  hilli  and  groTi^ 
Yet  >till  my  ToiL-e,  unaltered,  ung  defeat 

To  all  that  btaied  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  ihame  too  long  delayed  and  rain  ntieat  I 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty  I  with  partial  Mm 
I  dimmed  thy  light,  or  damped  thy  holy  flame  ; 

But  bleaaed  the  pa^ani  of  deliTered  Franca, 
And  hong  my  head,  and  wept  at  Uritain'i  nam*. 

In  London,  Coleridge  icon  felt  himaelf  forlorn  and 
deatltatc,  and  he  enliitcd  aa  a  aoldier  in  the  1  Sth, 
El^'a  Light  Dragoona.  'On  his  arriTal  at  tba 
qnartera  of  the  regiment,'  aaya  hii  friend  and 
biographer  Hr  Gillman,  '  the  general  of  the  diitrict 
Inipecled  the  recruita,  and  looking  hard  at  Cole- 
ridge, with  a  military  air,  inquired,  ~  What*!  yow 
name,  litf  "  Comberbach."  (The  name  he  had 
aanuned.)  "What  do  yon  come  here  for,  ilr?"  m  if 
doubting  whether  he  had  any  bailneu  there.  "  Sir," 
aaid  Coleridge,  "  for  what  mo«t  other  prraona  cooM 
— to  be  made  a  aoldier."  "  T>>  yon  think,"  aald  the 
general,  "you  can  mn  a  Frenchman  throng  the 
body  ?"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Coleridge,  "  a»  I 
nerer  tried  i  but  ITX  let  a  Frenchman  ran  me  tbroogtl 
the  body  before  ni  run  away."  *■  That  will  do," 
■aid  the  general,  and  Coleridge  waa  turned  into  the 
ranki.'  The  poet  made  a  poor  dragoon,  and  nerer 
adTMced  beyoDd  tba  awkward  aanad.    Ha  wiott 
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Each  ipake  wordi  «f  high  diidaiii 
And  insult  to  hia  heart's  beit  brother: 

Thej  parted — ne'er  to  meet  sttinl 
But  nerer  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining; 

Thej  atood  aloof^  the  Man  reniainingt 

Like  eiiSk  which  had  been  rent  aeunder : 
A  dreary  jea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  whoUj  do  awav,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  onoe  hath  beeo. 

This  metrical  harmony  of  Coleridge  exercises  a  sort 
of  fhacinatioa  eren  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
herent images  and  absurd  oonoeptiofia.  Thus,  in 
Khmbia  JTAooi,  a  fragment  written  from  reooUections 
fji  a  dream,  we  hare  the  following  melodioQa  rhap- 
■ody: — 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure    . 

Floated  midway  on  the  wares ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure  . 

From  the  foontun  and  the  cares. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  derioe, 

A  tunny  pleasure-dome  with  caTSe  of  kel 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  rision  onoe  I  saw : 

It  jras  an  AbTssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 

Sinking  of  Mount  Abora. 

Comd  I  rerive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  deep  delist  'twould  win  me^ 

That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome,  those  cares  of  ice ! 

And  all  who  heaid  should  see  them  there^ 

And  all  should  cry.  Beware  I  Beware  1 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 

Weare  a  drcle  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  rour  eyes  with  holy  dread. 

For  he  on  honeyniew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

The  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
derated  in  conception.  That  on  France  was  con- 
sidered by  Shelley  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of 
modem  times.  The  hvmn  on  Chamouni  is  equally 
lofty  and  brilliant  His  *Qeneriore'  is  a  pure  and 
exquisite  lore-poem,  without  that  gorgeous  diflhse- 
neaa  which  characterises  the  odes,  yet  more  chastely 
and  carefully  finished,  and  abounding  In  the  delicate 
an<r«ubtle  traits  of  his  imagination.  Coleridge  was 
deficient  in  the  rapid  energy  and  strong  passion 
necessary  for  tiie  drama.  The  poetical  brautyof 
certain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stage,  atone  for 
the  paucity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  his  two 
plays,  though,  as  works  of  genius,  tl^y  rastly  excel 
thoee  of  a  more  recent  date  which  prove  highJ|y  rao- 
oeaafU  in  representation. 

3%t  Rime  of  the  AnciaU  Mariner, 

It  is  an  anrient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three; 

*  By  thr  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  sye^ 

Now  whocfore  stopp'st  thou  me  t 

The  bridegroom's  dooxt  are  opened  wide^ 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
Maj^yt  hear  the  meny  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 
'There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 
'  Hold  off;  unhand  me,  my-beaid  loon;* 
Efboons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering 
The  weddinc-ffuest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-yean'  child  j 
The  mariner  hath  his  wUL 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  ^  stone^ 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  leffc, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the 


Higher  and  higher  erery  day, 

TiU  orer  the  mast  at  noon 

The  wedding-guest  here  beat  his  breait» 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 

The  merry  minstrelsy.  , 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breael^ 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  heitr  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  anci -jnt  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  can  ),  and  he 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 

He  stziick  with  his  o'ertakix^  ^uig^ 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

* 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  proir. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drore  fast,  loud  roared  the  blael^ 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  enow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifft 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  bouts  we  ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there^ 

The  ice  was  all  around  f 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  hoirlBd, 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  I 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  Ood's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  1 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind. 
The  albatross  did  follow. 
And  erery  day  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  1 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  respers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  nisht,  through  fog-smoke  wUle^ 

Qlimmered  the  white  moonsaine. 
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TIfX  rUE  PBBEXT  nii& 


'  Ood  MT9  thee,  ancittt  mwiiicr. 
From  Uie  fiendi  tbmt  pImiw  tfaee  that  t 
Whjlook'itthoaior    With  my  CNM4Mir 
I  ihot  the  albatroM. 


i^Aaztx. 


The  fan  neir  roie  npon  the 
Out  of  the  tea  came  he ; 
Still  hid  in  mitt,  and  on  the  leA 
Went  down  into  the 


And  the  good  Mnth^wtnd  still  hUir  hehlad. 
Bat  no  sweet  bird  did  follow; 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  1 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thingi 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo; 

For  all  aTerred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  Ood's  own  head. 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  arened  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  misti 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  fleW| 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  erer  bunt 
Into  that  silent 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  nlenoe  of  the  sea  1 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  abore  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  ercTywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  eyeiywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  Tery  deep  did  rot ;  0  ChristI 
That  erer  tiiis  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  lefi 
Upon  the  slimy 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Bunt  green,  and  blue^  and  whitab 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plafued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  nad  followed  na 
From  the  land  or  mist  and  snow. 

And  erery  tongue,  through  utter  droa^t^ 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  If 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot* 

Ah,  well-a^^T  I  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  youne! 
Instead  of  the  cross  the  albatrost 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PABTIII. 

There  passed  a  wearr  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weaiy  time !  a  weary  time  I 
How  glased  each  weary  eye  1 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  m  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  oertun  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  1 
Ana  stiU  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-^rite, 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  reered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  bsked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Throu^  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit' my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  smI  I  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  adl; 
Oramercy  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breau  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 


See  1  seel  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  moii^ 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tids^ 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel. 

The  western  ware  was  all  a-flame^ 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  droTe  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  tho  sun. 

And  Btnught  the  sun  was  flecked  with  bsi^ 
r  Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  1) 
As  if  throuffh  a  dungeon-grate  he  peend 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  !  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud, 
How  fast  she  nears  and  neais ; 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  ton 
Like  restless  gossameres ! 

Are  those  her  ribs  throu(^  which  the  sn 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate; 
And  is  that  woman  all  ner  crewl 
Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two! 
Is  death  that  woman's  mate  t 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  ftes^ 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  nightmare  Life-in-death  was  shi^ 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ;  ^ 

'  The  game  is  done  I  I've  won,  I've  tRA ! 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  fsr-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  ssa 
Off  shot  the  spectre-barL 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steenman's  £ue  by  his  lamp  j^ewned  ^»» 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

Within  the  nether  tip. 


••a^ 
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Ob«  alUr  oiM^  1)j  tbt  itir-diogitd  moon. 
Too  qpkk  for  croon  or  t&A^ 
Eodi  tanod  hif  fiMo  witE  a  i^iMtly  poag^ 
And  euMd  me  with  Ui  «jo. 


Four  tunes  fiftj  liviiu^  men 
(And  I  heerd  nor  mfi  nor  groen). 
With  hoATj  tbnmp,  n  lifeleti  Imnp, 
Thej  dropped  down  one  bj  one. 

The  ioiilt  did  Drera  their  bodiee  flj— 
Thmr  fled  to  UiM  or  wo  I 
Ana  ereiy  tool  it  peaeed  me  bj 
Like  the  whiss  of  my  croM-bow. 

PABTXT. 

'  I  (ear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fSear  thy  ikinny  hand! 

And  then  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  if  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  flsar  thee  and  thy  glitterinir  eye. 
And  thy  ikinny  hand  so  brown.' 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-goest^ 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  »  wide  wide  sea  1 
And  nercr  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beantiftil  I 

And  the^  all  dead  did  lie: 

And  » thoosand  thousand  slimy  thinp 

liTcd  on,  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sen, 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  leoked  to  hearen,  and  tried  to  pray; 
Bat  or  erer  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  doii^ 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  tha  iky. 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye^ 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  oold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbf^ 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they;    ' 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  ma 
Had  nerer  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  coise  would  dn^(  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high ; 

But  oh  1  mora  hoRible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  ^ye  1 

Seren  days,  seren  nights,  I  saw  that  eoni^ 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moTing  moon  went  up  the  d^^ 
And  nowhme  did  abide: 
Softly  she  was  going  un. 
And  a  star  or  two  iMsioe. 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  soltiy  main. 
Like  April  hoarfrost  spread  ; 
But  whicra  the  ship's  huge  Bhadow  laj 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alwaj 
A  still  and  awftil  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  the  water  snakes: 

They  mored  in  tracks  of  shfaiing  wUli^ 

And  when  they  rsared,  the  elflA  U|^ 

Ml  off  in  hoary  flakes. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  ri  A  attiie : 

Bine,  glosBT  green,  and  TelTst  Uad^ 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  evfiy  tnck 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  firti 

0  happy  liring  thinn !  no  tongnt 
Their  oeauty  might  dedars : 
A  sprinff  of  lore  gushed  from  my  hearty 
And  I  Messed  them  unaware : 
Bore  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  ms^ 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  coold  pnj| 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatrom  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the 


PART  T. 

0  sleep  I  it  is  a  gentle  things 
BeloT^d  from  pole  to  pole  I 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  giren  I 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaTeOy 
That  slid  into  my  souL 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

That  had  so  long  remained,  * 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dtv} 
And  when  I  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  odU, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sue  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams^ 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moTod,  and  could  not  frel  my  limbe  t 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep^ 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  saih^ 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upner  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen  s 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about  I 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  lovdt 
And  the  sails  did  sifh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  iload| 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloua  was  cleft,  and  itin 
The  moon  wan  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  hi^  cng^ 
The  lightning  fell  with  nerer  a  Jag^ 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  idnd  noTor  reached  the  ih^ 
Yet  now  the  ship  mored  on  I 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  mooa 
The  dead  men  gare  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all 
Nor  spake,  nor  mored  their  eyes ; 
It  haa  beoi  strange,  eren  in  a  drma^ 
To  hare  seen  thoee  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  sUp  moved 
Yet  nerer  a  brene  up  blew; 
The  marinen  all  'gan  woik  the  lopm 
Where  they  were  woni  to  dot 
IVir  nbed  tiieir  limbe  Uka  liftleM 
We  mn  a  ghastly  ciev. 
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The  body  of  mj  Inotlier't  ion 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  palled  at  out  ropt^ 
But  he  Mud  nought  to  me. 
*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  I* 
^  Be  calm  thou  wedding-gueet ! 
Twaa  not  thoee  aouLi  that  fled  in  pain. 
Which  to  their  cones  came  again. 
But  a  tioop  of  ipirits  Meet : 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  azma, 
And  clattered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  throu^  thdr  months, 
And  firom  their  bodies  passed. 

Aroand,  around,  flew  each  sweet  soond. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  ag^n^ 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  aii^ 
With  their  sweet  jai^uing ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song. 
That  makes  the  hearens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noiite  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Hored  onward  firom  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  to.      * 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune^ 
And  the  ship  stood  still  idso. 

The  sun,  ri^ht  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go^ 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  hot*  quoth  one  '  Is  this  the  mant 
By  him  who  die(l  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  maa 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew ; 

Ov|oth  he, '  The  man  hath  penmoe  dooe^ 

And  penance  more  will  do/ 


PASZTI. 


But  tell  me  I  tell  me !  speak  again, 
Thv  soft  resp<mse  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  eo  ftelt 
What  is  the  ocean  doing ! 

BeoondYoiosi 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  sUentlj 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

Pint  Voice. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  faet^ 
Without  or  wave  or  wind ! 

BeooDid  Voioa 

The  air  is  cut  away  before^ 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  hig^  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go^ 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  hi^; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chaniel-dungeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  ey^  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  onoe  mon 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  OB, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  wiUi  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh!  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see  1 
Is  this  the  hill !  is  this  the  kirkt 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ! 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
0  let  mo  be  awake,  my  God  I 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 
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80  imooiUj  it  WM  itrtim ! 

And  on  the  bny  the  moonliglit  kj. 

And  the  ilindoir  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  ihone  hri|^t,  the  Urk  no  Urn 
ThAt  ttandi  fthore  the  rock : 
The  moonli^t  iteeped  in  nlentnea 
The  steady  weatheroock. 

And  the  haj  wm  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  ri«ing  from  the  nroe, 
Full  many  ■hapee,  that  thadowi  were^ 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  turned  mj  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  1 


Eadi  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  leraph-man. 
On  emy  corse  Uiere  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  heayenly  sight  I 
ThcT  stood  as  flUnals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  Iotc^  light 

This  feraph-band,  each  wared  his  hand. 
No  Toice  did  they  impart — 
No  Toice ;  but  oh  I  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart.  * 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pi  lot  V  cheer ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  ap|MMur. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  hearen  I  it  was  a  joj 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  roice : 

It  is  the  hennit  good  I 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  sbriere  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatroM*8  blood. 

PART  Til. 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rearsi 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countrre. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  ani  eve 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moM  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 
«  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  I 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  now  t' 

•  Strange,  by  my  faith  T  the  hermit  said— 

*  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  1 

The  planks  looked  warped!  and  see  thiOf0  saOs^ 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere  I 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Blown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  alone ; 

When  the  ivy>tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  belov, 

That  eato  the  she-wolfs  young.' 


'Dear  Lofd  1  it  hath  aflendisk  look— 
(The  pilot  made  replv) 
1  am  a-feared*— '  nush  on,  posh  on  1* 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
Tlie  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  soimdt 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  diuw—d 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship^ 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — ^the  pilot  shriekedf 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

•  Ha!  ha  I'  quoth  he,  *  full  plain  I  set^ 
The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  I 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boeA^ 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

« 0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  I' 
The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

*  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  *  1  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  t' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wiendied 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  nave  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  burets  from  that  door  I 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 
But  in  the  gi^en-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  beA 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-fees^ 
'TIS  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  1 
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To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

Aud  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Fisher  bendi. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loring  fiiendii 

And  youths  and  faiaidens  gay  1 

FareweU,  farewell ;  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest : 
He  prayeth  well  who  loreth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loreth  best 
All  things  both  creat  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  loreth  us. 
He  made  and  loreth  alL 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forloni : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  [1795.] 

I. 

Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time  I 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  hannonies  to  hear  ! 
Yet,  mine  eve  fixed  on  heaven's  unchanging  dime 
Long  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  tear. 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo  I  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  1 
Starting  from  my  silent  ss^ness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raued  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  hit  flight. 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish ; 
Or  whore,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  per))lexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys  I  advance ! 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatipible  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  baste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  bandl 
From  eveiy  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice, 
O'er  Nature  stru^ling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  aud  rejoice! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  stonn,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth  I    They,  too,  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  diviuest  Libertyl 

III. 

I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-array! 

I  heard  the  mail^  monarch's  troublous  cry — 
'  Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress  stay  I 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  t' 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 

Stunned  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 

No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  cjet 


Manes  of  the  unnumbered  slain  I 

Ye  that  ganped  ou  Warsaw's  pUiat 
Ye  that  erst  at  IsniairN  tower, 
Wlien  human  ruin  chokcil  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infltnts' 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffined  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  sweUingi 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  I 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled^   * 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  trasbt 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  fate  I 

IV. 

Departing  year!  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !     Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  thrcme^ 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gors^ 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours  I    Silence  enaaed. 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
'V^liose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  glori 
shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy 

v. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng 
Hushed  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampada 
(The  mystic  words  of  Heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  his  wiq|^  ID 
spake: 
*  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaccd  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might  1 
By  Peace  with  profiered  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn  I 
By  years  of  havoc  vet  unborn  I 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  band ! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs, 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  "  full  of  gifts  and  liei  I» 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl  I 
Avenger,  rise! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bowf 
Speak  1  from  thy  storm-black  heaven,  0  speak  aloid 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  dond  I 

0  dart  the  flash !  0  rise  and  deal  the  blow  1 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries  I 
Hark!  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  bdovt 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  I  rise.' 

TI. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread* 
And  ever,  vmen  the  dream  o{  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eveballs  start; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims  ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  dasw  1 
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No  itzKOMr  H^Nij  oonfoQDdi 

The  MldMr  on  tiie  war^field  fprMd^ 
When  all  foradone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  doMi  among  lueape  of  dead  1 
(The  itrife  ia  o'er,  the  daylight  fled, 

And  the  ni^t-wind  clamours  hoana  \ 
Seel  the  etarting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillowed  on  a  brother's  cone  1} 

TII. 

Not  vet  ensUyed,  not  wholly  Tile^ 
0  Albion  1  O  mj  mother  isle! 
Thpr  TallcTi,  fidr  as  Eden's  bowen, 
Ohtker  green  with  sonny  showers ; 
Thy  gassy  aplands'  gentle  swells 

£<mo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  snssy  hills,  those  glittering  deUs 

Pxoodly  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 
And  Ocean,  "mid  his  nproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child ! 

Hsnoe,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore  I 
Nor  ever  pnrad  invader's  rage 
Or  iscked  thy  towers,  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 

▼XII. 

Aliandoned  of  HeaTen !  mad  Ararice  thy  gulde» 
At  cowardly  distance,  ret  kindlinff  with  pride — 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

ctood. 
And  joined  the  wild  yowling  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
The  nations  curse  thee  I    Taey  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Tulture,  scream ! 

Strange^yed  Destruction  1  who  with  manY  a  dream 
Of  central  mes  through  nether  seas  upthuudcring 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude  ;  yet  as  she  lies 
Bj  Hrid  fount  or  red  volcanic  stream, 

If  erer  to  her  lidlcss  dragon-eyes, 

0  Albtoo  1  thy  predestined  ruins  rise. 
The  fiend-hi^  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap» 
Mattering  distempeced  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

iz. 

Awa^,  m^  soul,  away  I 
In  Tain,  m  rain  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  IJiear  the  famished  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away  1 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  era  thing, 
With  daily  prayer  and  daUy  toil 
Soliciting  for  f(K>d  my  scanty  soil. 
Have  wail^  m^  countrr  with  a  load  lament. 
Now  I  reoentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  imago^  sister  «i  the  seraphim. 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  coumet  So  long  he  seems  to  paosi 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blancl 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awibl  form  I 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  ur  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass ;  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  I  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  ii  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine^ 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mountl  I  gaaed  upon  tliss^ 
Till  thou,  still  prasent  to  the  bodUy  sense, 

Did'st  vanish  tnm  my  thouriit :  entraDced  in  pntSPer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  iilQMi 


Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thoaght| 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  ioy ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there. 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swoUm  vast  to  hearsn  1 

Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest  1  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  Tales  and  icy  cliib,  sll  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief^  sole  sovran  of  the  vale  I 
0  stru^ling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  Tisited  all  nirht  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climD  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink! 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rorr  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  I  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  t 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth ! 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  f 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  f 

And  you,  ye  fiTe  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  culed  you  forth  ftom  night  and  utter  deathf 
From  dark  and  icy  caTems  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  predpitous,  black,  jamd  rocks. 
For  OTor  shattered,  and  the  same  for  OTerl 
Who  gaTo  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fuxy,  and  your  Joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  t 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Hers  let  the  billows  stiflTen,  and  have  rest ! 

Ye  ioe-falls  1  ye  th«t  ftom  the  mountain's  bfov 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voios^ 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  I 
Who  made  yon  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaTen 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  t    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  yon  with  rainbows  t    Who,  with  liTing  flowen 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
Ood  1  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer  1  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ^ 
God  1  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  Toice  I 
Ye  pine  groTes,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too,  haTe  a  Toice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fkU  shall  thunder,  Ood  I 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  fifost  1 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  easle's  nest  1 
Ye  eaffles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye  li^tnines,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  I 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  I 

Once  more,  hoar  mountl  with  thy  sky-poiating 

Oft  nom  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  fflittering  through  the  pure  serane^. 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  Toil  thy  breast^ 

Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountam !  thou, 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  ttom  thy  base. 

Slow  trarelling  with  dim  eyes  suffiised  with  tsai%. 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  Tapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  OTer  rise ; 

Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth  I 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hilLi, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  fiom  earu  to  heavitn. 

Great  Hierarch  I  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  jron  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  Toioes,  pnuses  God. 
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All  thooghti,  all  Midons,  all  deli^iii^ 
Whaterer  siin  this  mortal  framt^ 
Are  all  but  minUten  of  lore, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flam*. 

Oft  in  m J  wakinc  dreams  do  I 
Lire  o'er  again  that  happy  hoa^ 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay. 
Beside  this  rained  tower. 

The  moonshine,  iteslinf  o*er  the  soeoi^ 
Had  blended  with  the  Ughts  of  ere ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  OenevieTel 

She  leaned  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay 
Amid  the  lingering  lignt. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  OencTiere  ! 
She  lores  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  griere. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  Banff  an  old  and  moving  stoiy*^ 
An  old  rude  tong  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  lonff  years  he  wooed 
The  lady  of  the  land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  loye, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  forgare  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

I 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  crazed  this  bold  and  lorely  kniffht. 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Mor  rested  day  nor  night ;         ^ 

But  sometimes  from  the  saTMe  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade^ 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  ono^ 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  &ce 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight  I 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  ban^ 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  lady  of  the  laud; 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  kneei, 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vun — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  cnzed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  | 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 


His  dyinff  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  baip 
DistuTMd  her  soul  with  pity  1 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  OenevitTg 
Hie  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopc^ 
An  undistinguishable  thronff ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long  1 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  blushed  with  love  and  vugin  ahames 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dr^im 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  mune. 

Her  bosom  heared,  she  stept  aside  ; 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  steptr^* 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  armi. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace^ 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  19 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears ;  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  1 

\Picturt  of  a  Ihmyton,'\ 

[From  the  tnigedy  of '  Remorse.*] 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  made  for  man  I 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  agunst  na— 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  t 

Is  this  the  only  cure !    Merciful  Ood  1 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  nis  heart 

And  stagnate  and  comipf,  till,  changed  to  poisoo. 

They  break  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague-^>ot  1 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks — 

And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears. 

And  savage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour. 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dangM 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !    So  he  lies 

'Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

6y  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 

With  other  minifltrations  thou,  0  Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  diild  : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters  ; 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

[Fnm  *  FroU  ai  Midnight/] 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings  heard  in  this  deep  calm 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought  I 
I  My  babe  so  beautiful  I  it  thrills  my  heart 
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con»i(lerable  length  and  beantj.  He  hat  also  pub- 
lished hymns  and  other  poems.  He  prepared  an 
e<lition  of  Pope's  works,  which,  being  attacked  bj 
Campbell  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  led  to  a 
litemr}'  c '.)ntroTer87,  in  which  Lord  Byron  and 
otiiers  took  a  part.  Bowles  insisted  strongly  on 
descriptire  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  poetical  cliaracter ;  *  every  rock,  erery  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hne  in  nature's  rariety.*  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  tliis  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness and  perspicacity  of  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (wliat  Bowles  never  coul^  have  denied) 
nature,  moral  as  well  as  external,  the  poetry  of  the 
passions,  and  tlie  lights  and  shades  of  human  man- 
ners. In  reality.  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inclining  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  outlived  most  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
ex(x*pting  Rogers.  He  was  bom  at  King's-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  subsequently 
at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  has  long  held  the 
rectory  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire. 

Soniuti, 
ToTinM. 

0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealcst,  unperceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last. 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  pa«t, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  iihower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 

Winter  Evening  at  Home. 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chilly  day's  decline 
Of  Mharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Do8t  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  toy  wane ; 
In  thought,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine. 
Wanders  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  evening  way ; 
And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequaiiight. 
Just  glimmering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall, 
Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  night  I 
Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  fteesing  naze. 
Shines  ealm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  1  gaze, 
I  think  around  me  in  this  twilight  f^oom, 
I  but  remark  mortality's  sad  doom ; 
Whilst  hope  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft,  H»pear 
In  the  sweet  beam  that  li^ts  thy  distant  qihara. 

Hope. 

As  one  who,  long  by  wastbg  sickness  won^ 
Wearr  has  watcMd  the  Imgering  nighty  and  heard. 
Heartless,  tlie  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lood^  poroh,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leavmg  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  men  slope  and  level  meadow  riews. 
Delightful  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head. 
In  varying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight : 
With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 
Svwt  Hope !  thy  fiagranoe  pure  and  healing  inoense 
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Beneath  atrial  cUffii  and  glittering  snowa. 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes ;  high  overikead. 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fivt 

A  glen  beneath — a  loneW  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot-flocka 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks  ; 
The  chtysomel  and  purple  butterfly. 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  floiifn; 
The  woodpecker  is  heud  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  u*  stilL 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  hi^li. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranouillity, 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  faU  suspends. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling  devi 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hoes. 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  nooi 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  ofl,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lichens  whili 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bough,  illumes^ 
With  instant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

Sun-Diai  in  a  Chwrxkyard, 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shade, 

Driei^Time!  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  bj  da^f 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade. 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away. 

And  have  not  thef,  who  here  forgotten  lie 

(Say,  hoary  chronicler  of  ages  past). 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye. 

Nor  thought  it  fled — how  certain  and  how  fast! 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept. 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stones  beneath 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept. 
And  *du8t  to  dust'  proclaimed  the  stride  of  deatk 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour. 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smiley 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power; 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  near), 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  village  round. 
While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man's  biec 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bella 
Ring  merrily  when  my  brief  days  are  gone ; 

While  still  the  liqMo  of  time  thy  shadow  teUs, 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  my  humble  stone  1 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  Inl, 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  C^  Ood. 

The  OrtmnoiA  PtnaUmen. 

When  evening  listened  to  the  dripping  oar. 

Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  roar. 

By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with  conadoM 

pride, 
Reflects  tha*  statidy  straetun  on  Kb  side, 
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A  hage  and  tmmj  pile— 
Ifaaty  it  aeemed,  &nd  yet  in  ereiy  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit, 
Remorse  for  erer  his  sad  Tigils  kept. 
Pale,  bollow-ejed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch, 
Inlj  he  eroaned,  or,  starting,  wildlj  shrieked, 
Ave  as  the  fSbric,  tottering  from  its  base. 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still. 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

Tliey  entered  there  a  la^  and  lofty  dome, 
0*er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfrequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monarchs,  the  great  I  the  glorious  I  the  august  I 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire — 
Sat  stem  and  silent    Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
We  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Csesar  was  crowned — accursed  liberticide ; 
And  he  who  murdered  Tully,  that  cold  villain 
Octavius — thouffh  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  thoush  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  levelled  to  onginal  clay 
The  royal  carcass.  Flattery,  fawning  low. 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
Cfesars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kings. 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  gloiy  fought. 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth : 
'  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eyes ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloodv  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.    Lo !  I  am  here. 
The  hero  cono  ueror  of  Azincour, 
Henry  of  England  I' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  published  in 
1798,  the  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Herbert,  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  married  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  and,  according  to  Dc 
Quincy,  the  poet  parted  with  his  Wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  his  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray*s  Inn.  He 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  rortugal,  and 

fiublished  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels. 
n  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  that  gentleman ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Tkaiaba 
the  Destroyer^  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  ailopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  irregrular,  without  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  the  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  work,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poem. 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widowed  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  the  silence  of  night  :^ 

I. 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  diTint 
Rolls  throttsh  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  ner  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  rirdled  with  tlM  dkj« 

How  beautiAu  is  night  I 

II. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour. 
Wanders  o'er  the  doert  sands  ? 
No  station  is  in  view. 
Nor  palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  wastt. 

The  mother  and  her  child. 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  bojp 
They,  at  this  untimely  hour. 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

III. 

Alas !  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 
Whom,  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named^ 
They  wished  their  lot  like  hers : 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now. 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race  ; 

With  only  one  preserved. 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

IV. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  one 
Half-wakened  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
But  someiimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countenance. 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  she 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming,  *  Praised  be  the  Lord  I 
He  gave.  He  takes  away! 
The  Lord  our  Ood  is  good  I* 

The  metre  of  *  Thalaba^'  as  may  be  seen  from  tUi 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  harmony,  in 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  sal^^eet 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  author  himself  remaiki^ 
*the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  talsu' 
Southey  had  now  cast  off  his  revolutionary  opiniom^ 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  a  somfr- 
what  intolerant  attachment  to  church  and  statfii 
He  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisting  by  his  pen,  and  a 
pension  which  he  had  received  from  government; 
In  1804  he  published  a  volume  of  Metrical  Takt^ 
and  in  1805  Madoc^  an  epic  poem,  foanded  oo  a 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  In 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work.  The  Curm 
of  Kehama^  a  poem  of  the  same  class  and  stmctve 
as  ^Thalaba,'  but  in  rhyme.  With  characterisdo 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prefixed  to  *  The  Ciuse  of  Ke- 
hama'  a  declaration,  tbat  he  would  not  change  a  syl- 
lable or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets'  veins. 

Kehama  is  a  Hindoo  rajah,  who,  like  Dr  Esmto^ 
obtains  and  sports  with  supemattiral  power,  ffis 
adventures  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  affbrd  room 
for  the  author's  striking  amplitude  of  descriptioiL 
*  The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^iipoB 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  combcooib 
and  extravagant  system  of  idolatry  to  which  temphi 
were  ever  erected.    The  soene  is  aitematelj  Uidte 
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tifeuid  iBteHedad  chMctn*.    An^Eogttih 
is  thin  dewsribod  >— 

Clifton,  !b  Tain  thy  Tftried  loeneii  inTit^^ 
The  mony  bank,  dim  glade,  and  dizzj  height ; 
The  >he«p  that  starting  from  the  tufted  thyme^ 
Untune  the  distant  chnrohes'  mellow  chime ; 
Aj  o'er  each  limb  a  gentle  honor  creeps, 
And  shake  abore  oar  heads  the  craggy  steeps^ 
Pleasant  I're  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower, 
While  light  and  darkness  seize  the  changeful  oai^ 
The  frolic  Naiads  drawins  from  below 
A  net  of  silver  round  the  black  canoe. 
Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
To  watch  pale  erening  brood  o*er  land  and  sea. 
Then  join  my  friends,  and  let  those  friends  belieTe 
My  cheeks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  ere. 

*The  Maid's  Lament'  is  a  short  lyrical  floir  of 
picturesque  expresaion  and  pathos,  resembling  the 
more  recent  efibaions  of  Barry  Cornwall  »— 

I  loTed  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

1  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  could  be  spsslc, 

Alaal  I  would  not  check. 
For  lessons  not  to  loTe  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  Tex  mjself  and  bim :  I  now  would  give 

My  love  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

*Twaa  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  Uce  amid  the  shades  of  death! 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  warted  his  for  me ;  but  mine  returas^ 

And  this  lone  iKMom  bums 
With  stiflinf  heat,  Leaving  it  up  in  sleeps 

And  wuing  nse  to  weep 
Tesn  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  yeais 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears  1 
'Merdfal  Ood  I'  such  was  his  latest  prayer. 

^  'These  may  she  never  share  I' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  dMsies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
P^y  for  him,  gentle  soula,  whoe'er  ye  be^ 

And  oh !  pray «  too,  for  me  1 

We  quote  one  mofe  chaste  and  gracefbl  ihncy,  en- 
titled ^iricea  >~ 

In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
liOcilla  asks  me  what  I  see^ 
And  sre  the  rones  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me! 

Locilla  asks  if  that  be  all, 

HsTe  I  not  culled  as  sweet  before  I 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla!  and  their  fall 

1  still  deplore. 
I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  pleasuie  beams  with  heaven's  own  light, 
Hoie  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene^ 

And  not  less  bright. 
Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  loves  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever. 
And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  fur  ever. 

Mr  I^ndor  will  be  remembered  rather  as  a  prose 
JTiter  than  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  writings  of  that 
und  are  marked  by  singular  and  great  blemishes. 
A  moody  egotistic  nature,  ill  at  ease  with  the  com- 
OKm  things  of  lifb,  has  flourished  up  in  his  case  into 
•  most  portentous  crop  of  crotchets  and  prejudices, 
which,  regardless  of  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  issues  forth  in  prodigious  conilision,  often 
tn  language  offensive  in  the  last  degree  to  good 
»*t&    Eaeer  to  contradicfc  whatever  is  sfenmllv 


received,  he  never  stops  to  consider  how  far  his 
own  proflMsed  <^nions  may  be  consistent  with 
each  other:  hence  he  contradicts  himself  almost  as 
olten  as  any  other  body.  Jei&e^,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  papers,  has  characterised  in  happy  terms 
the  dass  or  minds  to  which  Mr  Landor  belongs^ 
*  The  work  before  ns,'  says  he,  *  is  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  literary  Jacobinism — ^flying 
at  aU  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at 
continual  cross-purposes  with  its  own.  This  spirit 
admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior,  follower  nor 
precursor:  **  it  travels  in  a  road  so  narrow,  where  but 
one  goes  abreast"  It  claims  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  im))crti- 
nence ;  to  differ  from  it  a  crime.  It  tramples  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  It  seizes 
with  avidity  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxious  in 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discards  them  as  no  longer  fit  for  its  use. 
Thus  persons  of  this  tempff  affect  atheism  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fashion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  vulgar.  Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  contradicts  it.  AH 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeavour  is,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  world  besides.  They  bate  whatever 
&lls  short  of,  whatever  goes  beyond,  their  favourite 
theories.  In  the  one  cose,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
turn  back  to  hinder  vou,  and  defeat  themselves.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  incorrigible  self-love,  is  the  key 
to  aH  their  actions  and  opinions,  extravagances  and 
meannesses,  servility  and  arrogance.  Whatever 
soothes  and  pampers  this,  they  applaud ;  whatever 
wounds  or  interferes  with  it,  they  utterly  and  vin- 
dictively abhor.  A  general  is  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  or  a  traitor;  if  he  is  a  con- 
queror in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
is  a  poltroon.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  remote,  vi- 
sionary in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangerous  in 
politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagerly,  *'  recommending 
and  insisting  on  nothing  less;**  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  immediately.'  When  the 
reader  learns  that  Mr  Landor  justifies  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  speaks  of  Fitt  as  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  as 
a  charlatan,  declares  Alfleri  to  have  been  the  great- 
est man  in  Europe,  and  recommends  the  Greeks,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks,  to  discard  fire-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  ho  will  not  deem 
this  general  description  far  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.  And  yet  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
and  other  writings  of  Mr  Landor  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  prose  productions  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nervous  English,  and  full  of  thoughts 
which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  *a  joy 
for  ever.'  It  would  require  many  specimens  from 
these  works  to  make  good  what  is  here  said  for  and 
against  their  author;  we  can  afford  room  for  only 
one,  but  in  it  are  both  an  example  of  his  love  of 
paradox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  thought 
by  which  he  leads  us  captive.  It  forms  part  of  a 
conversation  between  Lords  Chatham  and  Chester- 
field:— 

ChetterfidA.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  we  have  not  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer, 
and  more  significant  expresnion,  of  the  same  tide  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  attei^ 
tion*  I  understand  that  you  have  written  some  pieces 
of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  young  relative ;  they 
are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excellent;  I  wish  I 
could  have  profited  by^  them  when  I  was  composing 
mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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CkiOihaim.  M  J  lord,  joa  oerteinl^  would  not  hvn 
done  it,  eren  sapposing  they  contained,  whidi  I  am 
fitr  from  believing,  tny  Uwict  that  could  liaTO  escaped 
jour  penetrating  view  of  manners  and  morals ;  for 
jour  lordship  and  I  set  out  diyerselj  from  the  Terj 
threshold.  Let  us,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
hare  written,  with  an  equallj  good  intention,  may 
produce  its  due  effect;  which  indeed,  I  am  afraid, 
may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  eren  the 
daily  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  xealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  however,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  worst,  and  belicTe  that  there 
never  was  a  right  thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in 
vain,  although  the  fruit  of  them  maj  not  spnng  up  in 
the  place  designated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

CnjuUrfidd.  Pray,  if  I  am  not  takmg  too  great  a 
freedom,  give  roe  the  outline  of  your  plan. 

Chatham.  Willingly,  n^  lord ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensive one,  containing  all  I  could  brins  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  t  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  part  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing thein  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
system,  and  no  larger  an  addition  than  a  w<^bine  to 
a  sacred  grove. 

Chofta-Jidd.  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chatham,  Nor  I — he  is  too  simply  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

Che^erjidd.  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors  t 

Chatham,  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than 
mine. 

Chaterfidd.  Pray  assist  me. 

Chatham,  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  can 
turn  ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if 
what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  above  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  elegance 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either ;  enough  of  sweetnns  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire ;  arid  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  t 

CheMterfidd,  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chatham,  ^y  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

ChesteijieUl.  But  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  tart 

Chatham.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough:  most  who  begin  with  him  stop 
short,  and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chesterfield.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why 
Plato,  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded! 

Chatham,  The  difficulties  we  never  try  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  us.    Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  alUtad«^  by 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  tlioee  who 
stand  at  tne  bottom,  and  never  mounted  it,  can  com- 
pare it  with  few  only,  and  with  those  imperfeckly. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  could  have  convened  men 
fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at  present;  I  bad 
read  sJl  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  seveiml  tcnf 
of  commentary ;  these  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  am 
indebted  to  lonff  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  I  have 
acquired  instead. 

ChaUrfidd,  A  very  severe  schoolmatterl  I  bope 
he  allows  a  long  vacation  f 

Chatham^  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  althon^  he  Mli 
no  example  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  obserraneis, 
and  teaches  many  thinss.  Without  him  I  should 
have  hod  less  patience,  less  learning,  less  reflectioii, 
less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  everything  but  of^sleep. 

Chettetfield.  Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  fancy,  is 
not  likely  to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 

Chatham,  And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  fact,  all 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  proper^  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  devotional, 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hohbes,  the 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquiry  and  potency  of  in- 
tellect. And  what  would  you  think,  mj  lord,  if  yon 
discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentence  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare  1 

Chetterfield.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  won- 
der, not  to  say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetry. 

Chatham.  His  words  are  these:— 'I  don't  know 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  as  to  myself^  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi* 
nary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undia- 
covered  before  me.* 

Chesterfield,  Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  tiie 
volumes  of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taught  him  to 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  sacred  language ;  who 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  higher 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impress  htr 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  back 
wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  as 
much  admiration  as  ever  he  had  gazed  upon  her.* 

EDWIN  ATHEnSTONB. 

Edwin  Atherstone  is  author  of  The  Latd  Dajfi 
of  Ilerculaneum  (1821)  and  The  FaU  of  Nineveh 
(l828),  both  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  remarkable 
for  splendour  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  descrip- 
tion. The  first  is  founded  on  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Herculaneum  by  an  eruptioa 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr  Ather- 
stone  has  followed  the  account  of  this  awtid  occur* 
rence  given  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  letters  to 
Tacitus,  and  has  drawn  some  powerful  pictures  of 
the  desolating  fire  and  its  attendant  circumstanofii. 

*  A  very  few  of  Mr  Lander's  sphorism*  and  remarks  msj 
be  added:  lie  says  of  fame—*  Fame,  they  tell  you.  Is  air} 
but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any ;  without  fame  then 
is  none  for  the  best.*  *  The  happy  man,*  he  saja,  *  is  he 
who  distinguishes  the  boundary  betwe«i  desire  and  deUfht, 
and  stands  firmly  on  tho  higher  ground ;  ha  who  knows  tiuX 
pleasure  is  not  only  not  possession,  but  Is  often  to  be  lest, 
and  always  to  be  endangered  by  it.'  Of  light  wit  or  aaronsm, 
he  observes—'  Quickness  is  amongst  the  least  oi  the  mlad^ 
properties.  I  would  persuade  you-  that  banter,  pim,  and 
quibble  are  the  propcolies  of  light  men  and  shallow 
cities ;  that  genuine  humour  and  true  wit  requirs  a  soond 
ospaolous  mind,  which  Is  always  a  grave  ooa* 
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There  is  perhapt  too  modi  of  terrible  and  gloomy 
painting,  jet  it  endiains  the  attention  of  the  retder, 
and  impresses  the  imagination  with  something  lilce 
drtmatic  force.  Mr  Atherstone's  second  subject  is 
of  the  same  derated  cast :  the  downfidl  of  an  Asiatic 
empire  afforded  ample  room  for  his  lore  of  strong 
and  magnificent  deKsiption,  and  he  has  arailed 
himself  of  this  license  so  ftilly,  as  to  border  in  manr 
passages  on  eztraragance  and  bombast  His  battle 
loenes,  his  banqneta,  flowering  groTes,  and  other 
descriptions  of  art  and  nature,  are  all  ezecnted  with 
oriental  splendonr  and  Toluptnonsness — often  with 
dazzling  Tividness  and  beauty  and  true  poetical 
feding.  The  failure  of  the  author  to  sustain  the 
mterest  of  the  reader  is  owing,  as  a  contemporary 
critic  pointed  out,  *  to  the  Tery  palpable  excess  in 
whidi  he  employs  all  those  elements  of  pleasing,  and 
to  the  disproportion  which  those  ornaments  of  the 
scene  bear  to  its  nctual  business — to  the  slowness 
with  which  the  story  mores  forward,  and  the  diffi- 
culty we  hare  in  catching  a  distinct  riew  of  the 
characters  that  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
glare  of  imagery  and  doquenoe  with  which  they 
are  surround^'  This  is  the  fault  of  genius— espe- 
cially young  genius — and  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 
subdue  his  oriental  imagination  and  gorgeousness 
of  style,  and  undertake  a  theme  of  more  ordinary 
life,  and  of  simple  natural  passion  and  description, 
he  might  give  himself  a  name  of  some  importance 
in  the  literature  of  his  age. 

The  following  passages,  descriptive  of  the  splen- 
dour of  Sardanapalus*s  state,  have  been  dt^  as 
happy  specimens  of  Mr  Atherstone's  style : — 

The  moon  is  clear — the  stars  are  coming  forth-^ 
The  evening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.    Retired 
Within  his  gorgeous  hall,  AMyria*s  king 
Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Revels  delighted.    On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  tneir  lustre  fling. 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Oem-boMed,  that  high  on  jasper-steps  upraised. 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands. 
Sun-splendours  flashing  round.     In  woman's  garb 
The  sensual  king  is  cIm,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  concubines.    They  sinff, 
And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh, 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries, 
And  laud  him  as  a  god.        *        * 

Like  a  mountain  stream. 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale, 
With  dream-like  marmuring  melodious. 
In  diamond  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 

♦        •        Sylph-like  girls,  and  blooming  boys, 
Flower-crowned,  and  m  apparel  bright  as  spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding.    At  the  sisn. 
From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes, 
Harp,  duldmer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all. 
Woman's  mellifluous  voice. 

Through  all  the  dty  sounds  the  voice  of  joy 

And  tipsy  merriment.    On  the  spadous  walls, 

That,  like  huge  sea-cliffs,  gird  the  dty  in. 

Myriads  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro : 

Gay  garments  rustle  In  the  scented  breeze. 

Crimnon,  and  azure,  purple,  green,  and  gold ; 

Laugh,  jest,  and  pa«ing  whisper  are  heard  there ; 

Tiroinel,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  and  song ; 

And  many  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen, 

And  arms  upflnng,  and  swaying  heads  plume-crowned. 

So  is  that  dty  stMped  in  reveliy. 

«  •  • 

Then  went  the  king. 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  power 
Glorying ;  and  with  his  own  strong  arm  upraised 
From  out  its  rest  the  Assjriaa  baimer  broad. 


Purple  and  edged  with  gold ;  and,  standing  then 
Upon  the  utmost  summit  of  the  mount- 
Round,  and  yet  round — for  two  strong  men  a  task 
Sufficient  deemed — he  waved  the  q>lendid  flag^ 
Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. 

At  that  sight 
The  plain  was  in  a  stir :  the  helms  of  bnas 
Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  spear-points  warsdy 
And  banners  shaken,  and  wide  trumpet  moutibs 
Upturned ;  and  myriads  of  bright-hamessed  steeds 
Were  seen  upreariog,  shaking  Uieir  proud  beads ; 
And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang. 
And  clashed  together.     In  a  moment  mors 
Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 
Lize  a  volcano's  burst.    Up,  up  to  heaven 
The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way. 
Rocking  the  clouds :  from  all  the  swarming  plain 
And  from  the  dty  rose  the  mingled  cry, 
'  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings  I 
May  the  king  live  for  ever  1^    Thrice  the  flag 
The  monarch  waved  ;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 
Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  shook, 
And  the  firm  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-off  hills. 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared. 
The  sleeping  lion  in  his  den  sprang  up ; 
Listened  awhile— then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 

In  fierce  reply. 

*  •  • 

He  comes  at  length — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  the  tramp  of  hoofr— 
And  lo!  the  ^rgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun. 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.   Four  snow-wMte  steedi^ 
In  golden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
Spring  through  the  gate ;  the  lofty  chariot  then. 
Of  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strewn. 
Even  like  the  starry  night.    The  spokes  were  gold. 
With  felloes  of  strong  brass  ;  the  naves  were  brass. 
With  burnished  gold  o'erlaid,  and  diamond  rimmed; 
Steel  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  case ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver :  high  aloft. 
Like  a  rich  throne  the  gorgeous  seat  was  fhuned  ; 
Of  ivoxy  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold : 
On  either  side  a  golden  statue  stood : 
Upon  the  right— HUid  on  a  throne  of  gold— > 
Great  Belus,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  first, 
And  worshipped  as  a  god ;  but,  on  the  Idt, 
In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
A  goddess.  *  * 

Behind  the  car. 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun ;  on  either  side^ 
A  homed  moon  of  diamond ;  and  beyond 
The  planets,  each  one  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  king  of  kings. 

'Twas  a  spot 
Herself  had  chosen,  from  the  palace  walls 
Farthest  removed,  and  by  no  sound  disturbed^ 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked  ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid^ 
Yet  to  the  sunshine  open,  and  the  airs 
That  from  the  deep  shades  all  around  it  breathed. 
Cool  and  sweet-scented.    Myrtles,  jessamine- 
Roses  of  varied  hues— all  climbing  shrubs. 
Green-leaved  and  flagrant,  had  she  planted  th«Bi^ 
And  trees  of  slender  body,  fruit,  and  flower ; 
At  early  mom  had  watered,  and  at  eve. 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaselessly 
Gushed  witn  a  gentle  coil  from  out  the  < 
Its  liquid  dianwnds  flinging  to  the  sua 
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With  *  toft  whisper.    To  » ||noefdl  aidi 
The  pliant  bimnchei,  intertwined*  were  bent ; 
Flowen  some,  and  some  rich  fmite  of  fforgeous  hnei, 
Down  hanging  lavishly,  the  taste  to  please, 
Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell — or  that  fine  senie 
Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 
Doth  take  delight.    With  fragrant  most  the  floor 
Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich. 
Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  down^  couch, 
InTiling  slum^.    At  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  come^ 
StorieM  of  love  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 
Of  heroes  of  old  days :  the  harp,  sometimes. 
Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  Toioe 
Fill  all  the  air  with  loreliuess.     But,  chief. 
When  to  his  green-wave  be<i  the  wearied  sun 
Had  parted,  and  heaven's  glorious  arch  yet  shone, 
A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye— 
The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then. 
Through  vista'^  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pass-^ 
Cedar,  or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm- 
Through  orange  grovex,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks, 
Alleys  of  rosea,  beds  of  sweetest  flowers. 
Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 
Breathing  profusely  all — and  having  reached 
The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 
On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer. 
The  pleasant  time  would  pass  ;  or  to  the  lute 
Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 
That  sang  of  hapless  love :  or,  arm  in  arm. 
Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 
The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evening's  sigh, 
Or  whiHperings  in  the  leaves — or,,  in  his  pride 
Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 
Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds : 
And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 
The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 
Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 
Surrounding  them. 

In  1 833  appeared  two  cantos  of  a  descriptive  i>oem. 
The  Heliotrope^  or  Pilgrim  in  Puntuit  of  Health,  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  Liguria,  Hetru- 
ria,  Campania,  and  Calabria.  The  style  and  versi- 
fication of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author ;  but  he  has  a  native  taste  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  system  of  philosophy  than  the 
noble  poet  Many  of  the  stanzas  are  musical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  scenes  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii — 
that  interesting  city  of  the  dead : — 

Pompeia!  disentombed  Pompeia!     Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spread — 
Wrenched  from  the  gulf  of  aecs — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowelled  mountain,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent  I    Thrilling  in  my  ear 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  till  the  dread 
And  sudden  drama  musterinc  through  the  air, 
Seems  to  rehearse  the  day  of  her  despair  I 

Joyful  she  feasted  'neath  her  olive  tree. 
Then  rose  to  *  dance  and  play :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus,  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  brooding  in  its  shroud  t 
On  went  the  gomes  !  mirth  and  festivity 
Increased — prevailed :  till  rendingly  and  lond 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  convulsive  soil 
Closed  round  the  flying :  Same's  tortured  tide 
O'erleapt  its  channel — eager  for  its  spoil! 
Thick  darkness  fell,  and,  wasting  fast  and  wide, 
Wrath  opened  her  dread  floodgates !    Brief  the  toil 
And  terror  of  resistanoo :  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  I    The  pillaxed  cirpt,  and  oaTe 
That  proflfered  shelter,  proved  a  Uving  graTel 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine. 
Shrieking  they  periiihed  :  there  the  usurer  sank 
Grasping  his  gold  ;  the  baccluuit  at  his  wine ; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice !  age,  grade,  nor  rank. 
Nor  all  they  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue ;  unredeemed  they  drank 
Their  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs,  and  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  their  knelL 

Their  city  a  vast  sepulchre — their  hearth 
A  charnel-house!    The  beautiful  and  brave, 
\Vho8e  high  achievements  or  whose  charms  gave  biitk 
To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave 
A  pause  'twixt  life  and  death  :  no  hand  on  earth. 
No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  close  the  grave 
Yawning  around  them.    Still  the  burning  shower 
Rained  down  upon  them  with  unslackcniug  power. 

'Tis  an  old  tale!     Yet  gazing  thus,  it  seems 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cup  went 
Its  joyous  round!     Here  ntill  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  arrive — the  reveller  sits  intent 
At  his  carousal,  quaffing  to  the  themes    . 
Of  Thracian  Orpheus :  lo,  the  cups  indent 
The  conscious  marble,  and  the  amphone  still 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falemo's  hill  1 

It  seems  but  yesterday !     Half  sculptured  there. 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  marble  shaft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  care, 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  fresh  and  fair. 
Lie  scattered  round ;  the  acanthus  leaves  ingraft 
The  half-HTought  capital ;  and  Isis'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine. 

The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolling  car 
In  sinuous  furrows ;  there  the  lava  stone 
Retains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  axle's  scar. 
Here  oft  the  pageant  passed,  and  triumph  shone; 
Here  warriors  bore  the  glittering  spoils  of  war. 
And  me|  the  full  fair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  paean  I — gay  as  those  who  drink 
The  draught  of  pleasure  on  destruction's  brink. 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowers 
Of  ancient  fable : — crj'pt,  and  lintelled  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  last  tenant — towers 
That  still  in  strength  aspire,  as  when  they  bore 
Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelmmg  showeit 
That  fonned  their  grave — return,  like  spectres  risen. 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  I 

The  author  of  the  *  Heliotrope'  is  Dr  W.  Beattis, 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  bene- 
volence, who  is  also  author  of  Scotland  lUustrattd, 
Switzerland  Illustrated,  Residence  in  the  Court  of  Ger- 
many,  &c. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  poet>,  and  a  delightful  essayist, 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  fancy,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  18th  February  1775.  His  father 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  servant  and  friend  to 
one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  Charlet 
was  presented  to  the  school  of  Christ's  hospital, 
and  from  his  seventh  to  his  fif^nth  year  he  wis 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  munificent  asylum. 
Lamb  was  a  nervous,  timid,  and  thoughtful  boy: 
'  while  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he  stole  along 
with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  monk.'  He  would 
hare  obtained  an  exhibition  at  tchool,  admitting  him 
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to  college,  bnt  theie  exhibitions  were  giTen  under 
the  implied  if  not  expressed  condition  of  entering 
into  the  cfaorch,  and  Lamb  had  an  impediment  in 
bis  speech,  whic^  in  this  case  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  In  1792  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  aooonntant's  oflloe  of  the  East  India  Company, 
residing  with  bis  parents;  and  *on  their  death,* 
sajs  Sergeant  Talfonrd,  'he  felt  himself  called 
upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
with  which  she  had  watched  orer  his  in&oqy,  and 
well,  indeed,  he  performed  it  To  her,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  deroted  his  existence,  seeking 
thenceforth  no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with 
her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability 
to  sustain  and  to  comfort  her.'  The  first  composi- 
tions of  Lamb  were  in  rerse,  prompted,  probably, 
by  the  poetry  of  his  fHend  Coleridge.  A  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  EUxabethan  dramatists  led  him  to 
imitate  th^  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
J(Jin  WoodoU,  which  was  published  in  1801,  and 
mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Beriew  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rudest  state  of  the  drama.  There 
is  much  that  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression in  Lamb*s  play,  but  the  plot  is  certainly 
meagre,  and  the  style  had  then  an  appearance  of 
affectation.  The  following  description  of  the  sports 
in  the  forest  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
in  Hey  wood  or  Shirley  : — 

To  MS  the  sun  to  1>ed,  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 

BuTBting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 

With  idl  his  fires  suid  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night^^louds  to  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 

Admiring  silence  while  these  lorers  sleep. 

Sometimes  outstretched,  in  Teiy  idleness. 

Nought  doinc,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 

To  Tiew  the^kves,  tain  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddjio£  round  ;  and  small  birds  how  they  farOi 

Wlien  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 

rUched  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn  ; 

And  hoir  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide, 

Wiihoat  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  Tiev  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaae,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

Like  bashful  younkem  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  lair  they  beu 

In  1802  Lamb  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Notwith- 
itanding  his  partiality  for  a  London  life,  he  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  bdces.  *  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
'are  better  plaoes  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
amidst  Skiddaw.  StUl,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
places  where  I  wandered  about  participating  in  their 
gi^tness.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years 
an)ong  them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
Fleet  Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
mope  and  pine  away.'  A  second  dramatic  attempt 
▼as  made  by  Lamb  in  1804.  This  was  a  farce  en- 
titled Mr  H^  which  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors 
of  I)nuy  Lane  theatre,  and  acted  for  one  night ;  but 
10  indifferently  received,  that  it  was  never  brought 
forward  aft^wards.  *  Lamb  saw  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  snd  oonsoted  his  fHends  with  a  century  of 
puns  for  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes.*  In  1807 
he  pablished  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
^th  his  sister,  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  appeared 
his  Speamau  nf  EnaHth  Dramatic  Poeit  who  lived 
a^<  the  time  of  SmAgpeare,  a  work  evincing  a 


thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dra- 
matist^ and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analysing  their 
genius.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  alK>  com- 
posed about  this  time;  but  in  these  efforts  Lamb 
barely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  fully 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
Elia,  originally  printed  in  the  London  Magazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  found  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *  They  are  all,'  says  his  biographer.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  'carefhlly  elaborated;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  the  light  Into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life — often  in  the 
humblest — ^he  gives  an  importance  to  everything, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  all'  In  1825  Lamb  was 
emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  as 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  retiring  with  a  handsome 
pension,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
his  release : — *  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three ; 
that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much  real  time — 
time  that  is  mv  own— in  itl  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  nappy,  but  feeling  I  was  not  But 
that  tumultuousness  is  passing  ofi^  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  joys, 
with  their  conscious  fogitiveness,  the  craving  after 
making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
dapr,  there  are  no  holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in 
rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  summer,  went 
with  his  faithftil  sister  and  companion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  There  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
delightinff  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasional  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
racy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  1830  he 
committed  to  the  press  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  AUnan  Verees,  the  gleanings  of  several  years, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  contribution  to  some 
literary  periodicaL  In  September  1835,  whilst 
taking  his  daily  walk  on  the  London  road,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  accident  appeared  trifling,  but  erysi- 
pelas in  the  face  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  cirde  of  warmly 
attached  friends,  and  his  memory  was  consecrated 
by  a  tribute  firom  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Lamb*s  works  has  been  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Moxon,  and  his  reputation  is  still 
on  the  increase.  For  this  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
his  essaya  We  cannot  class  him  among  the  favoured 
sons  of  Apollo,  though  in  heart  and  feding  he  might 
sit  with  the  proudest  The  peculiarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  grafted  upon  him  by  his  constant 
study  and  life-long  admiration  of  the  old  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Browne,  Fuller,  and  others  of  the  elder 
worthies  (down  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle! 
were  his  chosen  eompaniona  He  knew  all  their 
fine  sayings  and  noble  thoughts  i  and,  consulting 
his  own  heart  after  his  hard  day's  plodding  at  the 
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India  Home,  at  hit  quiet  fireside  (ere  hit  repatation 
wai  establithed,  and  he  came  to  be  *  orer-oompa- 
nied*  by  lodal  yiBitort),  he  inreited  his  original 
thoughts  and  fancies,  and  drew  up  his  curious  ana- 
logies and  speculations  in  a  garb  similar  to  that 
which  his  favourites  wore.  Then  Lamb  was  etsen- 
tially  a  townsman — a  trae  Londoner — fond  as  John- 
son of  Fieet  Street  and  the  Strand— a  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  and  attached  to  social  habits,  cour- 
tesies, and  obsenrances.  His  acute  powers  of  obser- 
ration  were  constantly  called  into  play,  and  his 
warm  sympathies  excited  by  the  shifting  scenes 
around  him.  His  kindliness  of  nature,  his  whims, 
puns,  and  prejudices,  give  a  strong  individuality 
to  his  writings;  while  in  playful  humour,  critical 
taste,  and  choice  expression,  Charles  Lamb  may 
be  considered  among  £nglish  essayists  a  genuine 
and  original  master. 

ToITetter. 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  the  hath  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springj  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  sten,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate^ 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  bv  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  Hwait  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  io  Nature  s  school ; 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind,  ^ 
A  heart  tiiat  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cann6t  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour!  gone  before 
To  that  unluiown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning  I 

2%e  (Xd  FamUiar  Facet. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companiom. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing. 
Drinking  late,  ntting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 
AH,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  | 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  frees. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  travene^ 
BedLiiig  toflnd  the  old  frmiliar  frcesb 


Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling  I 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  fsjniliar  ' 


How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  depaiied ; 
AH,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

A  Fartwdl  to  T<ibace(i. 

lAtkj  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  veae^ 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  e::pre88iou  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  Great  Plant  I 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hato : 

For  I  hate,  yet  lore  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed* 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  rine, 
Bacchus*  black  servant,  n^ro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  doto  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  si^e. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  laj 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'ring  breath 
Pastor  than  kisses  or  than  deaUi. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  lis. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
>Yhile  each  man,  through  thy  hei^tVki 

steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
^Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  v% 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  ui^ 
And,  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures. 
Liken  *8t  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monster]!  that,  who  see  us,  fear  ub  j 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thoOf 
That  but  bv  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 

As  the  false  £$m>^i"^  "P^^ 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  t 
Some  few  vapours  thou  mayst  raiss^ 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaM^ 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart, 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  booit 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god  s  victories  than  before 
All  his  lathers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stide,  we  disallow, 
Orjudge  of  l&ee  meant :  otuythott 
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His  tme  Indiui  eonoQeiit  art ; 
And.  for  irj  round  hu  djurt, 
The  reformed  god  now  we»Tei 
A  finer  thjnua  of  thy  leayes. 

Scent  to  match  thj  rich  perfuma 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume  ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  ao  sor'reign  to  the  brain : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  aeain  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  Tiolets,  but  tojrs 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  bojs, 
C)T  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking*st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mindy 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightifhade,  both  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  fei;;netl  abuse, 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  lan<cuage  of  dislike  ; 
And,  inHt«ad  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  thoHe  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that*H  eril. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'reKs,  loving  Foe — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express. 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  nart 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  neart, 
Wliile  their  sorrow's  at  the  height, 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hai«ty  wrath  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce. 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  mufO  leare  thee ; 
For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
60  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joyi 
Of  tlM  blMt  Tobacco  Boys  ; 


Where,  though  I,  by  Mxir  phyiiciao. 
Am  debarred  the  fiUl  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  anaidi 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  ILfo 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  nih  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-plaoet 
And  the  suburbe  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  t^  borders  take  delist, 
An  unoonquered  Canaanite. 

The  following  are  selectioos  from  Lamb's  Esngfi^ 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materials  of 
poetry  than  his  short  occasional 


Dream-CkUdrm — A  Meveric 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  th^  eldet% 
when  they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or 
grandame,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-mndmoCher  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred 
times  bigser  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived), 
which  had  been  the  scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country— of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  they  had  lately  become  £uniliar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cm- 
tain  it  is  that  the  whole  stoiy  of  the  children  and 
their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  curved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  storv 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  motJier^ 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  bj 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  houste,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  .be  said  to  be  the  mis- 
trcM  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  #ho 
preferred  living  iu  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which 
afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
cany  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C's  tawdry  gill 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heart,  ay,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field  onoe 
was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice*s  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  iookmg  grave, 
it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease;  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  oould  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  die  was  used  to  sleep 
by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  in- 
fants was  to  b9  seen  at  midni^t  Riding  op  and  dosm 
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the  great  ataiicaee  near  where  she  slept;  bat  she 
said  '  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;*  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  1 
had  mjr  maid  to  sleep  with  me»  because  I  was  neTcr 
half  so  good  or  religious  as  she — and  vet  I  never  saw 
the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  1  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  niyiielf  in  gazins  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Ceeitars  that  had  been 
emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  live  again,  or  1  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and 
carved  oaken  pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  8paciou<«  old-faHhioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  uuleM  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  mv  ever  offerius  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew  treed,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  hemes  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  gartien  smells 
around  me ;  or  basking  in  the  omngenr,  till  I  could 
almost  fancy  mvself  ripening,  too,  along  with  the 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ;  or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
friskings.  1  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  depoHi ted  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  bv 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seeAed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irrelevant.  Tnen,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  she  might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 

L )  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a 

youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make 
it  cany  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
moet  especialiy ;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon 
his  back  when  1  was  a  lame-footed  bov — for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain  ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  1  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently  how  conside- 
rate he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  teemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death  ;  and 
how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and 
though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  hia  croeuieti,  and  wiihed  him  to  be  alive  again,  | 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled  some- 
times), rather  than  not  have  him  again ;  and  was  u 
uneasv  without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  most 
have  been  when  the  doctor  took  oflf  his  limb.  Here 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little 
moumins  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John ; 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 
their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told  how,  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet 
persisting  erer,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice W — n  ;  and,  u 
much  as  chfldren  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens ;  when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  suck 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that 
bright  hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding, 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mourn- 
ful features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  stnxngcly  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech  :  *  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee; 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice 
call  Bartrum  father.  We  are  nothing,  lees  tlum 
nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a 
name ;'  and  inmicdiatelv  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  1  had 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  £lia)  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Poor  JRelationt, 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  piece  of  impertinent  corre«spondency,  an  odious 
approximation,  a  haunting  coiiAciencc,  a  preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recurring 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intoler- 
able dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawback  uiwn  success, 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in  your  blood,  a  blot 
on  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  deaih'k 
head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocles's  pot,  a  Mordecai  in 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  your  l^th, 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  mote 
in  your  eye,  a  triuniph  to  your  eneujy,  an  apology  to 
vour  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  hul  in 
harvest,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth 


you,  *That  is  Mr 


A  rap  between  familiarity 


and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.  He  entereth  smil- 
ing and  embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
vou  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time,  when  the  table  is  full. 
He  oflTereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company,  but 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visi- 
tor's two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table. 
He  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says 

with  some  complacency,  *  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr 

will  drop  in  to-day.*  He  remembereth  birthdays, 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small, 
yet  suflfcreth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
against  his  first  resolution.  He  stickcth  by  the  port, 
yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
^lass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He 
IS  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being 
too  obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough  to  him.  The 
guests  think  *  they  have  seen  him  before.'  Eveiy  one 
speculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  the  most  part 
take  him  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  He  nlleth  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  hia  othar  it  the  "^-^ 
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with  TOUT  own.  He  if  too  ikmiliar  by  half,  yet  joa 
widihehadleMdiffidenoe.  With  half  the  fiunlliaritj, 
he  mi^t  past  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  moie 
boldneae,  he  wvuld  be  in  no  duign  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  is.  He  ii  too  humble  for  a  friend,  jet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  befite  a  client.  He  ii  a  worse 
guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
up  no  rent ;  jet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demea- 
nour, that  jour  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked 
to  make  one  at  the  whist  table ;  refueeth  on  the  score 
of  porertj,  and  resents  being  left  out.  Wlien  the  com- 
panj  break  up,  he  proffeieth  to  go  for  a  coach,  and 
lets  the  servant  go.  He  leooilects  jour  grandfisiher ; 
and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of  the  familj.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  *  ho  is  blcet  in  seeing  it  now.' 
He  rerireth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  he  calleth 
CaTOuiable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation  he  will  inquire  the  pricv  of  jour  fur- 
niture ;  and  insults  jou  with  a  special  commendation 
of  jour  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape ;  but,  after  all,  there 
was  Roroethiug  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
kettle, which  jou  must  remember.  He  dare  saj  jou 
must  find  a  great  convenience  in  harinff  a  carriage  of 
jour  own,  and  appealeth  to  jour  ladj  it  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  jou  nave  had  jour  arms  done  on  vellum 
ret ;  and  did  not  know  till  latelj  that  such  and  such 
had  been  the  crest  of  the  familj.  His  meraorj  is  un- 
seasonable, his  compliments  perverse,  his  talk  a 
trouble,  his  star  pertimicious ;  and  when  he  goeth 
awav,  JOU  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  comer  as  precipi- 
tateij  as  possible,  and  feel  fairlj  rid  of  two  nuisances. 
There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
female  poor  relation.  You  maj  do  something  with 
the  other ;  jou  maj  pass  him  off  tolerablj  well ;  but 
TOUT  indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless.  '  He  is  an  old 
humoriRt,'  JOU  maj  saj,  *  and  affects  to  go  thread- 
bare. His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a  character 
at  jour  table,  and  trulj  he  is  one.'  But  in  the  indi- 
cations of  female  povertj  there  can  be  no  disguise. 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.  The 
truth  must  out  without  shufBing.    'She  is  plainly 


related 
house  f 


to  the  L s,   or  what  does  she  at  their 


She  is,  in  all  probability,  jour  wife's  cousin. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
gar, jet  the  former  evidentlj  predominates.  She  is 
most  provokinglj  humble,  and  ostentatiouslj  sensible 
to  her  inferioritj.  He  maj  require  to  be  repressed 
aometimes — aliquomdo  iuffiamirumdui  ercU — but  there 
is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 
she  begs  to  be  helped  after  the  gentlemen.  Mr  -^— 
requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
bencates  between  port  and  Msaeira,  and  chooses  the 
former  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  servant  s»r/ 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate. 
The  housekeeper  patronises  ner.  The  children's  go- 
yemess  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
mistaken  the  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Anilet,  Esq.,  in  the  plaj,  is  a  notable  In- 
itance  of  the  disadvantages  to  whidbi  this  chimerical 
notion  of  affinitj  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaint- 
ance maj  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a  ladj 
with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  peipetuallj  crossed 
bj  the  malignant  matemitj  of  an  old  woman,  who 
persists  in  calling  him  '  her  son  Dick.'  But  she  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under 
which  it  had  been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure 
all  along  to  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Dick's  temperament  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
who,  wanting  Dick's  buojanc^,  sank  indeed.  Poor 
W wtm  of  mj  own  standing  at  Chxist'Sf  a  fine 


cUusie,  and  a  jouth  of  promise.  If  ha  had  a  blemish, 
it  was  too  much  pride ;-  but  its  quidity  was  inofien* 
sive ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart 
and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  onlj 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itsell  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  a«  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  whidi  he  would 
have  eveij  one  else  e<}uallj  maintain  for  himself.  He 
would  have  jou  to  thmk  alike  with  him  on  this  topic 
Manj  a  ouairel  have  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  older  bojs,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  observation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  allejs  and  blind  ways  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  haye  been 
out  together  on  a  holidaj  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  prjing  metropolis.    W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignitj  and  sweei- 
neas  of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  allo^  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  firom 
the  societj.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  ^an  his  school 
arraj)  clung  to  him  with  Ncssian  venom.  He  thought 
himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must 
have  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  joung 
dajs  possiblj  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vanity.  In  the  depth  of  coUeee  shades,  or  in  his  lonelj 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studies  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  jouth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  librarj,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  bejond  his  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthj  man,  when  the 
wajwardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 
second  and  worse  malicnitj.  The  father  of  W-^~- 
had  hitherto  exercised  tie  humble  profession  of  house 

painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.    A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had. now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  citj,  with  the  hope 
of  beins  emplojed  upon  some  public  wwks  which 
were  ti3ked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in^the 
countenance  of  the  joung  man  the  determiuMion 
which  at  length  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  univer^ 
sities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  thej  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especiallj — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
appear  harsh  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

W 's  father  was  diametricallj  the  reverse  of  his 

own.    Old  W was  a.little,  busj,  cringing  trades- 


man, who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowinc  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anjthing  that 
wore  uie  semblance  of  a  gown — insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  joung  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  yr%M 
thus  obseouiouslj  and  gratuitously  ducking.    Such  a 

state  of  tnings  could  not  last.    W must  chanffe 

the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former ;  and  let  the  sturdj  moralist,  who  strains  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  thej  can  bear, 
censure  the  dereliction ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  strug- 
gle.   I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever 

saw  him,  under  the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  Hidi  Street 

to  the  back  of  -^.-i^.  college,  where  W xept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  ventured  to  rallj  him — ^finding  him  in  a  better 
mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Evan^list, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  over  his  reallj  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token 
of  prosperitj,  or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint* 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan^ 

'  knew  his  mounted  sign,  and  fled.'  A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to 
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ThouhMrdftyOOodofbftttlel   Tlioii,  wIiom  look 
Sn&ppeth  the  mar  in  sunder.    In  thy  strength 
A  jouth,  thj  chosen,  laid  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  pursues,  o'ertakes,  diTides  the  spoil ; 
Wreathes  it>und  our  necks  these  chains  of  gold,  and 

robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.    Then  rejoice. 
Daughters  of  Israel  I  from  Tour  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hjmning  Ood !  the  Lord  of  Hosts  t 

Ye !  shout !  and  je  I  make  answer,  Saul  hath  sUin 
His  thouKands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Such  the  hymned  harmony,  from  Toices  breathed 
Of  Tirgin  minstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  b^uty,  and  fine  form,  and  artful  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  in  dance  and  song ; 
Choir  answering  choir,  that  on  to  Oibeah  led 
The  victors  back  in  triumph.    On  each  neck 
Played  chains  of  gold ;  and,  shadowing  their  charmi 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  the  mom. 
Robes,  gift  of  Saul,  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toes 
Of  cymbals,  and  the  many-mazed  dance. 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.    Thus,  these  came  on 
In  dance  and  song ;  then,  multitudes  that  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  tne  altar  of  Jehoyah,  brought 
Freely  their  ofierings ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang,  *  Gloxy,  and  praise,  and  worship  unto  God.' 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    Twos  the  yoioe 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemed ;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fire  of  glory  and  renown  in  arms 
Triumphant.    Loud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whose  ardent  gaze  from  far 
Singled  the  warrior  whose  glad  eye  gave  back 
Her  look  of  loye.    There,  many  a  grandnire  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  the  array 
In  triumph,  pointing  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
'  Lo,  my  brave  son !  I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

There,  many  a  beauteous  virgin,  blushing  deep, 
Flung  back  her  veil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
Hail^  her  betrothed.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt. 


The  WifUer*8  Mom, 

Artist  unseen  I  that,  dipt  in  frozen  dew. 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencU  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  visions  &de, 

Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fanc^  drew ! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Kivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  ciystal  made, 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade. 

That  liquid  pearl  distil :  thy  scenes  renew. 

Whatever  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign, 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  ware. 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  cave ; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train. 
Who,  freouent  by  the  moonlight  wanderer  seen, 
Circle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


KDWARD  LORD  THUBLOW. 

Edward  Hovel  Thurlow  (Lord  Thurlow)  haa 
published  several  small  volumes  of  poetry:  Select 
Poenu  (1821);  Poema  on  Several  Occasions;  Angelica^ 
or  the  Fate  of  Proteus ;  Arcita  and  Palamon,  after 
Chaucer,  &c.  Amidst  much  affectation  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetry  in  the  works  of  this 
nobleman.  He  has  tKBen  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  various  reviewers  —  and  not  unde« 
■enredly ;  yet  in  pieces  like  the  following,  there 
It  a  freshness  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
of  ezpreation,  that  reeemble  Herxick  or  lioore. 


Song  to  May* 

VLaj  !  queen  of  blossoms, 

And  fulfilling  flowers, 
With  what  pretty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours? 
Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  t 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pipe  or  wire. 
That  hast  the  golden  bee 

Ripened  with  fire ; 
And  many  thouttand  mora 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore. 
Filling  earth's  grassy  flo<ff 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  mirhty  herdi^ 

Tame,  and  free  livers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers ; 
And  the  whole  pluray  flight. 
Warbling  the  day  and  uigh^— 
Up  at  the  gates  of  light. 
See,  the  lark  quivers  I 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  are  trewed ; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
Greenwoods  are  dressed, 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thine^ 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed  1 


The  Sun-Flower, 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lofty  flower, 
That  now  the  golden  sun  reoeivei ; 

No  other  deity  has  power, 

But  only  PhocbuA,  on  her  leaves ; 

As  he  in  radiant  glory  bums. 

From  east  to  west  her  visage  tumi. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true. 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leavea. 

When  mom  first  gives  him  to  her  vieWf 
Or  night,  that  her  of  nim  bereaves, 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  eyes  to  close  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  bin  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreary  night  away. 

Till  in  the  east  the  crimson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face. 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  in  all  parts  divine  I 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disdoaa  1 
Then  in  my  verse  her  truth  shall  shine^ 

And  be  immortal,  as  the  rose, 
Anacreon's  plant ;  ari»e,  thou  flowWp 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  I 

Apollo,  on  whose  beams  you  gaze, 

Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  Ii|^| 

And  circlc<l  me  with  sacred  rays, 
To  be  a  poet  in  his  sight : 

Then,  thus  1  give  the  crown  to  theo^ 

Whose  impress  is  fidelity. 
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fldelitr,  no  lew  than  their  poeticftl  beantj.  The 
■tjle  of  Moore  wat  now  formed,  and  in  all  his  writ- 
ings there  if  nothing  finer  than  the  opening  epistle 
to  Lord  Strangford,  written  on  board  ship  l^  moon- 
light >- 

Sweet  Moon  1  if,  lilie  Crotona'i  nge, 
Bj  any  spell  mj  liand  could  dan 

To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page, 
And  write  mj  thoughts,  my  wiiihss  there  { 

How  many  a  friend  whose  careless  eje 

Now  wanders  o*er  that  starry  sky, 

Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 

The  recollection  kind  and  sweet. 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret. 

The  promise  nerer  to  forget. 

And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 

To  many  a  dear-lored,  distant  friend. 
•  •  • 

Eren  now,  delosire  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  r^rets  1  feel. 
Soothing  as  yonder  placid  beam 

PurHiics  the  murmurers  of  the  deep, 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam. 

And  smiles  them  into  tranouil  sleep. 
Oh  t  such  a  blossod  night  as  tail 

I  often  think  if  friends  were  near. 
How  should  we  feel  and  gaze  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moon>bright  sceneiy  here  I 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake, 

And  o'er  its  calm  the  ressel  glides. 
Gently,  as  if  it  fe»red  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  height, 
Where  dimly  *mid  the  dusk  he  towers. 

And,  scowling  at  this  heaven  of  light. 
Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form ! 

The  warmth  of  the  young  poet's  feelings  and 
Imagination  led  him  in  these  epistles  to  make  some 
slight  trespasses  on  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  a 
second  publication  of  poems,  two  years  afterwards, 
tmder  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Little — a  playful 
allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature — aggravated  this 
offence  of  his  muse.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  ashamed  of  these  amatory  Juvenilia,  and  genius 
enough  to  redeem  the  fault  Mr  Moore  now  became 
a  satirist — not  strong  and  masculine,  like  Drvden, 
nor  possessed  of  the  moral  dignity  of  Pope — but  uvely 
and  pungent,  with  abundance  of  humorons  and  wit^ 
illostration.  The  man  of  the  world,  the  scho^,  and 
the  poetical  artist,  are  happily  blended  in  his  satiri- 
cal productions,  with  a  rich  and  playful  fancy.  His 
Twopenny  Poetbac,  The  Fudae  Famify  in  Parity  FabUe 
for  the  llchf  Auiance,  and  numerous  small  pieces 
written  for  the  newspapers  on  the  passing  topics  of 
the  day,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Whig  or  liberal 
party,  are  not  excelled  in  their  own  peculiar  walk 
by  any  satirical  compositions  in  the  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  a  specimen  of  these  exquisite 
productions  without  risk  of  giving  offence ;  but  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  found  sufficiently  irre- 
proachable in  this  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
contains  a  fUU  proportion  of  the  wit  and  poignancy 
distributed  over  all.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  an 
abnndanco  of  mawkish  reminiscences  and  memoirs 
had  been  showered  from  the  press,  and  bore  the 
title  of  *  Literary  Advertisement' 

Wanted — Authors  of  all  work  to  job  for  the  season. 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither ; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme  or  a  reason. 
Can  manage,  like  **•**•*,  to  do  without  either. 


If  in  jail,  all  the  better  for  out-of-door  topics ; 

Your  jail  is  for  travellers  a  channing  letreat ; 
They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropiei^ 

And  sail  round  the  world,  at  their  ease,  in  the  Flssi 


For  a  dramatist,  too,  the  most  useful  of  sdiools^ 
He  can  study  high  life  in  the  King's  Bench 
munity ; 

Aristotle  could  scarce  keep  him  more  wiikim  mki^ 
And  of  place  he,  at  least,  must  adhere  to  the  an^ii 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  come  to  an  age 
To    have  good   *  Reminiscences'   (three   soon  m 
higher). 
Will  meet  with  encouragement — so  much  per  pagi^ 
And  the  spelling  and  grammar  both  found  by  Al 
buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance  is  sto^sd, 
So  they'll  only  remember  the  gmamtmm  desirsd ; 

Enough  to  fill  handsomelv  Two  Volumes  oct. 
Price  twenty-four  shillmgs,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  i«H  ifetprili. 
Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  Mch  fanciful  frolic ; 

Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis, 
That  ginger-beer  cakes  always  give  them  the  dkoliCi 
•  •  « 

Funds,  Physic,  Com,  Poetry,  Boxing,  Romance, 
All  excellent  subjects  for  turning  a  penny ; 

To  write  upon  all  is  an  author's  sole  chance 

For  attaining  at  last  the  least  knowledge  of  any. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good. 
The  material  within  of  small  consequence  is ; 

Let  him  only  write  fine,  and  if  not  understood. 
Why — that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  his. 

Nota  Bene — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to  show 

That  Horace,  as  clearly  as  words  could  express  it, 

Was  for  taxing  the  Fundholders,  ages  ago. 

When  he  wrote  thus — ^*Quodcunque  in  Fwnd  is, 
assess  it.** 

In  1813  Mr  Moore  entered  npon  his  noble  poeti- 
cal and  patriotic  task — writing  lyrics  for  the  ancient 
music  of  his  native  country.  His  Irish  Son^s  ^s- 
playcd  a  fervour  and  pathos  not  found  in  his  earlier 
works,  with  the  most  exquisite  melody  and  parity  of 
diction.  An  accomplished  musician  himself^  it  was 
the  effort,  he  relates,  to  translate  into  langoage  the 
emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared  to  him 
to  express,  that  first  led  to  his  writing  any  poetry 
worthy  of  the  name.  'Diyden,'  he  adds,  *has  h^>- 
pily  described  music  as  being  **  inarticulate  poetry ;" 
and  I  have  always  felt  in  adapting  wordi  to  an  ex- 
pressive air,  that  I  was  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of 
articulation,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  speak  to  others 
all  that  was  conveyed,  in  its  wordless  eloquence,  to 
myselfl'  Part  of  the  inspiration  must  also  be  attri- 
buted to  national  feelings.  The  old  airs  were  con- 
secrated to  recollections  of  the  ancient  glories,  the 
valour,  beauty,  or  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  became 
inseparably  connected  with  such  associations.  Of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  in  connection  with  Mr  Moore'i 
songs,  nine  parts  have  been  published  in  succession : 
they  are  understood  to  have  been  materially  oselhl 
to  the  poet's  fortunes.  Without  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  rest  it  appears  to  us  very  forciblv,  that 
the  particular  ditties  in  which  he  delicately  mnti  at 
the  woes  of  his  native  country,  and  transmutes  into 
verse  the  breathings  of  its  unfortunate  patriots,  are 
the  most  real  in  feeling,  and  therefore  the  best  This 
particularly  applies  to  *  When  he  who  adores  thee,' 
*  Oh,  blame  not  the  bard,'  and  *  Oh,  breathe  not  his 

*  Aooofding  to  tbs  oommnn  rsadiag,  *  Quodennqosiirf^iBifa^ 
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.'  the  tint  of  which,  referriDg  eridentlj  to  the 
ite  of  Mr  £miiiett»  is  ai  fcUowt  :— 

¥1mb  he  who  adorn  thee  hai  left  hut  the  name 

yt  hiM  l»nlt  and  his  tonow  behind, 

)h,  tmj^  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  dazhen  the  fame 

Ot  Wk  life  that  for  thee  wae  resicnra? 

Tea,  weep !  and,  howerer  mj  loee  maj  oondemny 

TkT  tcan  ahall  efface  the  decree ; 

For  HcaTen  can  witneti,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  hare  hecn  bat  too  fiuthful  to  thee  I 

With  thee  were  the  dreami  of  mj  earliest  lore^ 

Brcij  thought  of  mj  reason  was  thine ; 

Im  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  aboTOi 

Thj  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  1 

0^  blessed  are  the  lorers  and  friends  who  shall  lire 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 

But  the  next  devest  bletsing  that  Heaven  can  gire, 

la  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee  I 

Next  to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  those  in  which 
a  moral  reflection  is  conreyed  in  that  roetaphorioil 
flbnn  which  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  realise  in 
lyrics  lor  music — as  in  the  following  exquisite  ez- 
im^: — 

I  WW  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  ihining, 
A  bark  o*er  the  waten  more  gloriously  on : 

I  came,  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

Ah !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise. 
So  paraing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  hare  known : 

Each  w»Te  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  ere,  on  the  black  shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  ere  of  our  night ; 
Gire  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning. 
Her  cloufu  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best 
light. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
frame. 
And  his  soul — like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in 
•     burning — 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love*s  exquisite  flame  I 

In  1817  Mr  Moore  produced  his  most  elaborate 
poem,  LcJki  Rookk,  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiqunrinn,  and 
diaracteristic  details,  has  been  vouched  by  numc- 
fOQS  competent  authorities.  Tlie  poetry  is  brilliant 
and  gorgeous — ^rich  to  excess  with  inioj^ery  and  or- 
nament— and  oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and 
iplcndoiir.  Of  the  four  talcs  which,  connected  by  a 
■il^t  narrative,  like  the  ballad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Qwen*s  Wake,  constitute  the  entire  poem,  the  most 
rimple  is  Paradise  ajul  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  fluently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  the 
first — The  Valid  Prophet  of  Khorcusan — though  im- 
probable and  extravagant  as  a  fiction,  is  a  poem  of 
great  energy  and  power.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
aoves  with  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of 
Saatem  magnificence,  and  Uie  reader  is  fascinated 
\j  his  prolific  fancy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
qilaadoiir  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness 
and  tmth.  Hozlitt  says  that  Moore  should  not  have 
written  *  Lalla  Ilookh,'  even  for  three  thousand  guineas 
—the  price  understood  to  be  paid  by  the  booksellers 
fiir  the  copyright  But  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 
marrelloas  work  of  art,  and  contains  paintings  of 
local  scenery  and  manners  unsurpassed  for  fidelity 
and  picturesque  efiect  The  patient  research  and 
extensive  reading  required  to  gather  the  materials, 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  and  extinguiihed  the 
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fkncy  of  ahnost  any  other  poet  It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  I>erbyshire  winters,  he  sayi, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  arouid  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost 
native  to  its  dime.  The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  *  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  cameL'  llie  romance  of  *  Vathek' 
alone  equals  *  Lalla  Kookh,'  among  English  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tale. 
After  the  puUication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  oS  \ 
with  Mr  Rogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  *  groups  i 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm-  ! 
ing  in  all  directions  throughout  France,'  supplied  ' 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitled  *The  Eudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  which,  in  popuhirity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  *  Lalla  Kookh.* 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  journey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  Jc^n  HusselL,  and 
this  furnished  his  Jihymet  on  the  lioad^  a  series  of 
trifles  often  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  so  conversa- 
tional and  unstudied  as  to  be  little  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  *  prose  fringed  with  rhyme.'  From 
Paris  the  poet  and  his  companion  proceeded  by  the 
Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Moore  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice.  On  his  return  from  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  about  the  close  of  the  year  1822.  He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difllculties  by  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.  His  i^iends  pressed  forward  with  eager 
kindness  to  help  to  release  him — one  offering  to  place 
£500  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  *  gratefhlly  declining  their  offers,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  out  his  delivetunce  by  his  own  efibrts. 
In  September  1822  ho  was  informed  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made,  and  tliat  he  might  with 
safety  return  to  England.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  merchants  hod  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  the  uncle  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.  A  friend  of  the  poet  immediately 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remaining 
portion  (£750),  which  was  soon  repaid  by  the  grate- 
nil  bard,  who,  in  the  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  account  found  £1000  placed  to  his 
credit  from  the  sole  of  the  Lot^es  of  the  AngeU^  and 
£500  ftom  the  *  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  The 
latter  were  partly  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  Byron,  and  were  published 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Thomas  Brown.  The 
*  Loves  of  the  Angels'  was  written  in  Paris.  The 
poem  is  founded  on  *the  Eastern  story  of  the  angels 
Harut  and  Marut  and  the  l^hbini(!al  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzzicl  and  Shanichazai,'  with  whidi 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out  *  the  full  of  the  soul  flrom 
its  original  purity — the  loas  of  light  and  huppinesa 
which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  perish- 
able pleasures — and  the  punishments  both  fW>m  con- 
science and  divine  justice  with  which  impurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the*  awftd 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.'  The 
stories  of  the  three  angels  are  related  with  graoe- 
ftil  tenderness  and  passion,  but  with  too  little  of 
'the  angelic  air'  about  them.  His  latest  imagi- 
native work  is  The  Epkwrean^  an  Eastern  tale, 
in  prose,  but  full  of  tne  spirit  and  materials  of 
poetry;  and  forming,  perhaps,  his  highest  and  best 
sustained  flight  in  the  regions  of  pure  romance. 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron  we  shall  afterwaide 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biographical  writen.    Thii^ 
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In  •  Tdl^  Heir  Cirttile  ttred  a  not  of  gimtis 
•ad  thie  plaoe  ii  flnelj  detcribed  »— 

Huge  monntuns  of  immeMurable  hei^l 
Encompaaaed  all  the  lerel  Talley  round 
With  mightj  tlabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  aprighli 
An  insunnonntable  and  enormous  moondl 
The  rexy  riTer  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Absorbed  in  secret  channels  under  ground ; 
That  rale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded^ 
All  seardi  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Ahruptlj  riainf  from  a  miiy  pool. 
Where  uiey  bdeld  a  pile  of  maasj  stone, 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeral  school 
Had  reared  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone. 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  by  rule : 
Irregular,  like  nature  more  than  art, 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  eyexy  part. 

A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  raged  around. 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
The  whistling  clouds  of  dust,  the  deafening  sound. 
The  hurried  motion  that  amazed  the  sight. 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground, 
EnTironed  them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on, 
nil  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won. 

The  gianta  having  attacked  and  carried  oft  aome 
ladies  on  their  journey  to  court,  the  knighta  deem  it 
their  duty  to  set  out  in  pursuit ;  and  in  due  time 
they  OTercome  theae  grim  personages,  and  relierd 
the  captives  firom  the  castle  in  which  Uiey  had  been 
immured:— 

The  ladieal — ^They  were  tolerably  well. 
At  least  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected: 
Many  details  I  must  forbear  to  tell ; 
Their  toilet  had  been  veiy  much  neglected  ; 
But  by  sijpreme  good  luck  it  so  befell. 
That  when  the  castle's  capture  was  effected, 
When  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpowered, 
Only  two  £rt  duennas  were  devoured. 

This  dotes  the  second  canta  The  third  opens  in 
the  foUowing  playful  strain : — 

I've  a  proposal  here  from  Mr  Murray. 
He  cffen  handsomely — the  money  down ; 
My  dear,  you  might  recover  from  your  flunj, 
In  £  nice  aiiy  lodging  out  of  town, 
At  Croydon,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Sumy ; 
If  evety  stanxa  brings  us  in  a  crown, 
I  think  that  I  might  venture  to  bespeak 
A  bedroom  and  firont  parlour  for  next  week. 

Tell  me,  my  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think ; 
Your  nerves  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock  ; 
Yoiy  poor  dear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink ; 
On  Banstead  Downs  you'd  muster  a  new  stock, 
And  I'd  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  drink. 
And  always  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
We'll  travel  down  there  in  the  morning  stages ; 
Our  verses  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages. 

And  here  in  town  we'll  breakfut  on  hot  roUs^ 
And  you  ahall  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear ; 
Thene  pantaloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes ; 
By  Monday  next  I'll  compass  a  new  pair : 
Come  now,  fling  up  the  cinders,  fetch  the  coals. 
And  take  away  the  things  you  hung  to  air; 
Set  out  the  tea-thin^,  and  bid  Phoebe  bring 
The  kettle  up.    Arnu  ixnd  the  Monks  I  ting. 

Near  the  valley  of  the  giants  was  an  abbey,  con- 
taining fifty  friars,  *■  fat  and  good,'  who  keep  for  a 
long  time  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours.  Be- 
ing fond  of  music,  the  giants  would  sometimes  ap- 
proach the  sacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sounds 
that  issued  fVom  it;  and  here  ocean  a  beautlAil 
piece  of  deselection  :** 


Oft  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw, 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light, 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw. 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night, 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight, 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam. 
Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  stream. 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed  * 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new. 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective — ^not  from  Locke's  associations. 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  others 
One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt, 
Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — *  Listen,  brothers. 
It  seems  as  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 
In  music  1' 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  state  of  things  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bdls  into  the 
abbey,  a  kind  of  music  to  which  the  giants  had  an 
insurmountable  aversion : — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  fint  peal  burst  forth  at  httaHL  of  day  x 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 

Yet)  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone. 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation  J 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own, 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long. 
Their  only  conversation  was,  *  ding-dong.' 

These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved. 
But  never  made  an  outward  chanse  of  plaoe ; 
Not  so  the  mountain  giants— -(as  behoved 
A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race)  ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besi^  the  place, 
With  a  discordant  universal  yell, 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dinner-bell. 

This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  good-humoured  satire 
against  violent  personifications  in  poetry.  Mean- 
while, a  monk.  Brother  John  by  name,  who  had 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  bells,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring  stream.  Here 
occurs  another  beaatif\il  descriptive  passage  i-^ 

A  mighty  current,  unconfined  and  free. 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shade, 

Battering  its  wave-worn  base  ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  watery  glade. 

Becalmed  beneath  some  little  island^  lee. 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed ; 

Reflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  every  cloud  of  heaven; 

The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 
Stand  in  the  steadfast  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breezes  brood  and  hover, 
lYeshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue ; 
Spreading,  withdrawing,  pausing,  passing  ovss^ 
Again  returning  to  retire  anew : 
So  rest  and  motion  in  a  narrow  ranee. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  joyous  interchange. 
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Brother  John,  plioed  here  1^  mere  Ghmce,  Is  ep- 
prised  of  the  approech  of  the  gianti  in  time  to  mn 
home  and  glTe  the  alarm.  Amidst  the  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  the 
abbot  dies,  and  John  is  elected  to  socceed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  hy  the  monks,  whom  their 
new  superior  ta^es  care  to  feed  well  by  waj  of 
keeping  them  in  heart,  and  the  giants  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action— 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 
Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  surrej ; 
'  Here  Murdomack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong, 
And  Qorbuduc  were  lodged,*  and  '  here,*  the/  sajy 
'  This  pig-stye  to  Poldary  did  belong  ; 
Here  Bundleback,  and  here  Phinnder  lay.' 
They  riew  the  deep  indentures,  oroad  and  round. 
Which  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  gigantic  feet. 
Huge,  wide  apart,  with  naif  a  dozen  toes ; 
They  track  them  on,  till  they  converge  and  meet 
(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 
Close  at  the  ford ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat 
They  all  coi\jecture,  hut  no  creature  knows ; 
It  was  ascribed  to  causes  multifarious, 
To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Januarius, 

To  their  own  pious  founder's  intercession. 

To  Are-Maries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 

To  news  that  Friar  John  was  in  possession. 

To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar. 

To  their  own  prudence,  ralour,  and  discretion ; 

To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 

To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — in  short. 

There  was  no  end  df  their  accounting  for't. 


It  finally  appears  that  the  pagans  hare  retired  in 
order  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  ladies,  which  had 
formerly  been  described — no  bad  burlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  author  of  this 
derer  jeu  d'esprii  was  the  Right  Hononrable  John 
Hookham  Frere,  a  person  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employed  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  government  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore.  The  WhisUe- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  ottava  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  which 

f  aided  Byron  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  Don 
uan ;  and  one  couplet^ 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  canying  six  insid< 


became  at  a  subsequent  period  the  basis  of  an  allu- 
sion almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
the  national  poem  has  actually  attained  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modem  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captivated  by  in- 
dolence or  the  elegances  of  a  luxurious  taste,  has 
given  no  fUrther  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
world. 

For  many  years  Mr  Frere  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
novelist  with  his  (Hend,  the  author  of  Whistlecraft. 
We  there  learn  from  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
war  song  upon  the  victory  at  Brunnenburg,  which 
appears  in  Mr  Ellis*s  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genuine  composition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mr  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustration  on  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Rowley 
eontroversy.    We  are  also  infonned  by  Mrs  John 


Davy,  in  her  diary,  quoted  1^  Mr  Lockhart, 
Shr  Walter  on  this  occasion  *  repeated  a  pre^y  1 
passage  fitxn  his  version  of  one  of  the  romanoc 
the  Cid  (pablished  ip  the  appendix  to  South 
quarto^  and  seemed  to  enjov  a  spirited  ofaaigi 
the  knights  therein  described  as  much  as  he  o 
have  done  in  his  best  days,  placing  his  walk) 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  **  to  suit  tl^  actioo  to 
word." '  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  impn 
that  we  redeem  from  comparative  obacnrilj  a  pi 
of  poetry  so  much  admired  by  Soott : — 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  they  mshad^ 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hosts 

^  back  to  the  camp  were  pudiad; 

The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  there  was  such  » thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sim^ 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselves  in  hasts^ 
And  the  two  main  battles 

how  they  were  fonning  fast ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast* 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward, 

the  battle  soon  most  j<»ii, 

*  My  men  stand  here  in  order, 

ranged  upon  a  linel 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rsnk 

before  I  give  the  sign.* 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word, 

but  he  could  not  nAtin^ 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand, 

he  gave  his  horse  the  nia| 

*  Tou  see  yon  foremost  squadron  thiii% 

the  thickest  of  the  Iba^ 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  your  baniMr  goail 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honoun  n» 

show  the  duty  that  he  o«mf 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  be  iUnr 
Bermuez  cried, '  I  cannot  hold,' 

so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  spurred  his  horse,'  and  drove  him  on 

amid  the  Moorish  rout : 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  about. 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true, 

he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb; 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  succour  himl 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts, 

forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

levelled  fair  and  low ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests 

waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afisr, 
'  I  am  Rui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  amongst  thera,  gentlemen, 

for  sweet  mercies'  sake  I* 
There  where  Bermuez  fought 

amidst  the  foe  thev  brake ; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knignta, 

it  was  a  gallant  &ow ; 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed, 

a  man  at  every  blow : 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned, 

as  ma^y  more  lay  slain. 
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K  thrir  Imnat, 

Then  jou  night  k*  the  brcKiitpUleti, 

hair  Iheir  were  tltft  in  twain. 

And  nun;  a  UooHih  ahield 

lie  nttcnd  on  the  plaio. 

Tha  pennani  th&t  wen  whits 
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«>ful  niiHxl, 


The  moit  purely  corm't  anil  clawicnl  poet  of  thit 
period,  pmtcMing  also  true  lyrii-Hl  ttn.'  oiiil  ^undi'ur, 
it  Thohab  CAXPBE1.U  bvin  in  tlic  tit;  of  Gluguir 
Jul;  ST.  I'TT.  Mr  CuiipMI'i  fkthLT  hail  bun  itn 
cxtenniTi!  nu-rcliant,  but  wui  In  adTsnix-d  Jean 
(iixlj-M<^u)  at  the  time  of  the  poet'i  birth.    The 


^yl^S'if_ 


bttCT  -wai  th«  Benjamin  of  the  litniilr,  the  jnungeit 
of  ten  children,  and  wai  educated  with  Rreat  care. 
At  the  aire  of  thirteen  he  wu  i^occil  at  tlie  unirer- 
■ilj  of  Glanptw,  where  he  remained  aix  yein.  In 
the  flrtt  •mion  uf  his  coliugc  life  he  jcalned  a  but- 
nry  fur  lii<i  proflcivncy  in  Latin.  lie  aftcrwanls 
iKt-icird  a  priic  for  the  beit  trxmiUtion  of  the  Cluudi 
of  Art9tu[>lianci,  and  in  awarding  it,  Frofeuor  Young 

.  pninuunced  the  poet'a  trauilation  to  be  the  beat 
eierciae  which  had  ercr  buen  jfiven  in  by  an;  itudent 
of  the  univenitf.  Ilii  knowknl)^  of  Greek  titero- 
tlre  wai  furtliur  extended  h;  levural  nimithi'  done 

\  itady  in  Germany  under  I'rofewir  Heyne;  but  tliii 
j    wai  not  till  the  poet'i  twonty-Kcnnd  year.     On 

l'  IWTinKthcnnivertily,  Campbell  reiidcd  ■  twelTP- 
.    BMintli  in  ArjrylushirG.    IIi<  father  wai  the  youngeit 

I     KHi  of  a  HiKhtand  bird— Campbell  uf  Kernnn— and 

|<  the  wild  inagniflccnt  Kcnery  of  the  Wcit  Highland* 
wai  lliu.1  aiHiciated  in  hii  imagination  with  rvcol- 

I     Intii>n«  uf  liii  ftudal  ancciton     llii  poem  on  rliit- 

I  ing  a  icenu  In  Ar([yluihire  will  occur  to  our  rcnden  : 
I      II  opcni  u  follow!  :  — 


ibo»n)  the  bomf 
Where  ilie  htinic  of  luv  fgrcfaihris  j.tond 
All  rained  and  wild  in  tbf  ir  rwflnu  abode. 

And  IraTetlcd  by  few  it  ihi-  ):nu>-«>nred  mad, 
Where  tbe  hunter  of  deer  and  the  wanior  Iroda 

To  bii  hilli  that  mcircle  the  lea. 
A  fkTi>uritc  rock  or  crap,  llie  kthi:  of  liii  miiringt. 
ii  pointi-d  out  in  the  Inland  of  Mull  ai  tlic  'Pocfa 
t^eat'  While  living  In  tlie  Ilicli];.^^,  Mr  CampheD 
wrote  ]iii  pin'm  enlitti  d  Ijiit  iiitil  Mailntii  (uii  eVny 
on  the  nnlurlunatc  Bliu  Ilroilcrii'k).  iirtd  •vvernl 
othiT  iHiems  now  n('jjli,t'ti.-d  by  thi-ir  inthor.  Tlie 
lotnl  iTrlebrity  ari«int;  fnim  tbeie  early  fruita  of  hia 
poetical  gtniu*.  indueed  Mr  CunipK-ll  tn  lay  aiid* 
tlie  Mudy  of  the  law,  wliii'h  lie  nTiiimly  rontem- 
platrd.  uhI  he  repaireU  tu  Kdiiilwrsli.  There  he 
bivanie  an|aaintii!  with  Jamca  Graham*,  author  of 
tlic  '  !<abbatli,'  with  I'mfemor  Ihiiwh)  Utewart,  Jef- 
frey. Dniuiiliaiu,  &c.  In  April  1790  he  pnMiihccI 
tlti-  i'lranyrrii  vt  Ilupt,  dediroled  to  l>r  Amtcrinn, 
the  iteady  and  gentrnua  friend  i>f  Ulcrature.  11« 
Tolume  went  through  four  cdiliuna  in  a  twelremonth. 
At  tbe  iamc  aice  Wspt  luul  inUiahvd  hi*  ■  Kaaay  on 
Crilicif  in.'  aim  u  niarrvlluiw  work  for  A  yonth ;  but 
Ilic  [irodtKliuti  of  Campbell  ia  mure  vfacntially  pueti< 
ml,  and  not  lesa  cnrrei't  or  huTmimiona  in  ita  nam- 
lara.  It  captinklcd  nU  mwlpr*  )iy  iia  rarying  and 
exiiuiaitc  niHiiily.  ila  jiulialiiil  difthm,  and  the  vein 
(•f  gcnenniB  and  bifty  avnlinHUt  which  aeetnci)  to 
(-nilnlm  and  aawtil):  tlie  entire  )ii«.-ni.  Hie  lunch- 
ing and  btanliful  tiiiwidci  with  whieh  It  abuuDiIa 
ninm  itutcd  alM>  n  anun-v  of  iKvp  iiitereat  i  aiid  in 
pi'  turiiiR  the  hurron  of  w,ir,  anil  llie  infamoin  par> 
tiriiin  of  IVilaiid,  the  puvt  kiniUi-d  up  into  a  strain  of 
niil4e  Imlieiuinl  kuI  ami  ]inipliet-like  iuiplmtlun. 
oil,  bliHidiriit  picture  in  the  bnok  of  time! 
Sannntia  fell,  iina«|il,  wiibnut  a  crime ; 
Ki'Uiid  ni^t  a  frniiniuA  frieiid,  a  pityint;  foe, 

Ilnip['?J  froiii  tier  iivneliti  gia>p  the  nhatteraJ  rpaw, 
C'IdmAI  Ler  bright  eye,  and  curbeil  lier  liif-h  eaicei : 
IIijH.' fur  a  aenson  baile  the  wmld  fannrell. 
And  freedom  ihrickcd  aa  Kowiuiko  fclll 
The  auD  went  iliiwn,  iinr  rciued  the  camaee  tbete; 
Tumultuoua  miirdtr  .>li'>..k  the  midnight  aii^ 
On  Piapiu'i  piwud  an-h  the  firm  of  ruin  Blow, 
Ilia  blo«d-dyed  waten  iiiunuimn);  fitr  below. 
The  atorm  pwviii!',  the  ranijiiitt  jielili  a  way, 
Bunta  the  wild  err  of  b.^rrr  und  ilir-iiiay  1 
Hark  I  ai  the  Pmuuideiiii^  pil.ii  nith  thunder  fitll, 
A  tbouHuid  abrieka  for  hii|>ck>>*  inercT  calli 
Karth  ahook,  red  lurlcun  Itinhcd  nt..n;  the  xky. 
And  conacioui  nature  Oiudilrnd  at  tbo  cry  t 
Tlicae  energitic  4puitn>iihes  are  contraatod  with 
(keti'heiuf  dunicatie  tenikriieat  and  U-auty,  flniahcil 
witli  the  most  perfeet  toslu  in  pictureaquc  delinea- 
tion, and  with  highly  niusieol  expttnion.    Trace! 
of  jui'enility  ni.ty  no  ili)ubt  be  found  in  the  '  I1e*> 
lurei  of  Hope'— a  want  of  eonne(.'tion  between  the 
dilTtrent  parts  of  tlie  |Hiem,  Himo  Horiil  linea  and  im- 
perfect metapliors ;  Imt  auoli  a  leriei  of  bcautifid 
and  dazzling  jiti'turci.  so  pure  and  tlevaled  a  tone 
of  moral   fueling,    and   audi   terae,   vigorous,    and 
puhalied  Tcraitlratirin,  were  never  tvrhajia  before 
foDod  united  in  a  poem  written  at  the  bdc  lif  Iwoiity- 
one.     fliortly    ifter   111   publicatiuii    Mr  Campbell 
TiiitL-d  the  coulimrnt.    He  went  lii  IlaTarIa,  then  the 
■eat  of  H-ar,  and  front  tbe  inuniuter}'  of  St  Jiicub 
witneaaed  the  battle  uf  Ilohelilindvn.  in  whirh  (De- 
cember 3,  IHuo)  the  Freiich  nmler  Aliircau  gained  a 
victory  oTer  tbe  Auatriaua.    Ia  a  letter  written  at 
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Alfaoi  Bqiun,  Ed^burih.* 
Thil  po«m  \tiiog  rend  in  maniucripl  tu  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  rcqueiteil  »  penuui  oT  it  hiniielf.  and  then 
repc&ted  the  whole  fttim  meniory — ■  itrikinK  in- 
•tince  of  the  great  niinitrel'*  poven  of  recollection, 
la  1803  Mr  Campbell  rcpuired  to  London,  and  de- 
Toted  himself  to  lileruture  ai  b  profeuion.  He  re- 
ilded  ft>r  loine  time  in  the  houac  of  hii  friend,  Mr 
Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Telford  continued 
hii  regwd  Ibr  the  poet  throughout  a  long  life,  and 
remenibered  him  in  hla  will  by  a  legacy  of  i£500.t 

I  A  iUhUmt  iiDoiml  ni  bequHthnl  la  Hr  BcniUHy,  ind, 
««  awHl  hiek  aUch  m  wmld  wUi  to  H*  ilwvi  UUBd 
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continued  and  heightened  bj  his  re*election  the  two 
following  yean.  He  afterwards  (with  a  reyival  of 
h»  earlj  )ove  of  wandering)  made  a  royage  to 
Algiers,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  since  collected  and  printed 
in  two  Tulumes.  In  1842  he  pablished  the  Filgrim 
of  Gtencoe,  and  other  Poems,  He  has  issued  various 
editions  of  his  poetical  works,  some  of  them  illus- 
trated bj  Turner  and  Harvej ;  and  they  continue  to 
delight  new  generations  of  readers,  by  whom  the  poet 
is  regarded  with  the  reneration  due  to  an  established 
aud  popular  English  classic. 

The  genius  and  taste  of  Campbell  resemble  those 
of  Gray.  He  displays  the  same  delicacy  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  the  same  rivid  perception  of  beauty 
and  ideal  loveliness,  equal  picturesqueness  and  ele- 
Tstion  of  imagery,  and  the  same  lyrical  and  con- 
centrated power  of  expression.  The  diction  of  both 
is  elaborately  choice  and  select  Campbell  has 
greater  sweetnesfi  and  gentleness  of  pathos,  springing 
from  deep  moral  feeling,  and  a  reilned  sensitireness 
of  nature.  Neither  can  be  termed  boldly  original  or 
inrentive,  but  they  both  possess  sublimity — Gray  in 
his  two  magnificent  odes,  and  Campbell  in  various 
passages  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  espAsially 
in  his  war-songs  or  lyrics,  which  form  the  richest 
offering  ever  made  by  poetry  at  the  shrine  of  pa- 
triotism. The  general  tone  of  his  verse  is  calm, 
uniform,  and  mellifluous — a  stream  of  mild  harmony 
and  delicious  fancy  flowing  through  the  bosom- 
scenes  of  life,  with  images  scattered  separately,  like 
flowers,  on  its  surface,  and  beauties  of  expression 
interwoven  with  it — certain  words  and  phrases  of 
msgical  power — which  never  quit  the  memory.  His 
ityle  rises  and  falls  gracefully  with  his  subject^  but 
without  any  appearance  of  imitative  harmony  or 
direct  resemblance.  In  his  highest  pulse  of  excite- 
ment, ^e  cadence  of  his  verse  becomes  deep  and 
itrong,  without  losing  its  liquid  smoothness;  the 
stream  expands  to  a  flood,  but  never  overflows  the 
limits  prescribed  by  a  correct  taste  and  regulated 
magnifloence.  The  Pindaric  flights  of  Gray  justi- 
fied bolder  and  more  rapid  transitions.  Description 
is  not  predominant  in  either  poet,  but  is  adopted  a« 
an  auxiliary  to  some  deeper  emotion  or  sentiment 
Campbell  seems,  however,  to  have  sympathised  more 
extensively  with  nature,  and  to  have  studied  her 
phenomena  more  attentively  than  Gray.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  Highlands,  in  view  of  the  sea  and  wild 
Hebrides,  had  given  cxpansiveness  as  well  as  in- 
tensity to  his  solitary  contemplations.  His  sym- 
pathies are  also  more  widely  diversified  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  society.  With  all  his  classic  predilec- 
tions, he  is  not — as  he  has  himself  remarked  of 
Crabbe— a  Jaudator  iemporia  acti,  but  a  decided  lover 
of  later  times.     Age  has  not  quendied  his  zeal  for 

gublic  freedom  or  the  unchained  exercise  of  the 
unian  intellect ;  and,  with  equal  consistency  in 
tastes  as  in  opinions,  he  is  now  meditating  a  work 
on  Greek  literature,  by  which,  fifty  years  since,  he 
first  achieved  distinction. 

Many  can  date  their  first  love  of  poetry  firom  their 
perusal  of  Campbell  In  youth,  the  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope*  is  generaUy  preferred.  Like  its  elder  brother, 
the  *  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  the  poem  is  full  of 
visions  of  romantic  beauty  and  unchecked  enthu- 
siasm— 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

In  riper  yean,  when  the  taste  beoomea  matured, 
'Gerdnde  of  Wyoming*  rises  in  estimation.  Its 
beautiful  home-toenet  go  noore  closely  to  the  heart, 
•nd  its  delineatioa  of  character  and  paasion  evinces  a 
BKm  luzoriant  and  perfect  genius.    The  portrmit  of 


the  savage  chief  Outalissi  is  finished  with  inimitaUe 
skill  and  truth : — 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchangMl  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook ; 
Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extreme  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — ^fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods--a  man  without  a  tear. 

The  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Waldegrave,  the  pa- 
triarchal Albert,  and  the  sketches  of  rich  sequestered 
Pennsylvanian  scenery,  also  show  the  finished  art  of 
the  poet  The  concluding  description  of  the  battle, 
and  the  death  of  the  heroine,  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;*  and  though  the 
plot  is  simple,  and  occasionally  obscure  (as  if  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  poet  had  made  him  reject  the 
ordinary  materials  of  a  story),  the  poem  has  alto- 
gether so  much  of  the  dramatic  spirit,  that  its  cha- 
racters arc  distinctly  and  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
with  its  green  declivities,  lake,  and  forest,  instantly 
takes  its  place  among  the  imperishable  treasures  ol 
the  memory.  Tlie  poem  of  &CimHor*s  Child  ia  an- 
other exquisitely  finished  and  pathetic  tale.  The 
rugged  and  ferocious  features  of  ancient  feudal 
manners  and  family  pride  are  there  diNplnyed  in 
connection  with  female  suflfbring,  love,  and  beauty, 
and  with  the  romantic  and  warlike  colouring  suited 
to  the  country  and  the  times.  It  is  full  of  antique 
grace  and  passionate  energy — the  mingled  light  and 
gloom  of  the  wild  Celtic  character  and  imagination. 
Recollecting  the  dramatic  effect  of  tliese  tales,  and 
the  power  evinced  in  Lochiel  and  the  naval  odes,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Campbell  did  not,  in  his  days 
of  passion,  venture  into  the  circle  of  the  tragic 
drama,  a  field  so  well  adapted  to  his  genius,  and 
essayed  by  nearly  all  his  great  poetical  contempo- 
raries. 

{Ptciure  qf  Domestic  Love.} 
[Fran  the  *  Pleararas  of  Bope,*} 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 

Some  oottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote^ 

Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  houxa^ 

With  peace  embosomed  in  Idalian  bowers! 

Remote  from  busy  life's  bewildered  way, 

0*er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ; 

Free  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore, 

With  hermit-steps  to  wander  and  adore  1 

There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  mom  appeai% 

Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 

To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 

And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye  I 

And  when  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep^ 

The  woods  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  asleep^ 

When  fairy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  hul^ 

And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale. 

His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  §mtSl 

Their  shadowv  ^prandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell ; 

Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene^ 

Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  gceen ; 

No  circling  hills  his  ravished  eye  to  bound, 

Heaven,  ewth,  and  ocean  blazing  all  around! 

The  moon  is  up — the  watch-tower  dimly  buin»— 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  rstums ; 
But  pauses  oft  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  far  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile, 
To  watch  the  dying  notes,  and  start,  and  smile  I 

Let  winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempest-troubled  dee»  j 
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Though  boundless  idowi  the  withered  heath  defonn. 

And  the  dim  sun  iicarce  wanders  through  the  storm. 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay, 

With  mental  lijrht,  the  melancholy  day! 

And  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o*er, 

The  ice^hained  waters  slumberine  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  fafgots  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall  I 

How  blest  he  names,  in  love's  familiar  tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend  by  nature  marked  his  own  ; 
And,  in  the  waveless  mirror  of  his  mind, 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind, 
l^nce  when  her  empire  Ver  his  heart  began — 
Since  first  he  called  her  his  before  the  holy  man  I 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome. 
And  light  the  wintiy  paradise  of  home ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  vale  I 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  ragee  high. 
As  sweep  the  shot-stara  down  the  troubled  sky ; 
While  nery  hosts  in  hoaren's  wide  circle  pl»y, 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky  way ; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hoar ; 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile  I 

{Battle  of  Wyomimfft  and  Dtath  of  (krifnidt.'\ 

Heaven's  veige  extreme 
Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and 

scream, 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed. 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar  ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed : 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vesuvian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whoee  clock  unning, 
Told  l^ble  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair, 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
But  hark  !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  1 
Joy,  joy !  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade  I 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  rox^  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woodti,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass, 
His  plumiki  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland   tiuBtle 
shines. 

And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  Cfmbal  throng : 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  dieer, 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song. 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  da^rer  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  pactib 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose, 
Pale  OH  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays. 


And  one  the  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle-flash  is  faster  driven— 
Unawed,  wiUi  eye  unstartled  by  the  blase. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, 
Pnys  that  the  mea  of  blood  themselves  may  he  Isc^ 
given. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech : 

And  yet,  beloved  Oer^de,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight  yon  distant  towers  to  readi. 

Looked  not  on  thee  Uie  rudest  putusan 

With  brow  relaxed  to  love  t    And  murmnn  tan. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew. 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieal 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  towari 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 
Deflance  on  the  roving  Indian  pown. 
Beneath,  eadi  bold  and  promontoiy  monnd 
With  embraaure  emboased  and  armour  aowned. 
And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  ravelin. 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  triMcery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  greea  ; 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant 


A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  son. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow : 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  wo  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild 
alarm  ! 

But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 

The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu  I 

Beneath  the  vexy  shadow  of  the  fort. 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  bannenflew; 

Ah  !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  1 — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  murdeious  deedta^ 

Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 

The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — ^his  volley  speeds, 

And  Albert,  Albert  falls  1  the  dear  old  &ther  bleeds  t 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror,  Gertrude  swooned  ;  . 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  fatha''8  wound. 
These  diopst    Oh  God  1  the  life-blood  is  her  own  I 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown— 
'  Weep  not,  0  love  I'  she  cries,  *  to  see  me  bleed ; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ;  yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  ia  death 
indeed  1 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat'--oh !  thinli 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  joaii 

Oh  1  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — ^when  1  am  laid  hi  doit  I 

Go,  Henrj,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  mow^ 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heartg 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  gvoi* 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  t 
No  1 1  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 
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Half  could  I  bear,  methinlu,  to  leare  ibis  earth. 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 

If  I  had  lired  to  nxiile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge.    But  shall  there  then  be  none. 

In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  f 

Tet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  polMs  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Lofd  of  my  bosom's  love  1  to  die  beholding  thee  1' 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  aficction  dwelt, 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 
He  heard  some,  friendly  wcnrds ;  but  knew  not  what 
thej  were. 

For  now  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  arrives 
A  faithful  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
Twas  sang  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  teiu'less  eye  amidst  the  crowd — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much>loved  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  aloud. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 

Its  farewell  o'er  the  gnire  of  worth  and  trttth ; 

Prone  to  the  dust  afflicted  Waldegravc  hid 

His  face  on  earth  ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth. 

His  woodland  guide :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 

The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name ; 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 

He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  eftch  burst  that  came. 

Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame ! 

*  And  I  oould  weep,'  the  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun ; 

'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  httd  in  wo  { 

For,  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wiath, 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 

That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death. 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy. 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  I 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  giTen 

Bv  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 
I    The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Foibid  not  thee  to  weep : 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve^ 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 
'    Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 
'    Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight! 

Thy  sun — thy  heaven — of  lost  delight  I 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die. 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 

Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world! 

Seek  we  thy  onoe-lored  home ! 

The  hand  is  cone  that  cropt  its  flowers  ; 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ; 

Cold  ii  the  hearth  within  their  bowen : 

Aud  should  we  thither  roam, 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  deadt* 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 
Whose  Ktreams  mv  kindred  nation  quaffed. 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  wairiofs  drew  the  shaft! 

1 


Ah!  then,  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

Whero  grass  o'eigrows  each  mouldering  boM^ 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown. 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  thart 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  I 

But  hark,  the  trump  I  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll  J 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst- 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  fizs^* 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  <£ief  1' 

Te  Marinen  qf  EngkmtL 

Ye  mariners  of  England  I 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  yetl% 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  I 

And  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  evexy  wave  1 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fanii^ 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  maroh  is  o'er  the  moontain-waTei, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below. 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depait» 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  1 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  mon^ 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  I 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  ni|^t, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  soeneiy. 
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Tu  juiii  ihc  dnvlful  reiclr;. 

Then  >.b«ik  thfl  hilla  with  thunder  rire 

Then  mihed  Ihc  alnd  to  Wtli  driren 

And  Imider  Ibwi  the  bolu  oThekien 

F«r  ftMhed  the  red  Miillerj. 

But  ndder  ret  that  1i;:ht  ihftll  glow 

On  tiiideii'ii  hilli  of  nt&iiied  kuow, 

Aad  bloudier  jet  (he  torrent  flow 

Of  I«r,  rolling  mpiillj. 

Tu  mom,  but  BCaree  jon  lerel  lUD 

Cm  pierce  ihc  war«:loud«.  rolling  dun 


Shoui 


■  »uli.hi 


■iiopj. 


Tho  conihat  lUvpnii.     On,  jc  bnTi, 
Who  rush  to  clorr,  nr  tho  prste ! 
Wan,  Munich!  all  thy  bannm  ware. 
And  ehare*!  irith  all  thy  chirali;. 
Fen,  Tew  Bhiill  part  where  manj  meet  I 
The  Know  aball  bo  their  windinit-'bcet ; 
And  cTcnr  tiirT  U'licith  thrir  feet 
Shall  be  a  tuldlur'a  >Fi>ulohre. 

[From  •  TU  Lai  .Von.'] 
All  worUlj  •n>i|<e<  shall  inelt  in  gloom— 


That  gave  my  ipiril 

Adown  the  gulf  0 

I  uw  tbe  la 

tofhu 

mil  mould 

That  (ball  ci 

rcation' 

c!«lh  behold. 

A»  Adnin 

M»l>er 

prime! 

efaadn 

.lAly  glare. 

The  ikelvton 

Aronnd  th 

with  age  wa.»imi 

at  lonel 

T  man  ' 

S«>ne  had  ei 

pire,l  i. 

fight— the  brandj 

Still  rutted 

»y,y  hand*— 

In  plaguo  and  fu 
Earth^>  citiea  had  no 

•ound  or  tread. 

And  (hip*  « 

ng  »itb  the  dead 

•There  all  iu»  dumb  I 

Tet,  propbct-like,  that  lone  one  ntood, 
.      With  dauntles.^  word-  and  high. 
That  dhook  the  Here  lea'  es  from'the  wood, 

Ae  if  a  ttonii  iwwed  by ; 
Saying, '  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  aun 
Tin' face  i«  colrl,  iliy  race  it  run, 

For  thou,  tvu  Ihnuwnd  thouiiaiid  years. 
Halt  leen  the  tide  of  buiuan  (eara. 
That  ihall  no  longer  How. 

Tbii  iplrit  ihall  return  to  Him 

That  pi.^r:  ill  heavenly  nuirh  ; 
Tet  think  not,  >un,  it  thai)  l>e  dim. 

When  Ihontbytelf  art  dark! 


Id  bli«  n 

know 

toh 

By  Hill 

reeat 

■d  to 

breath,          ' 

ofTietoTf, 

kthe 

ting 

from  death  !* 

Matthew  Gmaovt  Lkwii,  author  of  T 
I  Monk,  wBi  bom  in  London  in  tlie  year  IT73.  B 
i  falhor  WHS  deputy  ■etretarj'  ill  the  var-oOce- 
j  iucratWe  ailualion— and  wa»  owner  alioof  elteort 
'  West  Indian  poueiiiona.  Muttliew  wai  ednctfi 
;  at  Weitminater  lohool,  where  lie  «-na  more  reiDiT: 
,  able  for  liii  h>re  of  tltcaCrical  exhibitiuni  than  I 
j  Ilia  love  of  learning.  On  leaTiiig  Wtutniiiuter,  1 
I  vai  entered  of  ChriaC  Churvh  cdlegi^  OiTord,  b 
I  remained  only  a  abort  period,  being  lent  to  Gcnnii 
!  with  the  viow  of  acquiring  a  kruwiedgo  (^  tb«  k 
i  guago  Ot  that  country.    W1ii»  a  child,  Lewli  k 


Uotlttw  Gngaj  Lewta 
pored  over  Glanville  on  Witchea,  and  other  boo 
of  diablerie ;  and  in  Gcnnnny  lie  fuuud  abunda 
rood  of  the  inmc  deavription.  Ituniiini'e  and  t 
driinia  were  liia  favourite  atudicai  nnJ  wliilat  ru 
dent  abruiul,  lii>  L-ompoaed  hia  sXntj  of  *  Tliti  Mod! 
a  work  more  cutrnTiigimt  in  ita  uac  oT  aupeniatoi 
machinery  than  any  previous  English  tiuc  of  d 
dern  times,  and  diaflguted  with  pnaaairea  of  gR 
licentinuaiiesa.  The  novel  was  publiahcd  in  1795,  a 
atlmeted  iiiucli  uttentlmi.  A  prosucatiiin,  it  la  Ml 
waa  tlireittened  on  occiiunt  of  the  peu-juit  accn 
and  dcacriptiiint ;  to  nvert  which,  Lcwii  pli'dg 
himself  to  m'atl  the  printed  mplca,  aiid  tn  reel 
tlie  work  in  another  edition.  The  author  eontina 
tliraugh  life  the  innic  ilraln  of  marvellcHia  ai 
terriflu  composition — now  clothing  it  in  verae,  nc 
infusing  it  into  the  acenei  of  a  drama,  and  at  oth 
tinica  expanding  it  into  regular  talei.  Ilii  fm 
TVroNfa.  Ilomtmtic  Talf,.  hia  TalfM  of  Ttmr.  m 
TJlt,  of  li'o»./rr,  and  hia  nuineroui  pU.vi,  all  b 
speak  tho  s.iiiie  pirentnge  ai  '  The  Monk,'  and  m 


of  111 


His  b 


11  well  a 


to  bo  fonnd  in  tlila  novtl  i  for.  like  Mn  Radi'lif 
ljEw\t  introduced  poetical  compnaitloni  into  his  tah 
and  hit  bullada  of  AIohv/  the  Bmit  and  Dtnndn 
tive  ai  any  of  the  advcniurti  of  At 
ik.  Flnahed  with  the  brilliant  aurac 
of  hii  roniiince,  and  fond  of  dislinOion  and  hi) 
Bocietj.  I*wia  procured  a  seat  in  parliament,  M 
IS  returned  fur  tlic  borough  of  Uindon.  He  fuDI 
insclf  dIaqiiidiBed  by  nature  for  pluying  tli«  pa 
d  though  bemtau 
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his  »eat  till  the  diuolution  of  parliainenr,  he  nevtr  licr  ndii-apiu-araiuv:  liavin^'  ha«i  im  (>piM)rtunity  of 
Attempted  to  address  the  house.  The  theatres  otlc-n-d  witiu-}«!»i?ij;  ycuir  very  mhiiirahle  iK-rfornianee  of  a  far 
a  more  attractive  field  for  his  greiiius;  and  his  play  PiiiHiior  rliaracter,  in  a  stylr  true  to  nature,  and 
of  TAf*  Castle  Spectre,  privduced  in  1797,  vas  np-  which  relkrts  njMin  you  tlie  hi-hest  rredit.  lalhidc 
pliiudpd   as   enthusiastically    and    more  universally  :  to  a  most  interestin;;  scene,  in  wliich  you  lately  kus- 


than  his  romance.  Connected  with  his  dramatic 
fame  a  very  interesting;  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
Memoirs  anil  Curresyxtudence  of  Ixrwis,  iiuhHsliod  in 
1839.  It  illuatrateH  his  native  iKMU'VoK'ncc,  which, 
tmiddt  all  the  frivolities  of  fa.sliionahli.'  life,  aiul  the 


taiiu'd  the  char.ictt-r  of  "  Tlu-  Daujjlitor!"  Ilndes  of 
all  dcr.iiniinationA  hut  too  often  prove  their  em]iirc 
dehisivc ;  hut  tht*  cliararter  /,iim  have  chosi-n  will 
iinpmve  upun  every  npreMntation,  Inith  in  the  esti- 
mation (»f  tlir  puMic  ami  the  satisfaction  of  your 


excitement  of  misapplii'd  talents,  was  a  conspicuous  :  own  excilKiit  In-art.     For  the  infinite  gratification  I 


feature  in  his  character  : — 

*  Bein^  one  autumn  un  his  way  to  ]>articipate  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  season  with  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  worM  at  a  ceU;hratcd  waterin^r-plaee,  he 
passiffl  through  a  sniiUl  country  tow  n,  iri  wliich  cIuukc 
occasioned  his  temporary  sojourn :    here  jd^o  were 


furmance  he  one  eveninj;  witnessed.  Anion;:  them 
was  a  yountj  actress,  who^e  lH;iiefit  was  on  the  Ai/>/x, 
and  who.  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  jHrson  so 
talked  of  as  Jifonk  Lewis,  waited  upon  hiin  at  the 
inn.  to  request  thertrv  tiitiing  favour  of  an  orij^inal 
piece  from  his  |>cn.  The  lady  pleaded  in  terms  that 
urged  the  spirit  of  l>enevolence  to  ailvoeate  lier  cauye 
in  a  heart  never  elose<l  to  such  ap|H.-a].  Lewis  had 
by  him  at  tliat  time  an  nnpul>li!>heil  tritle.  called 
"The  Hind(X)  L^ride,"  in  which  a  wiiiow  wa*  immo- 
late-l  •»Ti  the  funeral  pile  of  li^r  husband.  The  sul>- 
jt^t  was  one  well  suited  to  attract  a  country  auilienc**, 
and  he  dctemiiiietl  thus  to  appropriate  the  drama. 
The  delighted  suppliant  <lej»arted  alt  joy  and  ^rati- 
ta:le  at  beint;  recpieste<l  to  call  lor  the  manu-i*rii»t  the 
next  day.  liCwis,  however,  sn-oi  discovere*!  that  he 
had  been  nM.*koninjf  w  ithout  hi.-j  host,  for,  on  si';iri-hin;: 
tlie  travelliniir-deNk  whi<.h  contiiine«l  many  of  his  pa- 
pers ''Tlu'  Bride"  was  nowlure  to  Uf  fnunil.  having, 
in  fact.  lK*en  left  Viehind  in  town.  Kxciidiii};ly  an- 
noyed by  tliis  circum.stanre,  wliich  there  was  no  time 
to  rumetly,  the   <Iram.itist   took  a  jM)ndering  stroll 

through  the  rural  environs  <if  11 .     A  sudden 

ihower  riljlijjTe*!  him  t«)  take  refuge  within  a  hiiek.st<.*r'rt 
ih'»p,  wh<  re  the  usual  curt.iiiied  hall'-^lass  d(H)r  in 
the  n'ar  o]jein.-<l  to  an  adjoining  apaitineiit :  from 
this  ri>4>m  he  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  in  nn^  of  them  rectigiiiscd  that  <if  his  thea- 
trical pttiti.iner  <if  the  morning,  aj)parently  replyinu' 
to  tlie  feebler  tones  of  nuv  and  intirmity.  **  Tlu  re 
nt»w.  mother,  alw.iys  that  oM  story- -when  I've  just 
hnrnght  *u«:h  giMHl  news  too—  after  I've  had  the 
fait-  to  «'all  on  Mr  Monk  lA'wi;*,  and  foiiml  him  so 
different  to  what  I  exiK'Ctc<l;  so  giMMl-humoured,  so 
affable,  and  willing  to  as.si.st  me.  I  «lid  not  say  a 
word  about  you,  mother:  for  tliou;;h  in  Mmie  re-pei-ts 
it  might  have  done  good,  I  thought  it  would  seem 
8o  hke  a  begging  all'air;  so  I  nu-rely  representcjd  my 
late  ill-success,  and  he  promisiMl  to  give  me  an  origi- 
nal drama,  which  he  had  with  him,  for  my  benefit. 
I  hojie  b«  dill  not  think  mo  too  buhir  "  1  hope  not, 
Jane,"  rejdied  the  feeble  voifv;  "  only  <lon't  do  tlu^ie 
things  .again  without  consulting  me;  l\)r  you  dun't 

know  the  world,  and  it  may  Ik-  thou^dil "     The 

lun  just  then  gave  a  bnwd  hint  that  the  shower  ha<l 
cease<],  and  the  sympathising  author  returned  to  his 
inn,  and  having  penned  the  folhiwing  lettcir,  ordered 


liave  rei-eived,  I  must  long  consider  mvself  in  vour 
debt.  'J'rusting  you  will  permit  the  enclosed  (fifty 
{xmnds)  in  some  measure  to  ilischarge  the  same.  I 
remain,  mailain.  (with  sentiments  of  res[)e<*t  and  ad- 
miration;, your  sincere  \U'll-ui>hcr — M.  (J.  Lkwis."* 
In  l>*ol  ap]xared  Lewis's  *  Tales  of  Woniler.*     A 


iiKated  a  company  of  stritUing  ]>hiyers,  whose  \kt-    gho.st  or  a  xut  li  was,  he  sai.i.  a  ^inc  quit  mm  ingre- 


dient in  all  the  clishes  of  which  lie  meant  to  compose 
his  holigi>hlin  rei»ast.  ami  Sir  Walter  Seott  ciintrihuled 
to  It  siMueof  his  ni»ble  ballaiN.  S'ott  met  lA.'wi»  in 
L«linbur;:h  in  I7yS.  and  so  humble  were  then  bit 
own  a-pirati«)iis,  aiul  so  hriiliant  the  reputation  of 
the  •  Monk,'  that  he  dcclareil,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, lie  never  U\t  such  I'lation  as  when  I^-wis 
askeii  him  to  dine  wiTh  him  at  his  hotel!  I^ewis 
schooled  the  pireat  ]hh  t  on  his  iin-jirnvt  rhyme,  and 
pr«i\ed  himself,  as  Scott  siy<.  'a  martinet  ill  the 
iU"i-nrai  V  of  ihynies  an<l  nuinlH.rs.'  Sir  Walter  h:i8 
recordol  tiiat  Lewis  wa^  lonlcr  of  j:reat  JK-Dplc  than 
he  oiiLiht  to  have  Urn,  tiTJier  as  a  man  of  talent  or 
as  a  man  of  f'a«h'.on.  '  II>>  h:id  ahvjivs,*  he  says. 
'dukcs  an<l  dui-heoses  in  hi<  mouth,  and  was  pathe- 
licallv  fond  of  anv  one  that  had  a  title:  vou  w<mld 
have  sworn  be  had  Ikvii  a  jmrri  ntt  o\'  ye^terday;  yet 
he  had  live  I  all  his  life  in  j;«hid  society.'*  Yet  Scott 
n-iianicil  Lewis  with  n»»  small  allectitui.  *  He  was,' 
:i>ld(-d  he,  'one  of  the  kiiivlcst  and  iK'st  creatures 
that  evjT  lived.  Ilis  father  and  mother  lived  si'pa- 
rately.  Mr  Lew  is  allowed  his  son  a  handsome  in- 
come, but  reilnced  it  by  more  than  one-half  when 
he  found  that  he  p:iiil  his  mother  a  moiety  of  it. 
Mat.  restricted  himself  in  all  his  exi>enses,  and 
shared  the  diminiojieil  income  wilh  her  as  before, 
lie  <lid  mui-ii  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  gene- 
rous iTeatiiie,'  The  sterling  worth  (»f  his  chara»*ter 
has  Ikvo  illustrated  ]»y  the  jmblication  of  his  cor- 
resiHUHleiK-e.  which.  slnmU'rim:  twenty  vears  after 
his  death,  first  disclosed  to  the  ]iubiic  the  calm  gmxl 
sense,  iliscref  itin,  and  ri^lit  fci-lmg  which  were  con- 
cialed  by  the  exa.i»t:erated  romance  of  his  writings, 
and  his  gay  and  frivolous  apiK-araiKH.*  and  manners. 
The  death  of  lA.'wis*s  father  made  the  poet  a  man  of 

*  or  tliiH  wi-:iline«d  Itymn  rooonln  un  annisinff  iimtanco  : — 
'  la'M)-,  :tt  Oatlaiiil'«,  wua  ob^^Tved  ono  morning  to  have  his 
i>yi-«.  iihI  ami  hi,  a:r>-i.<ntinirntal :  bcintr  (u<ki-d  why?  he  rviilied, 
tliat  Minn  ih<ii|>lc  xiiil  nnylhint;  kind  to  him  It  atTci'ti'd  him 
(]i.i{i1y,  "  and  just  nuM'  thu  niu-licns  (of  Vork>  hait  Mild  Mime- 
thin::  •><>  kiml  til  nu*.  tlwit  — "  Iteiv  tours l>c;;an  ti)  llnw.  "  Nevur 
niinil,  Li'wi.H,"  Kiiil  ChI-hu'I  AnnstnvnK  t(»  him,  "ni'Vvr  mind 
— don't  iTv — ffir  cniiht  not  nii-,i»  i7."'  I.«'w:n  wjw  of  cxtrcmi'ly 
diniiniitivo  statuiv.  '  I  n'liuiiiUT  a  |ilctiire  nf  liim,'  uiyb  tktttt, 
*  hy  Saundi'pi,  Ix'in^  liamli'd  nuind  at  Pulki-ith  hnuHO.  The 
iirti-.t  had  inK«-ni(>ii'>Iy  llnni;  a  (hirk  fuhlinK  mantle  antund  the 
fi)rni,  undiT  which  wan  lialf  hid  a  da^er,  n  durk  lantem,  or 

With  all  thin,  tlic  fea- 


in  fact,  whether  the  lady  has  eloped  or  not,  it  seems 
ihe  does  not  choose  to  make  her  appearance,  either 
hr  your  benefit  or  mine:  and  to  say  the  truth,  I 
don't  at  this  moment  know  where  to  find  her.  I 
take  the  lilwrty  to  jest  upon  the  subjwt,  iKH-ausu  I 
leally  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  cause  to  regret 


I 
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il 

I 
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and  lu!  Mat.  Ia'wI»'«  hi  ad  \\a»  at  hiiieltiuw.  Thi»  b(iyishne« 
wont  thnnish  Itfo  with  him.  lie  wuk  a  child,  and  a  upoiled 
child— bnt  a  child  v(  hi«h  iniaplnation,  and  ki  ho  wa»tiMl  him- 
M-lf  on  ghiH>t  ntnriet  and  Gennan  romance*.  Ho  had  the  tinoat 
ear  fi>r  the  rhythm  of  venie  1  ever  met  with— User  than 
JJyron'*.* 
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independent  fortune.  He  racccedcd  to  CDnHideruble 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  large  sum 
of  money;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyage  he  wrote 
a  narrative,  and  kept  journals,  fumiing  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  production  of  his  pen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  received  him  on  his 
arrival  amongst  tliem  he  thus  describes: — 

*  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  which  ensued  sets  all  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  Wi»rks  were  instantly  all 
abandoned ;  everything  that  had  life  came  lloc^king 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters ;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  but,  "by  a 
bland  assimilation,**  the  hogs,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came 
harrying  along  by  instinct,  to  sck^  what  could  i)Os- 
•ibly  be  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
arriving  too  late.  Whether  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
negroes  was  sincere,  may  be  doubted ;  but,  certainly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  all 
talked  together,  sang,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumblcMl  over  each 
other,  and  n)lled  alx)ut  upon  the  ground.  Twenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandmothers  of  mine,  who 
had  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in  existence,  and 
whom,  I  verily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
traditi<m.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked 
black  child  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear — "  Ixx)k, 
massa,  look  here !  him  nice  lilly  neger  for  ntassa !" 
Another  complained — "  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last."  As  for  the 
old  people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  storj*: 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
ready  for  dying  to-morrow — "  them  no  care." 

The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
strange  and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  with  ditlercnt-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  midJle  of  the  hubbub,  with  their  eye« 
fixed  upon  the  jKirtico  which  I  occupied,  formed  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches  in 
Maclxith.  Nothing  could  l)e  more  o<ld  or  more 
novel  than  the  wliole  scene;  and  j-et  there  was 
something  in  it  by  which  I  could  not  help  l)eing 
affected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  all 
tliese  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  people  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  their  condition  to  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain :  and, 
after  all,  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitude,  now  that  no  more  negrcxis  can  Ix?  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Africa,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrival.  But  still  I  had  already  cxiK'rienccd, 
in  the  moniing,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saying 
**  What's  in  a  name?"  for,  so<m  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remarkably 
dean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  towel.  I  concludetl  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn ;  and  on  my  returning  the  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  **  Massa  not  know 
me — me  your  slave  I"  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
feel  a  pang  at  the  heart.  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
cxi)ressed  anxiety  to  rei'ommend  himself  to  my 
notice ;  but  the  word  "  slave"  8eeme<l  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  feel  pleasure  then  in  serving *me,  if 
he  had  detested  me  he  must  have  served  me  still. 
I  really  felt  quit**  humiliated  at  the  moment^  and 
was  tempted  to  tell  him—"  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negro,  bat  do  not  call  youneif 
my  slave."  * 

Lewis  returned  to  England  in  1816,  bat  went  bock 
to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  found  that  his 
attorney  had  grossly  mismanaged  his  pmperty,  being 
generally  absent  on  business  of  his  own,  and  intnut- 
ing  the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  was  of  a  t>Tannical 
disposition.  Having  adjusted  his  affairs,  the  '  Monk'  • 
embarked  on  his  return  home.  Tlie  climate,  how- 
ever, had  impaired  his  health,  and  he  died  of  fever 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  in  Julv  1818.  Lewis  mav  thus  be  said  to 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  justice  and  ha- 
manity,  and  the  circumstance  sheds  a  lustre  oo  his 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  fame.  Hii 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  summed  up :  *  Prettj 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  called  songs ; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodious,  skilfuUy- 
varied  versifi(*ation,  and  here  and  there  a  line  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  is  sure  to 
linger  on  the  ear;  but  a  slender  command  either  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet>  Lewis  is  to  a 
Byron  what  a  8ceue-|>ainter  is  to  a  Hobbima.  He 
produces  a  startling  grotesque  of  outline,  and  some 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  but  he 
lias  no  notion  of  working  in  detail — no  atmosphere, 
no  middle  tints  to  satisfy  a  daylight  spectator.  The 
subject  of  the  Isle  of  Devils  (a  poem  of  more  than 
a  tiiousand  lines,  which  Ijcwis  wrote  in  the  course 
of  his  homeward  voyage  in  181G)  would,  in  Lord 
Bvron's  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  effect  of 
^lanfred ;  from  Ix;wis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
sketcliy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriously 
grapple<l  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  sitiuitions 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling 
tiie  ear  with  a  succession  of  delicious  sounds,  tlirown 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Waiter  Stx>tt 
talks  of  the  "  high  imagination**  of  Ixjwis,  it  was  only 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  really  enthusiastic  elevation ;  and  he  did  so 
more  successfully  in  the  prose  of  the  *  Monk'  than  in 
the  best  of  his  earlv  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
liho(Kl  he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  ct»m- 
]M)sition;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  West  India 
.Tournals  om  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
novel  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  would  have  cast 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.'  * 

Durandarfe  and  Belerma. 

Sa<l  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncevalles  fight : 
On  those  fatal  plains  of  glory 
Perished  many  a  gallant  knight. 

There  fell  Durandartc;  never 
Verse  a  nobler  chieftain  named ; 
lie,  before  his  lips  for  ever 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed : 

*  Oh,  Pelerma !  oh,  my  dear  one, 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  born  ; 
Seven  long  years  1  servetl  thee,  fair  one^ 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  scorn. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  rq>1ying 
To  my  wishes,  bums  like  mine. 
Cruel  fate,  my  bliss  denying. 
Bids  me  every  hope  resign. 

Ah !  though  joung  I  fall,  believe  me, 
Death  would  never  claim  a  sigh  ; 
'Tis  to  lose  thee,  'tis  to  lea%'G  thee. 
Makes  me  think  it  hard  to  die  I 
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Oh!  mjr  cousin,  Montetinot, 
Bj  that  friendiihip  firm  and  dear. 
Which  from  jouth  haa  lived  hetween  ua, 
Now  mj  laat  petition  hear. 

When  my  soul,  thcue  limbs  forsaking, 
Easier  seeks  a  purer  air, 
From  my  breast  the  cold  heart  taking, 
Gire  it  to  Belemia's  care. 

Sa/,  I  of  mj  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  my  dying  breath ; 
Say,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her. 
Ere  they  closed  for  aye  in  death : 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  counin,  say ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
Lored  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Hontcsinos,  now  the  hour 
Biarked  by  fate  \»  near  at  hand ; 
Lo !  my  arm  has  lost  its  power ; 
Lo !  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  going, 
Homewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tean  o'crflowing, 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  my  eyelids  closing, 
Yet  one  favour  1  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  »o\iVa  reposing, 
When  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending. 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  vow, 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending, 
And  a  seat  in  heaven  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte ; 
Soon  his  brare  heart  broke  in  twain. 
Greatly  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
That  the  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

Bitter  wecpinjEr,  Montesinos 
Took  from  him  h\»  helm  and  glaive; 
Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Dug  his  gallant  cousin's  grave. 

To  perform  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast, 
That  Belerma,  wretched  lady  1 
Might  receive  the  lastt  bequest. 

Sad  was  Monteitinos'  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
'  Oh !  my  cousin,  Durandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  view  thy  end ! 

Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  favour, 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight. 
Warrior  nobler,  eentlcr,  braver, 
Never  shall  behold  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo !  my  tears  bedew  thee ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  survive  t 
Durandarte,  he  who  slew  thee, 
Wherefore  left  he  me  alive  I' 


Alomo  the  Brave  ajtd  the  Fair  Imoffine, 

k  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright, 

Convened  as  they  sat  on  the  green  ; 
rhtj  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
llonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight— 
The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogine. 

And,  oh !'  said  the  youth, '  since  to-morrow  I  go 

To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
foar  tean  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
leme  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestow 

Ob  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand  !' 


*  Oh!  hush  these  suspicions,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

'  Ofieiiitive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride, 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side, 
May  tax  me  with  fierjury,  claim  me  as  bride. 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave  i* 

To  Palestine  haiptenod  the  hero  so  bold, 

I  lis  love  she  lanicntcl  him  sore  ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  cLipKed,  when,  behold  I 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jeweln  and  gold, 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogiuu*s  door. 

His  treasures,  his  pre^cnt^,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untnic  to  her  vowx ; 
He  daulcd  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  aifcotions,  so  light  and  ho  vain. 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  ypouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  revelry  now  was  begun  ; 
The  tables  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  nierrinicnt  ceased. 

When  the  bell  at  the  contle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 

A  stranger  wan  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  utterwl  no  sound — 
He  spako  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around—- 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  clo.«ed,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view  ; 
All  plcoHure  and  lau^^htcr  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 
The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  bock  in  afi^ight ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  bluel 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled—'  I 

pray. 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  a!*ide  you  would  lay, 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.' 

The  lady  is  silent ;  the  stranger  complies— 

His  vizor  he  slowly  uiioU»sed  ; 
Oh,  God !  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Iinogine's  eyei  I 
What  words  can  express  her  diiimay  and  sutpriao 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout. 
All  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  <rat» 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine  : 

'  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me  1'  he  cried, 

*  Remember  Alonzo  the  Rrave ! 
God  CTants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  !' 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  ho  wound. 
While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay ; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found, 
Or  the  si>ectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  loni;  lived  the  luinm ;  and  none,  since  that  time, 

To  inhabit  the  caittlc  presume ; 
For  chronicles  tell  that,  by  onler  sublime. 
There  liiio<:ine  >»uffep(  the  i>:iin  of  her  crime. 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  iUmiiu. 
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At  midnight,  four  tiiutw  in  each  year,  doee  her  sprite, 

When  mortals  in  hi  umber  are  bound. 
Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Apjiear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight. 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around  1 

While  they  driuk  out  of  ikulls  newlj  tom  from  the 
graTe, 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  staro 
They  howl :  *  To  the  health  of  Alonio  the  Brare, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogine  T 

TheHdmamian. 

Hark,  the  bell  I  it  sounds  midnight  I  all  hail,  thou  new 
heaven ! 

How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  night ; 
While  o*er  the  full  moon,  as  they  gently  are  driven, 

Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean. 
And  all  seem  so  hushed,  all  so  happy  to  feel ; 

So  smooth  glides  the  bark,  I  perceive  not  her  motion, 
While  low  sings  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheel. 

1'is  BO  sad,  *tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 
swelling, 

So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  sure  at  this  moment  hi»  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 

On  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 

Oh !  may  8he,  who  now  dtctates  that  ballad  so  tender, 
Diffuse  o'er  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 

As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour, 
Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  orer-silvers  the  seas  I 

The  Hours. 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosinff 
More  sweets,  than  when  in  Tempe's  shades 

They  waved  tlie  lilies,  where  reposing. 
Sat  four-and-twenty  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maidii  were  called  *  the  Hours,* 
The  charge  of  Virtue's  flock  they  kept ; 

And  each  in  turn  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatcst! 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — the  softest  sweetest — 

Tne  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 

In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  airs  his  pipe  could  play, 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty. 

And  fl^  in  Love's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  lambs  were  slain ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded, 

With  tears  hci^sisters  speak  their  pain. 

Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever, 

And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  more  I 

SIR  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
('mine  own  romantic  town*)  on  the  15th  of  August 
1771.  His  father  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
signet :  his  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  was  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  By 
both  parents  the  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
some  respectable  ancient  Scottish  families — a  cir- 
cumstance gratifying  to  his  feelings  of  nationality, 
■cd  to  his  imagination.     Delicate  health,  arising 


chiefly  from  lameness,  led  to  his  being  placed  under 
the  charge  of  some  relations  In  the  coiuitiy ;  and 
when  a  mere  child,  yet  old  enough  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  country  life  and  border  stories;  he 
resided  with  his  grandfather  at  Sandy-Knove,  a 
romantic  situation  a  few  miles  from  Kelso.  The 
ruined  tower  of  Smailholra  (the  scene  of  Scott's 
ballad,  the  Eve  of  St  John)  was  close  to  the  farm, 
and  beside  it  were  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  river  Tweed, 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  other  poetical  and  historical 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  contemplative 
boy's  fancy  and  recollection.  He  afterwards  resided 
with  another  relaUon  at  Kelso,  and  here,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Reliqaes,  in  an  an- 
tique garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  platauos,  or 
oriental  plane-tree.  Tliis  work  had  as  great  an 
effect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Spenser  had  on 
Cowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  long  in  ger- 
minating. Previous  to  this  he  had  indeed  tried  hii 
hand  at  verse.  The  following,  among  other  lines, 
were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscribed  by 
Dr  Adam  of  the  High  School,  •  Walter  Scott,  July 
1783.* 

a»  the  Setting  Svn, 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray. 
And  beauteotis  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator^s  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lired  thing  called  man, 
Whose  lifers  comprised  within  a  span. 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold. 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  Ood, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

The  religions  education  of  Scott  may  be  seen  in 
this  effusion :  his  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 
The  youthful  poet  passed  through  the  High  School 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  JLatin,  and  in  the  dasses  of  ethics,  moral 
philosophy,  and  history.     He  had  an  aversion  to 
Greek,  and  we  may  perhaps  regret,  with  Bulwer, 
that  he  refused  *  to  enter  into  that  chamber  in  the 
magic  palace  of  literature  in  which  the  snblimcst 
relics  of  antiquity  are  stored.^*    He  knew  generally, 
but  not  critically,  the  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages.    He  was  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  during  a  long  illness  in  his  youth,  stored  his 
mind  with  a  yast  variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
liomanccs  were  among  his  chief  favourites,  and  he 
had  great  facility  in  inventing  and  telling  stories. 
He  ^so  collected  ballads  from  his  earliest  years. 
Scott  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  writer,  after 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  put  on  his  go^ii 
in  his  twenty -first  year.    His  health  was  now  vi- 
gorous and  robust,  and  he  made  frequent  excursions 
into  the  country,  which  he  pleasantly  denominated 
raids.    The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  these 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  valuable  mine  to  him, 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist     His  manners  were 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest    SoQtt  joined  the  Tory  Mrty ;  and  when  the 
dread  of  an  invasion  agitated  tv  country,  he  became 
one  of  a  band  of  volunteers,  *  brothers  true,'  in  whkh 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-master.    His  exercises    ' 
as  a  cavalry  ofiSper,  and  the  joviolties  of  the  mess- 
room,  occupied  mucli  of  his  time ;  but  he  still  paf* 
sued,  though  irregularly,  his  literary  studies,  said 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (though  ulti- 
mately unfortunate)  tended  still  more  strongly  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  idle  frivolity  or  dissipation' 
Henry  Mackenzie,  the  *  Man  of  Feeling,*  had  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  German  literature  into  tlicintdkc- 
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tnal  dajMes  of  his  native  city,  and  Scott  was  one  of 
its  most  eager  and  ardent  votaries.     In  1796  he 
published  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  the 
Wild   Huntsman,  ballads  of  singular  wlldness  and 
power.     Next  year,  while  fresh  from  his  first-love 
disappointment,  he  was  prepared,  like  Romeo,  to 
'  take  acme  new  infection  to  his  eye,'  and,  meeting  at 
Gilsland,  a  watering-place  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
youn^  laidy  of  French  parentage,  Charlotte  Margaret 
Carpenter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted, 
aod  married  on  the  24th  of  December.    Miss  Car- 
penter had  some  fortune,  and  the  young  couple 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  where  they  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  ambition  of  Scott  was  now  fairly  wakened — his 
lighter  vanities  all  blown  away.    His  life  hencefor- 
ward was  one  of  severe  but  cheerful  study  and  ap- 
plication.     In   1799    appeared  his    translation    of 
Go^the*8  tragedy,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  and  the 
same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  per  annum.    Scott  now 
paid  a  series  of  visits  to  Liddisdale,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Border,  an 
object  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.    In 
1802,   the  result  appeared  in  bis  Minstrtlny  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  which  contained  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  never  before  published,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  prose  illustration,  in   which  might  have  been 
fleen    the  germ  of  that   power  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  novels.    A  third  volume 
was  added  next  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
the  old  minstrek  by  the  poetical  editor  and  liis  friends. 
It  required  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  Walter 
Scott  was  now  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.    His 
next  task  was  editing  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Thomas  the 
Bhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1280.    The  antiquarian  knowledge 
of  Scott,  and  his  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  the 
dissertations  which  accompanied  this  work,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  original  which  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  romance.    At  length,  in  January  1805, 
appeared  the  Lav  of  the  Last  MinstreU  which  in- 
stantly stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
living  poets.    His  legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the 
chivalrous  and  supernatural,   and  his   descriptive 
powers,  woe  fully  brought  into  play ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
he  achieved  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
predicted  from  this  first  performance.     His  concep- 
tion of  the  minstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 
hearts — even   those   who  were  indifferent  to  the 
supernatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  opposed  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  ballad  style.    The  unprecedented 
success  of  the  poem  inclined  Scott  to  relax  any 
exertions  he  had  ever  made  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
although  his  cautious  disposition  made  him  at  aU 
times  fear  to  depend  over  much  upon  literature. 
He  had  altogether  a  clear  income  of  about  £1000 
per  annum ;  but  his  views  stretched  beyond  this  easy 
competence ;  he  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  family 
that  might  vie  with  the  ancient  Border  names  he 
vcnerat^  and  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
beconie  a  landed  proprietor,  and  to  practise  a  liberal 
and  graceful  hospitdky.  Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
and  dignify  the  chanRter  1  But  his  ambition,  though 
free  from  any  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
snare   for  his  strong  good  sense  and  penetration. 
Scott  and  his  family  had  gone  to  reside  at  Ashestiel, 
a  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff, 
to  live  part  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lay,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  James 
BaUantyne,  then  rising  into  extensive  business  as  a 


printer  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneficial  The  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  publishing 
business,  demanded  large  advances  of  money,  and 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  pecuniary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount  In  1806, 
the  powerful  friends  of  the  poet  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  £1300  per  annum ; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  clerkship, 
the  poet  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  up  (in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gains  and  his  sheriffdom)  an 
honourable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  his  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  poem  of  Jformton,  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  chivalrous  tales,  and  the 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden.  In 
1810  appeared  the  Lady  of  the  Lahe^  which  was  still 
more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  in 
1811,  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick;  in  1813,  Rukeby^ 
and  The  Bridal  of  Triermain;  in  1814,  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles;  in  1815,  The  Field  of  Waterloo;  and  in 
1817,  Harold  the  Dauntless.  Some  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  genius,  were  also  written 
during  this  busy  period.  It  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  later  works  of  the  great  minstrel  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  was  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  become  tired  of  it  Byron  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worship.  Scott,  however,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  too  great 
resources,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  *  As  the 
old  mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,'  says  Bid- 
wer,  *  the  new  mine,  ten  times  moreafiiuent,  at  least 
in  the  precious  metals,  was  discovered ;  and  just  ai 
in  "Rokeby"  and  "Triermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
*Ring  seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  Genius  of  the  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  Waverley* 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  liis  prose  fictions 
we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  They  were  poured 
forth  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  years — ^from  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hung  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  the 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  removed  from  his 
pleasant  cottage  at  Ashestiel :  the  territorial  dream 
was  about  to  be  realised.  In  1811  he  purchased  a 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neighbourhood  was  full 
of  historical  associations,  but  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bare.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  this  purchase ;  and  the  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Abbotsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Cartley  Hole.  Other  pur- 
chases of  land  followed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ably above  their  value — Kaesid^  £4100;  Outfield 
of  Toftfield,  £6000;  Toftfield,  and  parks,  £10,000; 
Abbotslea,  £3000 ;  field  at  Langside,  £500 ;  Shearing 
Flat,  £3500 ;  Broomilees,  £4200 ;  Short  Acres  and 
Scrabtree  Park,  £700 ;  &c.  From  these  farms  and 
pendicles  was  formed  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  In 
planting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  expended ; 
and  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  *  romance 
of  stone  and  mortar,'  as  it  has  been  termed),  and  con- 
structing the  garden,  &c.,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  spent  In  his  baronial  residence  the  poet 
received  innumerable  visitors — nrinces,  peers,  and 
poets — ^men  of  aU  ranks  and  grades.  His  momingt 
were  devoted  to  composition  (for  he  had  long  prac- 
tised the  invaluable  habit  of  ear^r  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  riding  among  his  plantations,  and 
entertaining  his  guests  and  family.  The  honour  of 
the  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1820  by 
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ii^iinlalinFT.  tlic  prinitly  hiHpitHlitioi  c>f  AbboMbrd    | 
Liii'W  ii>i  flii'ik  Iff  rnu«o,     lltiTv  wai  the  iinjrf 
itkunirf.'— teiril*;  thu  n-veric ;  fur  when  the  fpdl    ' 


L-  IV-.,  vhn  lind  l:iitc  cnmi^ih  tn  ]i(>;<nr;^ili> 
:il\y  V.U  Li'i.im.  XtviT,  it-rtaiiily.  Iwl  linrnlurt- 

III  .n-  fir  Hiij-  iif  in  (imtitl'-f*  v.itarii'ii.  aiii'innt  . 

iifli-m.    Sluik<[i(>iirp  Iwl  rL-tinid  tarl.v  mi   an    bruhir  Iii  Janii»ri-  ]fsli,  it  iru>  IuiitkI  tlml.  IncluJine 

-  -  iin'tency.  nii>l  iiliiii  liiivini).-  a  niral  t^iliiv  i    thu  Ciir»tub1i»  en).-»kt'nH>nt«.  Soott.  Miuirr  tlii'      " 


bill  1ii<  iiiUi*  ni>ii-t  luirv  N-m  i-liMllr  thniw  iif  (hv 

tlihitriiMl  niiin.i;!'  r.  ii  >l  iif  tlie  iKitt. '  Scott'*  c|ilc;i- 

<)<iiir  vai  t.iir<-Iy  tlip  n-fult  ut  hi)  |ipn :  b<  llii*  hi- 

ovi-il  llii  ni-n.'^  h!t  r;!i!itlis  mill  hi*  mcxni  iif  tiii'id- 

u,\Hv.    nil  '.ffi.;..!  iii'-xiiur  wm  liiit  hh  a  fiatlxT  in 

tliL-  ']nlu:iii'.     v.-],;  it  „-s  not  wiih  that  till-  iln-ani 

hivl  I'-.titiiiiu-.l  to  t:K'  i'i;<l  ir  lii«  lift:?     It  WM  1II.1- 

di-iily  ftii'l  i..iii:r.iHy   .li-vJvi-l.      The   (Minnion-iHl 

ill-tn.^«.'<  nr  ]■•  :!'>-<>  T:W  irMii  pii'liiilifTii  ni  iin  nlhiir 

i-l:isi.us  «n.l  (1.1-  biiikruj-lry  .J  OmstntiU-  inviJviHl 

ttir  i^vl  ill  I '-'  >  aii-l  v:i'.-iL-Mnc:it(  t<i  tin-  iiiiHiuiit 

(if  aUHtl  i.v.i<.'iNi.     lii^  u',,ilih,  lii.l.iiL  liiul  bn-n 

■liii'Mt  wlii>i1y  :i;'.i-'iry  i  f<r  )ii:  lubl  Uvn  juil  f»T  liii     . 

viirkil  cliitllv  \.y  l.lll*.  ii!i<l  tlu'4u  ultimati-Ii-  jiriTiil  i      EnjElilll  lller.Ltun-  iiri'.wiit*  Ivn  memorahtv  inj 

ndu(.-li.-S!i.      Ill    till:    init:i;<i.viiK'iit    iif   hU    piiUii-h-    flnlcinj.'cvi>ntii  vliifli  tiaTu  ncrcr  Utn  iuirUIcIrI  in 

iiic  Ikiuh',  S'.'tl'K   KlLM^-itv  H^i^   to   liiiTL-   t.it-    uTiv  utIiFr  iijtU):!.    TIk'  flrst  if,  MilKin  atlvrnind  ia 

raki-n    him:    iiti':.Ii -it.lc    ir..rk«    vlti'    |irintH    in    tiiin,  Mlml.  iiimI  in  nilif.irtunp,  cnlLTing  upuu  Hw 

tliou9iui<l< ;  >ii<1  wliilu  Ilii'iC  losaci  wt-rc  yi'.irly  oc-  .  iMiniHwitiun  of  u  ei^nt  ciiiu  thst  vu  to  detLimint 


nii-n.4al  (li'tionilTulinn  of  JaiiiLt  Ilalhinti 
oiTLtl   <Ii;.iNi>i.     ]f  till!  W.U  a  l^.it  in  llic  pnrl't     I 
■cut'-IiHin,  iiL-v(T.  it  mi);ht  lu  naiil,  ilid  man  ni^ 
n  ilikT  i-ITift*  b'  niL«m  thu  honimr  uf  hi*  uoa.   ■] 
][i:vnulil  It'ttn  to  n»ovGrtiirc<  if  LHnniiKtiliiiii  >iiti    . 
hi*  iivliliirf — his  imlv  ili:miin.l  w»«  Tin  time.    He 
ci-Hicl  -iLiinc  iho  )i«n»ur*  f.w  nil  S-iXland.'  *oM  vff 
III*  F.Iinliunih  hi'iii-.  nn.l  tiilcing  Lidu'ini^  tim, 
liihninil  \m\  s«int1y  at  hiii  litirrary   tiuks.    *  He    | 
fiiiiiitain  *at  nvuki'iinl  fVoni  ii«  i'limrut  kmmm 
us  if  the  fpirit  of  iiiRii'tion  lin'I  Ininblol  It  Sn  hit 
p:i<«uA'>*    In  f->ur  yciira  lie  li.ul  rcaliud  hr  bit 


Lii  future  fame,  ami  lia/anl  tlicglorj'of  liisiimiitrj- 
in  i»iiilK>tili'in  witli  wliat  lia>l  lirvn  Hi-liii-vvil  in  tlic 
tlan^iu  nevn  »f  Rnti<iuirv.  Tlie  cotuitvnu'rt  t»  tlii< 
nuUu  iiii:turu  U  WaltiT  Miiitt,  at  nuiiriy  tlie  s.iino 
ase,  tiia  private  afllun  in  ruin,  unik-rtukiiti;  to  li<iiii- 
dati!,  by  llitvlli^tual  liiluHini  uluiw,  a  ilulit  of  £  1  IT.IHHI. 
Jliitli  tiukH  niaj'  \m!  L-lauvfl  wiili  ttw  mural  BUlilinie 
of  lifu.  G-liiry,  i>an:  iiii'l  uniullli.nl,  wan  thu  ruling 
aim  and  mi>tln)  uf  Mlltun ;  hiiniiur  ninl  iiilivrily 
finruLiI  the  iiH-tntii-M  hi  i^'ull.  Neitlu-r  thniiik 
from  the  ihiuly  i>r>M(H.iiti<>n  i>f  hii  iii^ntin  wlr-im- 
powd  UbiHir.  lint  yciirs  nilUil  mi,  h'iiiuhu  reliirnnil 
ami  im'OCil  avay,  niiiiiliit  irabllR  c&rv*  anil  priVHte 
caliuiiitf,  anil  tlui  imfwru  of  inLivasinK  iiiflmiitki, 
ere  tlic  tnil  noirii  nmiiM  <:li>uil«  nnil  (C'lrtn*  wa« 
while  in  tlic  fii'lil.  In  six  i-cirs  Milton  hait  rcalincd 
the  ot^Oft  iiT  lii*  liopw  anJ  prnyi-ri  by  tlw  (»ii)pli.>- 
tiim  of  I'uniiliA!  liiHt.  Ilia  ta>k  was  iKiiie;  th« 
Scl'l  of  Rlory  was  Ka.\n&l ;  liu  lii-IJ  in  lit*  liaml  hi* 
pnujiiirt  ti>  linimirtnlitv.  In  six  }'e:ira  Siiitt  luul 
ni-arly  n-iu^hiul  thu  u»:it  of  Ills  anihiliini.  lU-  IkiiI 
tannLtl  the  widu  litlji  of  roinanue,  unit  the  public 


Iinil  libornltv  rrv'nr>1iMl  thi'ir  illiistriuns  £iviHUit& 
The  iiULiiiiit'e  prizu  was  nilliiii  vifw,  imil  the  wntU 
cIkitiiI  him  on.  (>n).i>rlv  lULlii.'ipiitiiiic  liii  triumph) 
but  lliu  vii'tin-  sank  exhauMisl  on  ihi:  courw.  lb 
liail  iptnt  hi«  Uli-  in  the  Ftrniniti^  The  Btmig  maa 
vna  Imvcil  iliiwn,  oiid  his  lirint;  lionoor,  gcniiu,  mnl 
inti'gritv.  wvTC  extinRui'bnl  bv  ilelirium  anil  dc-alb. 
Ill  Fji>ni'tr>-  1S3U  Sivlt  liad  nn  attack  ufpuralyni. 
., .._.    ,1    .   .._.._         _  .  .  j.^^ 

.  i»  n  meant  rf 
withilruwiiiji  him  IVuiii  mimtal  Ipoiir,  tn  umlcrbike 
a  foreiirn  tour,  'ilii-  nilmiralty  runiiihtil  a  shiprf 
wnr,  nnil  tliu  pia-t  (iiikil  for  Malta  niwl  Xaplei.  At 
thu  litter  place  be  nviik'd  Ihim  thn  17ih  uf  IK-cem- 
h(T  isni  ti>  tlu-  16lh  of  April  ftill.iwiiit;.  Ik-  •UU 
lalwunid  nt  utiltnishcd  runianiiii,  but  hi*  niinj  was 
in  ruins.  From  Xai>lei  the  pnet  Hvnt  to  Koin.'. 
On  tlie  nth  ofMiiyltobefan  liisn-timi  honi»«-ardi^ 
anil  rcaclwil  I.<inili>ii  on  the  I.^h  of  June.  Aitalher 
nttiiL'k  of  a]Ki|ik'xy,  cumhliuil  with  pnralvtii,  luid 
Uid  proitralu  hii  powers,  and  hu  waa  conVeyed  to 
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Abbotsford  a  helpless  and  almost  unconscious  wreck. 
He  lingered  on  fur  some  time,  listening  occasionally 
to  passages  rc^  to  him  from  the  Bibb,  and  from  Iiis 
fsTOurite  author  Crabbe.  Once  he  tried  to  write, 
but  hi 9  Angers  would  not  close  upon  the  pen.  He 
never  spoke  of  his  literary  labours  or  success.  At 
times  his  imagination  was  busy  prei>aring  for  the 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford ; 
at  othi:r  times  he  was  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Scottish  judge,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mcm- 
I  bers  of  his  own  family.  Ilis  mind  never  appeared 
j  to  wander  in  iU  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
i  hid  filled  all  Europe  with  his  fame.  This  we  learn 
'  from  undoubted  authority,  anjl  the  fact  is  of  interest 
I  in  literary  history.  But  tlu  f  -ontest  was  soon  to  be 
I  orer ;  *  the  plou<{h  was  neanng  the  end  of  the  fnr- 
I  row.*  'Aliout  half-past  one,  p.m.,*  says  Mr  liOck- 
hart,  'ou  the  2l8t  of  September  1832,  Sir  Walter 
'   breathe*!  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 

■  It  was  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open — and  so  ]H.'rfectly  still  that  the  sound 

■  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  liis  car,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Twee<l  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
aodible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.* 

Call  it  not  rain  ;  they  do  not  err 
Who  sftv,  that  when  the  poet  dies, 

Mute  nature  nii>unis  h»^r  worshipper, 
;  And  celebraU-iJ  his  ohsequieu  ; 

Who  say  tall  clifTand  cavern  lone, 
^  For  the  departed  l)ard  make  moan  ; 

I  That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  halm  distil ; 

Thiough  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  ri'idy  ; 

An«l  rivers  teach  their  rush  in;;  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

ha^  Hf  tfu  Last  MimtreL 

The  novelty  and  originality  cif  Scott's  style  of 
poetry,  though  exh.iusted  by  himself,  and  dchased 
by  imitat<trs.  formed  his  flr»it  passport  to  public 
favour  and  applause.  Tlie  Knulisli  reader  had  to 
go  liack  to  Sptmser  and  Chaucer  ere  he  cotdd  find 
10  knightly  ami  chivalrous  a  ptK't,  or  such  paintings 
of  antique  manners  and  institutions.  The  works  of 
the  eMcr  worthies  were  also  obscured  l»y  a  dim  and 
obsolete  phraseology  ;  while  Scott,  in  exi>ression,  sen- 
timent, and  description,  (rould  be  rend  and  under- 
stiKKl  by  all.  Tlie  ixjrfect  clearness  and  transparency' 
of  his  style  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features ;  and 
it  mas  further  aided  by  his  peculiar  versification. 
CoU^ridge  hud  exempli  lied  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
lylhibie  measure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
ports  of  his  'Christahel*  having  been  recited  to 
Scott,  he  adopted  its  wild  rhytlim  and  hannony, 
joining  to  it  some  of  the  abnxptness  and  irregularity 
of  the  old  biill.'iil  metre.  In  his  hands  it  Ixrcame  a 
powerful  and  flexible  instrument,  whether  for  light 
narrative  and  pure  description,  or  for  sc<>ne8  of 
tngir  wildness  ami  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
dcfith  of  Constance  in  '  Marmion.*  or  the  swell  and 
sgitation  of  a  battle-field.  The  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm requisite  for  a  chivalnms  \KHit  Scott  ]X)S- 
sesscd  in  an  emiiienl|kgrec.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
shipper of  *  hoar  ant^llity.  lie  was  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers  (thirty-fimr  years  of  age)  when  the 
Lay  was  published,  and  was  perhaps  better  in- 
fimned  on  such  subjects  than  any  other  man  living. 
Border  story  and  romanit;  had  been  the  study  and 
the  passion  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  *  Marmion ' 
ind  *  Ivanhoe,'  or  in  building  AblK)tsford.  he  was 
impelled  by  a  naturftl  and  irresistible  impulse.  The 
baronial  castle,  the  court  and  camp — the  wild  High- 
land cliAie,  feud,  and  foray— the  antique  blaxonrj, 
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and  institutions  of  feudalism,  were  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  imaginatitm.     Then,  his  powers 
of  descriptiim  were  unequalleil — certainly  never  sur- 
{Missed.     His  landsc:ii>es,  his  characrters  and  situa- 
tions, were  idl  real  delineations ;  in  general  eflect  and 
individual  details,  thej'  were  equidly  i>erfect.     None 
of  his  contemiK)raries  had  the  same  picturesqueness, 
fancy,  or  inventi(m;  none  so  graphic  in  depicting 
manners  and  customs ;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
incidents ;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.     Ilis  diction 
was  proverbially  careless  and  incorrect.     Neither  in 
prose  nor  |>oetry  was  Scott  a  polished  writer.     He 
hxikcd  only  at  bn)nd  and  general  eflbcts  ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictun-s,  not  melody.     Whatever  could 
Ix;  grouiK'd  and  descrilKnl,  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangible,  lay  within  his  reach.     Below  the  surface 
he  hud  less  jiower.     The  language  of  the  heart  was 
not  his  familiar  stud}* ;  the  passions  did  not  obey 
his  call.    The  cimtrasted  effects  of  pasrticm  and  situa* 
tion  he  could  j)ortray  vividly  and  distinctly — the  sin 
ami  suffering  of  ("onstance,  the  rcniorse  of  Marmion 
and    Hertram,   the   pathetic  character   of  Wilfrid, 
the  knightly  grace  of  I'itz-James,  and  the  rugged 
virtut'S  and  savage  deatii  of  Koderick  i)hu,  arc  all 
fine  siK'cimcns  of  monU  ])ainting.    Bynm  has  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  p<Ht  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  parapbras^-d  the  sterner  passage's  of  Scott 
But  even  in  these  ghMMiiy  and  i)owc'rful  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thoughts  and  exprt^^sion.     There  are  no  talismanic 
worils  that  pierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory ; 
none  of   the   imfuigsiontMl   and    R-lloctive  style  of 
Byron,  tlie  meliMliuus  {mtlios  of  CamplxOl,  or  the 
pnifound    synii>athy   of  Wonlswortli.      The  gn^at 
strength  of  S<'ott  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  prolific 
richness  (>f  his  fancv,  ami  tlie  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  (M)IU%:t,  and  arrange  such 
a  nmltiiudi.'  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  for  stirring  and  romantic  iioetry  in 
the  most  minute  and  barren   antiquarian  details ; 
and  that  could  reanimate  the  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  scenery  and  manners  with  a  vividness 
and  energy  unknown  since  the  iM*riud  of  Homer. 

llie  '  Lay  of  the  Ljist  Minstn-r  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  wntury,  related  by  a  minstrel,  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  character  (»f  the  aged  minstrel, 
antl  that  of  Margaret  «)f  Branksome,  are  very  finely 
drawn:  iVloraine,  a  coarse  B«>rder  chief,  or  moss- 
triMip^r,  is  also  a  vigonms  i)ortrait ;  and  in  the 
docription  of  the  march  of  the  English  anny,  the 
iHTsonal  combat  with  Musgrave,  and  the  other 
feudal  :iccess(>ries  of  the  piece,  we  have  finished 
pictures  of  the  ohlen  time.  The  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  it 
placed.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  canto  form 
an  extinisite  setting  to  the  dark  feudal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  poem. 
The  minstrel  is  thus  described: — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  niinf^trel  was  infirm  and  old; 
Ilis  withered  check  and  tresrcs  gmy, 
S<'emcil  to  have  known  a  better  ilay  ; 
The  har]),  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  or])han  l>oy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  ho 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  wcll-a-day  I  their  date  was  fled ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead; 
And  he,  neglected  and  opprc8se«l, 
Wishcil  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rost. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfry  borne, 
Ho  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
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No  longer  courted  and  caremed, 

H  igh  placed  in  hall  a  irelconie  guest. 

He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gaj 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart *s  throne ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  called  hi^  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loTed  to  hear. 

Not  less  picturesqoe  are  the  following  pasMgef, 
which  instantly  became  popular : — 

[DetcripHon  t^fMelroae  Al>bey.'] 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Oo  Tisit  it  bv  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafled  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  liye  and  die  ; 

Wueii  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dead  man's  grare^ 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  Derer  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stono^ 

By  toliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twizt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint. 
Whose  ima^e  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  nndst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kiased  the  holy  nane, 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  Moody  stain* 

[Lore  of  Country.] 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  foottttcps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  w^ll : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  thoueh  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundlcs.shis  wealth  as  \vi»h  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dyine,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonourcd,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia!  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  I 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Land  of  my  sircfi !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band  ^«* 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  I 


Still  as  1  view  each  well-knowij  scene. 

Think  what  Is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  kft; 

And  thus  1  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

Bv  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Thouffh  none  should  guide  my  feeble  waj; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

'  Marmion*  is  a  tale  of  Floddcn  Field,  the  fate  of 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  memorable  en- 
gagement The  poem  does  not  possess  the  nnitr  and 
completeness  of  the  Lay,  but  if  it  has  greater  faults, 
it  has  also  greater  beauties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  opening  staniu 
of  this  romance: — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  de^ 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  wecm 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  hiffh. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  a<raiu  the  western  blaxe, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gaj. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search^ 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

The  same  minute  painting  of  feudal  times  chane- 
terises  lx)tli  poems,  but  by  a  strange  oversight  (soon 
seen  and  regretted  by  the  author)  the  hero  is  msde 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  unsuited  to 
a  chivalrous  and  half-civilized  age.  Tlic  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmion,  are  amoi^ 
Scott^s  most  spirited  descriptions,  llie  forn>er  it 
related  as  seen  from  a  neighbouring  hill;  and  the 
progress  of  the  action— tlic  hurry,  impetuosity,  an<i 
confusion  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  difiercnt  annies 
rally  or  arc  repulsed — is  given  with  such  animation, 
that  the  whole  scene  is  brought  before  the  res<)?r 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  first  tremendous 
onset  is  thus  dashed  oflT,  with  inimitable  power,  by 
the  mighty  minstrel : — 

IBatde  of  Flo^m,} 

*  But  see !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.' 

And  sudden  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  Kharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  roll  ins  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotlan<rs 

As  doBD  the  hill  they  broke ; 
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Nor  rnftrtial  lihout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  inarch  ;  their  tread  al<Mie, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  raountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
Aa  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiend's  in  upper  air. 
Lonff  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  ca.<it ; 
And,  fintt,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
AboTc  the  brightening  cloud  a{. pears  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plunu'd  cre>ts  of  chieftains  brare, 
Floating  like  fiMim  upon  the  ware ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  sec: 
Wide  ragcyl  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook ,  and  f<ilohion'<  flu.shcd  amain  ; 
Fell  Kiigland*s  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
Crests  ruse,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 

[■Tiening  fell  on  the  deadly  strujrgle.  and  the  spectators 
forced  from  the  ngitating  Hveno.] 

But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  (loath. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  haile*!. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  aiit(aile<l : 
Front,  fl:ink,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  i>hafi!4  a<«  enow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Thou«;h  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbniken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  >ipoarnien  still  made  good 
Their  dark  imi>cnetrable  wo(k1, 
Each  tfti'pping  where  his  ooniradc  stood. 

The  instant  tliat  he  iell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  i>halaiix  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noblo,  s(j[uire  like  knight. 

As  foarlesMlv  and  well  ; 
Till  utter  tlurkncss  closetl  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  ho«<t  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  bai'k  from  strife  hi:*  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
Al  mountain -waves  fr^mi  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  frtenien  know; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

DiAnolvis  in  kilei^dew. 
TwcedV  echoes  hcara  the  ceaseless  plash. 
While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flmlden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flo«lden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 

The  hero  rcoi'ivcs  his  death-wound,  and  is  borne  off 
the  field.  TliL'  description,  detached  from  the  context, 
loses  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingled  eflTects  of 
mcnt.ll  agony  and  physiad  suffering,  of  remorse  and 
death,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  war,  if 
described  with  much  sublimity: — 

[Death  of  Jfarmion.] 

"When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 

Around  *g<'^n  Manuiou  wildly  ^tare : 

*  Where*s  ll.irry  Hlount  ?  Fi'tz-Eustace  where  I 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare! 

Redeem  my  {H'nnon — charge  agnin  ! 

Cry — "  Muriiiiun  to  the  rescue !" — Vain  I 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  neVr  l>e  heard  again! 

Yet  my  la*«t  th(»ught  is  Kngluml's: — fly; 

To  I)acre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

Tell  him  his  Kqu.vlron'*  up  to  bring. 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 

His  life-bloo«l  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

Ednnin<l  i.-*  down — my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  It-ft. 

I^t  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire — 

With  Che-^ter  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Srotland\s  central  host, 

Or  viclttry  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice  i  Hence,  varletsl  fly! 

I^ave  Manuion  here  alone — to  die.* 

They  parted,  and  uUne  Le  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  frr»ni  the  sight  away, 

Till  jiain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 

And  half  he  nmnnurcd — *  Is  there  none, 
Of  all  mv  halls  have  nurst. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  bleswil  water  frrim  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  1* 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

I'ncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  f<hado 

Ily  the  light  quivering  tts{K-n  made  ; 

When  p.iin  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  with  the  ban^rs  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  iiigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  vi>ice  alone  slie  hears, 

Sees  but  the  'lying  man. 
She  Ktr>oj)cd  her  by  the  runnel's  si<Ie, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  cuniling  in  th**  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 
In  a  stone  ba«<on  fell. 
Above,  some  half-woni  letters  say, 

Drinit  tocarQ.  pilgrim,  tirtnlt  avCti.  priff. 
ifor.  the  kinti  ttul.  of.  $pbil  C^icq. 

112^11)0.  fall  tit  this  cro»  anti.  tocU. 
She  fillc<l  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  sur{)rise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supi>orting  Mann  ion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  nf  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  drmiik  Ix>rd  3kf»nn'ion  of  tlie  waTe, 
Ana,  EK  fehc  htiK>pe<l  his  brow  to  lare^ 

*  U  it  the  hand  of  Clarp/  he  said, 

'  Or  injured  Constance, bathes  inj  head?' 

Then,  an  rcineiubrance  rose — 
'  Speak  not  to  me  of  »hnft  or  prayer  1 

I  muMt  redrcsM  her  woes. 
Short  ii]iace,  few  words  *^  mine  to  span ; 
Foiy^Te  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  I' 

*  AlaH  !'  flhe  itaid,  *the  while— 
0  think  of  jour  immortal  weal  ! 
In  vain  for  Conftnnce  i**  rour  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  fule.* 

Lord  Mannion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  buntt  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  hi.«  wounded  side. 

•  Then  it  was  truth  1* — h«  j.aid — *  I  knew 
That  the  dark  prc.xagc  nmst  bo  true. 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  wLt>m  belongs 
The  rengeancc  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  mc  but  a  <lay ! 
For  waoiting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priefltH  slain  on  the  altar  stone^ 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder^  lance. 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 

Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labour  Clara  bound, 
And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
Hie  monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 
Dxhausted  all  the  church's  prayers  ; 
P>cr,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  car, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 

*  In  the  fwt  biitfley  borne  dotcn  by  theflyina, 
W/tere  viinrjlea  war**  rattle  tcith  (/roans  of  the  dying/* 

So  the  notes  rung  ; 

•  Avoid  thee,  fiend  ! — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  I 

0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Kedeemer's  grace  divine  ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss ! 
By  many  a  death -bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

Dut  never  aught  like  this.' 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale, 

And — Stanley !  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  '  Victory  ! 
Chaige,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley,  on  1' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

We  may  contrast  with  this  the  ailemi  and  appalling 
death-scene  of  Koderick  l)hu,  in  the  *  iMdy  of  the 
Lake.*  The  savage  chief  expires  while  listening  to 
a  talc  chanted  by  the  bard  or  minstrel  of  liia  clan: — 

At  first,  the  chieftain  to  his  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time ; 

That  motion  ceased ;  yet  feeling  strong. 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song : 

At  length  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  minhtrel's  melody  can  hear ; 

Ills  face  grows  sharp  ;  his  hands  are  clenched. 

As  if  some  |»ang  his  heart-strings  wrenched  ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

la  itemly  fixed  on  vacancy : 


I 
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Thus  motionless  and  moanleii  diw 
Hit  parting  breath,  stout  Iloderick  Dkn. 

The  *  Lady  of  the  Lake'  ia  more  richly  ptctureqa 
than  either  of  the  former  poema,  and  the  plot  ii 
more  regular  and  interesting.  '  The  subject,'  nyi 
Sir  James  Blackintosh,  Ms  a  common  Highind 
imxptiun ;  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lowlands  aflfonls  the  best  contrast  of  niaoMn 
— where  the  scenery  afibrds  the  noblest  sulgcci  of 
description — and  where  the  wild  dan  is  so  near  tp 
the  court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with 
the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king,  u 
exiled  lord,  and  a  high-born  beauty.  The  whdt 
narrative  is  very  fine.'  It  was  the  most  popultf  <tf 
the  author's  poems :  in  a  few  months  twenty  tiiot- 
sand  copies  were  sold,  and  the  district  where  the 
action  of  the  pncm  lay  was  visited  by  oonntlas 
thousands  of  tourists.  With  this  work  closed  the 
great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet.  *  Itukcby,*  a  tsle 
of  the  P'nglish  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads,  was  eon- 
sidered  a  failure,  though  displaying  the  utmost  sit 
and  talent  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  ms- 
sion.  *  Don  Roderick'  is  vastly  inferior  to  *  UifkAjt 
and  *  Ilaruld'  and  *  Triermain '  are  but  faint  coplei 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  finely  finished  in  smns 
of  the  tender  pjissages.  The  *  I>ord  of  the  Isles'  if 
of  a  higher  moo<l.  It  is  a  Scottish  story  of  the  days 
of  Bruce,  and  has  the  characteristic  fire  and  anima- 
ticm  of  the  niinstrt'l,  when,  like  Uob  Roy,  he  has  bii 
foot  on  his  native  heath.  Bannoekbum  may  be 
compared  with  Flixlden  Field  in  energy  of  descrip- 
tion, though  the  poet  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
chronicler  and  antiquary.  The  interest  of  the  tile 
is  not  well  sustained  throughout,  and  its  chief  at- 
traction consists  in  the  descriptive  p*»wers  of  the 
author,  who,  bei<idcs  his  feudal  halls  and  battles,  hai 
drawn  the  magiiiflcent  sceuerj'  of  the  West  High- 
lands  (the  cave  of  Staffa,  and  the  dark  desolate  gran- 
deur of  tho  Coriusk  hikes  and  mountains)  with  equal 
truth  and  sublimity.  The  lyrical  pieces  of  Scott  arc 
often  very  happy.  The  old  ballad  strains  may  be 
Siiid  to  have  been  his  original  nutriment  as  a  poet, 
and  he  is  consequently  often  warlike  and  romantic 
in  his  songs.  But  he  has  also  gaiety,  archness,  and 
tenderness,  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  the  hearti 
he  never  fails  to  paint  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 

Young  Lochinrar. 

[From  *  BfanDlaa.*] 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none^ 
Ho  nnle  all  unanned,  and  he  rode  all  alone ! 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar! 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stoney 

lie  swam  the  Esk  river  where  fonl  there  was  non^^ 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Nethcrbv  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

'Mong  bride's-mcn,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all  I 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his^and  on  his  sword-* 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word— 

*  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war! 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal  ?  young  Lord  I^iochinvart' 

'  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  tou  denied : 
Iiove  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide! 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  I 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  laTi 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochiiinrf 
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TIm  bride  kisied  tlw  goblet ;  tbe  knight  took  it  ap, 
He  oojiflfed  off  the  wise,  ftiid  he  threw  down  the  cup ! 
8be  looked  down  to  bloah,  and  she  looked  up  to  righ, 
With  m  miile  <m  her  lipe  and  a  tear  in  her  eje. 
He  took  her  aoft  hand,  ere  her  mother  oonld  bar— 
*  Now  tread  we  a  meanire!'  laid  joong  Lochinnur. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  io  loyelj  her  face, 
That  nerer  a  hall  each  a  galliard  did  grace  I 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  fi&er  did  ftime, 
And  the  bridegroom  etood  dangling  hia  bonnet  and 

plume. 
And  the  bride-nuddena  whiipered,  '  Twere  better  bj 


To  have  matched  our  fiur  couiin  with  young  Lochin- 
rarl' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  thej  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  chaiger 

■tood  near. 
So  light  to  the  cronpe  the  faXt  lady  be  iwung^ 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
*  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  Dush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  haTe  fleet  steeds  that  follow  V  qnoth  young 

IjochinTar. 

There  was  moonting  'mong  Gmmes  of  the  Netherby 


dan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  MosgiaTes,  they  rode  and  they 
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There  was  laeinf  and  chasinff  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see  I 
So  daring  in  lore,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  LochinTir  t 

Cofonomm 

CFnm  the  <  Lady  of  the  Lsln.<] 

He  is  gone  on  the  mounUun, 

He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  ram-drops  shall  bonoWi 
Bnt'to  us  comes  no  dieering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  eazs  that  are  hoaxyi 
But  the  Toioe  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  ^oiy; 
The  autumn  winds  xuuiing. 

Waft  the  leares  that  are  searesty 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

Whoi  blighting 
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Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,! 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  I 
Like  the  dew  on  the  moontain^ 

Like  the  foam  on  the  rirer. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain^ 

Thou  art  gone^  and  for  ererl 

Fibroeh  lif  Doma  Dhu 
CWMHsB  tar  CsmpMI'k '  Albjm'k  Anthdoiy,'  ItM.} 

Pibrodi  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  «r  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  ConuiL 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  t 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Oentles  and  Commons  I 


>  Or  asrri.*  tbe  hollow  ride  of  the  hID,  whsn  fsmo  usoallj 
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Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

Fn»n  mountun  so  rockyi 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Axe  at  Inrerloehy. 
Come  ereiy  hill-platd,  and 

T^e  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  ereiy  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  liand  that  beut  onel 

LeaTO  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leaye  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leare  the  deer,  leave  the  steSTf 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fiehting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  taigiss. 

Come  as  the  winds  oome^  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  bladeSi 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  I 

[2V8ie.] 
[Fkom  the  *  Antiquary.*] 

Whr  sitt'st  thou  by  that  mined  hall, 
Ihou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  gray  t 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall 
^  ponder  how  it  passed  away  t 

*  Know'st  thou  not  mef  the  Deep  Voice  cried, 

'  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused-^ 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  f 

Before  my  breath,  like  biasing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

•  Are  foundM,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief- 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief. 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  pait  for  ever  I' 

[Hynm  qftke  Hebrew  McUdJ] 
[From  ■  Ivanhoa*] 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came^ 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flama. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  (glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  cnmsonod  sands 

Returned  the  fieiy  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hjian  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  betwMB. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amase. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thv  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  tneir  own. 
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bat  many  eiron  nf  tante  and  judfnnent.  The  mi- 
neral ile  |»r/int0  were  fiercely  as*aile<i.  the  merits  over- 
IfKiked.  in  a  witty  critique  in  the  Eilinburgh  Review 
(uiiilenit'K)il  to  be  written  by  I»nl  Brougham ).  and 
the  younsr  p«*t  rpplied  by  his  viponms  satire.  Eng- 
tUh  DitrtU  and  Scotrh  Het'ietrerx^  which  disamu-ii. 
if  it  dill  not  discninflt,  his  opjKjnent.  While  his 
name  was  thus  rising  in  renown,  Byron  left  En^iland 
for  a  diurj*  of  fnrc-i^'n  travel,  and  in  two  years 
Tisited  the  classi-  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
re<iiilL-<I  s')me  time  in  (in.t-<;e  and  Turkey.  In  the 
•prints  of  1*^12  a|i{»ean.'d  the  twi>  first  cantos  of 
ChiUe  Hard'!,  the  fruit  of  his  foreijrn  wanderings, 
anil  his  splendidly  enrirhtd  and  matured  poetical 
taste.  *  I  awoke  one  morning!,*  he  said.  *and  found 
myself  fa mriUH.*  A  rapid  succt-ssion  of  eastern  tales 
folio we<l —tlirj  Giaour  and  the  Jiriile  of  Ahttdus  in 
1A13:  th>;  (.\tr>,nir  and  Lara  in  l!=<14.  In  the  riiilik*. 
lie  lijul  hhown  his  mastery  over  the  complicated 
Spei.scriiiii  stnii/.a:  in  thtrse  he  adopted  the  heroic 
couplet,  and  t!ie  lifjliter  verse  of  S'ott,  with  e<|Uiil 
frei.*«lom  ami  sufcess.  No  poet  liad  ever  nn)re  c(mi- 
niand  i^f  tlie  stores  of  the  Kn^lisli  lan^iaj^e.  At 
this  Huspir-iuUH  and  exultant  jM-'riod,  Byron  was  tlie 
idol  of  the  ^ay  circles  of  I>ondon.  lie  indul^^d  in 
all  tlieir  ple;i!(ur(.s  and  exit-sscs— studying  \\y  fits 
and  starts  at  midnight,  t<i  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  rejiutation.  Satiety  and  dis;:ust  8ucceirdc<l 
to  this  n>und  of  heartless  pleasures,  and  in  a  better 
mrxni,  thouuh  without  any  fixed  attachment,  lie 
pn)poserl  and  wa«  acc«*ptet1  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
lieirL'Ss,  Miss  Milbanke.  daughter  of  Sir  Halph  Mil- 
banke,  a  baronet  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
union  c:ut  a  chade  on  his  hitherto  bright  career. 
A  twelvemonth's  extravagitnce,  embarrassments, 
and  misunderstandings,  disMilvcd  the  union,  and 
the  hwly  n?tireil  to  the  country  seat  of  her  parents- 
from  the  discord  and  perplexity  <if  her  own  home. 
She  refused,  like  the  wife  of  Milton,  to  return,  and 
the  world  of  Kngland  seemed  to  applaud  her  reso- 
lution. One  chilli  (now  the  Countess  of  l^velace) 
was  the  fruit  of  this  unhappy  marriage.  Before 
the  separation  took  phu'c.  Byron's  muse,  which  had 
been  luileil  or  <leadened  by  the  (^iinparative  calm 
of  d<>mestic  life,  was  stimulated  to  activity  by  his 
deejiening  misfortunes,  and  he  pro<iiice<l  the  Sitgt 
of  (*orinlh  and  Parinina,  Miserable,  ri-ckless,  yet 
mnsf'ious  of  his  own  newly  -  awakened  strength, 
Byron  left  England — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more ! — 

and  visiting  France  and  Bru8S(.'ls,  pursued  his  course 
along  the  Khine  to  Geneva.  Here,  in  six  months. 
he  had  composed  the  thinl  canto  of*  Childe  Handd,* 
and  the  Prmmer  of  Chilhm.  II is  mental  energy 
gatlif>re<l  force  from  the  loneliness  of  Iiis  situation, 
an<l  his  disgust  with  his  native  country.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  next  breathed  its  ins]ii- 
ration :  Manfred  and  the  lament  of  Tasso  were 
pnNlur>e<l  in  1817.  In  the  following  year,  whilst 
residing  chiefly  at  Veni<!e,  and  making  one  memor- 
able visit  to  lifime,  he  completed  '  Childe  Harold,* 
and  threw  off  his  light  humonms  poem  of  Bcppo, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  more  easy  and  gi'nial  manners 
of  the  continent  on  his  excitable  tcmiierament 
\t  Vtnice,  and  afterwards  at  Itivenna,  Byron  re- 
■lided  till  1821,  wnting  various  works — Mazepjnu 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Dvn  Juan,  and  his  dramas 
<'f  Marino  Faliero,  Sardanapalun^  the  Two  Foscari, 
Wemar,  Cain,  the  Deformed  Transformed,  &c.  The 
year  1822  he  passed  chiefly  at  Pisa,\rontinuin}r  *  Don 
Juan.'  which  ultimately  extended  to  fifteen  cantos. 
Wc  have  not  touchiMl  on  his  private  history  or  in- 
dulgcn(!es.  Ilis  genius  hml  Ix'gun  to  *pale  its  fire:' 
Uis  dramas  were  stiff,  decUniaturj,  and  undramatic ; 


and  the  aoccettiTe  cantoi  of  *  Don  Juan'  betrayed  ' 
the  downward  course  of  the  poet's  habits.  The  wit  ' 
and  knowledge  of  that  wonderfhl  poem — its  pasiia^ 
variety,  and  originality — were  now  debased  witk 
inferior  matter ;  and  the  world  saw  with  njoidDf 
the  poet  break  away  from  his  Circean  enchantmenti^ 
and  enter  upon  a  new  and  nobler  field  of  ezertioL 
He  had  sympathised  deeply  with  the  Italian  Csr- 
bonari  in  their  efforts  for  freedom,  but  a  still  more 
interesting  country  and  people  claimed  his  support. 
His  youthful  travels  and  poetical  enthusiasm  itill 
enileartd  the  *  blue  Olympus*  to  his  rccoDectioD,  snd 
in  the  summer  of  1 823  he  set  sail  fur  Greece,  to  aid  in 
the  struggle  for  its  independence.  His  anangeiMnti 
were  maide  with  judgment,  as  wcU  as  gencnritf. 
Byron  knew  mankind  well,  and  his  plans  tot  fm 
recovery  and  regi>ncration  of  Greece  crinoed  a  qibit 
of  patriotic  freedom  and  warm  sympathy  wM  tht 
oppresseii,  happily  tempered  with  practinl  wfsdoii 
and  discretion.  He  arrived,  after  some  danger  sad 
delay,  at  ^lissolonghi,  in  Western  Greece^  on  tbe 
4th  of  January  1S24.  All  was  dis<.-onl  and  conflaiai 
— a  militar}'  mob  and  contending  chiefs — ^tnriNilaMI^ 
rapacity,  and  fraud.  In  three  months  be  bad  doM 
much,  by  his  influence  and  money,  to  compoae  diflb- 
rences,  repress  cruelty,  and  Introdnoe  order.  Hk 
fluctuating  and  un(X'rtain  health,  howerer,  gm 
way  under  so  severe  a  discipline.  On  the  9th  tL 
April  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  whilst 
taking  his  daily  ride,  and  an  attack  f«f  fever  and 
rheumatism  followed,  l^^mpt  and  copious  bleeding 
might  have  subdued  the  inflammation,  but  to  this 
remeily  Byron  was  strongly  opfN)sed.  It  was  at 
length  resorted  to  after  seven  days  of  increasing 
fever,  but  the  disease  was  then  too  powerful  for 
remedy.  Tlie  patient  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
and,  though  conscious  of  appn»aching  death,  could 
only  mutter  some  indistinct  exj^ressions  aUmt  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  child.  He  lay  insensible  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and,  opening  his  eyvs  for  a 
moment,  shut  them  for  ever,  and  expired  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  April  1S24.  The  people  of 
Greece  publicly  numnictl  for  the  IrreparaMe  loss 
they  had  sustainiil,  and  the  sentiment  of  grief  was 
W)on  conveyetl  to  the  i>oet's  native  country,  where 
his  name  w:ls  still  a  talisman,  and  his  early  death 
was  felt  by  all  as  a  personal  calamity.  The  body 
of  Byron  was  bn>ught  to  Kngl:ind,  and  after  lying 
in  state  in  London,  was  interre<l  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  village  church  of  Huckiiall,  near  New  stead. 

Byron  has  been  sometimes  compareti  with  Bums. 
Death  and  gi'uius  have  levelled  mere  external  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  peer  and  peasant  stand  on  the 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  gaze  and  scrutiny  of 
])osterity.  Both  wrote  directly  from  strong  personal 
((.•elings  and  impulses ;  both  were  the  slaves  of  irre- 
gular, uncontrolled  passion,  and  the  prey  of  disap- 
I>ointcd  hopes  and  constitutional  melancholy;  and 
lM)th  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
activity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  early  age.  We 
allow  for  the  errors  of  Burns*8  position,  and  Byron*k 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  construction. 
Negl<H;tcd  in  his  youth — thwarted  in  his  first  lore 
— left  without  control  or  domestic  influence  when 
his  passicms  were  strongest — 


Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of 

intoxicated  with  early  success  and  the  incense  of 
almost  universal  admiration,  his  irregularities  mutt 
be  regarded  nu>rc  with  pity  than  reprehension. 
After  his  unhappy  marriage,  the  picture  is  clouded 
with  darker  sha<Iows.  The  wild  license  of  his  con- 
tinental life  it  would  l>e  impossible  to  justify.  Uis 
excesses  liecainc  habitual,  and  impaired  both  his 
genius  and  Ids  strengtlu     He  struggled  on  with 
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to  canvass ;  and  the  meditations  of  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  particular  events  which  adorned  or  cursed  the 
soil  he  trod,  are  marked  with  fervour  and  sublimity. 
Thus,  on  tlie  field  of  Albuera,  he  coiyures  up  an  im- 
age of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry  :— 

llmage  of  War."] 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  1 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ! 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  1— the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flaah  on  high  ;— from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphuzy  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood -red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorchetb  all  it  glares  upon. 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  filed,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  surveying  the  ruins  of  Athena,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
gfories,  and  indulging  in  the  most  touching  and 
magnificent  strain  of  his  sceptical  philosophy  : — 

[^Ancient  GreeceJ] 

Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might !  thy  grand  in  soul  f 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were  : 
Firot  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glonr's  goal, 
Thej  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  ! 
A  schoolboy's  talc,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  I 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole. 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  moulderine  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flito  the  shade  of 

power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here  ! 
Come,  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  1 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — ^and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  leam 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  I>eath,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  1     Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies! 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  1 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofty  mound  : 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  falline,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weep9, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  derai-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
oelL 


Look  on  its  broken  areh,  its  ruined  wall. 
Its  chambers  de2K>late,  and  portab  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  tne  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  ejeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wii^dom  and  of  wit. 
And  paraion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit ! 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
'  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.' 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  slumf 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  suflTerers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome  rest. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore. 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  laboun  Hg^t  1 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  I 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right! 

The  third  canto  of  *Childe  Harold'  is  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  than  any  of  his  {Mre- 
vious  productions.  A  new  power  had  been  imparted 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  *  Lenian  lake.*.  He  had 
just  escaped  from  the  strife  of  London  and  his  own 
domestic  unhappiness,  ani^  his  conversations  with 
Shelley  might  also  have  turned  him  more  strongly 
to  this  pure  poetical  source.  An  evening  scene  by 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thus  exquisitely  described  ^^ 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  thb  mountains,  dusk,  yet  dear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen-* 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  ca|>ped  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  ahonf 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  chihlhood  :  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  'm  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  ! 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  stilL 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill— 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dewi 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

A  forcible  contrast  to  this  stiU  scene  is  then  given 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  same  landscape  duzing 
a  thunder  storm : — 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  chanp  I  Oh  nigbti 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strongs 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  not  from  one  lone  eloQd, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongne, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  glorious  ni^i  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  1  lei  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  t 
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Dark-heaTine  ;  boundlcM,  endlen.  And  lublime— 
The  image  of  Etemitj — the  ihrone 
Of  the  Inrisible ;  eren  from  out  thj  tlime 
The  moniten  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  cone 
Obeyi  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  (SkthomleM,  alone. 

And  I  hare  lored  thee,  Ocean!  and  mj  joy 
Of  jouthful  sportA  was  on  thj  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boj 
I  wantoned  with  thj  breakers — thejr  to  me 
Wera  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshenmg  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  wero  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  mjr  hand  upon  thj  mane — as  I  do  here. 

[^11  Italian  Evening  on  the  Banks  qf  the  BreniaJ] 
[From  *  ChQde  Uarold.'] 

The  moon  is  up,  and  jet  it  is  not  night^ 
Sunset  dirides  the  skj  with  her — a  sea 
Of  gloij  streams  along  the  alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains :  hearen  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  daj  joins  the  past  ctcmitj ; 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Diaii's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o*er  half  the  lovelj  hearen  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunnj  sea  hearcs  brightlj,  and  remains 
Rolled  o*er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhoctian  hill. 
As  daj  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :  gcntlj  flows 
The  deep-djed  Drenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  hearen,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  rariet j  diffuse : 
And  now  thej  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strewi 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountainx ;  parting  daj 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  awaj, 
The  last  still  loreliest,  till — His  gone — and  all  is  graj. 

iMidniffht  Scene  in  Rome — the  Coliseum.^ 

[From  *  Manfted.*] 

Hie  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  abore  the  tops 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful  I 

I  linger  jet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

ThMXi  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  stanj  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitaij  loreliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  mj  jouth, 

When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mishtj  Rome : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Wared  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  start 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bajed  bejond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  the  Csssars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  crj,  and,  intemiptedlj. 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cjpresses  bejond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horison,  jet  thej  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    When  the  Csesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  port  which  ipringi  through  lerelled  battlinenti, 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  bc«ith% 

Irj  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloodj  orcus  standi 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  CsBsar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halb 

Grorel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decaj. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rollini  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austeri^ 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Learing  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  plaot 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sorereigns,  who  still  mli 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns  1 

[The  Shipured:.1 
[From  *  Don  Joan.*] 

Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  daj  went  down 

Orcr  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  reil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frovi 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assaiL 
Thus  to  their  hopelenH  ejes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  griuilj  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twclre  dajs  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

•  •  • 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  skj  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  Mtill  the 

Then  some  leaped  orerboanl  with  dreadful  jcU^ 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grare; 

And  the  sea  jawncd  around  her  like  a  hell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemj. 

And  strires  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  unirersal  shriek  there  rushed. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hushed. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dad& 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  with  a  connilsire  splash, 

A  solitarj  shriek,  the  bubbling  crj 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agonj. 

«  •  » 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastlj  crew. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the 

Was  more  robust  and  hard  j  to  the  view ; 
But  ho  died  earlj ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  '  Hearen'i  will  te 
done  I 

I  can  do  nothing ;'  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boj  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deodlj  thought  that  thej  mott  paii 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  nerer  raised 
His  eves  from  ofi^  his  face,  bat  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  erer  on  him  gazed : 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  length  wai  ooM^ 

And  the  boj's  ejes,  which  the  dull  film  half  j^liwd. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roan. 

He  sQueezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  djing  child's  mouth ;  but  in  run  I 
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Hie  boy  expired — the  fkther  held  the  clay. 
And  looked  upon  it  long ;  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  pait, 

He  watdied  it  wistfully,  until  away 
Twae  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  be  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shirering, 

And  gare  no  sign  of  life,  mto  his  limbs  quivering. 

IDmcr^ption  of  ffcddee."] 

[Froni  the  Mme.] 

Her  brow  was  ororhung  with  coins  of  gold 
That  sparkled  o*er  the  auburn  of  her  hair ; 

Her  dnstering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  femue  mould, 
Thej  nearly  reached  her  heels ;  and  in  her  Bit 

There  was  a  something  which  beiipoke  command^ 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

I 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  ;  for  when  to  the  riew 

Forth  from  its  raren  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 

Tls  as  the  snake  late  coiled,  who  pours  his  lengUi, 

And  hurls  at  onoe  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheek's  pore  dye, 
Like  twillffht,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lipsl  that  make  us  sigh 
Brer  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done-* 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

CHaidee  Visits  the  Bhlpwredkod  Don  Josn.] 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 
And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew. 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
And  youne  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew. 

Taking  her  for  her  sister ;  just  the  same 
Mistake  vou  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

Although  ^e  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepped 

All  liroidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That,  like  an  infant,  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopped  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  cloiler,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
^uld  reach  his  blood  ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death, 
Be&t,  with  hushed  li][»,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath.  \ 

-^^J^ttSj  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  rishteoi^sness,  she  leaned ;  and  there 
All  tranqnilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  lyin^ 
»,  vV'*^  him  lay  the/calm  and  stirless  air : 
out  Zoe  the  meantimje  some  eggs  was  frying, 
omce,  after  all,  no  Idoubt  the  youthful  pair 
Most  breakfast,  and  Retimes— lest  they  should  wak  it, 
one  drew  oat  her  prowision  from  the  basket. 


And  now,  by  dint  of  1 
And  words  repeate<i 

A  lesson  in  her  tongni 
No  doubt,  less  of  h< 

AahewhojjtudicHfen 
Turns  oflener  to  the 

Thus  Juan  learned  hi>^ 

From  Haidee's  glance' 


igera  and  of  eyes, 

after  her,  he  took 
but  by  surmise, 
[r  language  than  her  look : 
gently  the  skies, 

stars  than  to  his  book ; 

alpha  beta  better 

ihan  any  graven  letter. 


Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young ; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  nave  been ; 

Th^  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrongs 
Tuey  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ;— 

I  learned  the  little  that  I  know  by  this. 

[Haidee  and  Joan  at  ths  Feast] 

Hudee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions — for  a  throne  more  meet-» 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such*like  things,  that  gala 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favouriteiH-that^ 

To  say,  b^  degradation — ^mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivoxy,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  mado. 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver— by  command. 

The  ffreater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice— and  win^^ 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

Of  all  the  dresses,  I  select  Haidee's : 

She  wore  two  jelicks—one  was  of  pale  yeUow ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise— 

'Neath  whidi  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billoir  | 
With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
-  All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jehck's  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  lovely  arm, 
LocklesB — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm^ 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — ^its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold: 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  ffold  bar  above  her  instep  rolled 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  handt 
Her  hjur  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fola 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told  | 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  oonoMl 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seemed  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 

The  very  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyes, 
They  were  so  soft,  and  beautiful,  and  rife, 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties  ; 
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Her  overpowerioe  presence  m»(le  joa  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL 

Her  ejelanhes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country  s  custom),  but  in  rain ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed^ 
The  glossy  rebels  mocked  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  her  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turned  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  &irly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  thi»— day  ne'er  will  bnak 
On  mountain>tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  aws^o. 
She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 

*  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.' 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  vou  might  behold« 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky-way  apparent; 

His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Hatdee*s  hair  in't 

Surmounted  as  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

And  now  they  were  direrted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing-girU,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — > 
And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter, 

As  the  Psalms  say,  *  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  Haldee.] 

Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth. 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hout. 

And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  forth : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force, 

Tliough  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray. 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silTexy,  smooth,  and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charved  with  thunder,  they  display 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Nuroidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  bliCsted  plains. 

The  last  sieht  which  she  saw  was  Juan*s  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermastered  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Tlius  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more— 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  har  sireV  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  rein  ^fA  bunt,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran 
o'er, 

And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erchaiged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  handmaids 
bore 

Tlieir  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 
Of  herM  and  cordials  they  produced  their  stora  : 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold  nor  death  aestroy. 


Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unohanged,  though  ^iU — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red  ; 

She  had  no  pulae,  but  death  seemed  ahoent  sUIl ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead : 

Corruption  came  not.  :p  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bnd 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  soul— 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  wholti 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  thei«, 

But  fixed  as  marble*s  unchanged  aspect  thnnm 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair; 

O'er  the  Laoooon's  all  eternal  throea^ 
And  ever-dying  ffladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fiune^ 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the 
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She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 
Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seemed  something 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 

Brought  back  the  sease  ot  pain  without  the 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why. 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat : 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  _ 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  ahe  g»TS 

No  sign,  saTe  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away  ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherished  in  their  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot; 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay  ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  ne  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  full  of  fearful  meaning 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  : 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument . 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 
On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  riioment  bent ; 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  ajs  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  thWgh  her  heart  le  osnt; 

And  he  began  a  long  low  islanti  song 

Of  ancient  days  ere  tyranny  grim  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat] 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  I 
And  sung  of  Love  ;  the  fierce  ni 

Her  recollection  ;  on  her  fla 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ve  ^. 

To  be  so  being :  in  a  gushing 
The  tears  rushed  forth  from  hei^ 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length 

Short  solace,  rain  relief  I  thouj 

And  whirled  her  brain  to  mr 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  ami 

And  flew  at  all  ^e  met,  as 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  spe„_ 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew 
Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdaii 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  tJ 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wit'^ 

Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  { 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  ftom 

And  they  who  watched  her  i 
The  very  instant,  till  the  chanj 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow, 
Glazed  o'er  her  eyes— 4he  beautl 
Oh  to  pcaMM  such  lustre^  and 
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the  wall 

changed  the  theine^ 

e  struck  through  all 
led  the  dream 

dcall 
stream 

o'erdouded  bnis, 
dissolved  in  imin. 

it  came  too  q[iuek9 
;  ^e 
the 


haloes; 

or  shriek, 
>wards  its 
toraTe^ 
M  hope  to 


thus;  ailael^ 
(laaee,  to  show 
passed  : 
could  net  knov 
thatcist 
bll  and  slow, 
thehlndi^ 
lackl 
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She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Hare  dawned  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  ; 
Bat  cloeed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grare  unborn,  wherein 
BlosRom  and  bough  he  withered  with  one  blight ; 

In  rain  the  dews  of  hearen  descend  abore 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  lore. 

Thus  lired — ^thus  died  she  ;  nerer  more  on  her 
Shall  BozTOw  light  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Throuffh  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  thej  are  laid 

Bj  age  in  earth  :  her  dajs  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stayed 

Lone  with  her  destiny  ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  we  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwelL 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grare  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  ofhuman  clay  ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair ; 
No  one  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  dirge  except  the  hollow  seas 

Mouma  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

FEBCT  BTMHB  BHSLLET. 

PsacT  BT88HB  Shellet  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  weslthy  English  baronet,  Sir  Timothy  SheUey  of 
Castle  Qoring,  in  Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Field 
Place,  in  that  county,  on  the  4th  of  August  1792. 
In  worldly  prospects  and  distinction  the  poet  there> 
fore  surpassed  most  of  his  tuneful  brethren ;  yet 
this  only  senred  to  render  his  imhappy  and  strange 
destiny  the  more  conspicuously  wretched.  He  was 
first  cnucated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
His  resistance  to  all  established  authority  and 
opinicm  displayed  itself  while  at  school,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  JRevoU  of  Islam,  he  has  portrayed 
his  earij  impressions  in  some  sweet  and  touching 
stanzas— 

Thoughts  of  gieal  deeds  wers  mine,  dear  friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  firom  youth  did 


I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
Wlien  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  voices  that,  alas  1 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  hanh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasped  Ay  hands  and  looked  around. 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  Sie  sunny 

ground; 
So,  without  shame,  I  spake—'  I  will  be  wise, 
And  juat,  and  free,  ahd  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 

bold. 

And  fnm  that  hour  did  T  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  frx>m  forbidden  mines  of  lore ; 
Tet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  leam,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  mi^t  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  mj  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


With  these  feelings  and  predilections  Shelley  went 
to  Oxford.  He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  experiments. 
He  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances.  He  had  also  great  faci- 
lity in  rersiflcation,  and  threw  off  various  effusions. 
The  'forbidden  mines  of  lore'  which  had  captivated 
his  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex- 
plored, and  he  was  soon  an  avowed  republican  and 
sceptic.  He  published  a  volume  of  political  rbymea, 
entitled  Margaret  NichoUon*t  Eemains,  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  the  unhappy  maniac  who  attempted  to 
stab  George  IIL;  and  he  issued  a  syllabus  from 
Hume's  Essays,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authoriUes  of  Oxford  to  a  public  controversy  on  the 
subject  Shelley  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age  1  The  consequence  of  hu  conduct  waa, 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  friends 
being  disgustea  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  world, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  warfare 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  haa 
thus  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes : — *  Refusing  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  waa 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys  | 
this  roused  instead  of  taming  bis  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
by  menaces  and  punishment  To  aversion  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tyranny — waa 
joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  Uie  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and 
their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  he  believed 
that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement, did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actions. 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolute  to  herobm,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  many 
things  from  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whoee  faith  appeared  to  engender  blame  and  exe- 
cration. ''During  mr  existence,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1812,  '*!  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  alwara 
well  chosen;  among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
French  philosophers :  as  far  as  metaphysical  argu- 
ment went  he  temporarily  became  a  convert  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of  his  faith,  that, 
if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
fellows  with  love,  charity,  and  equal  rights,  this 
earth  would  realise  Paradise.  He  boked  upon  reli- 
gion as  it  was  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  Mra 
Shelley  conceives  that,  in  the  peculiar  drcumstanoee, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  '  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  firame,  of  the  purest 
habits  in  morals,  fiill  of  devoted  generosity  and  nnl- 
Tersal  kindness,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attain  wia- 
dom,  resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice^  to  do  right, 
burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  sjrmpathy,  he 
was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminal 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  believed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  be  true,  and  he 
loved  truth  with  a  martyr's  love :  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  affbo- 
tions,  at  its  shrine.  The  sacrifice  was  demanded 
from,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.' 

It  appears  that  in  his  youth  Shelley  was  equally 
inclined  to  poetry  and  metaphvsics,  and  hesitated  to 
which  he  should  devote  himself.    He  ended  in  unit- 
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ipiritiuil  and  romantic.'  He  was  temperate  in  bis 
habits,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  generous;  so  that 
even  those  who  most  deeply  deplored  or  detested 
his  opinions,  were  charmed  with  the  intellectual 
purity  find  benerolence  of  his  life.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  boating  and  sailing;  and  whilst 
returning  one  day,  the  8th  of  July  1822,  from  Leg- 
horn (whither  he  had  gone  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt 
to  ItalyV,  the  boat  in  which  he  sailed,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8  th  dragoons,  and 
a  single  seaman,  went  down  in  the  bay  of  Spezia, 
and  idl  perished.  A  volume  of  Keats*s  poetry  was 
found  open  in  Shelley's  coat  pocket  when  his  body 
was  washed  ashore.  The  remains  of  the  poet  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  and  being  taken  to  Rome, 
were  deposited  in  tiie  Protestant  burial  ground,  near 
those  of  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that  city.  A  complete 
olitioa  of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  with  notes  by 
his  widow,  has  been  published  in  four  volumes ;  and 
the  same  accomplished  lady  has  given  to  the  world 
tvo  volumes  of  his  prose  Essays,  Letters  from 
Abroad,  Translations  and  Fragments.  Shelley's 
life  was  a  dream  of  romance — ^a  tale  of  mystery  and 
grief.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and 
benevolent  in  his  intentions,  is  now  undoubted.  He 
looked  upon  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary, 
beot  on  unattainable  schemes  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence and  supremacy.  His  ddusion  led  to  misery, 
snd  made  him,  for  a  time,  unjust  to  others.  It 
alienated  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  blasted 
his  prospects  in  life,  and  distempered  all  his  views 
and  opinions.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  a 
riper  age,  he  might  have  modified  some  of  those 
extreme  speculative  and  pernicious  tenets,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  into  a  purer 
atmosphere  of  poetical  imagination.  The  troubled 
and  stormy  dawn  was  fast  yielding  to  the  calm  noon- 
day brightness.  He  had  worn  out  some  of  his  fierce 
antipathies  and  morbid  affections ;  a  happy  domestic 
circle  was  gathered  around  him;  and  the  refined 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  joined  to  wider 
and  juster  views  of  human  life,  would  imperceptibly 
have  given  a  new  tone  to  his  thoughts  and  studies. 
He  hfui  a  high  idea  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted 
his  faculties. 

'Poetry,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  *  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  minds.  We  are  aware  of  evanescent 
visitations  of  thought  and  feeling,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  place  or  person,  sometimes  regarding 
our  own  mind  alone,  and  always  arising  unforeseen 
and  departing  unbidden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
beyond  all  expression ;  so  that,  even  in  the  desire 
and  the  regret  they  leave,  there  cannot  but  be  plea- 
sure, participating  as  it  does  in  the  nature  of  its 
object  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  interpenetration  of  a 
diviner  nature  through  our  own ;  but  its  footsteps 
are  like  those  <tf  a  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the 
morning  calm  erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only, 
as  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it  These  and 
corresponding  conditions  of  being  are  experienced 
principally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination ;  and  the  state  of 
mind  produced  by  them  is  at  war  with  ever^  base 
desire.  The  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patriotism, 
and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  such  emo- 
tions; and  whilst  they  last,  self  appears  as  what  it  is, 
an  atom  to  a  universe.  Poets  are  not  only  subject 
to  these  experiences  as  spirits  of  the  most  refined 
organisation,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  com- 
bine with  the  eranescent  hues  of  this  ethereal  world; 
a  word,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or 
passion,  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  re- 
animate, in  those  who  have  ever  experienced  those 
emoUona,  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  buried  image  of 


the  past  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is 
beat  and  most  beautifhl  in  the  world ;  it  arrests  the 
vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the  interlunationt 
of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in  form, 
sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  sweet 
news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  their  sisters 
abide — ^abide,  because  there  is  no  portal  of  expres- 
sion from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  in- 
habit into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man.' 

Tlte  remote  abstract  character  of  SheUey's  poetry, 
and  its  general  want  of  anything  real  or  tiuigibJe, 
by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  are  awakened, 
must  always  prevent  its  becoming  popular.  His 
mystic  ideidism  renders  him  obscure,  and  his  imagery 
is  sometimes  accumulated,  till  both  precision  ana 
effect  are  lost  and  the  poet  becomes  harsh  and  in- 
volved in  expression.  He  sought  to  reason  high  in 
verse — not  like  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Johnson,  but  in 
cold  and  glittering  metaphvsics,  where  the  idealism 
of  Berkeley  stood  in  the  place  of  the  moral  truths 
and  passions  of  actual  life.  There  is  no  melancholy 
grandeur  in  his  pictures,  or  simple  unity  in  his  d^ 
signs.  Another  fault  is  his  partiality  for  painting 
ghastly  and  repulsive  scenes.  He  had,  however, 
many  great  and  shining  qualities — a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination,  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  a  dic- 
tion singularly  classical  and  imposing  in  sound  and 
structure.  The  descriptive  passages  in  *  Alastor,'  and 
the  river-Toyage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  are  among  the  most  finished  of  his  productions. 
His  morbid  ghastliness  is  there  laid  aside,  and  his 
better  genius  leads  him  to  the  pure  waters  and  the 
depth  of  forest  shades,  which  none  of  his  contempc^ 
raries  knew  better  how  to  describe.  Some  of  the 
minor  poems  are  also  imbued  with  a  true  poetical 
spirit  and  speak  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is  his  constant  per- 
sonification of  inanimate  objects.  In  the  *Cenci  we 
have  a  strong  and  almost  terrible  illustration  of  thia 
original  feature  of  his  poetry  : — 

I  remember. 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  nrecipioe ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  from  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down  ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life,  yet  clinging,  leans. 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall — ^beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns ;  below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm ;  and  high  above  there  groWi 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag. 
Cedars  and  yews,  and  pines,  whose  tangled  hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noonday  here 
Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

The  Flight  of  the  Houn  in  <  Promethus'  is  equally 
vivid,  and  touched  with  a  higher  grace— 

Behold  t 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  stmis. 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
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With  ea^r  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  ipeed, 

Aa  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 

And  now,  even  now,  thcj  clapped  it.    Their  bright 

locks 
Stream  like  a  comet*8  flaithing  hair :  thej  all 
Sweep  onward. 

Thene  arc  (he  immortal  Houn, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

lOpcnhff  of  Queen  Mab."] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  ax  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  ros}-  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware, 

It  blushes  o*cr  the  world  : 
Yet  both  HO  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomj  Power, 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres. 
Seized  on  her  sinless  sfml! 
Must  then  that  pci^rless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
W'ithout  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin ! 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  themo 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness ! 
Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  fi*om  her  smile ! 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath,    . 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound ! 

'TIS  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
W^hich,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  bears  at  evening: 
'TIS  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'TIS  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  faiiy  aucen ! 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl, 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light ; 

These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in ; 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal  car, 

Long  did  she  gase,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 


T7u  Cltmd.* 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowen^ 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  thai 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breMJ^ 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  beldfy 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white^ 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blaji. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowen 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  caveni  under  is  fettered  the  thundery 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motioOf 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  more 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  nils,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  strottllli 

The  Spirit  he  loves,  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smik^ 

W^hilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyei, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  moniing  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings ; 
And  when  sunset  mav  breathe  from  the  lit  sea  ben« 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  Birj  nest» 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  flooTy 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roo^ 

The  stars  pc(>p  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 

*  *  The  odes  to  the  Skvlark  and  the  Cloud,  In  the  opInS 
many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  oClMr  < 
productions.  Tlicy  were  written  aa  his  mind  prompted,  II 
ing  to  the  carolling  of  the  bird  aloft  in  the  amre  aky  of  Ita^ 
marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  acmas  the  heavens,  while  ha  Ik 
in  his  boat  on  the  Thiunea^  No  poot  was  ever  warmed 
more  genuine  and  unforced  infrpiration.  Ilia  extreme  senail 
gave  the  intensity  of  pawion  to  his  intdlectiial  punnllB, 
rendered  his  mind  keenly  olive  to  every  perception  of  ovt 
otOccts,  aa  well  as  to  his  internal  sensatiom.  Such  a  t*' 
among  the  sad  vicisaitudes  of  human  life,  the  dfaappoiala 
we  meet,  and  the  galling  acnse  of  our  own  miatakea  and  m 
fraught  with  pain ;  to  eacape  from  such  lie  delivered  ■] 
soul  to  poetry,  and  felt  happy  when  he  shdteivd  hfanaelf 
the  influence  of  human  sympathiea  in  the  wUdeat  iqgtai 
fancy.*— ifr»  SkcUfy,  iVi/.  to  Pod.  WorU, 
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Ijtke  strips  of  the  ikT  faUen  tliroagh  me  on  higlif 
Are  each  pared  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  homing  zone^ 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  Tolcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim« 

When  the  whirlwinds  mv  banner  unfurL 
From  cape  to  0^)0,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Oyer  a  torrent  sea, 
Sonheam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  noi. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  ardi  through  which  I  maichi 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  €haitf 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  spheie-fiie  abore,  its  soft  colours  wore. 

While  Uie  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  skj ; 
I  pass  throuch  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  nerw  a  stain. 

The  paTilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  oonvex 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silentlj  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  carems  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  firom  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

To  a  Shylarh 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 

Bird  thou  nerer  wert, 
That  from  hearen,  or  near  it. 

Poorest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher. 

From  the  eartt  'hou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  0/  lire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingcst. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soariug  STer,  singest. 

In  the  golden  li/ghtening 

Of  the  sunkef^  sun, 
O'er  which  clovids  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  flaat  and  run, 
like  an  unbodied  joy  whlose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  puipAe  eren 

Melts  aroun^  thy  flight ; 
lake  a  star  of  mearen. 

In  the  broad  {daylight 
Thon  art  unseen,  but  yel|  I  hear  thy  shriU  delight. 

>ws 

sphere, 

kmp  narrows 

_    .,  »»—•«  v^wn  clear. 

Until  we  haidlT  m^  «•  fiS,]  that  it  U  then. 


the^ 
Ofthatsilrer 

Whose  intense 
In  the  white 

haidiy  see,  we  i 


All  the  earth  andH  air 

With  thy  ToiceH  is  loud, 
A%  when  nif  ht  vM  bare. 
From  one  lonelsv  doud 
■Rw  moon  rains  out  her  be&ms,  and  heaven  is  otow 
flowed.  IT 

What  thou  art  irtS\now  not ; 
What  is  most  lili^e  theet 

Rom  rainbow  clooi^ls  there  flow  not 
.   ^__         Dtops  ao  bright  tflJo  see, 
AM  fimn  Ihy  presence  showeii^Y  a  rain  of  melody. 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  high-bom  muden 

In  a  pJace  tower, 
Soothinf^  her  lore-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  lore,  which  otetflows  her  hcw«r. 

Like  a  slow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aenal  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  fhint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 

I  have  never  heard 
PraiHC  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fieldn,  or  waves,  or  mountains  t 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain ! 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind !  what  ignorance  of  pun  t 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  ciystal  stream  t 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sihcerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fmught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  thi^  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  DMr. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delight  and  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  I 
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Teach  me  ludf  the  gladDi 

That  thj  brain  must  know, 
Such  humonioiu  mmdness 
From  my  lipe  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

IFrom  *  The  SmuiHife  PlmU.'] 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silrer  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leares  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  lore's  sweet  want, 
As  the  oompanionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  nun  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  receo. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Whidi  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  MsBnad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Oazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime, 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime.  • 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
WiUi  golden  and  green  light  slanting  through 
Tlieir  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lav  tremulously. 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  men. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  acroM, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels ; 
And  fiowrets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too. 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Bmile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Cbn  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 


When  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  lufdded  than, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  nm ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed, 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear. 
Wrapt  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

Bat  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give  small  froit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Wher«  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giwi 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower: 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  fitU, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not— tixe  beaatUulI 

The  lidit  winds  which,  from  nnsustaining  wiaf^ 
Shed  £e  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  hi^ 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  doud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bean; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  rlide^ 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam. 
Move  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 
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•  I 


,  I 


Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels 
•For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear. 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  bj, 
like  windless  douds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  abov^ 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  apd  the  air  was  all  lov^ 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deqv 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  bi 

drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  withot 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  the 
The  light  sand  which  paves  i1 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  niglktingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  disy  might  fhuy 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  dftaat  «,    4\ 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  .Ipf  the  Sentttire  Rant) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delpght. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  fiivoi 
Cradled  within  the  embrace 


and  the  inseots  wen 

a  sound ; 

they  ever  impmi 
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Phtan '  Alsstar,  or  thi 

A  wandering 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has 
And  lo  I  with  gentle  motio 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  pi 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  »i 
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I  eta  At  the  emnded  ou, 
tf  >.*men  banka 
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The  ghastly  torrent  minglef^^T* its ^  'J^^;^ --& 
With  the  breeze  murm vii^j;^.!  in  Af  ^^^J^T 
Where  the  embowering  tre^ 


A  little  space  of  green  expLL^a^iise,  tfcc  cot^ 
Is  dosed  by  meeting  bank  Jo»,;i»,  irt»ose  yeUow 

Vnr  «v«r  tr^*n  tm  ihmir  awTX_^     AtOOPVDM  CjeS 


For  ever  gaze  on  their  ow 
Reflected  in  the  crystal 
Of  the  boat's  motion 
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Which  noaghi  but  ragnnt  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 

Or  fidling  vpear-gran,  or  their  own  decaj. 

Had  e'er  disiuibed  before.    The  poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  brieht  hues  his  withered  hair; 

But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 

And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  those  flashed  cheeks,  bent  ejeSf  and  shadowy  frame, 

Had  jet  performed  its  ministry :  it  hung         ^ 

Upon  his  life  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  Tanish,  ere  the  flood% 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noondaj  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  man 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  rale  embosoms.    There  huge  cares, 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aixy  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  learei 
Wove  twilight  o*er  the  poet's  path,  as,  led 
Bjr  lore,  or  dream,  or  god^  or  mightier  death, 
He  sought  in  nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bank, 
Her  cradle  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate — the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.    The  pjramidii 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang. 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpents  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  m  fire,  the  parasites. 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks ;  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes, 
With  gentle  meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beanu  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs,    . 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  dav 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Sofl  mossy  lawni 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-roee,  twined  with  Jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watoh,  and  sail  among  the  shades, 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Bark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above ; 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms  ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  por^aituie,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  ueepinr  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect,  floa£ig  motionless, 
UnconnciouB  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wi^ 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  ofnooii. 

Hither  the  poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  thai  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  feu 
An  nnaecustomed  presence,  yid  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.    A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him»«lothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowy  silver  or  enahrininff  light, 
Borrowed  nom  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery ; 
Bat  wadulating  woods,  and  silent  weU, 


And  ripplins  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assiiniiiig 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  ana  it 
Were  all  that  was  ;  only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — ^two  eyes, 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  wiUi  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  puzroing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.    The  rivulet. 
Wanton  and  wild,  throu£h  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  nikoss  with  hollow  harmony, 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  policed  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquu  wanderings  crepl| 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.    '  O  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mvstorious  waters  tondt 
Thou  imagest  my  Life.    Thy  darksome  stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfjs 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course. 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside, when,  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  wasto 
I'  the  passing  wind  \  * 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  ffreen  moss  his  tremulous  stop,  that  caught 
Strong  uiuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.    As  one 
Rous^  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  conch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Foreetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  ilamc 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent, 
He  must  descend.     With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  tne  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky* 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soiL    A  gradual  change  was  here. 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smootn  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  inadiato  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  throush  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Frettod  a  patn  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginsble  forms, 
Liftod  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  cavss^ 
Whose  windings  gave  ton  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks,. 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  desceading  moea 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilii^t,  on  the  venm 


ea 


Of  the  remote  horiton.    The  near  tcene, 
In  naked  and  screre  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancj. 
Its  swinging  boughs  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  rettponiiey  at  each  pause, 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder,  and  the  bins  of  homeless  streami, 
Min^^ling  its  solemn  song ;  whiUt  the  broad  rireri 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void. 
Scattering  its  waten  to  the  pacing  winds. 

Yet  the  graj  precipice,  and  Holcmn  pine. 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Kven  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  nioantain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  orerlooked,  in  its  serenity, 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  MM^med  to  smile 
Eren  in  the  lap  of  horror;  ivy  claMped 
The  fimured  Ktoues  with  its  entwining  arms. 
And  did  embower  with  leaver  for  ever  green, 
And  berries  dark,  the  Buiooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bri<;ht  leaves  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale, 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.     Tis  the  haunt 
Of  erenr  gentle  wind  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity. 


I^amat  Wnttcn  in  D^ection,  near  Naplei, 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
•  •  •! 

Around  its  unezpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's. 


I  see  the  deep's  untramuled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown  ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashins;  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  I 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth, 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  thev  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; 
To  me  that  cup  has  boon  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  oould  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  i  hare  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

>  A  Hoe  seems  to  have  teen  lost  at  this  plaeo,  probaUy  hy 
am  avwright  of  the  tnnsoriter. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  M^ 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not ;  and  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stauiless  gloiy  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy^,  like  joj  in  memittjjtL 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air, 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  nigbl^ 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  i^pirit  in  my  feet 
lias  led  mo — who  knows  bowV~ 

To  thy  chamber  window. 


The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  and  silent  streaillf 
The  Chunipak  odours  fail 

Liko  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream  { 
The  nightingale'A  complaint^ 

It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  1  rnuht  do  on  thine, 

O,  beloved  as  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ; 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  1 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  lasL 


To 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rone  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gMM^ 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


JOHN  KEAT8. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October  Si^ 
1796,  in  the  liousv  of  his  grandfather,  who  kept  t 
livery  stable  at  Moorfields.  He  received  hisedi^ 
cation  at  Enfield,  and  in  his  flftevntli  year  wu 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Most  of  his  time,  how^ 
ever,  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  literur 
talents,  which  were  early  conspicuous.  I>uring  hu 
apprenticeship,  he  made  and  carefully  wrote  oat  a 
literal  translation  of  Virgil's  j£neid,  and  instnictod 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  and  critics  wu 
Mr  Leigh  llunt,  who,  being  shown  sorae  of  hil 
poetical  pieces,  was  struck,  he  says,  with  the  en- 
berant  specimens  of  genuine  though  young  poetir 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  promise  of  whicA 
was  seconded  by  the  fine  fervid  countenance  of  thi 
writer.  In  1818  Keats  pulilishod  his  JEntfymiemt* 
Poetic  Romance^  defective  in  many  ports,  but  erino- 
ing  rich  tliough  undisciplined  powers  of  imaglii^ 
tion.  The  poem  was  criticised,  in  a  strain  of  cob- 
temptuoQS  severity,  by  the  Quarterly  ReTiew ;  ud 
such  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  young  _ 
ing  for  distinction,  and  flattered  by  a  'few 
friends — ^that  the  critique  embittered  hit 
and  induced  a  fatal  diseue.    '  The  first  eflfeda.'  Mya 
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CYCLOP ADIA  OF 


It  WM  the  misfortmie  of  Keatt,  ai  a  poet,  to  be 
either  extravagantly  praUed  or  unmercifullj  con- 
demned. The  former  was  owing  to  the  generoua 
partialities  of  friendship,  somewhat  obtrusiTcly  dis- 
played ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
tliat  friendship.  c()niK.*cted  as  it  was  with  party  poli- 
tics  and  peculiar  views  of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  his, /hu/te,  and  in  the  other  his  meri'te, 
were  entirely  urerlooked.  An  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  ^'ears  should  have  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prejudices.  Keats  was  a  true  poet:  he  had  the 
creative  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous 
■usceptibility  of  the  poetical  tc'm|)erament.  If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his 
•olitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  hostile  and 
powerAil  critics,  and,  above  nil,  the  original  richness 
and  picture6(iueness  of  his  con(;eptions  and  imagery, 
even  when  they  run  to  waste,  lie  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Michael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirke  White  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him  :  he  is  more  like 
the  Mii^)n  of  *  Lycidas,*  or  the  SiHjnser  of  the  *  Tears 
of  the  Muses.*  What  easy,  Anished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic!  expression,  fur  example,  are  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Thea! — 

[Sa/Mra  and  Thca,} 
[From  *  Hyperion.*] 

Deep  in  the  nhady  nailiicsM  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healtliy  brvath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  fiery  nuon,  and  cvu^h  one  star. 

Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiot  as  a  8tone, 

Still  aM  the  hiUnce  round  ubi^ut  hin  lair ; 

ForeKt  on  forest  huiijii:  about  Uih  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  ^tir  of  air  was  there^ 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  Huinnier'h  day 

Robs  one  li^'ht  sccmI  from  the  fcathtrcd  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  re«t. 

A  stream  went  Vdicele^H!^  bv,  siill  deadened  more 

By  rt^ason  of  his  fulieii  diviuitv 

Spreading  a  r>bade  :  the  Nuiail  'mid  her  reeds 

PretiKcd  her  ct>ld  finger  cIo?«<.t  to  her  lij»s. 

Along  the  margin  sand  lar^ic  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  h\>  foot  had  »! rayed. 
And  alcpt  there  since.     L'jmhi  the  fodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nervc'lcM.H,  lint  less,  dead, 
Unsccptred ;  and  his  realmle'is  eyen  were  closed  ; 

While  his  bowed  head  seemed  Ii>tcning  to  the  earth, 

His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place; 

But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 

Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 

With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 

She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world  ; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Iiad  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 

Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck ; 

Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx. 

Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court, 

When  sages  looked  to  Kg}pt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh  !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face  I 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self  I 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  r^ard^ 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun  ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  davt 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  Hun^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  the  tpalst 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone ; 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tonnt 

Would  come  in  these  like  accent*— -O  !  how  iimi]« 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods ! — 

*  Saturn,  look   up!   though  wherefore,  poor  oU 

king? 
I  cannot  say,  **  0  wherefore  sleepeet  thou  I " 
Fur  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not  thus  afflicted  for  a  god ; 
And  ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 
lias  frcni  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  m^esty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command^ 
Runildes  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  handi 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
0  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 
All,  as  ye  pa^M,  swell  out  the  monstrous  tniCh, 
And  press  it  fo  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  han  not  a  sp»<>f^  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  .-U-ep  on  I  (.),  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
ThuM  viohite  thy  slumbrouM  solitude { 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes? 
Satuni,  sleep  on  I  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

As  when,  uj)on  a  trance<l  summer  night. 
Those  preen-robc<l  senators  of  mighty  wood% 
Tall  oakn,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stan^ 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Sare  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  diet  ofl^ 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave; 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 


plajfoOy  and  wittOy,  in  his  Don  Juan,  to  the  death  of  the 
joungpoot:— 

John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique. 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great. 

If  not  Intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrired  to  talk  aboat  the  gods  of  lato. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  qpeak. 

Poor  fallow !  lib  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

lis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  flary  paittole, 

lbo«|d  Itjt  Itaslf  bo  snulIM  out  by  an  artielib 


The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  pauagealik* 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  poetry.  The 
chief  dcfe(!ts  of  Keats  are  his  want  of  distinctnen 
and  precision,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  ityl& 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  affectation  in 
his  disregard  of  order  and  reguhiritv  ;  and  he  heaps 
up  images  and  ctmccits  in  such  profusion,  that  thCT 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  combinations,  whicu 
fatigue  the  reader.  Deep  feeling  and  paasion  tra 
rarely  given  to  young  |)octs  redolent  of  fancy  and 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  authors.  The 
difficulty  with  which  Keats  had  mastered  the  claitk) 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in  his  mind: 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  would  have  harmonised 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style— the  last  but  the  greatest 
advantage  of  classic  studies.  In  poets  like  Graj. 
Roger^  and  Campbell,  wc  see  the  tdtimate  effects  of 
this  taste;  in  Keats  wc  have  only  the  materials, 
unselectcd,  and  often  shapeless.  His  imagination 
was  prolific  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  bvl 
the  judgment  was  wanting  to  symmetrise  and 
arrange  them,  assigning  to  each  its  due  proportion 
and  its  pro])er  place.  His  flragments,  however,  m 
the  fragments  of  true  genius — rich,  original,  and 
various ;  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  right  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  poems  of  Keats,  with  all  their  defects,  will 
be  the  *  sure  companions  in  field  and  groYe*  of  tbost 
who  love  to  escape  *out  of  the  strife  of  conimon- 
plaoes  into  the  haven  of  solitude  and  imaginntioar 
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IThe  Lady  Maddine  at  her  Devotimu.^ 
[From  th«  *  Ev«  of  Bt  Agnea.'] 

Oat  tront  the  taper  m  she  hurried  in ;  • 

Its  little  f  moke  in  pallid  moonshine  died  t 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  visions  wide : 
No  uttered  sjllable,  or,  wo  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  roluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmv  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueleia  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  rain,  and  die  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  iroaeeries 
Of  fniits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

Fall  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline*8  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest, 
8*ve  wings,  for  heaven  ;  Poiphyro  grew  funt : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

[ffymn  to  PtmJ] 
[From  *  Endymlon.*] 

0  tbon  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 

Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaoefulness ; 

Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meetiiig  hazels  darken ; 

And  through  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

The  dreaiy  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overerowth, 

Bethinaing  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

Thou  wajwt  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 

By  thv  love's  milky  brow, 

'By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 

Hear  as,  great  Pan  I 

0  thou  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  *mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  0  thou  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripened  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com  ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolnAs ;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
0  forester  divine  I 

Thou  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticem«>nt  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  maioi 


And  gather  up  all  faneifuUest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir  cones  brown-^ 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king  1 

0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  sheari. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleatins :  winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Anffer  our  huntsmen  :  breather  round  our  famuy 
To  keep  off  mildew?  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-swoouing  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  towi 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  1 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leaven^ 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads  lowly  bending^ 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Pecan, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale* 

JJLj  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  paint 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  dnink, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sank : 
Tis  not  througn  envy  of  thy  happy  lot 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryaid  of  the  tieeiy 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless^ 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 


0  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth  I 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  foi^get 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  iroan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  ead,  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden -eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-moxrow. 

Away !  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards^ 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retaids: 
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Alrvadj  with  thee  I  tender  if  the  ni^i. 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  it  on  an  throne 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Sare  what  from  hearen  is  with  the  hreeiefi  blown 
Through  Terdurous  blooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soil  incense  hangs  upon  the  bought 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweel 

\\1ierewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leares ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eres. 

Darkling  1  liHten ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  hare  been  half  iii  lore  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  sofl  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  ceaw  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ccstacy  I 
Still  would-Ht  thou  «in«r,  and  I  hare  ears  in  Tain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  boni  for  death,  immortal  bird  I 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  Toice  I  hear  thin  pa-vtiiig  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  8ong  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Huth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casement!*,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  I 
Adieu!  the  fancy  caimot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  dn,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  t 

To  Autumn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fniitfulness ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  All  all  fruit  with  ripenes*t  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store ! 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half- reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thoa  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  boon. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  springt    Aj,  where  an  the; 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  toe^ 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  sofi  dying  day, 

Aud  touch  the  stubble-pUins  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moum 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hillv  boon; 

1 1  edge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  theskicii 

SonneU. 
[On  First  Looking  into  Chapmaali  Homer.] 
Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  beea 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demean 

Yet  did  1  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  boli; 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortcz,  when  with  eagle  eyet 

He  stared  at  the  Pacifie— and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmiae— 

Silont,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

[The  Iluman  Seasona] 
Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
Jle  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  heloTM 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  neare>t  unto  heaven  :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wingi 
lie  furleth  close  ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook, 
lie  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeatnre, 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

[On  England.] 
Happy  is  England  !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  venlure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  Uent; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  fool  a  lan;;uishnieni 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  for/iet  what  world  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  Kii'iland,  sweet  her  artless  daughten; 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  dinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  sinpii| 
And  float  with  them  about  their  summer 


LineM. 
['  The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with 
joynitsncsH,  the  rapture,  of  the  young  RouMeau,  Imt  in 
hallowed  pleasure  of  the  soul  which,  in4ts  fulness,  is  aU 
pain.  The  following  extract  of  a  poem,  not  publiAed  in 
works,  proveri  his  intensity  of  feeding,  even  to  the  drea 
madneM.  It  was  written  while  on  his  Journey,  soon  afia 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Bums,  not  for  Ute  gaae  ol 
world,  but  an  a.  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  nfa 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  fai 
character ;  but  Keatn,  neither  in  writing  nor  In  speakli^,  c 
aflTeci  a  sentiment — ^his  gentle  npirit  knew  not  how  to  i 
feit.'— Aiir  Monthly  Magasine,  1898.] 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  sloiir 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  foaghly 

Where  glory  had  the  giuxi : 
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lis  meteor  glftm  a  tenfold  lustre  gare 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosT  ware ; 
While  ifce  blest  beams  a  Kunlike  heat  snpplji 
Warm  crery  cheek,  and  dance  in  erery  eve — 
To  them  alone — for  Miaraim's  wizard  tram 
InToke  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  Tain ; 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds  their  struggling  sifht  confine^ 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yei  OD  they  fiue  by  reckless  rengeance  led, 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed ; 
TUl  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  Tisage  lightening  through  the  storm ; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  mifht. 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and  maired  their 

couners'  flight. 
*  Fly,  Misraim,  ny  !*    The  rarenous  floods  they  see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
'  Fljr,  Misraim,  fly  I'     From  Edoni's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand. 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  wares  such  murroura  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast. 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whiitpenng  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below  1 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car— 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas,  how  few !    Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well. 
The  precious  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn, 
, ,    The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude, 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound  ; 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  withbare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  skj 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  harmonj. 
'  Where  now,'  she  sang, '  the  tall  Egyptian  spear  1 
On's  ftunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  t 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  I' 
And  evety  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang. 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  ranf, 
And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread'— 
*  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  biath  triumphed  I' 

ffymn.-^F\fteaUh  Sunday  after  mniiff. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instruction  jiM  I 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

Bj  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  I 

EveiT  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 

*  Mortal,  flv  firom  doubt  and  soiroir: 

Qod  provideth  for  the  morrow  I 

Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  Uie  rose  I 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  ikio 
Than  we  poor  citizens  of  air  1 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  w^ 
Tet  we  carol  merrily. 
Hortal,  fly  from  doubt  and'soirow : 
Ood  provideth  for  the  morrow  I 

One  there  lives,  whose  guardian  eje 
Guides  our  humble  destinv ; 
One  Uiere  lives,  who.  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  featheis  lest  tiiey  fidL 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time, 
FearleM  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  soxrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  1' 

Minionary  Hymn. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountuni^ 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountain* 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
The^  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain* 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  sofl  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleasei^ 
And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness, 
The  gifts  of  God  are  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we  to  man  benight^ 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  1 
Salvation !  Oh,  salvation  I 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[Fnm.  BUkop  BAer^t  Journal.'] 

If  thou  wert  by  my  ride,  my  love^ 

How  fast  would  evening  fadl 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 

Listening  uie  nightin^e  1 

If  thou,  m^  love,  wert  by  my  side^ 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glldft 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  seal 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  reclined. 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beui 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  tiy, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye^ 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mora  or  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  fitf. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on !  then  on  I  where  duty  leadi| 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads^ 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hiU. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gaies^ 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  mjf 

Across  the  dark-olue  sea ; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! 
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TILL  THK  VUMSBtT  TllS 
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1' 


An  Evening  Walk  in  BmjfoL 

Our  tank  is  done !— -on  Ounga's  brettt 

The  sun  i*  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  boii|^ 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride : 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  g1eami| 

The  Moslem's  saTouiy  supper  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jangle  thiongk-« 
If  jonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude. 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude ; 
Now  (taught  bj  recent  harm  to  shan 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen. 
Returns  to  scare  the  Tillage  green. 
Come  boldly  on ;  no  renomea  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  loves  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry, 
Where  o*er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe. 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause !     Behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom. 
Glows  the  geranium's  Hcarlet  bloom  ;^ 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower — 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anuia's  prickly  glade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 
The  betel  wares  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings, 
Aloft  the  goigeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,' 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod ! 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood. 
But  thought  on  England's  *  sood  creenwood  f 
And  blessed,  beneath  the  puroy  shade. 
Her  haiel  and  her  hawthorn  glade ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  rain  I) 
To  gaie  upon  her  oiuls  again  I 
A  truce  to  thought — the  jackal's  ay 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelnr ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes— 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above. 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest. 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast,  * 

Of  fragrant  scent  and  viipn  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Along  the  breexy  allevs  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum : 
Still  as  we  ^mss,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  I 

>  A  Shmb  wbosB  deep  scsriet  flowers  very  mooh 
lbs  geranium,  sad  thcnoe  sailed  the  Indlsa  fsnaim 
*  The  ttuobsruagiu 


I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell. 
It  is — it  must  be— Philomd  I 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeae^ 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  confen 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peaor  on  earth — ^his  hope  of  Imv 


ihie 


The  Rkt.  Chablbs  Wolfe  (1791-18S3),  anafivt 
of  Dublin,  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  Utersry 
iminortality  by  one  short  poem,  and  thai  oopieo, 
with  considerable  do^bneis,  from  a  prose  aocoont 
of  the  incident  which  it  relatei.  Reading  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  a  deecription  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  battle- 
field of  0)runna,  this  amiable  young  poet  tuned  it 
into  Terse  with  such  taste,  pathoa,  and  eren  subli- 
mity, that  his  poem  has  obtained  an  impeiiduible 
place  in  our  literature.  The  subject  was  attractive 
— the  deaUi  of  a  brave  and  popular  general  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  his  burial  by  his  companions  in 
arms— and  the  poet  himself  dying  when  young,  be- 
loved and  lamented  by  his  friends,  gave  additional 
interest  to  the  production.  The  ode  was  published 
anonymously  in  an  Irish  newspaper  in  lbl7,and  was 
ascribed  to  various  authors ;  Shdley  considering  it 
not  unlike  a  first  draught  by  Ompbell.  In  1841  it 
was  claimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and  teacher,  who 
ungeneroudy  and  dishonestly  sought  to  pluck  the 
laurel  from  the  grave  of  its  owner.  The  friends  d 
Wolfe  came  forward,  and  established  his  right  be- 
yond any  fbrther  question  or  controversy  ;  and  the 
new  claimant  was  forced  to  confess  his  imposture, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  contrition  for  his 
misconduct  Fame,  like  wealth,  is  sometimes  pur- 
sued with  unprincipled  covetousnen;  bat,  unless 
directed  by  proper  motives,  the  chase  it  never 
honourable,  and  very  seldom  safe.  The  great  doties 
of  life— its  moral  feelings  and  principles — ore  some- 
thing more  important  than  even  the  brightest 
wreaths  of  fame !  Wolfe  was  a  curate  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  died  of  consumption.  His  Ute- 
rary  remains  have  been  published,  with  an  interest* 
ing  memoir  of  his  life  bv  Archdeacon  Rmsell,  one 
of  his  early  college  friends. 

S%e  Bwrud  of  Sir  Jckn  Moort, 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  nota^ 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  huiried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  nighty 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  li|jhty 

And  the  Sntera  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him  $ 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  tnought  of  the  monow. 
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We  thouglit,  M  we  hollowed  hii  nanow  bed, 
And  nnoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

Th«t  the  foe  nnd  the  itimncer  would  tread  o'er  his 
head. 
And  we  far  awaj  on  the  billow ! 

Lightlj  thejil  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone^ 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him— 

Bnt  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grare  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

Bat  half  of  onr  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  frssh  and  goiy ; 

We  carred  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  ston*^ 
But  we  Idl  Um  alone  with  his  glory  I 

The  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Begister 
(1808)  on  which  Wolfe  fouMed  his  ode  is  as  fol- 
lows : — *  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said  that  if  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where 
he  fcdL  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the 
citadel  of  Corunna.  A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on 
the  ramparts  there  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment, 
the  aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
could  be  procured,  and  the  cheers  of  his  staff 
wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military 
cloi&  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened ; 
for  about  eight  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
heard,  and  ^e  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  th^  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
sufll'ered  to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  fitmily  bore  him  to  the  grave ;  the  fiineral  ser- 
vice was  read  by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was 
covered  with  earth. 

Smg, 

Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it; 
That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old. 

No  mere  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  stilly 

And  diared  my  wild  devotion. 

Still  ojfl  those  solemn  scenes  I  view 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  those  who  loved  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness ; 
Again  I  longed  to  view  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing, 
Agun  to  tread  the  mountain's  height. 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'erflowing. 

Stem  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me  ; 
With  vnn  look  and  sullen  tongue 
He  mettered  as  he  bound  me : 
*  The  mountain  breeze,  the  boundless  heaven, 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
Theee  for  the  free  alone  are  given — 
But  what  have  slaves  with  Nature  1' 

*       

The  above  verses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
the  unirersity'  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
gnbhed  himself.  In  1817  he  took  orders,  and  was 
first  curate  of  Ballydog.  in  Tyrone,  and  afterwards 
of  Donoughmore.  His  incessant  attention  to  his 
duties.  In  a  wild  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
quenched  bis  poetical  enthnsiasm,  but  hurried  him 
to  an  VBtimeliy  grare. 


Song. 

[The  following  pathetic  lyrlo  is  aflapted  to  tho  Iridi  atr 
OrawimaAree.  Wolfe  asid  be  on  one  oooaslon  sung  the  air 
over  and  over  till  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  teans,  la  whioh  aaosd 
he  oompooed  the  Kmg.] 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  diedy 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  torgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  I 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  thina  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thoueht  I  will  not  brook^ 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  lefl'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead  I 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  aiiy 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  hearty 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  1 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  haT8^ 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
Bnt  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grav^— 

And  I  am  now  alone  I 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  thb  hearty 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore ! 

HBBBEBT  KNOWLB8. 

Herbert  Knowles,  a  native  of  Canterbury  (1798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
following  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Review,  soon  obtun^ 
general  circulation  and  celebrity :  they  have  much 
of  the  steady  faith  and  devotional  earnestness  of 
Cowper. 

Lina  written  in  the  Ohur^yard  of  RUhnumd^  Torkthire, 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  if  thoa  wilt,  let  ns  make  hsie 
three  tabemsdes ;  one  for  thee,  and  (me  for  Moeas,  and  one 
for  ELlM.— Matthew,  zvlL  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  I 

Nor  Ellas  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  f     Ah  no  I 
AflFrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  dayy 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  t    Ah  no  1  she  fonets 
The  charms  which  nhe  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adere^ 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  WUNb 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  I 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside. 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornments  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  tiie  fringe  of  th« 
fihroud. 
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ToRiclinl     A]»!  'li*  tn  Tun  ; 
Who  hiJ  ill  their  liin.-  h«tf  hnu  hi.1  j 

The  Irra-'umi  nn  1.1)11  atiili<rr>l  agtiiii ; 
And  hrn  in  the  Rnitr  nn-  nil  niptiN  Turbid 
But  the  tinwl  Ihiit  niiiiiiM  Do  the  dull  coffin  lid. 

To  the  pleunm  ahieli  Mirth  can  kHurd, 
The  rtrcl,  the  laiish,  uiii  the  j«r  r 

Ah!  here  in  •{•iviiliful  boMil! 
But  the  pic>M  arc  all  tiiulD  u  their  pitiful  chen. 
And  nonv  bin  tbu  wunn  is  »  rcrcllcr  here. 

Shall  wf  build  to  AfTiTliun  and  I^vc  1 
All  nu  I  llicv  iinrr  withrnil  and  died, 

Or  flird  nilh  the  r)iirit  nbore. 
Friciiil',  brother^  and  xi-tur^  are  liiid  kUc  bj  lide. 
Yet  none  hare  xaluird,  ntid  m-no  h»Tc  replied. 

UnlDiiorT.nr!--lhe  I>ead  cnniicrt  criere: 
Not  »  Knli.  iiol  u  >itfh  iiiei'li  iiiiiie  ear. 

Which  r<>iiipa>!ii.iii  ii.>:ir  rt.iibl  rclieie. 
Ah,  (Kecdy  they  slutiiiier,  liiT  kite,  ho1>r,  or  Tear; 
Pence  t  iiesce  i'  the  walclinurd,  the  only  niiv  here. 

Uiitn  Ileiilh,  to  *hniii  niniiarch)  luiut  buitt 
Ah  >io  !  fur  ],i>  Fiiifirr  i<  1in.i<rn, 

Atii]  here  then;  are  trupliiM  enow  J 
Beiicnib  the  euld  iKad,  ainl  ariiuiiJ  the  dark  *tnne. 

The  Rr-C  (ahctnncle  to  lli>i>e  wo  will  liuild. 
And  ioiik  far  the  sleeper*  uruiind  ua  to  rii>e ! 

The  hec.«.d  to  Kiiith,  nhich  ih-un»  it  ruiniled  ; 
And  the  tliird  to  tiie  Ijiinb  of  the  peat  lairiSce, 
Who  lK(|Ucalhed  U9  tbeiD  both  when  lis  nue  to  the 


In  1827  appeared  a  ruHeiom  pncm  in  bUnlc  Ten 
mtitlnl  7"**  CvHtae  0/  r.iiK,  by  Hobebt  i'oLWi-, 
whii'h  speedily  roic  to  preat  popuUrity,  especially 
among  the  more  prriiiua  mid  diBKiitini;  clawv*  in 
Scotland.  The  antluir  »aa  a  youni;  Itivnlialo  oT  the 
BcDtlinh  ScL-eHiiin  church.  SInny  a-ho  icarct'ly 
looked  liitn  niihlem  piietrr  irere  teinptiM]  tn  pe 

•  irork  whii-ii  einhiidii.'d  their  fuvimrilt'  tIiciilo|;ical 
teneta.  tet  otTwitli  tliu  praifi  iif  iioeticHl  fancy  and 
deKTipliiin;  wliilc  tn  the  onlinary  rvaden  nf  inia- 
Binaticcliteraturp,  the  iiocm  hail  fiireeaiid  ciri|;innlitT 
eaooiih    to   challenp:   an   attcnlire    pi.TiiiwL      The 

*  Counc  of  Time '  i>  n  lonR  poem.  cutendinR  to  ten 
lionk*.  written  in  n  ilyle  lliHtnoinelimei  imitates  the 
Infly  in.ireh  of  Millnn,  and  Kt  oilier  tinira  rcwnibteB 
that  of  Rlair  and  Yiiuiir.  Thu  iiliject  nf  the  piiet  it 
to  dcacribc  tim  spirituiil  life  and  deitiny  of  man ; 
and  lie  Tiiriei  hi*  KdiKinua  cpeculiitioni  with  epiao- 
dical  picturca  and  namitiTci,  lu  illuaCrste  (lie  cHbcta 
of  ifirtne  or  vice.  Tire  lentitncnt)  of  the  aulhnr  are 
•trongly  Calvin istic,  and  in  thii  n.i<|H.'Ct.  u  well  aa 
in  a  certain  cruilu  ardour  of  iinn(tinatiun  and  devii- 
tlonal  eiithuaiaani.  tlic  pucm  rcniinda  ua  of  tlic  ityle 
ofMillun'a  early  pniw  Irealisen.  It  ia  often  liatah, 
turgid,  and  rcheinciit,  and  deformed  by  a  gluiiiny 
piety  «-liicli  reiwls  the  reader  in  ajiitB  of  the  many 

Slendid  paaa.iKC(  and  linaKea  that  arc  si-altcn^ 
rouKhout  the  work.  With  much  vt  llio  spirit  and 
thi'o|riniiins  of  Cowpcr,  r»lliik  mantcd  liii  tutc  and 
hia  refliieiuent.  Time  might  have  nipllowcd  the 
fruit*  of  Ilia  genius;  fir  certainly  the  desiipi  of  such 
an  eiteniiTe  poem,  and  the  poiaeasion  of  a  poetical 
diction  so  copious  and  energetiiv  by  a  young  mnn 
TMrcd  in  circumitanrei  bv  no  menna  fHTourable  fur 
the  cultiTalion  of  a  literary  Inale,  indicate  remark- 
able intellectual  power  and  determination  of  cba- 

Bobcct  Tolluk  wai  destined,  Lke  HC1117  Kirkc 


White,  to  an  early  gmt.  He  wai  bom  in  thcy^ 
1799,  at  Muirhuuae,  in  the  pariah  of  Eaglesha^ 
Ke(iti«wBhii4  and  after  Ibe  uual  iastroclka  h 


KLd  MuirhDitK,  tbe  Raldenoe  gf  PoDok  In  B  iboot 
coontrv  schools,  was  sent  to  the  uiilTenity  of  Gli^ 
gov.  He  studiiil  llro  years  in  llic  diTiolty  hall 
under  I)r  Dick,  Some  time  after  leaving  coUcgai 
he  wrote  a  series  of  Tula  i-f  Uu  Coarmltn,  in 
prose,  which  were  published  anonynioasly.  Hii 
ap|lli1^atiun  to  his  studies  brought  on  syn)ptonis  rf 
pulniiinarj  diaeast.  and  shortly  after  he  had  t*- 
ccivcil  liif  liccnae  to  preach,  in  the  spring  of  ISST. 
was  too  apparent  that  his  health  was  in  a  pi» 
...rioui  and  dHnRcmas  stale.  Tliis  tendency  wst 
further  ennflmicd  by  the  composition  of  hit  great 
pncm,  which  vni  puUished  by  lit  Blackwood  of 
Eilinburgh  about  the  lime  that  the  author  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  office  Gir  which  lie  was  so  weS 
quallflcl.  ilie  Hrealcr  |iart  of  the  summer  was  afieat 
by  I'ullok  under  ttie  tKof  of  a  clericnl  friend,  tbt 
llcv.  Dr  DeKVage  of  Slaleford,  vhetK  every  means 
was  tried  for  tlie  reitomliun  of  hii  lieaJth.  Tb* 
symptoms,  ho«'eccr,  continued  unabated,  and  the 
poet's  IVicnds  ami  i>livsicians  recommended  hlia 
to  try  the  climate  nf  Italy.  Mr  Soothcy  has  r^ 
marked  nf  Kirke  Whitu,  that  'it  wiu  his  furtnM 
through  his  short  life,  as  he  waa  worthy  of  ths 
kindest  treatment,  nlwiiys  loflnil  it.'  Tlie  same  may 
le  said  of  his  kindred  genius,  Poiluk.  His  porliy 
md  his  worth  had  railed  him  up  a  host  of  food  aad 
ilcady  frkiid*,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  contri- 
bute to  his  eiHnfurt  ix  relief.  Having  taken  hii 
dep.irlure  lor  iMuIiin,  accompanied  by  a  sister,  Pel- 
Ink  was  received  into  the  house  of  Mr  llrie,  then 
shcrilT  of  London.  An  immediate  removal  to  thl 
south-west  of  England  was  jirunounced  nccessalj, 

and  the  pout  went  to  reside  at  Shirley  Ci 

near  Soutliamplon.     The  milder  air  of  thi 
cfTeclcd  no  improramcnt.  anil  after  lingering 
ks,  I'oilok  died  on  the  17th  of  Septe 


lear 


The  SI 


I  had  witnessed 


al  Septembtt 


preacher  and  a  poet,  and  hii  untimely  death.  Hi 
Jiursc  of  Time,'  liQwever,  continued  to  be  a  po|iti- 
-  poem,  and  has  gnne  thtough  eighteen  editkoM, 
lilc  the  inlereit  of  the  public  in  its  author  has  lad 
a  memoir  of  hia  life,  published  in  1S43.  Ftdlok 
la  Interred  in  the  chun;liyanl  at  lUlIbfook,  Iha 
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parish  In  which  Shirlej  Common  is  situated,  and 
some  of  hit  admirers  hare  erected  an  obelisk  of 
granite  to  point  ont  the  poet's  grare. 

[Love.] 

Hail  loTe,  first  lore,  thou  word  that  inms  all  bliss! 

The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time'i  blesaedneSy 

The  silken  doim  of  happiness  complete! 

Pisoemer  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joj 

She  gathered  and  selected  with  her  hand. 

All  nnest  relishes,  all  fairMt  sights, 

All  rarest  odours,  all  diTinest  sounds, 

All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul : 

And  brought  the  holj  mixture  home,  and  filled 

The  heart  with  all  superlatires  of  bliss. 

But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  transcends, 

Muvt  talk  in  rain.    Behold  a  meeting  scene 

Of  eailj  lore,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 


It  was  an  ere  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cjnthia's  silver  light. 
Stood  readj  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  firom  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  mui  think  on  his  end. 
On  rale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  hi|rib. 
With  pensiTe  wing  ontspread,  sat  heavenlj  Thought, 
Convening  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  ner  western  hermitage,  and  smiled; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense^ 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 


Such  was  the  night,  so  lorelj,  still,  serene, 
When,  bj  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  tffer  up  her  prayer — 
Her  prayer  nightly  offered,  nifhtly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  lore,  before  his  country's  roioe  had  ^led 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  ware :  and  hither  now  repaired. 
Nightly,  tbe  maid,  by  Ood's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  or'/,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone-* 
*  Her  '.orer's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.' 
In  *  *>ly,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled, 
/  .d  to  her  boeom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 

ae  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
ler  eye,  nptumed,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom. 
As  riolet  meek,  excesMire  ardour  streamed. 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  Ood. 
Her  voice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  moniing*s  lily  check,  though  soil  and  low. 
Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
It  was  a  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear, 
Pure  an  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
On  vonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  moon  looked  steadfastly ;  the  stars 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 
Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Lots 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 
0  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone. 
Thus  holv,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 
Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofttimes  Proridence 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay. 
With  glorr  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won. 
The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray* 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  Ood, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 
All  holy  images  seemed  too  impurs 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled. 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  toe  throne. 

Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  wm  HhfB 

thought  I 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came, 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  h»miM»^ 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  ther  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowend 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered. 
And  Ood  approving,  blessed  the  holy  Joy  I 

[Ifomtn^.] 

In  'customed  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  h«ai. 
And  joy  ;  and  seemed  as  foU  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stars 
Of  moroins  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  f^ ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  tj% 
Earth  smiled.     Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dvmWf 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  uulockedf 
And  cave  the  wanton  breeze  that  newly  woke. 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  mteful  smells;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — ^firom  arboured  bower  the  thnut 
Concerting  with  the  l^rk  tL;^  lirioued  on  high. 
On  the  green  hiil  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hina 
Ered  amorouslr  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way. 

[^Friendthip,'] 

Not  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  thereforr  jMHr| 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain ; 
Yet  always  soueht,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — ^thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need^ 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair. 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet, 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend. 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  fr/ffet ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  mpr  e^il  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  roisny  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt, 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
O,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  oh^n  sacred  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul. 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing,  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flisht,  we  soared  intu  the  skies. 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven  I 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  t    Before  the  throne 
Ther  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps. 
And  wiU  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  their^^ 
For  all  are  fnends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends  | 
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And  many  friendahips  in  the  d«js  of  time 

Began,  are  Usting  here,  and  growing  still  ;^ 

So  grows  ours  oTermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot 

In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  large. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 

Bj  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed  herself, 

And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clonds ; 

Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and 

stars; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  Toice  of  manj  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  Ood ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round. 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down, 
Ana  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when  ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought 

nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionaiy  things,  fUrer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  coald  hold, 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place. 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 
Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incomn^unicable  glory  bright ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after-ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth ; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvelous  things. 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed. 
And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  stilL 

[i7ajQ>ptn«M.] 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 

Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 

In  vain  to  ask  ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain ; 

Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  sung 

Of  brooks  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews, 

And  myrtle  bowers,  uid  solitary  vales. 

And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there, 

And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  reed ; 

And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 

Advised  their  sons  to  court  Ikr  in  the  shade. 

Delirious  babble  all !     Was  happiness. 

Was  self  •approving,  Ood  approving  joy. 

In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure)  in  gales. 

However  sweet  1  in  wells,  however  clear ! 

Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade  f 

True,  these  Were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair; 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even  I  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul 
Which  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfeot  sweet. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 


Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thus  I 
Declared :  Who  finds  it,  let  hiro  find  it  then  ; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  hiro  seek 
In  vain ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  wilL 

-True  Happiness  had  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Jastiee  weal^ 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Leva. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  deir 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  on  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned  ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breatiied 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holv  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  sraiML 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  mom  of  life,  first  mom  of  endless  days. 
Most  joyful  mom!  Nor  yet  for  nought  the  jej* 
A  being  of  eternal  date  commenced, 
A  younff  immortal  then  was  bom !    And  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  &oe 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new!  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  mole 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  wiUedi 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  rooumed. 
What  tongue  I — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'ei 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  round  her  hung 
The  offiipring  of  her  love,  and  Utipcd  htf  name 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaviDy 
That  made  her  fairer  fiir,  and  sweetor  seem 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliept  hue  I 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky. 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  ! 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sporii^ 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field, 
And  watch  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  floi 
Which  oft.  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  bestowed 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  pat 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new  } 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  Moa 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forcot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness, 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitude! 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  blise. 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  throneed ; 
Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life, 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  daiKnng  od  maaia^ 

cheek, 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love  I 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  thingil 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  iMpes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  truel  all  jejf, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night  1 
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Bat  there  wm  one  in  follj  further  ffone ; 

With  eje  awry,  incurable,  and  wild. 

The  laofhing-stock  of  derilB  and  of  men. 

And  bj  hifl  guardian-angel  quite  giren  up-^ 

The  Mieer,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  intocourae.    lU-guided  wretch  1 

Thou  might'iit  have  aeen  him  at  the  midnight  hoar, 

When  gMd  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God — in  wasteful  hall. 

With  Tigilanoe  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rag»— 

Thou  might*st  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps^ 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  aa  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsT  shook,  graspine  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  uod  made  upright, 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul. 

Most  fallen,  moet  prone,  roost  earthy,  most  debased. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

IlluatriouH  fool !    Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  I 

He  Mkt  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  nnalmsed ;  and  'midst  abundance  died*— 

Sorest  of  evils — died  of  utter  want  I 


JAXSfl  MONTOOMERT. 

James  Moitfoomkbt,  a  rcligioiu  poet  of  de- 
•erredly  high  reputation,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  in  1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
missionary,  who  died  whilst  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  of  Tobago.  The  poet  was 
educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near 
Leeds.  In  1792  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield 
(where  he  still  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
office.  In  a  few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
property,  and  he  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
year  1825.  His  course  did  not  always  run  smooth. 
In  January  1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
agitated  period,  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing printed  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Belfast,  on  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  1789 ; 
which  was  now  interpreted  into  a  seditious  UbeL 
The  poor  poet,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  his 
intentiooa,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  York,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £20.  In  January  1795  he  was  tried 
for  a  second  imputed  political  offence — ^a  paragraph 
in  his  paper,  the  Sheffield  Iris,  which  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  riot  at 
Sheffield.  He  was  again  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £30,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace 
for  two  years.  *  All  the  persons,'  says  the  amiable 
poet,  writing  in  1840,  '  who  were  actively  concerned 
In  the  nrosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
are  dead,  and,  without  exception,  they  died  in  peace 
with  ma  I  believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying, 
that  from  each  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I 
received  tokens  of  good-will,  and  from  several  of 
them  substantial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  offences  for  which 
I  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  I  rest  my  justifi- 
cation, in  these  cases,  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification 
then.  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  honour  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence  that,  amidst  ail  the 
violence  of  that  distracted  time,  a  better  spirit  was 
not  extinct,  bat  finally  prevailed,  and  by  its  h^ng 


influence  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been 
conscientious  sufferers.' 

Mr  Montgomery's  flrst  rolume  of  poetry  (he  had 
preriously  written  occasional  pieces  in  his  news- 
paper^ appeared  in  1806,  and  was  entitled  The 
Wamaerer  ^f  Switierkaui,  and  other  Poema,  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  January  1807  '  denounced  the  unforta* 
nate  rolume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro- 
bation as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expected  to 
survive.'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
offensive — written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Review, 
when  all  the  sins  of  its  youth  were  full-blown  and 
unchecked.  Among  other  things,  the  reviewer  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  the  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
or  of  an^  other  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance  of  this 
orade,  a  fourth  impression  (1500  copies)  of  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  tiie  press 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  editions.  The 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  The  West  Indiee,  a 
poem  in  four  parts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British 
legislature  in  1807.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engrarings  representing  the  past  suffer- 
ings and  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  long- 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet^ 
and  possesses  a  vigour  and  freedom  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  pathetic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anjrthing  in  the  first  volume.  Mr  Montgomery 
afterwards  published  Prison  Amusements,  written 
during  his  nine  months*  confinement  in  York  castle 
in  1794  and  1795.  In  1813  he  came  forward  with  a 
more  elaborate  performance.  The  World  Before  the 
Flood,  a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  their  happy  valley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  lores  of  Javan 
and  ZiUah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  little  band  of  patriarch  families 
ftom  the  hand  of  the  giants,  are  sweet  and  touching, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connecti^ 
with  some  palariotic  individuids  in  his  own  neigh* 
bonrhood  *  in  many  a  plan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  Thoughts  on  H'Aefif  (181 7\  directed 
against  state  lotteries ;  and  The  Climinng  vo^s  Soli' 
hquiea,  published  about  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  different  authors,  to  aid  in  effecting  the 
abolition,  at  length  happily  accomplished,  of  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  employing  boys  in 
sweeping  chimneys.  In  1819  he  published  Green" 
land,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  origin  of  the  missions 
by  that  people  to  Greenland  in  1733.  The  poem,  as 
published,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
but  the  beauty  of  its  polar  descriptions  and  episodes 
recommended  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  poem  by  Mr  Montgomery  is  The  Pelican  Island, 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  Captain  Flinders's  vovage 
to  Terra  Australis,  describing  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  work  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  cantos,  and  the  narrative  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  delivered  by  an  imaginary  being  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  relat^  after  the  whde 
has  happened.  The  poem  abounds  in  minute  and 
delicate  description  of  natural  phenomena— has  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  expression — and  altogether 
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Or  io  his  eu,  that  gathen,  in  one  sound, 
The  Toioss  of  adorinc  worlds  around. 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  taint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  thej  sink  to  rest| 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Maater^s  breast  f 

Tbej  sleep ;  but  memory  wakes  ;  and  dreams  anaj 
Night  in  a  lively  masqueiade  of  daj  ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind. 
Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
One  brings  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh. 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eje : 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  view, 
Perils  whidk  e'en  their  fatners  never  knew 
(Though  schooled  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil. 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
Strange  scenes,  stranse  men ;  untold,  untried  distress; 
Pain,  hardships,  famme,  cold,  and  nakedneis, 
Diseases  ;  death  in  erexy  hideous  form. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men — unmoved  with  fear. 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
May  they  but  hope  a  Saviour's  Jove  to  show, 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  wo  ; 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain, 
Since  thus  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

Tis  mom :  the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shrouds ; 
Wide  over  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouds 
That  spans  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  poiial  o'er  the  liquid  lawn, 
That  ruffled  by  an  April-gale  appears, 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheres, 
Dark-purple  as  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  vapours  over  the  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  sun,  resurgent  from  the  flood, 
Looks  on  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood  ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire. 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
Where  is  the  vessel !    Shining  through  the  light, 
Like  the  white  sea- fowl's  horizontal  flight. 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skims,  and  cleaves  her  jraj 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spraj. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  dose. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

"uie  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  laj  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Nijriit  is  the  time  for  dreams ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  ieemf| 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah  1  visions  less  beguiling  &r 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  an  I 

Night  is  the  time.for  toil ; 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  oars  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought.* 

Nij|ht  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  ^ves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  jojrs  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth. 
Bat  perished  young  like  things  on  earth  I 

•  without  may  with  te  make  pedantic  oliJeotlons,  we  nay  be 
sQcmed  to  remark,  that  this  staosa  is  Inoauiata&t  with  oatiind 
tmth  and  a  jnat  soonomy  of  life.  2kt]f  is  ths  time  for  tott^ 
nighi  te  mora  proper  for  repow,  and,  if  wptnt  In  mental  labour, 
la  addition  to  other  dutlet  pursued  daring  the  daj,  most  r»> 
dooad  to  the  ^ury  ol  haallhw— £& 


Ni^t  is  the  time  to  watch  ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  his  slumbering  hoft» 
Startled  by  Csssar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Nifht  ii  the  time  to  muse  ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  viewi 

Beyond  the  starry  pole, 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  witbdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  Qod. 

Night  u  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  wcaury  breath. 

From  sin  and  sufllering  cease  : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign  * 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine  1 

[Pictwt  qfa  Poetical  EnthiuUaL'\ 
[From  the  *  World  Before  the  Fkwd.'] 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  jov. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remained— her  boy  1 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  rose. 
At  once  th»  sttl  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 
Warm  gushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  repressed  ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled* 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  viewed 
Husband  and  parents,  breUiren,  friends  renewed. 
Each  vanished  look,  each  well-remembered  grace 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  iaoe  ; 
For  Quick  his  ey^  and  changeable  its  ray. 
As  tne  sun  glancing  through  a  vernal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen, 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breast. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  years  enlarged  his  form,  in  moody  boon 
Hb  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  poweifl  } 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulsed  with  tean ; 
The  Ailness  of  his  heart  repressed  his  tongue. 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  he  song. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  came, 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  fliame ; 
With  stem  delight  he  roamed  the  howling  woodi^ 
Or  hune  in  eostacy  over  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursive  fancy  lonM  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  aJone  he  knew; 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme. 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  ache^ 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran, 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  veiged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  no  more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restram ; 
He  fled,  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Cala. 
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There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubftl*f  ljrre» 
Instinctive  genius  caught  the  ethereal  fire ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill. 
He  learned  to  wind  the  pasHicma  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 
They  seemed  the  life-strinn  of  the  hearer's  heart  1 
Then  glor^'N  opening  field  ne  proudly  trod, 
Forsook  the  'worship  and  the  ways  of  Ood, 
Round  the  Tain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  minstrers  bosom  knew. 
None  sare  the  tones  that  from  hitt  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  wanu  vittions  of  a  wayward  mind, 
Whose  transient  splendour  \eh  a  gloom  behind| 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair. 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  afTections  stole, 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought : 
Remonte  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 
Harassed  his  |)ath,  and  Htung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  grief:*  unknown  ; 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sighed  alone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the  fame  ho  found. 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound  ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he  roved, 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky, 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  homo. 
Was  cast,  companion  less,  from  wave  to  ware. 
On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save. 

[TkePdiam  Idand.'] 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind,    , 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  courxe  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  nun  amidr^t  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing; 
^Mlile  the  \&ni  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  etldy. 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-ahower 
Of  dewdrops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend« 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  luige 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee. 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  betn 
The  rainbow's  ofliipring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstacy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties. 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changet— 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrila  lent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amun 
la  headlong  paatime  through  tluB  doting  gal£ 


A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and  brig^t^ 

Returning  thence  in  showera  of  dew; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprang. 
Flies  o'er  itc  eddying  surface  played. 

Birds  'midHt  the  alder^raiiches  sang, 

Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  itnjfld 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nett. 

Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  genia^ 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catch 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missed  the  heart. 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 
Whose  un imprisoned  waters  run, 

Wild  us  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glon,  through  shade  and  nm; 

Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  bind 

In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind* 

So  thought  I  when  I  saw  the  face 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed. 
Of  one  adonied  with  every  grace. 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  concealed^ 
But  not  her  story ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court. 
And  frolicked  in  the  gayest  ring. 

Where  fashion's  high-bom  minions  sport 
Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing ; 

But  thence  when  love  had  touched  her  seal. 

To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  andplaix 

She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life. 
Yet  in  a  bosoin-circle  reigns. 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showers. 

But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowers. 

The  Orave, 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish  ;  O,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  child  I 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  mo. 

Hark !  a  strange  sound  affrights  mine 
My  pulse,  my  orain  runs  wild — 1  rave : 
Ah  I  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  heart 

'  I  am  the  Grave  1 
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The  Orare,  that  neTer  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 

0  IL&ten!  I  will  speak  no  more : 

Be  silent,  pridel 

Art  thou  a  wretch,  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  Ticttm  of  consuming  care  ? 
It  thjr  distracted  conwience  torn 

By  fell  detipairl 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thj  guiltjr  breast  I 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest  t 

Lashed  bj  the  furies  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  would^t  thou  flee  I 
Ah  I  think  not,  hope  not,  fool !  to  iiiid 

A  friend  in  me. 

Bj  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  I 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ! 

By  death  and  hell ! 

1  charge  thee  live !  repent  and  pray ; 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  mercy  ;  go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 

Art  thou  a  mourner  T     Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights  ? 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights  t 

0  lire !  and  deeply  cheriKh  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

Art  thoo  a  wanderer)     I  last  thou  seen 
0*erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  I 
A  shipwrecked  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark  t 

Though  lonf  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport. 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Lave  1  tho*i  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame  I 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  f 

Lire !  and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  low  unworthy  to  be  told  : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

Go,  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

Did  woman's  charms  ihj  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove! 
Hath  she  betrayed  thee  with  her  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love! 

lAvtl  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  lore's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

But  kills  the  heart. 

Ttioa  yet  shalt  know  how  sweet,  how  dstr. 
To  gaxe  on  listening  beauty's  eye  I 
To  a*k — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

Till  she  reply  1 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thj  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  Ueit 

In  woman's  Ioto. 


Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
Confess  thy  folly — kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 

A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
AflSictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake  ; 

He  wounds  to  heal  I 

Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 
'TIS  done ! — Arise !  He  bids  thee  stand. 

To  fall  no  more. 

Now,  traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears  I 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  JB^b^ 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  slero 

Low  in  the  ground; 

The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  claj. 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shino 

A  star  of  day  I 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire. 

Shall  never  die.' 


The  Fidd  of  th€  WorUL 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 

At  eve  hold  not  thine  hand ; 
To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  hee^ 

Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

Beside  all  waters  sow ; 

The  highway  furrows  stock ; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grovi 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

The  good,  the  fruitful  ground. 

Expect  not  here  nor  there ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  tis  foand  ; 

Go  forth,  then,  everywhere. 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thriTB^ 

The  late  or  early  sown  ; 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  aliTB^ 

When  and  wherever  strewn. 

And  duly  shall  appear. 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear. 

And  the  full  com  at  length. 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  rain : 
Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  imd  diTf 

Shall  foster  and  mature  the  graiOf 
For  gamers  in  the  sky. 

Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 

The  day  of  God  is  come, 
The  aneef-reapers  shall  descend. 

And  heaven  cry — *  Harvest  honilhP 

Atpiraiiont  of  FovA. 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  dimb^ 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glory. 
That  our  names  may  live  through  tllM 

In  our  country's  story ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  fUlfl. 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  iniiiefl  of  knowledge ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  ■p<^ 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delre  we  there  for  richer  genu 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  mar  we  piwf 

Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  m  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  bcautj. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth. 
Make  we  then  a  hearen  of  eartlL 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  firenide  comforts  rit. 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
O !  thej  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  Joys  of  life  from  home. 

The  Ctnnnum  Lot, 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  pant, 

There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal!  howe*cr  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  \iU  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown: 

His  name  has  periMhed  from  the  earth 
This  truth  Hurvives  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bless  and  wo — a  f<niile,  a  tear  ! 
Oblirion  hides  the  rest. 

The  boundinc  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  chan>;ing  npiriti*  rirte  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  theite  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — but  his  pangs  arc  oVr ; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — his  foes  are  dea<l. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  woiiib : 

0  she  was  fair !  but  nought  could  sare 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  wliatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  id: — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  nudn, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man  I 

Prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

'1  he  falling  of  a  tear ; 
Thf '  rpward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  Uod  is  near. 


Pnrer  is  the  simplest  form  of  qteech 

Tliat  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Pnyer  the  sublimest  stnuns  that 

The  Mi^festy  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breathy 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death  : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner^s  voloa 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoioi^ 

And  say, '  Behold  he  prays  I ' 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  ooi^ 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alooa : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne^ 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  wc  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Waj, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod: 
Lord,  tcacn  us  how  to  pray  1 

Home, 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Relovcd  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  di<<j>ense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  einparadise  the  nisht; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and'1ovc-exalte«l  youth: 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shoiei| 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole| 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  siK>t  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend ; 
Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wift^ 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  i.arrow  way  of  lifs  I 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  gracen  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  he  fom 
Art  thou  a  man  T — a  patriot  t—look  around ; 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  countxy,  and  that  spot  My  home  I 
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igs  amidst  the  wreck  and  desolation  of  his  fortunes 
',  Abbut<ford:— 

The  shade  of  jouthful  hope  is  there. 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died ; 

Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air. 

With  phantom  honours  bj  his  side. 

What  empty  bhadows  glimmer  night 

They  once  were  FriendHhip,  Truth,  and  Lore ! 

Oh  !  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  proTe ! 

Ifr  Spencer  translated  the  Leonora  of  Bilrger  with 
;reat  smx^ess.  and  in  a  vein  of  similar  excellence 
oinposed  some  original  ballads,  one  of  which,  marked 
7  limplicity  and  pathos,  we  subjoin : — 

Beth  GtUrt,  w  the  Grave  of  the  Grtyhownd, 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

And  che<:rly  Huiiled  the  mom  ; 
And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound. 

Obeyed  Llcwelyn'M  horn. 

And  still  he  blow  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  luittier  cheer, 
•  Come,  Oclcrt,  c<»me,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  honi  to  hear. 

Oh  where  does  faithful  Gclert  roam. 

The  flower  of  all  hix  race 
80  true,  so  brave — a  lumb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  !* 

Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed  ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord, 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound, 

The  gift  of  royal  ,Iohn  ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found. 

And  all  the  chaise  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o*er  the  rocks  and  della 

The  gallant  chidings  nse. 
All  Snowden's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  I^lewelyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare ; 
And  scant  and  Mmall  the  booty  proved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased  Llewelyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat. 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

Bat,  when  he  gained  his  castle>door, 

Afhast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
Thehound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favourite  checked  his  joyfyl  guise, 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Oelert  too ; 
And  itill,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Frash  blood>gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O^crCnmed  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

Ba  called  his  child — no  voice  Kplied-^ 

Ha  searched  with  terror  wild  ; 
Blood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side, 

Bui  nowhere  found  his  child* 


'  Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  deyourad,* 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  h^fell. 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tall 

To  hear  his  infant's  ciy  ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  hei^ 

His  hurried  seareh  had  missed. 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep, 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread^ 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewcl^ii's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir : 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn's  wo ; 

'  BeHt  of  thy  kind  adieu  I 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise, 

With  coHtly  eculpture  decied  ; 
And  marbles  etoried  with  his  praise 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman 

Or  forester  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  the  tcar-benprinklcd 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear, 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy'n  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  old* 

And  cease  the  stonn  to  brave. 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  *  Gelert's  Grave.' 

Wife,  Children^  and  Friendi. 

When  the  black -lettered  list  to  the  gods  waa  prewniad 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends). 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

In  vain  Burly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated, 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends ; 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated, 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with — ^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  TCfted, 
The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protetted. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  valour  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  emban^ 
The  death-wound«i  tar,  who  his  colours  delenda. 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remeroben 
How  blessed  was  his  home  with — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  itoiy. 
Whom  duty  to  far  distant  latitudes  sends. 

With  transport  would  barter  old  ages  of  glory 
For  one  happy  day  with — wife,  children,  and  friendat 
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ThMigfa  •plee-bMlhing  gmlet  on  bii  tsnTui  hoT«r, 
Tbough  fur  him  Anbia'i  fn^^niDOC  uccndi. 

The  Qierehwit  (till  thinki  of  Iha  woodbine*  thitcoTer 
The  bower  when  he  Mt  witb—wife,  childran,  uiil 


But  dre«r  ii  llie  twilicht  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  Wiimth  from  the  imile  of— wife,  children,  Mid 

Let  the  breMh  of  renown  ever  fiahen  •nd  nouri«h 
The  Ifturel  which  o'er  (he  dead  faiourite  benda ; 

O'er  me  wave  [be  willow,  uiil  long  niaj  it  flourish, 
Bedewed   with    the   tean   of— wife,   children,  mud 
fnende. 


Let 


dgT«»«r, 


ink,  for  mj  wing,  growin 
To  lubject*  loo  noiciim  iiiwniiluij  usiiuni 
et  ui  drink,  pledge  me  high,  lore  »nd  xirtue  ihall 

flsTour 
TLeglua  which  I  fill  to — wife,  children,  end  friendi. 


How 


U  fHll^'  < 


That  onl;'  tri'S.1 
What  evr  with  clear  a< 

TbceVbiiigorihoKli 
When  all  ilH  M.iJs  arc 

That  dsiilc  as  Uiey  | 


Obi 


«>l«r  III 


'<•  bniipv  . 

When  birdu  of  Panid 

Their  pluniagv  fur 


.t  of  dt 


Ml 


Tin  gone, 

with  (1, 
Tinie'ii  charnel  for  e 

The  jeor  Elighteeii  Hundred  and  Six  I 
Though  nianj'  niaj  ()uc*tioii  th;  merit, 

I  duly  (h<r  dir^ie  will  ncrfumi. 
Content  if  thy  heir  but  inherit 

Thy  portimi  of  «uii»hine  and  atorm. 
ISj  blame  and  my  blcwiing  thou  ibareat. 

For  black  wore  thy  nionienbi  in  {Mut ; 
But  oh  !  thy  fiiir  day*  were  tho  fairert 

That  ever  have  ahone  on  my  heart  I 
If  thine  wai  a  ploom  the  cnnipleteat 

That  death 'a  darkcal  cyprewi  could  throw. 
Thine,  too,  wa)  a  j^rlaiid  the  aweeteit 

That  life  in  full  blouoni  could  ahowl 
One  hand  gare  (he  balmy  cnrrrctor 

Of  ilia  w^ifh  the  other  had  brewed— 
One  dnugbc  fmni  thy  chalice  of  nectai 

All  lute  of  thy  bitter  Hubdued. 

To  hallow  thii  tiiidnlKht  which  cinma 
The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six! 

Slam ,'. 
When  nidniirht  o'er  the  moenleaa  akle* 

Her  pall  iif  tranxient  driilh  ban  upread, 
When  mortal'  aleep,  Khen  fpvctrea  ri«e. 

And  nought  ia  wakeful  hut  tlie  d«ad : 


ed  ghon  niy  couc 

re  lad  my  fancy  fie 

11  of  long  departed  joy. 


ade  of  youthful  bopeiitha*^ 
;  lingered  long,  and  lateM  dM  ; 


The  I 

That  lingered  lo 
Ambition  all  disMitea  w  air. 

With  phantom  honoun  by  hia  *idi> 
What  empty  shadowa  glimmer  nigh  t 

They  once  were  FKcndahlp,  Truth,  and  LpmI 
Ob !  die  (fl  thought,  to  memory  die, 

SiDce  lifeleta  to  my  heart  ye  prorel 


Leioh  Hmrr,  a  poet  and  cuayiit  of  tte  Bi 
and  descriptiTe,  not  the  infnue  achool,  waa  bor 
Souihgate,  in   Middlewx,  October    19.   1784. 
father  was  a  Weat  Indian,  bat  being  in  Pemiiyln 


Lclfb  IIddL 

at  tho  time  of  tlie  American  war,  he  ««paiKed 
British  interest  witli  ao  much  warmth,  that  he 
to  leaTc  tbe  new  world  mid  seek  a  mibiiateiice  il 
old.  lie  toiik  orders  in  the  church  of  England 
wai  Fonictiiiie  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Lord  Chu 
near  SoutlifBtc.  Hia  aon  (who  wn»  named  afu 
father's  pupil.  Mr  l.eigh)  wa*  «ducated  at  Cb 
Hospital,  where  be  coniinucd  till  hi*  flfteenUi 
'Iwas  then,'  he  aayt,  'Grat  deputy  Gredan) 
had  the  honour  of  going  out  of  the  achool  1e 
same  mnk,  at  (he  aanie  age,  and  for  the  aame  n 
OS  my  friend  Cliarlea  Lamb.  The  icaiofi  waa, 
r  hositateil  in  my  speech.  It  waa  understood  t 
Grecian  was  bound  to  dcliTer  a  public  ipeech  b 
he  left  school,  and  to  go  into  the  chun^li  oflcrvi 
and  ai  I  conld  do  neither  of  these  thlnga.  a  Or 
I  eould  not  be.'  Leigh  was  then  a  i>oet.  ani 
father  collected  liis  verset.  and  publiahi'd  them 
a  large  list  of  aubafribcrL  He  has  himself  deac 
this  vutuniG  aa  a  heap  of  imilations.  some  of 
elercT  enough  fur  a  youth  of  aixtecn,  but  ab«d 
worthlcaa  in  every  other  respecL  In  180S 
Hunt's  brother  act  up  a  paper  called  the  Ke«a 
the  poet  went  to  li»e  with  him,  and  write  th« 
trical  critieiama  in  it  Three  years  athirwarda, 
established,  in  joint  partnenhip,  the  Eiamln 
weekly  journal   atill  conducted  vUh  diatinfu 
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ability.  The  itoet  was  more  literary  than  ptiliti- 
cal  in  his  ta^tc^s  and  lucubr.ition.4 ;  but  unt'ortu- 
nately  lie  venlureil  some  strictureH  on  tlie  priiic*^ 
rcjfi'iit,  wliiih  were  coiistruf<l  into  a  libel,  un<i  he 
w:ia  Kcutenreil  t«)  two  yejirs'  iniprisoniiieiit  Tlie 
pi>ct'«  captivity  was  not  without  its  bright  siile. 
He  b:i(l  niin'h  of  the  public  sympathy,  and  his 
frieniU  (Bymii  and  Moore  Inini;  of  the  number) 
were  attentive  in  their  visits.  <  >Me  of  his  two  rooms 
on  the  *  jn"<»und-lliH)r*  he  e( inverted  into  a  pictun'sqne 


pK-heian  a  partnership;  and  Hunt  found  that  the 
noble  ]>oC't,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  a  jxruniary 
MMise,  was  eold,  sarcastic!,  and  worldly- mimled.  Still 
more  unfortunate  was  it  that  Hunt  should  after* 
w:irds  have  written  the  work,  Loni  lijfron  ami  <Sr>iiie 
of  flit  CoHtcnifmrarirs,  in  wliicli  hin  disiipiHiinted  feel- 
ii\\::<  f«iun<l  vi-nt.  aiiil  tlu-ir  i'Xpri-*;>iijn  was  construed 
into  in^Tatituilc.  Hi<<  life  has  Ken  siient  instrup:gling 
Willi  iiithicnces  cnntrary  to  his  nature  and  (Mictical 
tcmiH-nimcnt.     'i'lie  spirit  of  the  iKx.'t,  however,  is 


and  poetical  study: — *I  pai>ereil  the  walls  with  a  j  still  aetiv<!  and  clutTtnl,  ils  may  be  ri'udily  etm- 
trellis  of  roses  ;  I  had  t!»e  ceilin.ij  colouri'd  with  ceived  fnmi  |K.rusin>r  the  fnllowin^r  set  of  blithe 
clouds  and  sky;  the  barre<l  windows  were  screened  ■  injajfcs  iti  a  immmu  written  in  December  184U,  on  tha 
rith  Venetian  blinds;  and  when  my  b«*okcases  were  :  birth  of  the  Priiicchs  Koyal. 


[    Kt  up,  with  their  busts  and  dowers,  and  a  ]>iano- 

'    furto  made  its  apjK'arance,  jierhaps   tliere  was  ni)t 

I    a  handsi>mer  room  on  that  side  the  water.     I  took  a 

pleasure,  wlien  a  stranjjer  knix'keil  at  the  d«h»r,  to 

'    iee  him  come  in  and  stare  alnrut  him.     The  surprise 

on  issuing  iVum  the  lx>rough,  and  passiiii;  through 

the  avenues  (rf  a  jail,  was  dramatic.     Charles  I^imb 

de<-lan*tl  tiiere  was  no  otlier  such  room  except  in  a 

fdiry  tale.     Ihit  I  had  another  surprise,  whicli  was 

a  pirden.     There  was  a  little  yard  outsidt*,  railed 

off  from  another  lK.•lonp:in^r  to  the  nei.i:hb)urin^  ward. 

j     This  yard  I  shut  in  with  preen  palinu:s,  adnnu^l  ir 

witli  a  trellis,  bonlered  it  with  a  thit-k  Utl  of  eartli 

from  a  nursery,  and  even  coiitrivcd  to  have  a  jrrass 

'      plot     The  earth   I  ftlleil   with  flowers  and  yi)U!Jj: 

trees.      There   was   an  apple-tree   from   i*hich   ^\e 

nianafTcd  to  Kvt  a  putMin;;  tlie  secoiiil  year.     As  to 

my  flijwers.  tliey  w«?re  aIlowe<l  to  Ih*  iK-rfi-ct.    A  poet 

from  iX'rbvshire  (Mr  Moored  told  me  he  had  seen  1 

no    sucli    heart Vease.      I    lM)Ui;ht    t!ie    "  rarnuso  ' 

Italiano**  while  in  prison,  an<l  used  of>en  to  tliink  of 

apHs.sa^e  in  it,  while  looking  at  this  miniature  ]iiece  . 

of  horticulture : — 

Mio  pirciol  orto, 
A  rac  sei  vigna,  e  caiiipo,  c  .nilva,  c  prato. — Bald!. 

My  little  piiden. 


H«'h«»M  when;  thnu  di-^^t  lie, 

IltH'iliiii;  njkML'hr,  rciii'»te  i-n  hiph! 

NaU''lit  ••fall  iIm'  iirws  we  sin;? 

l)iist  tlioii  l.imw,  sweet  ijriMirant  thing; 

Naiijfht  iif  plamr's  lt»vo  n<jr  jH'ople's; 

N«"r  dost  lu-ar  tip.-  ;:iiii|y  hte<'ples 

('urdirnii;  <>!' tln'c  :iiid  thiii«\ 

As  it'hia\«ii  had  r:u;u'<l  them  wine; 

Nor  tl.-'«t  can'  fir  all  tli«.'  ]iains 

CJt'uxlwTs  and  •»!"  ••Iiainbi  rlaiiis, 

N«»r  the  d«»ct'ir*"«  h-arm  d  Iimks, 

Nur  the  vrry  lil-h(.]i\  bii(<ks, 

N««r  the  laoi-  tliat  wiaji-  ihy  chin, 

No.  iiiM-  Jnr  thy  rank  a  f»iii. 

K'rii  tliv  fathnV  Imniiil'  hand 

N"wi«-««  ilii-r  tlmii  niidcr'^taiiil, 

AVlien  lu"  inaki.'"  thrc  frt-bly  ^rasp 

Hi<  thiL'cr  witli  a  liny  ela^p  ; 

Nor  fh'<i  thmi  knuw  thy  very  inother*t 

Balmy  hosi.m  t'n'iii  aii'-tlirr's, 

'Ihi-iiiili  thy  Miiiail  Mio'l  ryes  pursue  it; 

Nor  the  arni*  that  draw  thco  to  it ; 

Nor  tlie  (■%(->  that.  wliiU-  ihi'V  fold  thee. 

Never  can  cuou^li  ln-hid«l  thee  1 

In  1S40  Mr  Hunt  broui^lit  out  a  drama  entitled 
.1  l.nnnd  of  Fhirctm;  and  in  18I'J  a  narrative  poem, 


I    Tome  thou  rt  vmcvard,  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow.     ',•,     t,  i^-   •       u-  »  n      •  i     ii 

,       ,  ,  ,  ifir  I'nlfrn/.     His  poetry,  generally,  is  markinl  by  a 

Here  I  wn>te  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sonu.tinus    pMt"nsi<»n  of  imagery,  of  sprightly  fancy,  and  ani- 

under  ,in  awning.     In  autumn,  my  trellises  wen- '  mated  (h'«*cription.     S<»mi' cinaintness  atul  affectation 

huiiir   with    scarlet   runners,    which   adde<l   to   the  .  in  bis  st,\h- and  nianiur  fixed  u]M)n  him  the  name  of 

flowery  investment.     I  usrnl  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  '  a  Cockney  pt>et;  but  his  stuilies  have  lain  chiefly  in 

arm-cliAir,  and  afl'ect  to  think  myself  hnndre«ls  «if    the  ehh-r  writers,  and  he  has  imitated  with  succesi 

miles  ort'     Hut  my  triumph  was  in  isMiin-,'  f.irth  of    tlie  liyhti-r  and  more  picture>que  parts  of  Chaucer 

a  morning.     A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the    and  Sjienser.   Hmraccio,  and  the  gay  Italian  authors, 

large  one  Ixdosiging  to  the  prison.     The  latter  was    app«>ar  als(»  to  have  iK-en  among  his  favcmrites.    His 

only  for  vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree,  '  prose  essays  have  U-en  colK-eted  and  published  under 

vhich  I  twice  saw  in  blos«»om.'*  thi-  title  oi*  T/ir  Inlmifnr  iim/  tfic  Compnnion,  a  Mit^ 

This  is  so  interesting  a  little  picture,  and  so  fine    nlhiny  for  the  I-'nhis   ami  t/if    Firvside.     They  are 

an  example  of  making  tlie  most  of  a«lverse  cinMim-    de'iervedly  popular — full  of  literary  anecdote,  jkxj- 

Btaiices,  that  it  should  not  Ik*  omitted  in  any  life  <»f    tical  feeling,   and   fine  sketches   lx»tli  of  town  and 

Hunt.     The  j)oct,  however,  was  n<»t  so  well  fitted  to  ,  country  life.     The  egi>tisni  of  the  author  is  uiulis- 

battlc  with  the  world,  and  apply  himself  steadily  to  !  gui^etl ;   but   in    all    Hunt's   writings,   his   iK'Culiar 

worldly  business  as  he  was  tf>  dress  his  ganlen  and    ta<tes  and  romantic  fancy,  his  talk  of  luxiks  and 

nurse  his  pix:tical  fancies.     He  fell  into  dilliculties,  ,  flowers,  and  his  love  of  the  domestic  virtues  and 

and  has  been  contendintr  with  them  ever  since.     ( bi  ;  charities  (thouLdi  he  has  too  much  imagination  for 

leaving  prison  he  published  his  Stonj  of  lilmini,  an    his  iudgment  in  the  serious  matters  of  life),  impart  a 

Italian  tale  in  verse,  containing  .some  exquisite  lines,   particjular  interest  and  pleasure  to  his  jwrsonal  dii- 


anil  p,'issages.  He  set  »ii>  also  a  small  weekly  paiK-r 
called  the  Indicator^  on  the  plan  of  the  j)eri<Mlieal 
ess.'iyists,  which  was  well  n-ceived.  He  al-c»  gave  to 
the  world  two  small  volumes  of  ptK-try,  Folnuie^  and 
The  FfUfit  of  the  Poets.  In  IS'22  Mr" Hunt  went  to 
Italy  to  reside  with  I^)nl  Hynm,  and  to  establish  the 
Liberal,  a  crude  and  violent  melange  of  po(.>try  and 
politics,  both  in  the  extreme  of  lil>eralism.  This  con- 
nexion was  prrjductive  of  mutual  disappointment 
and  disgust  The  'Liberar  did  not  sell;  Byron's 
titled  and  aristocratic  friends  cried  out  against  so 

*  Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  his  Contnoponuias,  ytA,  U.  pi  S.')8. 


closures. 

{May  Morning  at  liurcfina.'] 

[From  '  Kiinini.'] 

The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  iiiorn  of  May 
Round  old  Havenna*s  clear-shown  towers  and  buy. 
.'V  luoni,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fre"*h  with  all  it*  green  ; 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night 
Have  b  f t  a  sjiarkliiig  wehMinie  for  the  light. 
And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about ; 
The  leaves  are  ^harp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 
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A  balmy  briskneH  comes  upon  the  breeM ; 
The  smoke  goes  daoctBg  from  the  ootUge  trees ; 
And  when  jou  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 
And  all  the  scene,  in  short— sky,  earth,  and  sm^ 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  Uughs  out 

openly.  ,    . 

Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  sj^nngmg : 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing, 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  eo  seaward  from  the  town ; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  througi^  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  OTenr  turn  are  seeii  ^^^  ^ 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  ofwIfaJUft, 
Like  jovful  hands,  come  up  with  scatteiy  li^l^ 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud, 
Of  expectation  and  a  bustling  crowd. 
With  feet  and  Toice  the  gathering  hum  contends, 
The  deep  talk  heares,  the  ready  laugh  ascends; 
CallincN,  and  clapping  doors,  and  curs  unite, 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight ; 
And  armed  bands,  making  important  way, 
Gallant  and  grare,  the  lonis  of  holiday, 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  nm, 
.  And  pilgrims,  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

{Funeral  of  the  Lovers  in  *  IitminL*1 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  still, 

A  little  nuny,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 

There  was  a  fitful  moaning  air  abroad ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  orer  the  road. 

The  last  few  leares  came  fluttering  from  the  trees. 

Whose  trunks  now  thronged  to  sight,  in  dark  varieties. 

The  people,  who  from  reverence  kept  at  home, 

Ijistened  till  afiemoon  to  hear  them  come ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman  or  the  wind  that  stirred, 

Till  towards  the  resper  hour ;  and  then  'twas  said 

Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  read; 

And  othen  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still,  nothing  came — till  on  a  sudden,  just 

As  the  wind  opened  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chanting  rose,  and  as  it  spread, 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  turned  aside  that  city,  young  and  old. 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  rolled. 

But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bear 

To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 

And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 

The  bier  approaching  slow  and  steadily, 

On  which  those  two  m  senseless  coldness  lay. 

Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seemed  a  day-^ 

Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind. 

In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

They  say  that  when  Duke  Guide  saw  them  come. 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room, 

Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.    From  the  morrow 

None  saw  him  after.    But  no  more  of  sorrow. 

On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 

Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 

There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 

In  the  green  ground :  and  on  fine  niffhts  in  May 

Young  hearts  betrothed  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 


2b  T.  L,  J7.,  Six  Tears  Old,  During  a 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee^ 

My  little  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  oflf  the  day's  aonoj. 


I  sit  me  down,  and  think 

Of  all  thy  wi«^*"M5^'^^i^  -h-ink. 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shni«. 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 
Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meetaie*, 

thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart  in  pain  and  w^ttess, 

Of  fancied  f»«lWffP»V_^ 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  tl»y  q«>«*,*^f!;^.  demtfi 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  dsms-* 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I've  had  severe  ones, 

T  will  not  think  of  now ; 

__w^lni1v  »midst  my  dear  cuM, 
AnSmjjg^U^with  dry  brow ; 

But  wWth^fiu  hesd, 
And  pat  my  stoopi 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentlei 
The  tears  are  in  their 

Ah !  first-bom  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  nc^ 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother,{ 

Thy  sister,  father,  too ; 
My  light,  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound 
My  hand  in  hand  companion- 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee 

To  say  *  He  has  departed'— 

•  His  voice'—*  his  face'— <  i 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  wo. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ins' 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  si 

This  silence  too  the  whil 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  as  a  smi 
Something  divine  and  d 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  cheru 

Who  say,  *  We\e  finished; 

Dirge, 

Blessed  is  the  turf,  serenely 
Where  throbbing  hearts  m 
Where  life's  long  journey  1 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flo 
A  tear  for  lonff-departed 
Is  all  that  feeling  hearts 
To  hush  their  weaiy  thoo^ 
There  shall  no  vain  ambit 
To  lure  them  from  their  qv 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  hei 
The  meek  imploring  c 
Nor  sad  remembrance  » 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slu 
And  never,  never  love 
To  breathe  his  idle  whi 

To  the  Onushopper 

Green  little  vnulter  in  the 

Catching  your  heart  up 

Sole  voice  that's  heard  ai 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at 
And  you,  warm  little  hou 

With  those  who  think 

Loving  the  fire,  and  wi 
Nick  the  glad  silent  m 
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Oh,  8w<eei  and  tinr  ootuint,  that  belong. 
One  to  the  fielcu,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  h*Te  jonr  sanahme;  both,  though  imall,  are 
strong 
At  your  clear  heartt ;  and  both  were  lent  on  earth 

To  sing  in  thou^tful  ean  this  natural  son^^ 
In-doofs  a|id  oat,  summer  and  winter,  nurth. 

2%e  OMbraied  OmaoM  cfPdrarchr^  Chiang  firacke^  t 

ddce  acoue** 

Clear,  fresh,  and  dulcet  streams, 
WhicJi  the  fair  shape,  who  seems 
To  me  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noontide ; 
Bough,  gentlr  interknit 
(I  sigh  to  think  of  it),    ' 
Which  formed  a  rustic  chair  for  her  tweet  tide; 
And  turf.  And  flowers  bright-eyed. 
O'er  which  her  folded  gown 
Flowed  like  an  angel's  down ; 
And  jou,  O  holj  air  and  hushed, 
Where  first  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  guahed ; 
;uOiTe  ear,  giro  ear,  with  one  consenting, 
^  my  last  words,  my  last  and  my  lamenting. 

*  ne  'tis  my  fate  below, 

ler.  Ad  Hearen  will  hare  it  so, 

hat  love  must  close  these  dying  eyes  in  teati, 
»     lay  my  poor  dust  be  laid 
l^^u  middle  of  your  shade, 

,i_Vhile  my  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 
^  jibe  thought  would  calm  my  fean, 

nThen  taking,  out  of  breath, 

•  the  doubtful  step  of  death ; 

'  i#or  never  could  my  spirit  find 

A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  winds 
;  Mor  in  more  calm  abstracted  bonne. 

Slip  from  my  traTailed  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  out- 
worn. 

^^  Perh^Mi,  some  fbtme  hour, 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 
I  And  where  she  saw  me  firat. 

Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst. 

And  kinder  jojrto  look  again  for  me  ; 

Then,  O  the  charity ! 
[Seeing  betwixt  the  stones 
IThe  earth  that  held  my  bones, 
JA  sigh  for  yeiy  love  at  last 
|Migfat  ask  of  HeaTen  to  pardon  me  the  past ; 
id  Hearen  itself  could  not  say  nay, 

Ks  with  her  gentle  Teil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

lYow  well  I  call  to  mind 

iHien  from  those  boweis  the  wind 

look  down  upon  her  boeom  flower  on  floww ; 
|nd  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed, 

k  midflt  of  all  that  pride, 

)rinkled  and  blushinff  through  an  amoroas  shower. 

>me  to  her  hair  paid  dower, 
[nd  seemed  to  dress  the  curls, 
lueen4ike,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 

jroe,  snowing,  on  her  drapenr  stopped; 

Ime  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropped  j 

|hile  othen,  fluttering  from  above, 
smed  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  and  saying  '  Here 
reigns  Love? 

j  w  oflen  then  I  said, 

jrard,  and  filled  with  draad, 

oubtless  this  creature  came  fh>m  Paradise!' 

[r  at  her  look  the  while, 

|r  voice,  and  her  sweet  smile, 

~  heavenly  air,  troth  parted  from  mine  eyes: 
[that,  with  long-dmwn  sighs, 

id,  as  Ihr  from  men, 
came  1  liere-~and  wheni* 


I  had  forgotten ;  and,  alas  I 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 

Such  leve  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 


JOHN  CLARB. 

John  Clabs,  one  of  the  most  truly  uneducated  of 
English  poets,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  rural  de- 
Bcribers,  was  born  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near 
Peterborough,  in  1793.  His  parents  were  peasants 
— his  father  a  helpless  cripple  and  a  pauper.  John 
obtained  some  education  by  his  own  extra  work  ar 
a  ploughboy :  from  the  labour  of  eight  weeks  ho 
getierally  acquired  as  many  pence  as  paid  for  a 
month's  schooling.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  ho 
met  with  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  boarded  up  a 
shilling  to  purchase  a  copy.  At  daybreak  on  a 
spring  morning,  he  walked  to  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford— six  or  seven  miles  otT— to  make  the  pur- 
chase, and  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  shops  were 
opened.  This  is  a  fine  trait  of  boyish  enthusiasm, 
and  of  the  struggles  of  youthful  genius.  Returning 
to  his  native  village  with  the  precious  purchase^ 
as  he  walked  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Burghley  Park,  he  composed  his  first  piece  of 
poetry,  which  he  called  the  Morning  WtUL  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Evening  Ira/A,  and  some 
other  pieces.  A  benevolent  exciseman  instructed 
the  young  poet  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  ho 
continued  his  obscure  but  ardent  devotions  to  his 
rural  muse.  *  Most  of  his  poems,'  says  the  writer 
of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first  volume^  'were 
composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  hit 
feelings  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  sides.  He  could 
not  trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
down  with  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  serving  him 
for  a  desk ;  and  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  op« 
portunity  soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfect 
memorials,  he  could  seldom  decipher  tliem  or  re- 
cover his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause  several 
of  his  poems  are  quite  lost«  and  others  exist  only  in 
fragments.  Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  especially  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were 
destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
how  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them : 
fW>m  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  stidfed 
his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was  often  taken 
to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or  light  the  fire.'  In  1817, 
Clare,  while  working  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rut- 
landshire, resolved  on  risking  the  publication  of  a 
volume.  By  hard  working  oay  and  night,  he  got 
a  pound  saved,  that  he  might  have  a  prospectus 
printed.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  Colke^ 
Htm  of  Original  Tr\fU»  was  announced  to  subscribers, 
the  price  not  to  exceed  3s.  6d.  'I  distributed  my 
papers,'  he  says ;  *  but  as  I  could  get  at  no  way  of 
pushing  them  into  higher  circles  than  those  witili 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  they  consequently  passed 
off  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  my  posses- 
sion, unprinted  and  unseen.'  Only  seven  subscribers 
came  forward  1  One  of  these  prospectuses,  however, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Edward  Dniry, 
bookseller,  Stamford,  and  through  this  gentleman 
the  poems  were  published  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  London,  who  purchased  them  from  Clare 
for  £20.  The  volume  was  brought  out  in  January 
1820,  with  an  interesting  well- written  introduc- 
tion, and  bearing  the  title,  Poem»  Demaripdce  of 
Rwroi  Itife  and  St^nerg,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
instantly  awakened  to  the  clrcnmstanoes  and  the 
merits  A  Clare.  The  magazines  and  reviews  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  *Tbis  interesting  little 
Tolume,'  said  the  Quarterly  Iteview,  *  bears  indubit- 
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able  eTidence  of  being  compoMd  altogether  from 
the  impulses  of  the  writer's  mind,  as  excited  by  ex- 
ternal objects  and  internal  sensations.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no 
attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  might  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  vades,  the  brooks,  "the  crimson  spots 
i*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,**  or  the  loftier  phenomena 
of  the  hearens,  contemplated  through  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
•ouroes  whence  the  youth,  whose  adrerse  drcum- 
•tances  and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  sym- 
pathy, drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pictures  before 
us.  Examples  of  minds  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
struggling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  pri- 
ration  is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  In  the 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  time  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune  The  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
ranced  by  them,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  cff 
stock ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  guineas  for  life ;  the  Earl  of  Spenoer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
•o  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £30 
per  annum.  He  married  his  'Patty  of  the  Vale,' 
*the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
warded and  successful  genius— Clare  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  tliis 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  with 
one  of  his  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  Shelves 
were  fitted  up,  filled  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Clare  read  and  liked  them 
all!  He  took  us  to  see  his  favourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  pasture,  and  bounded  by  a  duH 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  '  Tet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mused  delighted. 

Flow  on,  thou  gently-plaahing  stream. 

O'er  weed-beds  wild  and  rank  ; 
Delighted  I've  enjoyed  my  dream 

Upon  thy  mossy  bank : 
Bemoiittening  many  a  weedy  stem, 

I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly. 
And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 

That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly. 

In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  ViOage  Minttrd 
€md  other  Poems,  in  two  Tolumet.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  In  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  life— the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubm,  the  humble 
rustic  who  *  hummed  ms  lowly  dreuns ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals,  marked  by  a  more 
choice  and  refined  diction.  The  poet's  prosperity 
was,  alas  I  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equal 
to  his  fortitude :  he  speculated  in  farming,  wasted 
his  littie  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  difficul- 
ties sank  into  nervous  despondency  and  despak.  He 


is  now,  we  believe,  in  a  private  asylum — hopeless 
but  not  dead  to  passing  events,    lliis  sad  termina- 
tion of  so  bright  a  morning  it  is  painfiil  to  contem- 
plate.    Amidst  the  native  wild  flowers  of  his  song 
we  looked  not  for  the  'deadly  nightshade* — and^ 
though  the  examine  of  Bums,  of  Chatterton,  and 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  fear  thsn 
hope,  there  was  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  and  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  an  apparent  absence  of  strong 
and  dangerous  passions,  that  promised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  prosperoos 
contentment  and  happiness.    Poor  Clare's  muse  was 
the  true  offspring  or  Eng^h  country  life.    He  was 
a  faithful  painter  of  rustic  series  and  occupations^ 
and  he  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  his  brooks^ 
meadows,  and  green  lanes.    His  fancy  was  buoyant 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardship;  and  his  imagexy, 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  is  varioua  and  originaL 
CarefUl  finishing  could  not  be  expected  fh>m  the 
rustic  poet,  yet  there  is  often  a  fine  delicacy  and 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  reflections  and 
pathos  win  their  way  to  the  heart    '  It  is  seldom,* 
as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  *  that  the  public  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  unmixed  and  un- 
adulterated impression  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  on 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  feeling,  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  riches,  rules,  and  prejudices  of  litera- 
ture.'   Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.    His  reading 
before  his   first    publication  had  been  extremely 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste  or  bias 
the  direction  of  his  powers.     He  wrote  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature  was  so 
universal,  that  he  included  all,  weeds  as  wdl  as 
flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  charms^ 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  he  has  re- 
course to  new  and  original  expressions — as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

Brisk  winds  the  lightened  branefaes  shake 
By  pattering,  planhiog  drops  conf ewed ; 

And,  where  oms  dripping  shade  the  lak^ 
Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  breast 

A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singularly  ridi  in  this 
vivid  word  -painting : — 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night. 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spangled  earth 
Hail  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  and  light. 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illumined  birth. 
In  thj  still  hour  how  dearlj  1  delight 
To  rest  my  weary  bones,  from  labour  free ; 
In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight. 
To  sigh  day's  smothered  pains  y  and  pause  on  thes, 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  iried  tree. 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  grassy  spear ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmering  light  1  love  to  see. 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  the  dewdrop  near : 
O  still-hour's  mate !  my  easing  heart  sobs  free, 
While  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  many  an  addod 
tear. 

In  thesp  happy  microscopic  Tiews  of  nature,  Grabame^ 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  only  poet  who  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  Clare.  The  ddicacy  of 
some  of  his  sentimental  verses,  mixed  up  in  carde« 
profusion  with  others  less  correct  or  pleasing,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  a  ballad.  The  Fait 
of  Amy: — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills 

Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  charm. 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  mora. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admirs^ 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall 

That  envied  onoe  her  eharaui. 
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Lost  was  that  sweet  simplicitj ; 

Her  eyre's  bright  lustre  iSed ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloomed^ 

A  sickljr  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time. 

Where  cankerworms  assail ; 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Seneath  the  sickly  gale. 

WhatitLifef 

And  what  is  Life  t    An  hour-glass  on  the  nuii 
A  mist  retreating  from  the  morning  sun, 
A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream. 

Its  length  f  A  minute  ■  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  Happiness  I    A  bubble  on  the  stream, 

That  in  the  act  of  aeizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope  I   The  puffing  gale  of  mom. 
That  robs  eacn  flowret  of  its  gem — and  dies ; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn. 
Which  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 

And  what  is  Death  t     Is  still  the  cause  unfound  I 
Th»t  dark  mrHterious  name  of  horrid  sound  I 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weary  crave. 
And  Ptface  !    Where  can  itn  happinetis  abound  t 

No  where  at  all,  save  heaven  and  the  grave. 

Then  what  is  Life  !    When  stripped  of  its  disguise, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be ; 
Binoe  eveiything  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

Oiveti  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity. 
*Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undergo. 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
That  happiness  vain  man'ii  denied  to  know, 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

Summer  Morning. 

'TIS  sweet  to  meet  the  rooming  breeze. 
Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
Peruse  and  pauae  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  every  sweet  prepares 
To  entertain  our  wished  delay — 

The  images  which  morning  wears. 
The  wakening  chanus  of  early  day  I 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths. 

Where  glitterinff  dew  the  ground  illumes. 

As  sprinkled  o*er  toe  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  hom. 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh. 

Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 
A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

First  sunbeam,  calling  night  away 
To  see  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems ; 

Split  by  the  willow's  wavy  gray. 
And  sweetly  dancing  on  the  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  web  is  spun. 

Unnoticed  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Its  silk  thread  glittering  in  the  sun 

Alts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Roaming  whilb  the  dewy  fields 
'Neath  their  morning  burthen  lean, 

While  its  crop  my  searches  shields, 
Sweet  I  scent  the  blossomed  beaa. 
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Hiking  oft  remarking  stops ; 

Watching  tiny  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass^  spiry  tops 

Ere  they  try  their  gauzy  wings. 

So  emerging  into  light. 

From  the  ignorant  and  vain 

Fearful  genms  takes  her  flight, 
Skimming  o'er  the  lowly  plain. 
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The  Pnmnm-~A  Sonmi, 

Welcome,  pale  primrose !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through^ 

'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green ; 
I  How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground  I 

How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunnv  bank  and  wood's  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found* 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along. 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight ; 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song. 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 

O'eijoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  tmly  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

The  ThruA*t  Neat— A  Sonnet. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreadinr  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  mom  a  merrr  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flow«rS| 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue: 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  houn, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.* 

First' Lov^e  SecoUectiont. 

Fint-love  will  with  the  heart  remain 

When  its  hopes  are  all  gone  by ; 
As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fragrance  when  they  die : 
And  jov's  first  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  their  sprung^ 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 

On  which  spring's  blossoms  hung. 

Mary,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  memory's  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name, 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown, 
And  burning  blushes  speak  my  shame^ 

That  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet, 

Had  we  two  uscnI  to  be ; 
At  sunset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thee! 
Scarce  nine  days  passed  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather ; 
Now  nine  years  suns  have  risen  and  set* 

Nor  found  us  once  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown. 

Thyself  so  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone. 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye ; 

•  Montgomery  ssys  quaintly  but  truly  of  this  soonet,  *Hsra 
we  have  in  miniature  the  history  and  geograiAy  of  a  thrush^ 
nest,  so  dmply  sad  naturaUy  set  forth,  that  one  might  think 
snoh  strains 

No  more  difficile 
Than  for  a  blsolcblTd  'tis  to  whistle. 

But  let  the  heartless  critio  who  deepiaes  them  try  his  own 
hand  either  at  a  bird's  nest  or  a  sonnet  like  this ;  and  whsa 
he  hss  succeeded  in  making  the  one,  he  may  have  some  bept 
of  being  able  to  make  the  other.* 
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But  now  mj  verj  dreams  foiget 

That  witching  look  to  trace ; 
Though  there  thj  heautr  liogen  jet. 

It  wears  a  stranger's  face. 

When  last  that  gentle  cheek  I  preet^ 

And  heard  thee  feign  adieu, 
I  little  thought  that  seeming  jest 

Would  prore  a  word  so  true  1 
A  fate  like  this  hath  oft  befell 

Kren  loftier  hopes  than  ours ; 
Spring  bids  full  manj  buds  to  swell. 

That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowers. 

In  those  low  paths  which  povertj  surrounds. 

The  rough  rude  ploughman,  oflT  his  fallow  grounds 

(That  necessary  tool  of  wealth  and  pride), 

While  moiled  and  sweating,  bj  some  pasture's  side, 

Will  often  stoop,  inquiHitire  to  trace 

The  opening  beauties  of  a  daisy's  face ; 

Oft  will  he  witness,  with  admiring  eyes. 

The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o*er  the  pebbles  rise; 

And  often  bent,  as  o'er  some  magic  spell. 

He'll  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell : 

Raptures  the  while  his  inward  powers  inflame. 

And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name ; 

Ideas  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind, 

Por  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find ; 

Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  sight. 

Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight ; 

80  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay, 

And  in  each  other,  losing,  melt  away. 

Thus  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by, 

He  feels  enraptured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 

And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  rain. 

And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 

The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplexed. 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 

Yet  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain, 

And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  strive  again. 

80  hare  I  marked  the  dying  ember's  light. 

When  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight. 

With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  again, 

And  sparks  crack  brightening  into  life  in  vain ; 

Btill  lingering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise. 

Till  faint,  and  fainting,  the  last  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart, 
Its  painful  plea.^ing  feelings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  successless  sallies  wearied  quite. 
The  memory  fails,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  its  socket,  dies, 
Bome  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  sighs. 

iSema  cmd  Mutiny  of  the  Peaaani  Poei.} 

[From  the  *  Yillsge  MlnstreL*] 

Eadi  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scene. 
On  his  wild  view  still  teemed  with  fresh  delight ; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  hare  welcome  been. 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night, 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  fire  burnt  bright. 
Some  neighbouring  labourer's  superstitious  tale, 
How '  JadL-a-lantem,'  with  his  wisp  alight. 
To  drown  a  'ni|[hted  traveller  once  did  fkil. 
Ha  knowing  welhthe  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
vale. 

And  tales  of  fairyland  he  loved  to  hear, 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees, 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  everywhere ; 
The  mvstic  tribes  of  night's  unnerving  breeze, 
That  through  a  lock-hole  even  creep  with  ease : 
The  freaks  and  stories  of  this  elfin  crew. 
Ah  t  Lubin  gloried  in  such  things  as  these ; 
How  they  rewarded  industry  he  knew. 
And  how  the  restless  slut  was  pinchM  black  and  bloA 


How  ancient  dames  a  faiiy's  anger  feared. 
From  sossip's  stories  Lubin  oft«i  heard ; 
How  they  on  every  night  the  hearthstone  cleared, 
And,  'gainst  their  visits,  all  things  neat  prraand, 
As  fays  nought  more  than  cleanliness  renrd ; 
When  in  the  mom  they  never  fiuled  to  uiare 
Or  gold  or  silver  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dropt  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,  had  oantioos  plaoM 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  village  keeps  alive;' 
Beings  that  people  superstitious  earth. 
That  e'er  in  rural  manners  will  survive. 
As  long  as  wild  rasticity  has  birth 
To  sprnbd  their  wonders  round  the  cottage-heartt. 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  impressed; 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighbour's  mirth: 
And  long  each  tale,  by  fancy  newlv  dressed. 
Brought  fairies  in  hisdrouns,  and  broke  his  infant  nd, 

He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  could  pea 
A  churohyard's  dreary  mounds  at  silent  night. 
But  footsteps  tramplM  through  the  rustling  gnsi, 
And  ghosts  'hind  grave-etonet  stood  in  sheets  d 

white ; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  nght ; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  thcj  his  tread  should  heir. 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  affri^t; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  were, 
So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  fiuieied  fear* 

And  when  fear  left  him,  on  his  comer-eeat 
Much  would  he  chatter  o'er  each  dreadful  tale; 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of  *proaching  feet, 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  mail ; 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail; 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  charael  floor ; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hapless  wul. 
Where  maids,  self-murdered,  their  nUse  loves  de> 

plore; 
And  from  that  time  would  vow  to  tramp  on  nights  no 

more. 

Ot  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring's  young 

mom. 
From  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  view  I 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew : 
Each  varied  charm  how  joyed  would  he  pursue, 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day; 
Gray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way. 
Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  unplcasing  play. 

Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  delight ; 
Him  would  she  lead  through  wood  and  lonely  plain, 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dike ; 
And  while  the  thrush  sang  her  long-eileneed  strain, 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  again ; 
And  while  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  its  pride, 
He  pondered  0  er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain ; 
And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried. 
Where  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  oChxi  supplied. 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  routes  unfurled, 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woods  below. 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world. 
Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  know ; 
Each  joumey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro. 
Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  sweet ; 
Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow ; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat ; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  mutterings  would  repeti 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  n  prospect  of  the  cireling  scene, 
Markine  how  much  the  cottage  roofs  thntch  hfovn 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  greoi 
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JAMia  ARD  ROBACB  BH: 


Uie  stAnz:u  in  his  poem  on  CbijorcU  display!  his 
philosophic  eoii)]K>8ure  at  this  period  of  his  life: — 

World,  in  thy  ercr  bu^  mart 
Tve  acted  no  unnoticed  part — 

Would  1  rcAuine  it  I  oh  no ! 
Four  act«  are  d«me,  the  jest  ;irow^  utale; 
The  waning  lamps  burn  dim  and  pale, 

Aud  reuHon  asks — Cui  Unto  f 

He  held  it  a  humiliation  to  be  ill.  and  nercr  com- 
pUincd  or  nilnded  to  his  own  suflvriuf^s.  He  dii-d 
on  the  24th  IKni'mber  1839.  n;a'd  C'}.  L:idy  Hios- 
lingtnn  said,  *  If  .Tarncs  Smith  had  not  been  a  witty 
■an,  he  must  have  IxHtn  a  yreat  man.*  His  extcnsivu 
faiformati<m  and  n*fined  manner.i,  joined  to  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  liveliness  ami  humour,  and  a 
bappy  uniform  temper,  rendered  him  a  fasirinatin^ 
oompaniitn.  The  writinj^  of  such  a  man  give  but 
a  faint  idea  «)f  the  ori};inal;  yet  in  liis  own  walk  of 
literature  James  Smith  has  few  KU|>eri«)rs.  Anstey 
oonies  modt  directly  into  ccmipetition  witli  him  ;  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  '  KejiK'ted  Addresses ' 
will  live  as  loiijc  as  the  *  New  Hath  Guide.' 

The  sur^'ivin^r  i)artner  of  thij*  literary  duumvirate 
^he  niont  constant  and  interesting.  i)erhai)s,  KitKv 
that  of  Ik'autnont  .and  Flfteher.  and  more  afl'ce- 
tionate  fn)m  the  relationship  of  the  parties — has 
disHniruished  himsi>lf  by  his  novels  and  historical 
romances,  and  by  hi^  f^encnwity  to  vari(ms  literary 
men.  Mr  Horace  Smith  \vm  also  written  some 
eopies  of  verses,  one  of  which,  the  Address  to  the 
Mammy,  is  a  feli<'itous  compound  of  fact^  humour, 
and  sentiment,  forcibly  and  originally  expressed. 


7%e  Thtatrt,—By  the  Rn,  O.  C  [Crahbt.^ 

TiJi  sweet  to  ricw,  from  half-pa^t  five  to  six. 
Our  lonj;  wax  candles,  with  nhort  cotton  wicks. 
Touched  bv  the  lamplighter*H  Prom<'thean  art, 
Start  into  liiiht,  and  make  the  li;;htor  Htart : 
To  Kee  red  IMionhiis  through  the  pillery  pane 
Tin^'e  with  bit  lieam  the  beann*  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit. 
And  *^\^^  and  f^xxf^  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.    *     * 

What  various  Mwains  our  motley  walN  contain  ! 
Fashion  frf>m  Moorfields,  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
BankerH  fnun  Pa|>er  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts^  fnmi  Cndden  S<juarc  and  Kiches  Court; 
From  the  Haymnrket  canting  n>j?ueit  in  grain, 
OulU  from  the  Poultry,  sotii  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  ctmnurant,  the  auction  nhurk. 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk; 
Boys  who  lon^  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twiiHS  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  tw«)iMMice  Hpure:), 
And  send-*  them  jumping  u])  tlie  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  boa.'tt  who  nc*er  their  malice  baulk. 
But  talk  their  minds,  we  winh  they'd  mind  their  talk ; 
Big  worded  bullies,  who  by  quam'N  live, 
Who  jriTe  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 
Jews  from  St  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so  wary, 
That  for  old  clothes  they'd  even  axe  St  Mary ; 
And  bucks  with  p«»ckcts  empty  as  their  i>ate, 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxcr  in  their  gait ; 
Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 

Yet  here,  as  cli«ewhere,  chance  can  joy  bestow, 
Where  scowling  fortune  sccmetl  to  threaten  wo. 
Jtkkik  Rijhanl  William  Alexander  Pwycr 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Knquire; 
Bat  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emanael  Jennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  Drought  hi^  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  com  cutter — a  safe  unploj ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  i^ancrms,  be  was  bred 
(At  number  twcnty-MCvcn,  it  is  said). 
Facing  the  puntp,  and  near  the  Cranby^s  head. 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  i«hop  iu  town^ 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down  : 
Pat  wan  the  un'hin*M  name,  a  red -haired  youths 
Fonder  of  purl  and  i(kittle-gn»iind!«  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  godt !  to  kfe]i  your  tongues  in  awe^ 
The  muse  nhail  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  .lenningM  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
Rut,  leaning  forwnrd,  Jeniiing<<  loHt  his  hat; 
Down  fn»m  the  gullcry  the  In-aver  flew. 
Anil  spumed  the  one.  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  {     Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shilHngM  for  what  cor>t  when  new  but  fonrt 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  hiii  shilling,  wait. 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  hulf-]uust  f^glitl 
Now,  while  his  fean*  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullinn  whisper*.  Take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  ynu,  criei*  Pat,  but  one  won*t  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson  ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mine 
A  motley  cable  sotm  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  SititalfiehU  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  IriH  Ik)w,  down  darts  the  painted  hue, 
Starretl,  Ktripc<I,  and  hi)Ottcd,  vollow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  toni  silk,  and  muMiin  new. 
(fcorge  Orccn  U'low,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Ijooprt  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  })aiid  ; 
rpsoan  the  prize  ;  the  vouth,  with  joy  unfeigned. 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  n>gaine<l. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  mnsomeil  hat.  *  * 

The  Bahy*a  Debut.— By  W.  W,  [  irort/jiror/A.] 

[Bpokan  In  the  character  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  irirl  eijiht  jrean  of 
age,  who  Ih  drawn  upon  the  itaxe  In  a  child'b  ehaim  bj 
Bamud  Ilughi'*,  her  unclu'v  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  \  wan  eight  on  New  Year's  l)ay; 

So  in  Kate  WilsfMi's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  |>apa  and  .lack*s)  * 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  bnjther  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  hii, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
TakcH  oui  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  start  1 
He  |MikeN  her  he.id  lietwcen  the  bars, 

And  melts  uH'  half  her  noscl 

Quite  cniKH,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 
An<l  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  p<«g, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door: 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window-})ane. 

This  ma«le  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite  ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  i^crves  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  si'aluing  hot, 
Half  my  dolPif  none,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  i>eg  top's  tooth  ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heanl  the  window  break. 
And  crie<l, '  O  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distn^s  your  aunt : 
No  Drury  l-jine  for  you  to-day!' 
And  while  papa  ^}aid,  *  Pooh,  she  majl* 

Mamma  said,  *  No,  she  shan't  P 

Well,  after  manv  a  sad  rcproich. 
They  got  iitto  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  stroet. 
I  saw  them  go :  one  honte  was  blind ; 
The  taiU  of  both  hung  down  Itehind ; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feot. 
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The  cbaiM  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  PeutonTille, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top. 
While  MoUt  mopped  it  with  a  mop. 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

Mj  uncle*B  porter,  Samuel  Hnghciy 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  ihoes 

(I  alwayH  talk  to  Sam)  : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drag! 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leaves  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  arc  made  of  brick, 
But  not  80  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  thexe ;  and,  goodnests  uic ! 
My  father's  beams  tire  made  of  wood, 
But  nerer,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  I  'tis  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down, 

Won't  hide  it.  I'll  bo  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lampM ;  my  eye  I 
IIow  they  do  blaze !  I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away  ;  but  Mr  Tliing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said,  *  Oo  on,  my  pretty  love ; 

Spoak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whii«p- 
er,  hold  vour  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-uight, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  r 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papal 

And  where's  my  aunt!  and  where's  mammal 

Where's  Jack !     Oh,  there  they  sit  I 
They  smile,  they  no<l ;  I'll  go  my  ways. 
And  order  round  poor  Billy  s  chaise^ 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  Mce  the  show ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

IBlowt  kits,  and  exit. 

Tale  of  Drwry  Lane,— By  W,  8.  iScotL] 

•  •  • 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise. 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes : 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke^ 
And  twice  ten  hundn*d  voices  spoke, 

'  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.' 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lu8tre  lends 

To  every  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain  ; 
Meux's  now  brewnouse  shows  the  lijzht, 
Rowland  HiU'ri  cha]:>el,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 


The  Tennis  Court,  no  fur  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Suigeona'  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters'  house  of  call, 
Old  BedUro,  close  by  London  Wall* 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  slu^  withal. 
And  Richardson's  hoteL 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide. 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  boma; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seomed  to  sham 
The  roue  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  fxnonai^ 
As  from  a  lufty  altar  rixe ; 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire. 

To  offer  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  \9At  stupendous  sacrifice! 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  alL 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooee. 
Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed  ihMf; 
But  firnt  his  worsted  hoeen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced  ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Whow  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  renpective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  fitreeli 
Fire-hook,  pi]^,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  tlie  pavement  paced.      *     • 

E'en  Iligginbottora  now  was  poeed. 
For  saddur  scene  was  ne'er  discloeed  ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flumes  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  lialloo  *  Heads  below  I' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back !  Crump,  stand  aloof  I 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls ! 
Iluggins,  regard  your  own  behoof, 
ForVlo !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls ! 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke. 
And  o'er  the  ruins'  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  crowL 
At  length  the  mis^t  awhile  was  cleared. 
When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  rerered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
•  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  f 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  foufht  amaill. 
And  strove  and  btruggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  t 
Yes,  Iligginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  wa9  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  I 
"Mid  blazing  beams  and  sodding  ■trMiM, 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  daontleM  brak^ 
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Where  MngguM  broke  belbfe. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  dmch 
Destroying  tight,  o'enrhelmad  him  quite ; 

He  «unk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o*er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  bnTid, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 
'  Whitford  and  Mitfoni  ply  your  pumpe ; 
Tou,  Cltttterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumpt ; 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumpe? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumpe  I 
What  are  they  fearad  on  t  fools — 'od  rot  'em  1' 
Were  the  laat  words  of  Higginbottom.    *    * 

The  Upat  m  Marybone  lame. 

[By  Jamss  Bmitb.] 

A  tree  grew  in  Jara,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  venom  distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutdi  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw. 
And  who  returned  safe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale. 
Advancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  the  reward  of  their  victorv  earned  I 
For  ninety>nine  perished  for  one  who  returned. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
Tis  now  a  stock-plant  of  the  genus  wolTs-bane, 
And  one  of  them  bloseoms  in  Marybone  Lane. 

The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
Two  doors  at  right  angles  swinff  open  below ; 
And  the  childxen  of  misexy  daily  steal  in, 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Oin, 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy. 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serving-maid  sUm,  and  the  senring>man  stout* 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surcharged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives. 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cantioos  advance  with  slouched  bonnet  and  hat, 
Thej  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee. 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Vai^  the  Batavian  to  thwart. 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  tovereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagns^ 
And  hew  down  the  Upai  in  Maiybone  Lane. 

A(Uf«st  fo  A«  jr«miRjf  t»  Maom*!  JEcftAiMbfi. 
C97HoaAca  Bmitb.] 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  ttoiyt) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnoninm  was  in  all  its  gloiy^ 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Thoee  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendoofi 

Of  which  the  vary  ruins  are  tremendous  I 

Speak !  for  thou  long  cnon^  hast  acted  dombj ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue^  eome,  let  us  hear  its  tone ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  groond,  mummy  t 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  ihoon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  diMknbodied  creatuiei, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  fleib,  and  limbs  and  ftalores. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thoaf  canst  recollect— 
To  whom  should  we  assigp  the  Sphinx's  fiune  I 

Was  Cheops  or  Cepbrenes  att^hitect 
Of  either  pyruBid  that  bcjars  his  name  I 


Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer  t 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  timde — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melodv  was  hidden 
In  Mcmnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest— if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraA  never  owns  its  juj^ee. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glan ; 

Or  dx^pped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  bat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pa«, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  u>pears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  tny  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  sesn. 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  youn^ 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pagee 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  agest 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  I 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  t  Uien  keep  thy  vows ; 
But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  tnyself ; 
^  Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbersd. 
What  hast  thou  seen — ^what  strange  adventures  num- 
bered! 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  muta- 
tions; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen — ^we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  ^reat  Persiim  conqueror,  Cambvses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundermg  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantio  Memnon  fdl  asunder  t 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thv  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbM  beneath  that  leatheni  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  dicek  have  rolled : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  thai 

iMet 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  nun  I 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead  t 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  wiUiin  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  jud^ent  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thnll  thee  with  iti 
warning. 

Whv  should  this  worthless  tegument  endurs^ 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  evert 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

la  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  mav  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.* 
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ler  human  fricndfi :  our  orchftrd  now  mutt  be 
L  wil«lGmei>s  of  liweetK,  by  none  beloved. 

ImM.  One  ble«icd  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Ven  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong, 
"he  Tcry  weedx  how  lorely !  the  confusion 
)odi  speak  of  breezcti,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Magd.  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  beef 
n  that  bright  odon^us  honeysuckle  wall 
rhat  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
rhat  erer  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
iVhere  is  that  family  now  I  0  Isabel, 
'.  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
ind  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
?'ade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore  ! 

Itabd.  Even  now  I  sec  a  stream  of  ^un^hine  bathing 
rhe  bright  mo!*s-ro»*es  round  our  parlour  window! 
3h!  were  we  fitting  in  that  room  once  more! 

Magd.  Twculd  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
Ind  both  my  parents  dend.     How  cuuld  I  walk 
[)n  what  I  used  to  call  rny  father's  walk, 
Be  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree, 
Each  year  so  full  of  bloi^soms  or  of  fruit, 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Qnven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands! 

A  SUxpintj  Childm 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whose  happy  home  ih  on  our  earth  t 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hairl 
Oh!  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomc<l  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ! 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blcsiwd  dream  t 

Oh!  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ec^tacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  (lot\  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  vi.sions  high 
May  bless  an  infuntV  hU-cjiing  eye ! 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destroy  or  error  dim 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim ! 

Oh !  vision  fair!  that  I  could  be 

Again  as  young,  a«<  pure  as  thee ! 

Vain  wish!  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 

May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm : 

Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 

That  paint  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn. 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-concealed 

The  light  of  soul,  and  half-revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought, 

Each  trembling  eyelash  moved  with  thought. 

And  things  we  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speaK, 

Like  clouds  came  floating  o'er  thy  check. 

Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright; 

Till  thou  awok'st — then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 

Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 

OmJp  half-o'ercome  timidity! 


Addreu  to  a  Wild  Dttr. 

Magnificent  creature !  so  stately  and  bright  I 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread. 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far  beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale ! 
Hail  I  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  I — hail  I 
Hail !  idol  divine ! — whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom, 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and 

moor. 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore; 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  stnrngth  of  the  free. 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o'er  thee, 
l^p  !  up  to  yon  clitf!  like  a  king  to  his  throne  I 
O'er  the  black  silent  forcHt  piled  lofty  and  lone*- 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  renign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  ho  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thj 

breast, 
IiO !  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still! — 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  iitorm  of  delight. 
Like  the  anus  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height, 
One  moment — thou  bright  apparition — delay  ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crag!<,  like  the  sun  fmm  the  day. 

His  voyage  is  o'er — as  if  struck  by  a  spell, 
He  motionleiis  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast. 
In  the  mid.Ht  of  his  pastime  enamoured  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race— 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  plac^^ 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  uriven*-" 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee : 
Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ; 
With  rock  wall-encircled — with  precipice  crowned — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  abound. 
'Mid  the  feni  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doUi  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  to  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  ran  his  image  behold. 
Looking  up  through  the  ra<liance  as  bright  and  as  bold. 

Yes :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in  rcpote— 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes, 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar. 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ; 
The  buglehom  fills  thy  wild  sj»irit  with  glee. 
As  thou  bearest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
And  the  laggardly  gaze-hound  i!<  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  with  death. 
In  feet  that  draw  power  fn<u>  the  touch  of  the  heathr— 
In  the  wide  raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar — 
In  the  clitTthat  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  more^ 
Thy  trust — 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign; 
— But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — lo !  he  standeth  at  bay, 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spumed  from  his  furious  feet ; 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  bock  from  the  skies. 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 

Xtnes  vnitttn  in  a  Lonely  Burial  Cfround  in  thd 

Hiyhlandt, 

How  mournfully  this  burial  ground 
Bleeps  'mid  old  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 
Who  rolls  his  bright  and  sunny  wares 
All  round  these  deaf  and  silent  gravei ! 
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The  cold  wan  ligbt  that  glimman  hen, 
The  sickly  wild  flower*  maj  not  cheer ; 
If  here,  with  solitary  hum. 
The  wanderinff  niountain*hee  doth  eomti 
'Mid  the  pale  blossoms  short  his  stay, 
To  brighter  leares  he  booms  away. 
The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sound, 
Alighteth  softly  on  a  mound, 
And,  like  an  image,  sittiof  there 
For  hours  amid  the  doleful  air, 
Seemeth  to  tell  of  some  dim  union. 
Some  wild  and  mystical  communion. 
Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 
This  lonesome  stoneless  cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 
Of  some  extinguished  kincly  race. 
Whose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known. 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 
That  nearest  grare,  yet  brown  with  mould. 
Seems  but  one  summer-twilight  old  ; 
Both  late  and  frequent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  risit  hero ; 
And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — ^no  bell 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  dell ; 

How  beautiful  those  graves  and  fair. 

That,  lying  round  the  house  of  prayer. 

Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace ! 

But  death  hath  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undiyided  reign  1 

And  nothing  tells  that  e'er  again 

The  sleepers  will  forsake  their  bed — 

Now,  and  for  ererlasting  dead. 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled  t 

Wild-screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 
Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly. 
Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 
So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumet, 
At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 
What  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo! 
Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  lost  unrocking  sleep ; 
For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast, 
Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest. 
Where  shroudless,  coflinless,  they  lie-» 
'TIS  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemetery. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grinled  locks. 
Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks. 
Ana  by  some  wandering  vessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  seem  God-fonaken, 
Home  bound,  here  have  met  the  blast 
That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last  I 
Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tean 
To  shfd,  nor  any  place  for  fears 
In  heaxts  by  misery  fortified. 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Here  many  a  creature  movmg  bright 
And  glorious  in  full  manhood's  might. 
Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 
the  tempest  brouding  in  the  sky, 
And  loved  to  hear  that  music  rave. 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave^ 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand. 
All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  land ; 
A  whole  crew-  lying  side  by  side, 
Peath«dashed  at  once  in  sJl  their  pride. 
And  here  the  bright-haired  fair-faced  boy. 
Who  took  with  him  all  earthly  joy, 
From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 
For  her  sweet  son  borne  far  away, 
Escaped  at  last  the  cruel  deep. 
In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
While  she  would  yield  all  nones  of  gnce 
For  one  kiss  of  his  pale  cold  nuse  I 


Oh  1 1  ooQld  wail  in  lonely  fear. 
For  many  a  woftil  choit  sits  hcie^ 
All  weeping  with  their  fixed  eyeel 
And  wbiat  a  dismal  sound  of  sig^ 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  sDuJl  waves  breaking  on  the  shera  ; 
While  ocean  seems  to  nort  and  plaj 
In  mockery  of  its  wretched  prey  1 


And  lo  !  a  white-winged  vessel 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  gales 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  of  pines 
That  o'er  the  clear  sea  waves  and  shines. 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd. 
All  .smeared  with  dust,  without  a  ahnmd« 
And  silent  every  blue-swollen  lip  I 
Then  nzing  on  the  sunny  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  gla<uome  cheen 
Of  all  her  thou^tless  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  in  every  breath 
The  hollow  under-tones  of  death. 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  sin^ 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  murmurin|^ 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  strand. 
Then  dives  Mneath  the  rushing  prow. 
Till  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
He  drives  her  shivering  from  the  steep, 
Down — down  a  thousand  fathoms  de^ 

iTJte  SkipwrrdtJ} 

CFrom  tlM  <  Ids  of  FiliBB.'] 

But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 

At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song^ 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  aiound. 

As  if  it  called  the  ship  ajong. 

The  moon  is  sunk ;  and  a  clouded  gimy 

Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 

And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day. 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

S<K>n  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas. 

From  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breem; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ;  her  giant  form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening 

Majestically  calm  would  go 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  ^t^fiite  as  snow ! 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  dda. 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array. 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast  ^ 

Hush !  hush  I  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  T 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  drsed 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  lo^ 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder. 
And  down  come  her  masts  witli  a  xeeliDg  aho^ 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened^late  the  skies. 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  fair  moonahliM^ 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  huee 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  mnrmniing  snow. 
To  the  coral-rocks  are  harrying  down. 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own* 
Oh  I  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  deaUi ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

Hie  sleeper's  long-dmwn  breath. 
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WOMAMD  BAmioir. 


The  cotU^  Homes  of  England  I 

By  tbouaandB  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silreiy  brooks, 

And  round  the  hanilet-faiies. 
Throuch  glowing  orchards  forth  thej  peep. 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leares. 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  cares. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  t 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
Blay  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall! 
And  green  for  erer  be  the  groTes, 

And  bright  the  flowery  rod. 
Where  firbt  the  child's  glad  spirit  loTM 

Its  country  and  its  God  I 


Th€  OrttV€8  of  a  JIouaeholcL 

Ther  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graven  are  serered,  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight-* 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  t 

One,  'midst  the  forents  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  wbcrft  pcarlst  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

0*cr  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  'midnt  Italian  flowenn^ 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whoiic  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas  I  fur  love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  on  earth  ! 


The  Treaturet  of  the  Deep,^ 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-cares  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  m^'sterious  main  t 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  rain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  I 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Sf  et  more,  the  depths  hare  mora  I    What  wealth  un- 
told, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies ! 
rhou  hast  the  stanry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Aigosies. 
3wecp  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  1 

Earth  claims  not  these  again  I 


Yet  more,  the  depths  hare  mora  t    Thy  warei  hare 
rolled 
Abore  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  t 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  rerelry  I 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  I  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  I 

Yet  more  t  the  billows  and  the  depths  hare  moral 
High  hearts  and  brave  urc  gathered  to  thy  breast  I 

Ther  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar-~ 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 

Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gcm^,  thou  stormy  grare  I 

Gire  back  the  true  and  brare! 

Giro  back  the  lost  and  lovely !    Those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  biiard  and  hearth  so  long ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathlev 
gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woko  'midst  festal  iong  I 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  inles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown— 

But  all  is  not  thine  own  I 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tidi-s  o'er  manhoo^rs  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowerr  crownl 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead  I 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  t^ 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  I 


BERNARD  BARTON. 

Bernard  Barton,  ono  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
published  in  1 820  a  volume  of  iniscellnneous  poemi, 
which  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  style  and  feeling,  and  because 
they  were  written  by  a  Quaker.  *  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, *  is  description  and  meditation — description  of 
quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought 
out — and  meditation,  ovcrshaded  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  by  devotion — but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  even  cheerful  views  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortality.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  W^oodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  and  he  Fccms  to  hare  contemplated 
abandoning  his  professitm  for  a  literary  life.  On 
this  point  Charles  I^mb  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without  any  rational 

Cn  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
ksellcrs  would  afford  youl  Throw  yourself 
rather,  my  dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpcian  rock 
slap-dash  headlong  upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  hare 
but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  lire  a  centuir  in 
them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
They  arc  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  hare  poor 
authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you  hare  been  at 
arm's  length  fVom  them — come  not  within  their 
grasp.  I  hare  known  many  authors  want  for  bread- 
some  repining,  others  enjoying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting' house — all  agreeing  they  hod  rather 
have  been  tailors,  weavers — what  not? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  hare  known  tome  starred, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — may  you  never 
know — the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship  1' 
There  is  some  exaggeration  here.  We  have  known 
authors  by  profession  who  lived  cheerfVilly  and 
comfortably,  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  pet 
sheet  as  regularly  as  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  board;  but  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennoblinf 
occupation,  with  all  the  mighty  minds  of  past  agea 
us  their  daily  friends  and  companions.  The  bant 
of  such  a  life^  when  actual,  ganina  is  involnMl,  !• 
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its  uiu«rtainty  and  its  temptations,  and  the  almost 
invariable  inconii>atibiUty  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament with  liabits  of  business  and  steady  ap- 
pli<>]ition.  Yet  let  us  remember  the  examines  of 
Shaksiwarc,  Dryden,  and  Pupe — all  regular  and 
constant  labourers — and,  in  our  own  day,  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Moore,  and  many  others.  The  fault  is 
more  generally  with  the  author  tlian  with  the  book- 
seller. In  the  particular  case  of  Bernard  Barton, 
however,  Lamb  ctmnsellod  wisely.  He  has  not  the 
vij^mr  and  popular  talents  rt^uisite  for  marketable 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  wotihi  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  he  almndoned  his  dreuni  of  exclusive 
authorship.  Mr  Barton  has  since  appeared  before 
the  public  as  author  of  several  vulumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetr}',  but  without  ailding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  still  what  Jeffrey  i)ronounced  him — 
*  a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  nitlier  than  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind.*  His  {HX^try  is  highly  honourable 
to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man. 


To  the  Eveniutj  Primrose, 

Fair  flower,  that  nhunnVi  t)ic  glare  of  day, 
Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meekly  bold, 

To  cvciiing*8  hues  df  koIkt  gray, 
Thy  cup  of  paly  gold ; 

Be  thine  the  offering  owing  long 
To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour. 

Of  one  brief  tributary  song, 
Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve. 
Thy  scattered  blo^oms*  lonely  light. 

And  have  my  inmoMt  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  at  such  an  hour  to  mark 

Their  bc:iuty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill, 
And  shine,  'mid  shallows  gathering  dark. 

The  garden's  glory  still. 

For  such,  'tis  ftweet  to  think  the  while, 
When  cares  and  gricfn  the  breast  invade. 

Is  fricnd.ship's  animating  nntile 
In  sorrow  s  darkening  shade. 

Thus  it  hunzts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cup, 
Cilist'ning  amid  its  dewy  tears. 

And  bears  the  sinking  spirit  up 
Amid  its  chilling  f^^nrs. 

But  still  more  animating  fur. 

If  meek  Ileligion*s  eye  moy  trace, 

Even  in  thy  glimmering  earth-born  star. 
The  holier  hope  of  Grace. 

The  hope,  that  as  thy  beauteous  bloom 
Expands  to  glad  tlio  cIokc  of  day, 

So  through  the  s}ia<lows  of  the  tomb 
May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


i^anzcu  on  (he  SecL 

Oh !  I  shall  not  forget,  until  memory  depart, 
"When  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me. 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  margin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand. 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unknown  till  that  hour. 
And  my  spirit  was  luutc  in  the  presence  of  power! 
In  the  surf-boaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round. 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rel>ound, 
In  its  white-drifled  foam,  and  its  dark -heaving  green, 
Each  niomeut  I  gazed,  home  fresh  beauty  was  seen. 


And  thus,  while  I  wandered  on  oceaa's  bleak  ihoic, 
And  suneyed  its  vast  surfi^e,  and  heaxd  its  waves  rotf, 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  a  dream  of  romantic  delight^ 
And  haunted  by  mi^esty,  glory,  aaid  might  1 


Power  and  Oenilenett,  or  the  Caiarael  tmd  Ac 

Streamlet, 

Noble  the  mountain  stream. 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground ; 

Cilory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  I 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray. 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes, 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  tlic  n>cks  around — O I  tell  me  when 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  £airl 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view. 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene  ; 

Tracc<l  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives— >itself  unseen! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  henls  which  on  its  marpn  browse; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o*ershade  it  with  their  bon^is. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard  :  its  low,  plaintive  tons^ 

A  diigelike  mclodv, 
For  worth  and  beauty  moclest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bright; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read. 

The  charms  of  gentleness. 
Were  but  its  btill  small  voice  allowed  to  plead  I 

^\1lat  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life  I 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

But  Kg\'pt  would  turn  pale, 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'crflowing  bounty  curbed  I 


l: 


The  Solitary  Tomb, 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  was  stirred, 
Though  a  breath  might  have  moved  it  so  lightly ; 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  sincing  bird 
lUtdc  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brightly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending ; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were  blending. 

And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so  clear, 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender. 
Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  its  sphere 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  1  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  hill. 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me ; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  stUlp 
Seemed  silently  gathering  o'er  *'*^ 
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Far  off  wns  the  Deben,  whoM  brinj  flood 

By  its  winding  banka  was  sweeping; 
And  just  &t  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  stood. 

The  dead  in  their  damp  gtares  were  sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lorely  their  resting-place  seemed  I 
An  encloeure  which  care  could  not  enter ; 

And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  evening  gleamed 
On  the  solitary  tomb  in  its  centre  I 

When  »t  mom  or  at  ere  I  have  wandered  nearp 
And  in  various  lights  have  viewed  it. 

With  what  differing  forms,  unto  friendship  dear. 
Has  the  magic  of  fancy  endued  it  1 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  like  a  lonely  sail, 

A  wbite  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
Sometimes  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassy  vale, 

Stretched  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife. 
Has  it  ever  given  birth  to  one  minute ; 

For  lamented  in  death,  as  beloved  in  life, 
Wan  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it. 


He  was  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stormy 

Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger ; 
Who,  borne  on  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the  breexe, 

Counted  lightly  of  death  <»'  of  danger. 

Yet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart  still  kept 

All  the  fteshnees  of  gentle  feeling ; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever  slept 

More  of  sofknew  and  kindness  revealing. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  of  voath  was  pact» 
He  lived,  and  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh  I  why  was  affection,  which  death  could  outlait, 
A  more  lengtJbened  enjoyment  denied  to  I 

But  here  he  slumbers !  and  many  there  are 
Wlio  lofe  that  lone  tomb  and  revere  it ; 

And  one  far  off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star. 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it* 

BRTAN  WALTER  PBOCTEB. 

Brtan  Walter  Procter,  better  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  published,  in  1815, 
a  small  volume  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
character,  *in  order,'  he  says,  *  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
more  natural  style  than  tliat  which  had  for  a  long 
t)me  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'  The  ex- 
periment was  successful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
pathetic  and  tender  scenes  in  Mr  Procter's  sketches. 
He  has  since  published  Marcian  Coionmi,  The  Flood 
o/Thessafy,  and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
aol€k,  which  was  brouglit  out  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
not  realised  tiie  promise  of  his  early  efforts.  His  pro- 
fessional arocattons  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  maj 
haye  withdrawn  him  from  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
Tented  his  studying  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  can  alone  insure  success.  Still,  Mr 
Procter  is  a  graceful  and  accomplished  writer.  His 
poetical  style  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Elizabe- 
than dramatists,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are 
exquisite  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

Addrtu  to  (he  Oeeim, 

O  thoa  vast  Ocean !  ever  sounding  sea  t 
Thou  nrmbol  of  a  drear  immensity  1 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Lake  &  hum  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  aloneg 
j'^'kiw^r  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voioe  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  Rant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  this :  no  chance  or  change 

Ruffles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air ; 

Bui  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come. 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home ; 

^nd  come  again,  and  vanish ;  the  young  Spring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming; 

And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 

When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn. 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh  I  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent. 

And  lovely  in  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  cavei^ 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  watos  teadk— 

Eternity — ^Etemity — and  Power. 


It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

That  ran  throughout  the  wood,  there  took  a  toni 

And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away. 

And  in  the  place  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark 

Funereal  (cypress,  vew,  and  shadowy  pine, 

And  spicy  <^ar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancboly  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death :  'twas  strange,  for  through  tht 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methou^t» 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  mul  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  young  girl's  grave.    The  vexy  leaves 
Disowned  their  natural  green,  and  took  black 
And  mournful  hue  ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretching 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  rivulet, 
Lay  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  boughs. 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coane  grasses  which 
Swam  with  the  current,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marcelia's  deathbed.    Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortened  breath 
The  brook,  and  panting  flies  the  unholy  place, 
And  the  white  heifer  lows,  and  passes  on ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Oo  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  through  the  evening  mists. 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen. 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  pomes  moaning  through  the  leaves,  as  'twere 
For  some  misdeed.    The  story  goes — ^that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  strayed  thither,  and  twas  thou^t 
Cast  herseu  in  the  stream :  you  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Maroelia,  poor  Nolina's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want  t    No!  Oh,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  marked  her  not.    He  wed, 
And  then  the  girl  grew  sick,  and  pined  away. 
And  drowned  herself  for  lore. 
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Now  to  thy  iiilent  pmence,  Night  I 

In  this  my  first  song  offered  :  oh  I  to  thee 
That  lookest  with  thy  thousand  eyes  of  lights 

To  thee,  and  thy  starry  nobility 
That  float  with  a  delicious  mummring 

(Though  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  blue  ; 

And  as  they  ride  along  in  order  due. 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering. 
To  thee  their  ancient  queen  and  mother  sing. 
Mother  of  beauty  !  veiled  queen  ! 
Feared  and  sought,  and  nerer  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling, 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  I 
In  tVy  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry. 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon), 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon : 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  beardiid  yillain  Timep 
Thy  old  rcmorseletis  enemy. 
And  build  my  linkc«l  rerife  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiademed  with  gentlest  streaks 

Of  fleecy-silrered  cloud,  adorning 
Thee,  fair  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes, 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning. 
But  roust  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours, 
Fairer  than  the  virgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  low, 
And  bids  her  sen-ant  bn^ezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies, 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stonny ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee, 

In  thy  full  regality. 

The  Sleeping  Figure  of  Modena, 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  lies. 
And  o*cr  her  many  a  frowning  fold 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes ; 
And  shadowy  creatures  round  bar  rise ; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo  ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies ; 
And  lovers  slain — ah,  long  ago  ! 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  she  sleeps. 
An  1^  upon  that  couch  hath  fain, 
Yet  in  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
Mis  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain ; 
And,  when  lovers'  ghosts  complain, 
Blushes  like  a  new-bom  flower. 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  through  the  darkest  hour. 

Once — but  many  a  thought  hath  fled. 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak^ 
Once  the  sleeping  lady  hnnl 
Beauty  in  her  burning  cheek. 
And  the  lovely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  axure  of  her  eyes. 
And  her  heart  was  worm  and  meek. 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  skies. 

But  the  lady  loved  at  last. 
And  the  passion  pained  her  soul. 
And  her  hope  away  was  cast. 
Far  beyond  her  own  control  | 


And  the  clouded  thoughts  that  roU 
Through  the  midnight  of  the  mind. 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole. 
Till  they  grew  deject  and  blind. 

He  to  whom  her  heart  was  given. 
When  May  music  was  in  tune. 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  heawn. 
Changed  and  carelewi  soon  1 
O,  what  is  all  beneath  the  moon 
When  his  heart  will  answer  not  I 
What  are  all  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  our  love  forgot ! 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went. 
Sorrow's  daughter,  meek  and  lone^ 
Till  some  spirit  downwards  bent 
And  stmck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stonaw 
Look!  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  prevail. 
When  he  drew  the  living  tone 
From  the  marble  pale ! 

An  InvoccUion  to  Birdu 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air. 
Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mount^n  sumnuil 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ;  and  ye  who  build 
Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 
And  yc  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoanl  your  qggs 
For  suns  to  ripen,  come !     0  pheniz  rare ! 
If  death  hath  spared,  or  philosophic  search 
Pennit  thee  Htill  to  own  thy  haunted  nest, 
Perfect  Arabian — lonely  nightingale  ! 
Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  loosest 
Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  boughs 
Until  they  waken  ; — and  thou,  cuckoo  bird. 
Who  art  the  ghont  of  sound,  having  no  shape 
Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near. 
Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sight  of  her  love — ct^me  all  to  my  slow  charm  ! 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  mon, 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun. 
And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  vrcalth 
(Epithalamium  and  Pindarique  song). 
And  with  it  enrich  our  ears ;  come  all  to  me, 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies. 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — Love  I 

Amelia  WentKortk, 
ScBiTB  L  A  Room.    Wbwtwortb— Ahkua. 

Amelia,  You  have  determined,  then,  on  sending 
Charles 
To  India! 

Went  worth.  Yes. 

Ainel.  Poor  boy  !  he  looks  so  sad  and  pale. 
He'll  never  live  there.     Tis  a  croel  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year ; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  spots  we  lored. 
For  such  a  di.<«tant  country.     He  will  die. 
Remember — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh !  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  bettor  nature.     Nay— 
You  will  not  send  him,  Wcntworth  I 

Went,  lie  will  sail 
In  twenty  days. 

A  md.  How  can  you  be  so  cniel  I 
He  shall  not  go. 

Went,  Madam,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  this  joong  mMb 
His  doom  is  settled ;  that  be  sure  of. 

Amd,  Sir  I 

Went.  I  say  your  tendemeo,  your— lolly  Ibr 
This  boy  becomes  you  not. 
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AnuL  Awaj,  »w»T. 

Went,  Madam,  while  yoa  are  Godfrey  Wentworth's 
wife, 
Thete  tender — friendshiiM  must  bo  laid  aside. 
Oh  I  you  can  smile.    By- 
line/. Mr  Wentworth,  you 
'I  must  beiiere  it)  jest ;  you  jest  with  me. 

Wtnl.  Go  oil,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fooL 
{\'oman,  my  eyes  are  open ;  wide  awake 
To  you  and  all  my  infamy.     By  heaven 
[  will  not  be  a  by-word  and  a  mock 

In  all  the  mouths  of  men  for  any Pshaw! 

(  still  respect  your  ears,  you  see ;  I 

Amd.  You 
Insult  me,  sir. 

Went.  Forgire  me  :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 
[  still  think  women  modest — in  the  mass. 

AnuL  Sir — Mr  Wentworth — you  hare  used  me  ill. 
Voureelf  you  have  used  ill.     You  have  forgot 
All — what  is  due  to  me — what  to  your  wife. 
You  hare  forgot — forgot — can  I  forget 
All  that  I  sacrificed  for  you? — my  youth, 
My  home,  my  heart — (you  know,  you  knew  it  then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  father's  word  ? 
You  promi.'>e<l  to  that  father  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  sare 
His  age  from  poverty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  splendour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down, 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  wanuth  of  fortune. 
He  gave  me  up,  a  rictini ;  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah!  how  I  shuddered)  borne  away 
By  you,  the  evil  angel  of  my  life, 
To  a  portentous  splendour.     I  became 
A  pining  bride,  a  wretch — a  slave  to  all 
Your  horit  of  passions ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Foigive  inc  !)  to  love  you — you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Ye«,  you  knew 
Uy  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Letve  ine,  sir ! 

Went.  Have  you  done !  Woman,  do  you  think 
This  mummery  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose— 
My  settled  will !    MistrcsH,  I  leave  you  now : 
But  this  remember,  that  your  minion — Oh, 
1  do  not  heeil  your  frowning — ^j'our  boy-love 
Will  visit  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be, 
(You  are  his  guide)  a  prition  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

Amel.  Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  wc  quit. 
I  do  bcrteech  you  (though  my  wrongs  are  great, 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this). 
You  talce  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  as  innocent — I  tfiinl:  lie's  innocent 
Of  the  leabt  ill  toward  you.     For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say. 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  connnunion 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  first  been  yours. 
Or  you  been  generous  after.    Once  more,  sir, 
I  would  implore  you — for  your  comfort — for 
Your  honour  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  erred 
1  do  require  this  of  you. 

Watt.  You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.    Woman,  is  your  pleading 
Always  as  warm  as  now !    By  earth  and  heaven. 
Had  I  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber  now, 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name  may  sound  (my  namel)  held  up  to 

scorn. 
It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  I've  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  wiU. 
You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  now  t 
Save  a  fair  name,  or  I  nmst  tell  the  world 
Uow  ill  yuu  keep  your  secrets.  IJSxU  Wmi. 


AmeL  He  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  here    oh  I  sadi  »  weary  wretch. 
Oh  1  father,  father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world 
With  such  a  friend  as  this  I     I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  night, 
And  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully, 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too^ 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ;  and — and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  niv  own.     What  matters  it! — 'tis  pail. 
I  will  be  still  myself:  who's  there! 

[Cbaslbs  enters.] 

Ch.  Tis  I. 
Y'ou  are  in  tears ! 

A  mel.  Away.     Draw  down  the  blinds ; 
The  summer  evenings  now  come  warmly  on  Hi. 
Go,  pluck  me  yonder  flower. 

Cn.  ITiis  rose — mean  you! 
It  fills  the  room  with  perfume :  'tis  as  zedy 
And  rich,  and  almost,  too,  as  beautiful. 
As 

AmeL  As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  sec  you  want  a  simile. 

Ch.  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Who  has  been  here  t 

AnuL  No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  rffWf 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till — until  I'm  pressed* 

Ch.  Then  let  me  press  you. 

AmeL  Silly  boy,  away ; 
Go  gather  nic  more  flowers,  violets. 

Ch.  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair* 

Amel.  No,  no  ; 
The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 

0  rare!  1  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 

Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  eamed« 
You  might  have  trcosureil  them. 

Ch.  They  are  far  more 
To  me — for  they  were  youni,  Amelia. 

AmcL  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ch.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed ! 

AmcL  Why,  in  my  hand — my  hair.     Look  how  U 
bluHhes ! 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.     Give  it  me. 
Where  ?  where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowtn 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  youth.     Away— 
'lis  I  must  do  it.     Pshaw!  how  sad  you  looky 
And  how  you  tremble. 

Ch.  Dear  Amelia. 

AmeL  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

Ch.  My  guanlian — 

AmeL  Ah!  name  him  not  to  me.    Charles^  I  hftrv 
been 
Jesting  awhile ;  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  co 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who  lofM 

you: 
To  Ilindostan. 

(7A.  I  know  it. 

A  mel.  For  myself, 

1  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles* 

Think  of  me  sometimes.    When  your  trumpet  BOiiiiid% 
You'll  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  once, 
Over  the  seas  in  England ! 

Ch,  Spare  my  heui. 

AmeL  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart :  tis  boxied. 

C%.  Amelia,  oh  I  Amelia,  will  you  never 
Know  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bonti  ibr 

you! 
Oh  I  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now  believe 

How  fond,  and  tme,  and  faithful 
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A  met.  l»  this  jest  t 
You  act  well,  sir ;  or — ^but  if  it  bo  tme. 
Then  what  am  1? 

Ch.  Oh  !  by  these  burning  team, 
By  all  my  haunted  days  and  wakeful  nights, 
Oh !  by  yourself  I  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  love^love  you,  my  own  Amelia! 
Once  I  will  call  you  so.     Do — do  not  scorn  me 
And  blight  my  youth — I  do  not  ask  for  love; 
I  dare  not.     Trample  not  upon  my  heart, 
My  untouche<l  heart — I  gave  it  all  to  you, 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  yours — I  worHhij)ped  you. 
And  fui  your  sake  in  silence.     tSay  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak ! 

A  md.  Alas ! 

Ch,  Weep  not  for  me,  my  gentle  love.     You  said 
Your  husband  threatened  you.     Come,  then,  to  me ; 
I  hare  a  shelter  and  a  heart  for  you. 
Where,  ever  and  fur  ever  you  shall  reign, 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia !  speak  a  word 
Of  kindnirss  and  consenting  to  me — Speak ! 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness : 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear — but  not  de^pair  ;  or  say 
That  some  day  you  mai/  love,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies,  you'll  think  of  me  ; 
Or  that  you  wish  me  happy — or  that  i)erhaps 
Your  heart — nay,  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

Amcl.  Is,  then,  your  love  so  deep! 

Ch.  So  deep  ?  It  is 
Twined  with  my  life :  it  w  my  life — ray  food — 
The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe — 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — it  is  all 
— <)h  I  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  ujHin 
My  sandy  wishes.     I  have  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  country 
Might  live  together,  blessing  and  beloved ; 
And  I  have  shaped  such  ]>lans  of  happiness, 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you,  indeed, 
Ever  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there), 
That  were  you  always — fair  Amelia, 
You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile? 

Aincl.  Let  me  hear  all :  'tis  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas  alas ! 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  love. 
I — 1  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear: 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  ?  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain  you. 
And  yet — oh !  what  a  paradise  is  love ; 
Secure,  requited  love.     I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.     There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  you  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home. 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  bom  through  all  the 

year. 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought  abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  1 — it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  night. 
How  much — how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty — what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  thee !     He 
Was  guilty — nay,  nay  :  look  not  so. 

AmtJ.  I  have 
Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  yon. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.     When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn : 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you  as  not  to  see  this — ^lore  before  I 


Charles,  I  hare  driven  joa  from  jtmr  ttrij  hoDw; 
I  see  it  now :  I  only — ^hate  me  for  it. 

CL  rU  love  you,  like  bright  heaTen.     The  fixed 
stars 
Shall  yrer  be  so  constant.    I  am  all 
Your  Pm.     Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  grare^ 
Not  the  cold  hollow  grave  shall  chill  mj  Tore. 
It  will  survive  beyond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  which  may  there 
Perhaps  do  penance  for  mv  deeds  of  UL 

Amii.  Stay  this  wild  talk. 

Ch.  Men  have  been  known  to  lore 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril ; 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  love  has  dwelt, 
A  swcK^t  inhabitant  in  a  demon's  breast. 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there^ 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement. 
Why  may  not  1 

Amcl.  I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangely  you  speak  now — ^agaln,  a^aan. 
Leave  me  ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch.  *Tis  your  tyrant  coming : 
Fly  rather  vou. 

Amcl.  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

Ch.  Farewell,  then  :  yet,  should  he  repulse  yoo— 

Amcl.  Then 
I  will — but  go  :  you  torture  me. 

Ch.  I  am  gone.  {EjaL 

Amcl.  Farewell,  farewell,  poor  youth ;  so  desolate 
That  even  1  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
My  husband  conies  not :  I  will  meet  him,  then. 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.     Alas  1 
Tis  hard  to  suffer  where  we  ought  to  judge. 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
*Tis  a  brave  world,  I  see.     Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhorred. 
And  patient  virtue  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring. 
Are  cropj>ed  before  they  blossom — or  trod  down^ 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.     Is  it  sol- 
Hut  /  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away  : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.     I  hare  done. 
Whether  I  live  scorned  or  beloved — Beloved  1 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.     It  may  be  thus. 

ScxNE  IT.  A  Cbambor^Nlgbt 

A  considerable  period  of  time  is  supposed  to  have 
between  this  and  the  precedinf  scene. 

A  M  K  LI  A— Ma  RI  AJt. 

Mar.  Are  you  awake,  dear  lady ! 

Amel.  Wide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see.     I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o'  the  night  is  it ! 

Mar.  About  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

Amcl.  lAii  it  come.    The  skies  are  calm 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  heavens  have  influence  on  the 
Through  life,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  before,  ne'er  did  my  soul 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.     Marian ! 
Let  me  see  more  of  heaven.     There— enough 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl  I 

Mar.  Oh !  yes :  but  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me :  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

A  md,  I  have  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheerful  words,  thou  idle  girL 
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Look,  look  !  abore :  the  cmnopy  of  the  skj. 

Spotted  with  stun,  Hhines  like  a  bridal  dnii : 

A  queen  might  enrj  that  so  r^al  blue 

Which  wniiM  the  world  o'  nights.    Alas,  alae! 

I  do  n.*incTul>er  in  mj  foUjiug  dajrs  ^ 

Whut  wiltl  and  wanton  wishes  once  were  minei 

SlaTe«( — radiant  genis — and  beauty  with  no  peer. 

And  friends  (a  ready  host) — ^but  I  forget. 

I  shall  be  dreaming  soon,  as  once  I  dreamt. 

When  1  had  hope  to  light  mo.     Flave  you  no  song, 

My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  car  1 

There's  one  I've  heard  you  sing  :  *  They  said  his  eye' — 

No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 

'His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright'— 

Mar.  *TS»  so. 
You're  a  good  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
I  must  not  trip,  I  see. 

Amd.  I  hearken.    Now. 

Bong. 

His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright. 
Hers  had  a  proud  but  a  milder  light, 
Clear  and  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon  : 
Alas !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  1 

His  roice  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
But  hers  was  fainter — softer  far ; 
And  yet,  when  he  of  his  long  lore  sighed. 
She  laughed  in  scorn : — he  ilcd  and  died. 

Mar.  There  is  another  rcrse,  of  a  different  air. 
But  indistinct — like  the  low  moaning 
Of  summer  winds  in  the  erening:  thus  it  runs— 

They  said  he  died  upon  the  ware. 

And  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow : 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  dry  earth  grare : 

Prepare  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

Amd.  Holt'  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  time 
Float  on  his  starry  jounicv.    Still  he  goes, 
And  goeii,  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  the  golden  moniini;,  calmly, 
And  with  the  moon  at  night.     Methinks  I  see 
Him  stretching  wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings. 
Floating  for  e\'er  o'er  the  crowds  of  men. 
Like  a  huge  vulture  with  its  prey  beneath. 
Lo !  I  am  here,  and  time  seems  pansing  on : 
To-morrow  1  }<hall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
Will  Liueh  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world 
As  though  I  were  alive  to  welcome  them. 
There's  one  will  shed  some  tears.    Poor  Charles! 

[Charlbs  enters.] 

Ch,  I  am  here. 
Did  you  not  call ! 

Amd,  You  come  in  time.    My  thoughts 
Were  full  of  you,  dear  Charles.     Your  mother  (now 
I  take  that  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
Has  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 
Therein  one  thing  pains  me,  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  husbanil  has  been  harsh  unto  me — ^yet 
He  u  my  husband ;  and  you'll  think  of  this 
If  any  sterner  feeling  move  your  heart? 
Seek  no  revenge  for  me.     You  will  nott — Nay, 
Is  it  so  liard  to  grant  my  last  rerjucst  I 
He  is  my  husband :  he  was  father,  too, 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 
Do  you  remember  how  his  eyelids  closed 
When  the  first  summer  rose  was  opening  t 
lis  now  two  years  ago— more,  more :  and  I — 
I  now  am  hastening  to  him.    Pretty  boy ! 
He  was  my  only  child.    How  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  encinded  him — 
"TwHA  like  a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  hii  bed^ 


I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking — jet  I  lired : 
But  I  am  weazy  now. 

Jfor.  You  must  not  talk. 
Indeed,  dear  lady ;  nay — 

Ch.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Amd.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  to. 
For  ere  we  journey,  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  fiiends,  and  wish  them  well^ 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charlei^ 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loved  you^^ver ;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love — no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almost  thirty  seasons :  you  have  been 
A  child  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy, 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forthmnd 

vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  bate  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

Ch.  I  will  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me  I 

Amd.  You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  these  eyes  men  twore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky. 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim :  an  hour-* 

Ch.  Oh  I  no. 
No,  no :  oh !  say  not  so.     I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.    Will  you  break  my  heart! 

Amd.  No:  I  would  caution  it  against'a  change, 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

Ch.  Alas,  alas ! 

Avid.  This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  yon  had  a  braver  spirit. 
Bid  it  come  forth.    Why,  I  have  heard  yoa  talk 
Of  war  and  danger — Ahl — 

[Wbittwokth  enters.3 

Mar.  She's  pale — speak,  speak. 

Ch.  Oh!  my  lost  mother.    Howl  You  here t 

Went.  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  band. 
Amelia  I  she  faints:  Amelia  I  [Shedietm 

Poor  faded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh — ^onjufl. 

Ch.  Look  I 

Mar.  She  has  left  usl 

Ch.  It  is  false.    Revivel 
Mother,  revive,  revive! 

Mar.  It  is  in  vain. 

Ch.  Is  it  then  so !    My  aoul  is  sick  and  fiuni. 
Oh !  mother,  mother.     I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eyes. 
So  I  might  not  gaze  on  her.    And  has  deaUi 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  her — so  beautiful  t 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring ;  so  beloved 
By  one — who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
Oh !  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom — rest, 
For  lo!  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone-» 
Departed — and  the  earth  is  dark  b^ow. 
And  now — I'll  wander  iar  and  far  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.     I  ihali  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say  '  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,' 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taste 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger, 
And,  as  the  body  gMna  a  beaver  look, 
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By  iiUriiis  in  the  Ikce  of  all  the  winds 
So  from  the  Bad  aspects  of  different  thing! 
My  M)ul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 
Against  the  past.    And  now — for  Ilindostan. 

nCNRT  UABT  MILMAN. 

Tlie  Ret.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Yicar  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  town  of  Reading,  is  uutlior  of  iCTeral 
poems  and  dramas,  recently  collected  and  published 
in  three  volumes.  He  first  apiK'ared  as  an  author 
in  1817,  when  his  tragedy  of  Fazio  was  published. 
It  was  afterwards  acted  with  sni-ccss  at  Dniry  I^ne 
theatre.  In  1820  Mr  Mihnan  published  a  dramatic 
p^>em,  the  Fail  of  Jcru&ulcnu  and  to  this  succcctled 
three  other  dramas,  BcUhazzar^  the  Marti/r  of  An- 
t'uxk,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  none  of  tliesc  were  de- 
signed for  the  stage.  He  has  also  written  a  narra- 
tive poem,  Samor^  Lord  of  the  Bright  City^  and 
seveml  smaller  pieces.  To  our  pn>se  litemture  Air 
Mihnan  has  contributed  a  lliston/  of  the  Jacn^  in 
three  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  (iibbon*8  Rome, 
with  notes  and  corrections.  Mr  Milman  is  a  native 
of  I/jndon,  son  of  an  emip.ent  physician.  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  He  dis- 
tinguislied  himself  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  in  1815 
was  made  a  fellow  of  Bnizeu-nose  college,  Oxford. 
He  also  held  (1821)  the  ollice  of  professor  «)f  jKHitry 
in  the  university.  The  taste  and  attainments  of 
Mr  Milman  arc  seen  in  his  poeticiU  wurks ;  but  he 
wants  the  dramatic  spirit^  and  also  that  warmth  of 

Csion  and  imagination  whic^h  is  necessary  to  vivify 
sacred  learning  and  his  classical  creations. 

[JeruxaUm  before  the  Siege.'] 

Tituf,  It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  mc,  Romans!    It  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  jiroud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  wc  htand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scjinty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peu<M;, 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  ninjcstically  I 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.     There  bright  and  sumptuous 

palaces, 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  ; 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  niassy  strength ; 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  itf  being  her  luMt  farewell 
Of  light  and  glurv  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  buttle,  dust  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  bvhuUl  the  temple 
In  undisturbed  an<l  lone  serenity. 
Finding  itKclf  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven!     It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles ! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 
liingcrs  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs. 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  [vorticos, 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  partmg  beams. 
By  Hercules !  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

I^Z/ymn  qf  the  Captive  JewtJ] 
[From  *  Belahaxsar.*] 

Ood  of  the  thunder !  from  whose  cloudy  scat 

The  fiery  winds  of  desolation  flow : 
Father  of  \engeance  !  that  with  purple  feet. 

Like  a  full  winc-prem,  tread'st  the  world  below : 


The  embattled  annies  wait  thj  sign  to  slay, 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havovk  on  his  prey, 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way. 
Till  thou  the  guilty  land  hast  sealed  for  wc 


wc 


Ood  of  the  rainbow !  at  whose  eraclons  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress; 
Father  of  mercies !  at  one  word  of  tLine 

An  Kden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness  I 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  handi^ 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands. 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  blc 


O'er  .Tudah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  O  Lord  I 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate. 
Her  sons  were  wanted  by  the  Assyrian  sword, 
Kvon  her  fois  wcjtt  to  see  her  fallen  state; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temple  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 
For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest-cloud  of  fate. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow.  Lord,  shall  beam, 

And  the  sad  city  lift  her  crownless  head  ; 
And  songs  ^hall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam, 
Where  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  silence  of  thi 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers. 
On  Canncl's  side  our  maiden's  cull  the  flowers, 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  their  bridal  bowers. 
And  angcl-feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand. 

And  Abniham's  children  were  led  forth  for  slaves ; 
With  fettered  stops  we  left  our  pleasant  land. 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep. 
And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep, 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates*  waves* 

The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  joy ; 

Thy  mercy,  Lonl,  shall  lead  thy  children  home; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  yearling  boy. 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  S.alem's  streets  shall  come. 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruits  shall  bear. 
And  Ilcnnon's  bees  their  honied  stores  prepare; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer. 

Where,  o*cr  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  blazed  the 
irradiate  dome. 

[^Summons  of  the  Jkrtroying  Angd  to  Ms  CU^  (/ 

Babi/ion.^ 

The  hour  is  come!  the  hour  is  come!    With  voice 
Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed  I    And  thou  river, 
That  flowest  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 
To  Babylon,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls. 
And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces. 
And  groves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obelisks. 
Thy  azure  bosom  shall  repose,  with  lights 
Fretted  and  chequered  like  the  starry  heavens : 
I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  course. 
By  Hiiu  that  poured  thee  from  thine  ancient  foontaiBi 
And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  time. 
One  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mounts 
Of  Paradise.     Thou  hear'st  me :  thou  dost  check 
Abrupt  thy  waters  as  the  Arab  chief 
His  headlong  squadrons.     Where  the  unobserved 
Yet  toiling  Persian  breaks  the  ruining  mound, 
I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strenftb  ; 
And,  through  the  deep  and  roaring  NaharmalchAi 
Roll  on  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 
The  onmipotent  command  !     While,  far  away. 
The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  moved. 
Save  by  the  rippling  moonshine,  heaves  on  high 
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Its  foaming  surface  like  a  whirlpool-folf, 
And  boils  and  whitona  with  the  unwooted  tide. 

But  silent  as  thj  billows  used  to  flow, 
And  terrible,  the  hosts  of  Elam  moTe, 
Winding  their  darksome  waj  profound,  when  man 
Ne'er  trod,  nor  light  e'er  shone,  nor  air  from  hearen 
Breathed.     Oh !  je  secret  and  unfathomed  depths. 
How  are  ye  now  a  smooth  and  royal  way 
For  the  army  of  Ood's  vengeance !     Fellow-slaTM 
And  roiniatcrs  of  the  Eternal  purpose, 
Not  guided  by  the  treacherous,  injured  sons 
Of  Oiabylon,  but  by  my  mightier  arm, 
Ye  come,  and  spread  your  banners,  and  display 
Your  glittering  anns  as  ye  adrance,  all  white 
Beneath  the  admiring  moon.    Come  on  1  the  gates 
Are  open — ^not  for  banqueters  in  blood 
Like  yon !    I  see  on  either  side  o'erflow 
The  liring  deluge  of  armed  men,  and  ay, 
Begin,  b^n !  with  fire  and  sword  begin 
The  work  of  wrath.     Upon  my  shadowy  wings 
I  pause,  and  float  a  little  while,  to  see 
Mine  human  instruments  fulfil  mv  task 
Of  final  ruin.    Then  I  mount,  I  fly. 
And  sing  my  proud  song,  as  I  ridle  the  clouds, 
That  stars  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds, 
That  live  along  the  interminable  space. 
Take  up  JehoTah's  everlasting  triumph  1 

[The  Pair  ]tediue,'\ 
[Vrom  *  Ssmor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.*] 

Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  heaven. 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage. 
Moved  the  meek  star  of  eve ;  the  wandering  air 
Breathed  odours ;  wood,  and  waveless  lake,  like  man. 
Slept,  weary  of  the  garish,  babbling  day. 

Dove  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
Droops  not  in  slumber ;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.    Dost  thou  rove. 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon. 
That  like  a  ciyiital-throned  queen  in  heaven. 
Seems  with  her  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth  t 
Might  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stand  up  and  worship !  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hills  glittering,  cherish  the  pure  light 
Beneath  the  shiMlowy  foliage  o'er  them  flung 
At  intervals ;  the  lake,  so  silver-white. 
Glistens ;  all  indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cool.    Doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  queen  her  vesper  hymn ! 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Never  did  mother  watdi ;  within  the  grave 
She  slept  unwaking :  scornful  turned  aloof 
Caswalion,  ef  those  pure  instinctive  joys 
Bj  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace. 
Touched  with  a  feminine  softness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight, 
Contemptuous :  he  with  haughty  joy  beheld 
His  boT,  fair  Malwyn ;  him  in  bossy  shield 
Rocked  proudly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  daneerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  clam'rous  brood. 

But  she,  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile, 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance^caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonelv  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none :  nor  strange  if  leamt 
Her  native  fond  a&ctions  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loved 
All  flowrets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth — the  odorous  thyme. 
Wild  rose^  and  roving  eglantine ;  nor  spared 


To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Oray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream ;  the  sportive  breeze 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks ; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank ;  ere  dawn 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve. 
By  Glendenunakin's  flower  empurpled  marse, 
Derwent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  glen. 

Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard. 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothinff  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows :  better  known  the  voice 
Beloved  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  mooulignt,  of  the  lone  night-warblinff  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  thev  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous ;  her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer, 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  crouched. 
Courting  her  fond  caress ;  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmured  sounds  of  joy. 

The  Day  of  JvdgmenL 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  earth  I  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thes^ 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine^ 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign : 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fiui. 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintun. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet, 
And  marriage-feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain; 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  heaven  his  presence  own,  all  ted  with  liixnaM 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then. 

The  towers  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

The  gilded  summer  palaces. 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease. 

Where  still  the  bird  of  pleasure  singv : 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  1 

Go,  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem ! 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 
'Gainst  earth  and  heaven  God's  standard  is  unfurled , 
The  skies  are  shrivelled  like  a  burning  scroll, 
And  one  vast  common  doom  ensepul<£i«s  the  world. 
Oh !  who  shall  then  survive  t 
Oh !  who  shall  stand  and  live  t 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more ; 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 
With  all  its  oonstellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy ; 
When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  ssft, 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  the  abjrss  profound  and  dark-* 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark  t 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alon« 

On  thv  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

That  m  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon ! 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state, 

Wide-sceptred  monareh  o'er  the  realm  of  doom : 

When  from   the  sea-depths,   from   earth's  darkest 

womb, 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  vrait : 
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And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 
Like  forest-leares  in  the  autamn  of  thine  ire ; 
Faithful  and  True  I  then  still  wilt  sare  thine  own! 
The  saintfl  shall  dwell  within  the  unhaiminff  fire. 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  erery  pum. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side. 
So  shall  the  church,  thj  bright  and  nijstic  bride, 
&it  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs. 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 
We  hail,  we  bless  the  corenant  of  its  beam. 
Almighty  to  arenge,  almightiest  to  redeem ! 

KEY.  OEOROE  CBOLT. 

The  RsT.  George  Crolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen*!, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milman,  a  correct 
and  eloquent  poet,  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
■equently  little  read.  His  poetical  works  are.  Pari* 
in  1815;  The  Angel  of  the  World;  Gems  from  the 
Antique,  &c.  Mr  Croly  has  publislied  several  works 
in  proee:  SalathieU  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  of  Burke,  in 
two  Tolumet;  and  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 


Peridet  and  Aspcuia, 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land, 
Wlien  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame; 

This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band. 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 

The  centre  of  earth*8  noblest  ring. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  tlum  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear, 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won : 

Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone ; 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title — mind ! 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue. 
Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below ; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  t 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 

That  shook  her  JEgii  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Aspasis,  all  hi^  spirit's  bride ; 

But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime. 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage. 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 

lie  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 
Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun, 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity  I 

iThe  French  Army  in  Rustta.} 

[From  •  Parta  !n  ISIiT 

Magnificence  of  ruin !  what  has  time 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  thgit  battle's  vengeance  to  compare! 
How  glorious  shone  the  invader's  pomp  afar ! 
Like  pampcrcil  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame ; 
Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  nowt 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hiudred  thoosanda,  eolanm-deA 
Broad  aquare,  loose  squadnm,  foiling  like  thelM 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  Icip^ 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  maltitad^ 
Billow  on  endless  billow ;  on  tiiroiigh  wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  manhy  vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangour  mde 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail. 
Glancing  disastrous  li^t  before  that  sunbeam  paki 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino  I  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay. 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stifi^  and  dull. 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thidc  together,  day  to  day; 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  bur^t  away  ; 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepulchre ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  elanoed  on  grim  dac^Ty 
Still  did  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  passage  tear. 
Through  cloven  helms  and  arms,  and  coipaes  mooldB^ 
ing  drear. 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it ;  fosse  and  fort 
Steaming  with  slaughter  stiU,  but  deeolate ; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  bv  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  black  ravine  whose  siiaii 
Was  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  dead,  till  fate 
Had  fixed  upon  the  victor — half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  eyes  date 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Moscow's  golden  aooe ; 
But  death  was  at  their  heels ;  thcj  diuddered  and 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  strikes.    Hark  to  the  gilel 
As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  rolling  cloud^ 
That  from  the  north  in  sullen  grandeur  nil 
Like  floating  Alps.    Advancing  darkness  broods 
Upon  the  wild  horizon,  and  the  woods. 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  shrill. 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  these  upper  floodi 
Shoot  on  their  lokfleM  boughs  the  deetnlrops  chill. 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowds  m  freeidngshowcndiitiL 

They  reach  the  wildexness  I    The  m^iesfty 
Of  solitude  is  spread  before  their  gaaa. 
Stem  nakedness — dark  earth  and  wtmthAil  sW. 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  osMsd  toUaMi 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  mta%  bstisj% 
Even  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man ; 
Behind  them  rolls  the  deep  and  drencUng  han^ 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  night ;  before  tht&t  van 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  unmoaaursd  dsMrt 
wan. 

Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  thdr  hunying  maidi 
Could  bear  them  from  the  rushing  of  His  whcd 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwin£    Heaven's  dcit 

aroh 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  Tell ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep  clouds  rsd; 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  haiin  the  sun. 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  huming  steel ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twilight,  thid:  and 
dun ; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  began! 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  has  blown. 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  field  o'crthnnni : 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 
Lifting  its  feathery  waves.    The  legions  fly ; 
Volley  on  voUev  down  the  hailstones  pour; 
Blind,  famished,  frozen,  mad,  the  wandenn  di% 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  thunder  Ij. 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven!    A  human  Uov 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  flung  the  dub 
Round  them  where  Moscow's  stately  towen  wan  liv 
And  all  bestilled.    But  Thou!  thy  battle-pl^ 
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Then  wilt  thou  mnemher  what  now  leemi  to  pna 
Liko  the  moonlight  on  water,  the  breath-etain  on  glaM ; 
Oh  I  maiden,  the  loTelj  and  jouthful,  to  thee, 
How  rote-touched  the  page  of  thj  future  must  bet 

Bj  the  past,  if  thou  judge  it,  how  little  ie  there 
But  blosfoms  that  flourish,  but  hopes  that  are  fhir ; 
And  what  is  thy  present  t  a  southern  skj's  spring. 
With  thj  feelings  and  fimcies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

As  the  rose  br  the  fountain  flin^  down  on  the  ware 
Ite  blushes,  K)rgetting  its  glass  is  its  grare ; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  earlj  hour ; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 

Hie  eharmi^d  light  darkens,  the  rose-leaves  are  gone, 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  1,  When  thj  beauty's  sweet  Tision  was  fled. 
How  wouldst  thou  turn,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead  1 

Oh  I  long  ere  one  shadow  shall  darken  that  brow. 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  o'er  all  thou  lov'st  now ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  £all  short  of  their 

mark; 
Or,  like  meteoitat  midnight,  make  darkness  moro  dark : 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost, 
Or,  scattered  too  freely,  aro  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  when  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Aht  what  saith  the  prorerb?  Its  memoxy'i  a  sigh. 

CracenHvi, 


I  looked  upon  his  brow — ^no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  then ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-ehrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  m  his  eye 
Tliere  was  a  quenchless  eneigy, 

A  spirit  that  could  daro 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand. 

He  raised  them  haughtily ; 
And  had  that  gra»p  been  on  the  brand, 

It  could  not  ware  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now  ; 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel, 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road. 

And  bade  their  warrior  spMd. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold. 
And  graved  with  many  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail. 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone, 

The  headsman  bv  his  side. 
Hie  plume,  the  helm,  the  chaiger  gone ; 

The  sword,  which  had  defied 
Hie  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

Who  thronged  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  Toioe  of  anger  and  of  shame^ 

A  nation's  Ameral  ciy, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  eon. 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


The  Ortup^  ike  Dead. 

Twis  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  moon 
Looked  down  on  the  dead  and  dying ; 

And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  dirge  and  a  waU, 
Where  the  young  and  brave  were  ^ing. 

With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand. 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him. 
Lay  a  youthful  chief:  but  his  bed  was  the  gEOond, 

And  the  grave's  icy  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  death  and  doom. 
Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 

Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 
Lay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  sword. 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  the  hand  with  a  giant's  strength. 

But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  defied  it. 

He  looeed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 
Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him ; 

And  he  nonoured  the  brave  who  died  sword  in  hand, 
As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  o'er  him. 

*  A  soldier's  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier's  crave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  should  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o*er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.' 

Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth. 
Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping ; 

And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  rest, 
With  his  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping  I 

{From '  The  Tmprovieatrux/^ 

I  loved  him  as  young  Genius  loves. 

When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  starry  thought  bums  with  the  light. 

The  love,  the  life,  by  passion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves — 

Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scorn : 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  could  not  have  bonel 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces  ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  home 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwdl, 
Apart  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Oi  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowen ; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hours ! 
Our  home,  beneath  some  chestnut's  shads^ 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  vesper  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rose  hears  from  the  nightingale ; 
And  waked  at  morning  bv  the  odl 
Of  music  from  a  watenall. 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this, 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bliss, 
I  loved :  mv  love  had  been  the  same 
In  hushed  aespair,  in  open  shame^ 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave. 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side, 
Tlian  shared  in  all,  S*  wanting  him. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  besidel 
My  heart  was  withered— and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me : 
And  love  had  been  the  first  food  dreaBi 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 
I  had  sprung  from  my  solitude. 

Like  a  yowoig  bird  upon  the  wii^ 
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Ito  shadow  throws,  bjr  urchin  slj 
Held  out  to  lure  thjr  roTing  eje ; 
Then,  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skilly 
Thj  bo-peep  tail  proTokes  thee  still. 
As  oft  fa«jrond  thy  curring  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting  fidr, 
Thou  sidelong  rear'st,  with  rump  in  Mr, 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  awry, 
Like  madam  in  her  tantrums  high : 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all. 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  varied  trick  and  whim  displays, 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranget^s  gaze. 


The  featest  tumbler,  stage-bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clum^  wight, 
Who  CTery  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play, 
ApplauAcs,  too,  thy  feats  repay : 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand. 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak*st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  Hwells  thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur, 
As,  timine  well  the  equal  sound, 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose, 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Hit  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage-fire 
Do  rusticfi  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whode  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore. 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  poesy. 
Pausing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair. 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below. 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age, 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  paee ; 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball, 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watd& 
The  ends  of  ravelled  skein  to  catch. 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  warward  will, 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Eren  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
Beriews  the  coil  of  former  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouse  him  from  his  moody  dream, 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat. 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat, 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
lliat  joins  him  still  to  liring  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  Uiou  witlees  Pubs, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  t 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  rapid  movements,  we  desor, 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill, 
The  chimney-comer  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  t 


Or  is  it,  that  in  thee  we  trace. 
With  all  thy  varied  wanton  graee^ 
An  emblem  riewed  with  kinarcMl  tj% 
Of  tricksy,  restless  infancy  I 
Ah !  many  a  lightly  sportive  child. 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  begoiled^ 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Even  BO,  poor  Kit !  must  thou  endure^ 
When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure^ 
Full  many  a  cufiT  and  angry  word. 
Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  board. 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  favoured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  pn^ 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love; 
Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  housewife  fiit, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 
Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good. 
Replenished  oft  with  savoury  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past, 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spade^ 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes. 
The  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lies. 

Addren  to  Miu  Agna  BaUlie  on  her  Birfkdosf, 

[In  order  tlioroughly  to  nnderstend  and  ^ipneiate  tte  ftl* 
lowing  venes,  the  reader  roust  be  aware  that  the  author  sal 
her  sister,  daughters  of  a  former  minister  of  Bothwell  on  ths 
Clyde,  In  Lanarkshire,  have  lived  to  an  advanead  ags  esa* 
stantly  In  each  other's  society.] 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  tcan 
O'er  us  nave  glided  almost  sixty  yean 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen, 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  slender  harebell ^on  the  purple  heather; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  (^piky  stem. 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  witn  silvery  gem. 
Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew ; 
And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  brirhti 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 
Minnows  6r  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin. 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within. 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent^ 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  yean ; 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  tnoa 
Thy  visioned  form,  from  childhood's  morning  giMS 
To  woman's  early  bloom — changing,  how  aoon  1 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age. 
Active  and  ardent.    Let  what  will  enfage 
Thy  present  moment — ^whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  gftfden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  £ain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor- 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen. 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  eeene. 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  bees. 

*  The  Manae  of  Bothwell  was  at  some 
from  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  little  girts  wen 
I  tlMTS  in  summer  to  bathe  and  wade  about. 
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TwM  ihoQ  who  woo'dit  me  ilnt  to  look 
Upon  the  page  of  printed  book, 
Th*t  thing  bj  me  abhorred,  and  with  sddieM 
Didst  win  me  from  roj  thoaghtless  idlenem. 
When  all  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thj  lore  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
At  which  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke. 
And  ghosts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show  a  motley  train. 
This  new-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I 
Lurking  approyal  on  thy  face  to  spy, 
Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
'  What !  is  this  story  all  thine  own  inrention  V 

Then,  as  adrancing  through  this  mortal  span. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  b^an; 
Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  rauity 
Lay  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain. 
Where'er  we  went,  the  greater  faTour  gain ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  rezed  with  its  tossing  tide, 
I  from  the  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside. 
And  now,  in  later  years,  with  better  grace. 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  thoee  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  hare  made 
The  friendly  cheerers  of  our  erening  shade. 

With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grare  or  gay, 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull — oh  precious  privilege! — 
I  sit  by  thee ;  or  if,  culled  from  the  page 
Of  some  huge  ponderouM  tome  which,  but  thyself, 
None  e'er  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf. 
Thou  read'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  1  take  but  little  heed, 
And  thankless  say,  '  I  cannot  listen  now,' 
Tis  no  ofienoe ;  albeit,  much  do  1  owe 
To  these,  thy  nightly  offerings  of  affection. 
Drawn  from  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
The  lettered  grain  from  lettered  chaff  to  sifl. 

By  daily  use  and  circumstance  endeared. 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  passed, 
Which  o'er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  detcending. 
Thy  Toice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
After  each  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
To  see  thee  by  the  morning  table  set. 
Pouring  from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
Which  sends  from  sauccred  cup  its  fragrant  steam: 
To  see  thee  cheerly  on  the  threshold  stand. 
On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
For  garden-work  prepared  ;  in  winter's  gloom 
From  thy  cold  noonday  walk  to  see  thee  come. 
In  furry  garment  lapt,  with  spattered  feet, 
And  by  the  fire  resume  thv  wonted  seat ; 
Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own —  ^ 

As  winter  hoarfn»t  makes  minutest  spray 
Of  bush  or  hedgeweed  sparkle  to  the  day 
In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which,  bereaved 
Of  sura  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived. 

The  change  of  good  and  evil  to  abide. 
As  partners  linked,  long  hare  we,  side  by  side^ 
Our  earthly  journey  held  ;  and  who  ca^  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  wav  ? 
By  nature's  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'refl 
Will  she  remain — the  lonely  pilgrim  lefl. 
If  thou  art' taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn, 
&3ial]  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  1  Nhall  mourn? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This  eajrthly  house,  though  gentle  fnends  may  grieye, 


And  he  aboye  them  all,  so  truly  proved 

A  finend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loyed. 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom. 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  moura. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit !  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unbearded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring-* 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day. 
An  unadorned,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  expressed, 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write  ; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


WILLIAH  KSrOZ. 

WiLUAH  Knox,  a  yonng  poet  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  aged  thirtv-siz, 
was  author  of  The  Lonely  Hearth ;  Songs  of  Israeli  Tht 
Harp  of  Zion,  8tc  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentions 
Knox  in  his  diair : — *  His  father  was  a  respectable 
yeoman,  and  he  himself  succeeding  to  good  forms 
under  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh,  becanic  too  soon  his 
own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  ruin. 
His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  poetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  years  in 
Edinburgh,  under  his  father's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  eyer  admirably  faithfVil  to  the  domes- 
tic affections — a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  seyeral  occa- 
sions substantial  proofs  of  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
haye  redeemed,  his  infinite  superiority  in  Envy's 
own  bosom.  It  was  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  that, 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  was 
able,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deplorable  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intervals  to  the 
composition  of  yerses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptural  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  feelings  of  the  poet's  heart,  at  a  particular 
crisis  of  his  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 


[^Opening  of  the  '  Songs  of  IsraeL*'] 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holy. 

Pride  of  Judah's  eastern  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  hand  t 
May  I  to  my  bosom  take  thee. 

Trembling  from  the  prophet's  touch. 
And  with  throbbing  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  Tore  so  much  1 

I  haye  loyed  thy  thrilling  numbers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day; 
Since  a  mother  sootheil  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  transport  round  my  knee. 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee  I 

Mother — sister — ^both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  heaying  hearts  respire. 
Whilst  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping; 

Round  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrow 

Comfort  finom  thy  chords  again  ! 
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[Conc/ttfton  e/  the  *  Songi  of  ItnuiJj 

My  Rong  b»th  dosed,  the  hoi?  dream 
That  ratxed  my  thoughts  o*er  all  below, 

Hath  faded  like  the  lunar  beam. 
And  loft  me  'mid  a  night  of  wo— 

To  look  and  long,  and  sigh  in  Tain 

For  friends  1  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Aud  jet  the  earth  is  green  and  gaj ; 

And  yet  the  skies  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  pleasure  gar. 

Borne  cloud  of  sorrow  dims  mj  sight: 
For  weak  is  now  the  tenderest  tongue 
That  might  my  simple  songs  hare  sung. 

And  like  Oilead's  drops  of  balm, 
They  for  a  moment  soothed  my  breast ; 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  forgetful  rest, 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  those  that  lored  me,  and  hare  died. 

They  died — and  this  a  world  of  wo. 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb. 

With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  with  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  oeloved,  that  once  wero  mine. 

Dirge  of  Rachel, 
[Genoais,  zzzt.  19i] 

And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land. 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 

With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand. 
Hie  sleep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  rale, 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  gives  his  radiant  day, 

And  Jewish  dames  the  dance  are  treading ; 

Bat  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  clay. 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  shines. 
And  reapers  to  the  field  is  calling ; 

But  RacheVs  voice  no  longer  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  falling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  shower. 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her; 

But  earthly  storms  possess  no  power 
To  break  the  slumber  that  hath  bound  her. 

A  Virtuous  Woman, 
[Proverbs,  ziL  4.] 

Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  ray  heart, 
And  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly  I 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  blue  as  even. 
When  day  and  nieht  are  calmly  meeting — 

Beams  on  iny  heart  like  light  from  heaven, 
And  purines  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 

Like  dewdrops  frora  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  crowd  to  sip. 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  cheek, 

For  ever  coming — ever  going, 
Mi^  well  the  spotless  fount  bespeak 

^lat  sets  the  stream  aflowing. 


1. 


Her  song  comes  o*er  my  thrilling  breaat 
Even  like  the  harp-string's  holiest 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  rest 
And  everlasting  pleasures. 

Then  ask  not  what  hath  chanced  my  heart, 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  follj — 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 


TBOMA8  PRINGI.E. 

Tbohas  Pringle  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire  m 
1788.  He  was  concerned  in  the  establishment  ot 
Black wood*s  Magazine,  and  was  author  of  Scenea  o^ 
Teviotdak,  Ephemeridea^  and  other  poems,  sll  of 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  cultivated  tsst& 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  life  of 
roughness  or  hardship,  Mr  Pringle,  with  his  fotber, 
and  several  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  And  there  established  a  little 
township  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lynden.  The 
poet  afterwards  removcfl  to  tJape  Town,  the  capital ; 
but,  wearied  with  his  Caffreland  exile,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  governor,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  was  some  time 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Friend^ip** 
Offering,  His  services  were  also  engaged  by  the 
African  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  body,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  continued  to  hold  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  humanity,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  the  cause  to  which  be  was  de- 
voted. His  last  work  was  a  series  of  AfrkoM 
Sketches,  containing  an  interesting  personal  narra* 
tive,  interspersed  with  verse.  Bir  Priug^  died  on 
the  5th  of  December  1834. 

Afar  in  the  DeterL 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush- boy  alone  by  my  side: 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past; 

And  the  eye  is  suffused  with  rqpetful  tears, 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  ^rmer  years ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  sincr  fled. 

Flit  over  the  brain  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon — 

Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon — 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft — 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left— 

And  my  Natire  Land !  whose  magical  nama 

Thrills  to  mv  heart  like  electric  flame ; 

The  home  or  my  childhood — the  haunts  of  my  prime; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time, 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  wa^  ner, 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view ! 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone ; 

^d  I,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none. 

My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone— 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun  ; 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stnnger  may 

scan, 
I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strift  J 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear ; 
And  the  soomer's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear ; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  foU/i 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy  ; 
When  my  bosom  is  uill,  and  my  thoughts  are  higl^ 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh — 
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Oh,  then !  there  if  freedom,  and  joj,  and  pride, 
Afjur  in  the  Denert  alone  to  ride ! 
There  is  rapture  to  rault  on  the  champine  tteed, 
And  to  bound  awaj  with  the  eagle'i  speed, 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  nij  hand 
(The  onlj  law  of  the  Desert  land) ; 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  dcstroj. 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  sarage  jojr. 

I  Afar  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride, 

.    With  the  silent  Bush-boj  alone  by  mj  side ; 

.    AwaT — awaj  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

-    By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffalo's  glen ; 

By  TalleTM  remote,  where  the  oribi  plajs ; 

Where  tLcgnoo,  thecazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze ; 

And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unbunted  recline 

Bj  tbe  skirts  of  gray  forcAts  overgrown  with  wild  Tine ; 

Ajid  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood ; 

And  the  river-horse  gambob  unscarcd  in  the  flood ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinooenM  wallows  at  will 

In  the  VUy,  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  Bpringbok*s  fawn  sounds  plaintively ; 
Where  toe  tebra  wantonly  tosses  bis  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  stately  koo<loo  exultiiiirly  bounds, 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  nuntcrV  hounds ; 
And  the  timorous  ouagha's  wild  whi»tling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  brak  fountain  far  away  ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  OMtrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead  ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  tbe  evening  fall ; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  tide : 

Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Koranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  croised  with  his  roving  clan : 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

WHiich  man  hath  abandoned  m)m  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone. 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stone  ; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink. 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare,  bv  the  Salt  I>ake*K  brink : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides. 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides  ; 

Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain. 

Nor  ^hady  tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain. 

Are  found — to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 

But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky. 

And  the  black  horizon  round  and  round, 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  this  is— Nature's  Solitude. 

And  here — while  the  nijcrht-winds  round  me  sigh. 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavemcd  stone. 
Like  Elijah  at  llorcb's  cave  alone. 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Miehty  Hand 
That  roread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land— 
A  '  still  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child). 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and 
fioying '  Man  is  distant,  but  God  ii  near  V 


BOBEBT  MOMTQOMXBT. 

The  Ret.  Robert  Montooxert  has  obtained  a 
numeroui  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  Hu  worka, 
TTu  Omnipretence  qf  tJte  Deity,  Satan,  LutMer,  ftc, 
display  great  command  of  poetical  language  and 
fluent  yersification,  but  arc  deficient  in  originality 
and  chastcness  of  style.  The  literary  laboun  of 
Mr  Montgomery  sccni  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  be 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit. 

[Description  of  a  Afaniac^ 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamleti  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  {>ensive  vicw^ 
The  village  wonder,  aiMl  the  widow's  joy — 
Dwells  the  poor  mindless,. pale-faced  maniac  boji 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye^ 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky  ; 
But  on  his  chci'k  unmeaning  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below  I 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  ficldM  and  floods: 
Sometimes  along  the  wo<)dland's  winding  gladep 
He  st.irtH,  and  siniles  upon  hi!<  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind. 
But  rebel  music  to  the  mined  mind  ! 
Or  on  the  shell-Htrcwn  beach  delighted  strayi. 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noontide  rays: 
And  when  the  sea-waves  ^well  their  hollow  nar^ 
He  counts  the  billuw.H  plunging  to  the  hhore ; 
And  oft  benoath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tunc ; 
Till  o'er  his  Koftening  fcnturos  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind*s  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men. 
From  mom  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  gMO; 
But  round  him,  iif^nr  him,  wheresoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  alx>yel 
Nor  hann  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroy 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

[  TTie  Starry  Hearenn.] 

Ye  quenchless  stars  !  so  eloouently  bright. 

Untroubled  Hciitries  of  the  tiiiudowy  night, 

While  half  the  wurld  is  I;ii«|>ed  in  downy  dreami, 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  bcami^ 

How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eves. 

In  lambent  beauty  U>oking  from  the  s^ies ! 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way, 

How  the  heart  minifies  with  the  moonlit  hour, 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  suffused  a  power! 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  Wauty  of  her  emerald  beam  ; 

The  lulled  winds,  tuo,  are  >lecpiTig  in  their  cavss^ 

No  stonuy  munnurs  roll  \i\tou  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  as  if  her  works  adored. 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Ix>nl! 

And  now,  while  thmugh  the  ocean -mantling  haie 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  plavs. 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veiled  the  land. 

Go,  stranger,  uiuno  thou  by  the  wave-worn  strand : 

Centuries  have  glided  o'er  the  balanced  earth. 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  myriads  cursed  their  birth ; 

Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimless  glare, 

Unsullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though   swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  astounded 

world. 
And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  are  hurled, 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see. 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  1 
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[Picture  of  TTor.] 

Spirit  of  li/ht  and  life !  when  battle  rears 
Ilrr  fuTv  brow  urid  her  terrific  spears  ; 
\\'hcii  nMl-niouthed  cannon  to  the  cloudn  uproar, 
And  ^Afipin^  thousandfi  make  their  bedn  in  gore, 
While  on  the  billowy  bofioin  of  the  air 
Roll  the  dead  noten  uf  anguish  and  denpair! 
Unseen,  thou  walk'st  u])on  the  smoking  plain, 
And  hear'nt  each  groan  that  gurgles  from  the  slain! 

Lint  1  war-peals  thunder  on  the  battle-field  ; 

And  many  a  hand  grusps  firm  the  glittering  Nhield, 

As  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  warriors  come, 

And  the  glad  hills  repcut  their  stormy  drum  ! 

And  now  are  seen  the  youthful  and  tlie  gray, 

With  bosoms  firing  to  partake  the  fray  ; 

The  firht,  with  hearts  that  consecrate  the  deed, 

All  eager  ni>h  to  vanquish  or  to  bleed  ! 

Like  young  waves  racing  in  the  morning  sun, 

That  rear  and  leap  with  reckless  fury  on  ! 

But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high, 
W^ith  thought  and  valour  mirrored  in  his  eye ! 
Not  all  the  gory  revels  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  vision  of  his  home  away ; 
The  home  of  love,  au'l  its  associate  smiles, 
His  wife's  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
Fights  he  less  bnive  through  re<'ollected  bliss. 
With  step  n-trcating,  or  with  sword  remiss! 
Ah  no!  remombcTfd  home's  the  warrior's  charm. 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  vigour  to  his  arm  ; 
For  this  he  sup]>licatos  the  god  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war ! 

The  cannon's  hu>hed  I—  nor  drum,  nor  clarion  sound  ; 
Helmet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground  ; 
Horseman  and  horse  lie  weltering  in  their  gore ; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  heroics  dare  no  more  ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain. 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain  ! 

And  sec !  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprang, 

A  battle-steed  beneath  his  rider  flung; 

Oh  !  never  mi»re  he'll  rear  with  fierce  delight, 

Iloll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight  ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  warrior  lies. 

While  from  his  ruine<l  lids  the  wliite  swelled  eyes 

Ghastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies ! 

Afar,  with  bosom  bared  unto  the  breeze. 

White  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  sliivering  knees, 

A  widow  o'er  her  martyre<l  soldier  moans, 

leading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans  ! 

Her  blue-eyed  balw,  uncons«*ious  or])han  he  I 

So  sweetly  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee, 

Leers  on  his  lifeless  ^ire  with  infant  wile, 

And  plays  and  plucks  him  for  a  parent's  smile  I 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wasted  plain. 

Shall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain  ! 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  blofwl-fount  chill, 

And  the  brave  heart  be  spiritless  and  still. 

Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  liovering  nigh. 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  do^e  eaclj  dying  eye. 

And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  shore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  more! 

Loft  Ft-elinr/s. 

Oh  !  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wean 

Beneath  the  wings  of  Time  ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  caref 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Ob  !  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eye 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak  ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lio 

Joy-tints  upon  the  cheek. 


No  I  weep  not  that  the  min-traoo 

Of  wasting  time  is  seen. 
Around  the  form  and  in  the  face 

Where  beauty's  bloom  has  been. 

But  mourn  the  inward  wreck  we  feel 

As  hoar}'  yean  depart. 
And  Time's  effacing  fingers  steal 

Young  feelings  from  the  heart! 

WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

Tlie  IIoK.  and  Key.  Williax  Herbert  pnbliibed 
in  1806  a  series  of  translations  fmm  the  None, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Thow  from  the 
Norse,  or  Icelandic  tongue,  were  generally  admired, 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  renture  on  an  origi* 
iial  ]>(H.'m  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  tad 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  Htiya,  and  wm 
published  in  1815.  We  extract  a  few  lines  dcacrip- 
tivc  of  a  northern  spring,  bursting  out  at  once  into 
verdure : — 

Yestreen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 

Was  mantled  o'er  with  dreaiy  snow; 

The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  «ind  was  still ; 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 

Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

O  'tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  I 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees. 

With  changi>ful  puls<.',  the  uncertain  breew; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  Mght 

Bursts  furtli  the  Warn  of  living  light, 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around, 

And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Ketunied  from  regions  far  away. 

The  red- winged  throstle  pours  his  lay  ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

While  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing; 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  inoows. 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence  Mr  Herbert  came 
forwanl  in  183S  with  an  epic  poem  entitled  AttHA, 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  of  the 
(lotliic  king  to  establish  a  new  antichristian  dynasty 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Kome  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  years,  to  which  iti 
duration  had  been  limited  by  the  forebodings  of  the 
heathens. 

Musings  on  EfemUjf, 
[From '  AttUa.*] 
How  oft,  at  midnight,  have  I  fixed  my  gaie 

Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament. 

With  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  each  perchance 

The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds  ! 

Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirred,  the  mind 

Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 

Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst, 

OiK'n  the  darkling  stores  of  liidden  time, 

A\n\  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things. 

Which,  in  the  lH-»«»om  <»f  immensity. 

Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.     Vain  desire t  !■ 

*  *  *  'i' 

Enough  '' 

To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here,  |. 

Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Power, 

Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  called  away 

All  those  whom  nature  twined  aniuiid  my  heMt 

In  mv  fond  infancy,  and  left  mc  here 

Denuded  of  their  love ! 
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Dear  children  !  when  the  flowers  are  full  of  beee ; 
When  sun-touched  blosnoms  shed  their  fragrant  snow ; 
When  song  speaks  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
Whose  kindled  greenness  hath  a  golden  glow ; 
When,  clear  as  music,  rill  and  rirer  flow. 
With  trembling  hues,  all  changeful,  tinted  o'er 
By  that  bright  pencil  which  good  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  heaven — ^^is  sweet,  once  more, 
Above  the  skj-tinged  hills  to  see  the  storm-bird  soar. 

Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air, 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze-blessed  daj, 
Far  from  the  town — where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  gray, 
And  dry  as  dust,  and  dead-alire  are  thej — 
Of  all  self-buried  Uiings  the  most  unblessed : 
O  Mom !  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pay  I 
O  Night's  long-courted  slumbers  1  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  man's  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
best  I 

Ood !  would  the^  handcuff  thee  1  and,  if  they  could 

Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  daisy,  goes 

To  every  field  ;  and  bid  the  warbling  wood 

Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 

For  love-sweet  odours,  where  the  woodbine  blows 

And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  every  beam 

Of  the  rich  sky  I    Their  gods  are  bonds  and  blows, 

Rocks,    and  blind    shipwreck;  and  they  hate  the 

stream 
That  leaves  themstUl  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
less dream. 

They  know  ye  not,  ye  flowen  that  welcome  me, 
Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long ! 
They  never  saw  ye— never  may  they  see 
Your  dew^  beauty,  when  the  Uirostle's  song 
Floweth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
Still,  Avarice,  starve  Uieir  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 
Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng  I 
And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side. 
Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  love  it  as  a  bride  I 

Blue  Eyebright!*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  I    Flower,  whose  hedge-side 

gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's  I    What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank !  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  most  loveth,  in  the  days 
When  hope  and  love  are  young  t    O  come  abroad. 
Blue  Eyebri|^t  1  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode. 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  foot  and  dripping  cave ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops ! 
While  here  the  cottar's  cow  its  sweet  food  crops ; 
While  black-faced  ewes  and  lambs  are  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — then  turns  round  to  stare — 
Then  lowers  his  luge  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

IPiawret  of  Native  (%iinia.] 

0  fibithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced  1 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Hecla's  brow ; 

Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow ; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 

E'en  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light. 

When  o'er  thy  bowed  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  Uiou  e^r  hast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 

•  The  Georaander  BpeedwdL 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more  I 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor; 
Gold,  weighed  against  her  heart,  is  light---is  i^e  ; 
And  when  thou  suflerest,  who  shall  see  her  smile  t 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sle^. 
And  seldom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep  ; 
^Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  o'er. 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before)  ; 
Yet  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declines. 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shinesl 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  seen. 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green  ; 
And  your    broad    branches,   proud    of  stonn-tried 

strength, 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  length. 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hour. 
The  ice-hom  fruit,  the  frost-defying  flower. 
Let  luxuiy,  sickening  in  profusion^  chair, 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir. 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too  1 
But  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  you ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  mountain'ii  side). 
With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 
Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  I 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  moye. 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hctt;arth,  and  abjure  de^>air ; 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums,  o'er  the  plough,  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  wild. 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured. 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice  1 
Hear  hone's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  voice  1 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise. 
And  Huupdan,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  era ! 
And  should  some  new  Naooleon's  curse  subdoe 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  them  too» 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales  I  ye  saw,  in  silent  pride, 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  learned,  he  wandered  young  and  fiM, 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wooed  the  Nine, 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  Tyne! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-b^ed  paths  along. 
Hie  soul  of  Plato  into  British  sox^. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  uept. 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  or  wept: 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  gtave  and  shy : 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye: 
And  lo !  he  waved  a  prophet's  hajnd,  and  gave, 
Where  the  winds  soar,  a  pathwajr  to  thewave ! 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air  hung  rivers  stride. 
And  flow  through  mountains  wit^  a  conqueror's  pride: 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo !  ships  suspended  sail. 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wings  in  every  gale  1 

The  worm  came  up  to  drink  Uie  welcome  showo- ; 
The  redbreast  quaflTed  the  raindrop  in  the  bower ; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshened  lilies  swam ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  spray; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung ; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  bush. 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  blush  ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  ass. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  transient  storm. 
Chalked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  form ; 
Young  Chantrey  smiled ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed; 
And  golden  promise  smiled,. and  thus  exclaimed ^— 

'  Go,  child  of  genius !  ricU  be  thine  increase ; 
Go~-be  the  Phidias  of  the  sjecond  Oreeool' 
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lApoilropht  to  fWitnfy.] 

Te  rocks  I  re  elemental  thoa  shorelees  main^ 

In  whose  bine  depths,  worlds,  erer  Toyaginf, 

Freighted  with  life  and  death,  of  fate  eomplaiii. 

Things  of  immutabilitj  1  ye  bring 

Thoughts  that  with  terror  and  with  sorrow  wring 

The  human  breast.     Unchanged,  of  sad  decajr 

And  deathless  change  je  speak,  like  prophets  old. 

Foretelling  eril's  e?er-present  day ; 

And  as  when  Horror  laja  his  fineer  cold 

Upon  the  heart  in  dreams,  appal  the  bold. 

0  thou  Futurity  I  our  hope  and  dread. 

Let  me  unreil  thy  features,  fair  or  foul  1 

Thou  who  shalt  see  the  grare  untenanted, 

And  commune  with  the  re-erobodied  soul  I 

Tell  me  thy  secrets,  ere  thy  ages  roll 

Their  deeds,  that  yet  shall  be  on  earth,  in  hearen, 

And  in  deep  hell,  where  rabid  hearts  with  pain 

Must  purge  their  plagues,  and  learn  to  be  toigiren  t 

Show  me  the  beauty  that  shall  fear  no  stain. 

And  still,  through  age-long  years,  unchanged  remain ! 

As  one  who  dreads  to  raise  the  pallid  sheet 

Which  shiouds  the  beautiful  and  tranquil  face 

That  yet  can  smile,  but  never  more  shall  meet, 

With  kisses  warm,  his  erer  fond  embrace ; 

So  I  draw  nigh  to  thee,  with  timid  pace. 

And  tremble,  though  I  long  to  lift  thy  yeiL 

A  Poet*t  Prayer, 

Almighty  Father !  let  thy  lowly  child, 

Strong  in  his  lore  of  truth,  be  wisely  bold^ 

A  patriot  bard,  by  sycophants  resiled. 

Let  him  live  usemlly,  and  not  die  old  I 

Let  poor  men's  children,  pleased  to  read  his  lays, 

LoTe,  for  his  sake,  the  scenes  where  he  hath  been* 

And  when  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  of  days, 

Let  him  be  buried  where  the  grass  is  green. 

Where  daisies,  blooming  earliest,  linger  late 

To  hear  the  bee  his  busy  note  prolong ; 

There  let  him  slumber,  and  in  peace  await 

The  dawning  mom,  far  from  the  sensual  throng. 

Who  scorn  the  windflower's  blush,  the  redbreast's  lonely 

■ODg. 

MBS  NORTON. 

The  family  of  Sheridan  has  been  prollflc  of 
genius,  and  Mrs  Nortott,  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Brinsley,  has  well  sustained  the  family  honours. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Sheridan  was,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  married  to  the  Honourable  George  Chappie 
Norton,  brother  to  Lord  Grantley,  and  himself  a 
police  magistrate  in  London.  This  union  was  dis- 
idred  in  1840,  after  Mrs  Norton  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  persecution  of  the  most  painful 
description.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  this  lady  had 
composed  her  poem,  77u  Sorrows  qf  Rotalie,  a  pathetic 
story  of  Tillage  life.  Her  next  work  was  a  poem 
founded  on  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  which  she  termed  The  Undying  One.  A  third 
Toluxne  appeared  from  her  pen  in  1840,  entitled 
7%e  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  *  This  lady,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  *  is  the  Byron  of 
our  modem  poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that 
faitenae  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is 
distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  com- 
munion with  man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She 
has  also  Byron's  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness, 
his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  forceful  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a 
natural  parcel'  The  truth  of  this  remark,  both 
as  to  poetical  and  personal  similarity  of  feeling,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  impassioned  verses,  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs  Norton  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, to  whom  she  has  dedicated  her  poems.    The 


simile  of  the  swan  flinging  aside  the  *  turbid  drops' 
from  hep  snowy  wing  is  certunly  worthy  of 
Byron. 

iTo  Ifts  Jhtdiess  of  Sutherland,^ 

Once  more,  my  harp  I  once  more,  although  I  thon^t 
Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again, 

A  wandering  dream  thy  ^ntle  chords  have  wrought, 
And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in  p«Jn 

Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough. 

Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  gnef  below  1 

And  unto  thee — the  beautiful  and  pure — 
Whose  lot  is  cast  amid  that  busy  world 

Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secuxe. 
And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furled ; 

To  thee — ^whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 

Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  embiitend 
youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.    Ah !  never  bard. 
In  days  when  porerty  was  twin  with  song ; 

Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starred. 
Cheered  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harboured  long; 

Not  Scott's  Last  Minstrel,  in  his  trembling  lays, 

Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praise  I 

For  easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 
To  sons  of  Genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 

But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dazes, 
Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 

When,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  stood  apart 

From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung,  noi 
crushed,  my  heart. 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name^ 
And  scoffed  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 

When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim. 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 

And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake, 

Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would 
take— 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor, 
Kind  words  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more. 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  vaxying  yean, 

But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  sconu 

For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin ; 

Memoiy,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which 
steal 
O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 

And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 

Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themsdves  deottved. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream. 
Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 

Aside  the  turbid  urops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 

So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pnde, 

Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide : 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
To  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame ; 

Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid, 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame ; 

To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 

For  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its  mercy 
drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  iributaiy  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  cloiy  of  thy  day, 
Yet  every  poet  hopes  that  after4imes 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay; 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record. 
Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is  stoied* 
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So  when  t1iei«e  linen,  made  in  m  mournful  hour, 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  Rtmngcr's  eye, 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  bv  Fancy**  power, 

Shall  be  the  firxt  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lorely  face 
Shall  pauMC,  to  conjure  up  a  TlMion  of  its  grace ! 

In  The  Winter's  Walk,  a  poem  written  after  walking 
with  lilr  Rogers  the  \HXity,  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines : — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  miMty  haze 

Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  itH  loving  gaze. 

Feeble  and  sad  an  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 

But  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  wannth  and  power; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wcrt  thou  blind  ; 

To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature*H  flowrets  die, 

And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky ! 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along. 

Nor  changeful  ray,  nor  bird*s  faint  chirping  song. . 

Blessed  with  a  fancy  easily  inspired, 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadmired  ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain. 

Not  one  of  all  God's  blessings  given  in  vain. 

The  afTectionate  attachment  of  lingers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  evil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  the  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dying  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed. 
He  found  f  though  few  or  none  around  him  came 
Whom  he  had  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame — 
Though  by  his  prince  unroyally  forgot. 
And  left  to  struggle  with  his  altered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved — 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  nut  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer, 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grandchild's  ear; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life's  decline, 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 

[Picture  of  Twilit/?U.^ 

Oh,  twilight!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments ;  melting  heaven  with  earth. 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome !     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
W^ho,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestalls  his  weary  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face, 
Recalu  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life — 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunbunit  wife, 
To  whom  hit  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  nhow  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  to^ks  tunicd  quietly  aside ; 
But  Aim  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim, 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  htm  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy, 
For  him — who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song  1 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night  1 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart. 
And  with  an  eager  fancnr  oft  l>cholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


TkgM<4her^M  Heart 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond, 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  deajne^t  treasarSk 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  eaithljr  pleasure; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  niignt  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  theo. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  yean, 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven ;  | 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears,  | 

Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  cheerful — such  wert  thou,  my  child. 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side 

Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was  djing; 

Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn ;  but  pleased  to  glide 
Through  the  dark  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lying; 

Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 

Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  cheek. 

0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower, 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — prone  to  fade— 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to  bind, 

And  clung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  lo^,  boM  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free. 

Didst  come  as  restless  as  a  bird  s  wing  glancing, 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  I 

Thine  was  the  shout !  the  song !  the  burst  of  joy ! 

Which  sweet  from  childhocd's  rosy  lip  resoundeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 

And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  rcboundeth; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye! 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless, 
The  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  warming; 

The  coaxing  smile — the  frequent  soft  caress — 
The  eamest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disarming  I 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bound. 

At  length  thou  eamest — thou,  the  last  and  least, 
Nicknamed  *  the  emperor*  by  thy  lauding  brotheit, 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast, 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  swaj  the  othen ; 

Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  I 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming— 

Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow — 
Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming ; 

And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  1  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing, 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing, 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call, 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  alL 

MRS  BOUTHET. 

Mrs  Southet  (Caroline  Bowles)  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  natural  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  has  publislied  various  works — EUeH  FitzarAur 
CI  820).  The  Widow'M  Tale  and  other  Poem*  (I82S), 
The  Birthday  and  other  Poems  (1836).  Solitary  llovs 
(1839),  &c  Tlie  following  are  ezcelleiit  both  in 
thought  and  yersiflcation : — 
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THe  Pauperis  Ikalhbed. 

Tread  softljr— bow  the  head— 

In  rererent  silence  bow- 
No  pawfiiig  bell  doth  toll — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  pasding  now. 

Stranger !  however  great. 

With  lowly  rcTcrcnce  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed- 
One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  begsar*8  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 

Enter — no  crowds  attend— 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  nilcnt  woman  stands 
Lifcing  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound— 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  iK)b  8upprc8Hed — again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  !  change — oh  !  wondrous 
Burst  are  the  prison  bar»-~ 

This  moment  there,  so  low, 

So  agoni-ted,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  I 

Oh  !  change — stupendous  change  I 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 
Wakes  with  his  Ood. 

Mariner* s  Ilymn, 

Launch  thy  hark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  Ood  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands— 

GiMid  angels  lead  thee  ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Temi>ests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily ; 

Christian,  steer  home! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  gn>und  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there  I 

Hold  the  helm  fast  ! 
80 — let  the  vessel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

*  What  of  the  night,  watchman  t 

What  of  the  night  r 

•  Cloudy — all  quiet — 

No  land  yet — all's  right.' 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  theo. 

How !  gains  the  leak  so  fait  t 

Clean  out  the  hold — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  th^  gold ; 
There — let  the  ingots  g<^— 

Now  the  ship  rights ; 
Hurra!  the  harbour's 

Lo  I  the  red  lighu  1 


Slacken  not  tail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  the  boicon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  laud ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on. 

Cut  through  the  foam- 
Christian  I  cast  anchor  now«— 

Heaven  is  thy  home  1 


ELIZABETH  B.  BABBETT. 

M188  Eliza nETU  B.  Barrett,  a  learned  lady,  has 
published  Prometheus  llouml^  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Esc'liylus;  iuul  written  two  original  worki, 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  (1838),  and  Tk§ 
Romaunt  of  the  Page  (1839). 

Cowper't  Oravt, 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decayinj^— 
It  is  a  ])lacc  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  i>raYin^— 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  Iiumblencss, 

As  low  as  sili-nce  languish  ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets  !  from  a  maniac's  ttmgiie 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing  I 
0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hojM 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging! 
0  men  !  tliis  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story— 
How  discord  on  the  nmsic  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  soundi 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  goo<l  forsaken  ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  1 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness, 

On  Gofl,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him* 
Who  suffereil  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  le<l  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  toun 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stan 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  graa 

His  own  did  calmly  number; 
And  silent  shadow  iVom  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  oonstniinii 

From  falsehood  s  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 
him  true  and  loving  I 
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C",:.--':rr  : —  l" 


I) 


Aw-^y  v.ith  tl:':  plft-ur*?  that  :■*  Ti't  f-.irtakcTi  I 

■Ixi»  r'-  j-  x.o  »■:;!•■•  i:.'.:.t  ly  •  i.o  «!.iy  r.iV:.  : 
I  !'.•.<•  ill  i:jy  i:.i:i:i  ;■•  -f^  ::I:.'iii'--  ;i»t:i';.h 

Oh  V],",  u\.  I  i:,  '.;••-,  tl.'il  P.H'.'  t  it  ;i:::iiri. 
Wh'-ii  w-  'i:  ly  t;.'-  :■;«•  tl.;i.r  •■■  'l.-.-iiiy  ILizc* 

Of:  r.-ar  !••  /y  !,« 'ir*.!.-*'  :.-,  \vi*!i  it-  i:.!,  ..-M.r  jivo, 
flh  !   hi'.v  fi.y  -■   i!  «.-4ri;i-,  whilr-  iny  lyr;  f-,}A\y  ^ai:c'«, 

'1'^  »••.■•;  Iny  »]'ii;:Lt  1-  im.-:;!!;':?!  hy  ihc! 

Au'l  wl.'i'.  ft-  Kv.w  oft'Ti,  I  v:i-j*r\y  li-ton 

'Jo  '•t'-ri*.-'  i!i' II  r'la'l'-t  ^f  tl:'.*  <l«.-ir  tA'lf:::  «!ay, 

llf'Vr  'l-ii^'Silfui  t"  -•■r,"  '-ur  fv< -■  iciitwally  I'li-ti-n, 
Ai.'I  :'— i  t!»;'.»  all'Tij'.i,  h.i-  fiw«.-i.t' !.<:■!  tii-v  lay. 

Yr*,  l»»\i;     iiii'I  wIjiIi  wfn,«ii*:::.:/  a!  ovcri  or  i::'>niii:::. 


il 


!  Dwc  !l.,r*  J.y  lake  ai..I  L;:I  '. 

!  M'.rry  t-  i.-ij  .iiii  n*  ■■!"  tat- 1  i:i  uu-l  l»oe  I 
I  <.J'"i  i:l;i'i!\  I":  ::ij  iii.l  liriijk  •  f  j..v  vcnx  nil, 

Wiih  u:. ■.■•-:. 'trail. t-i  ?:•.]<  a:.  J  ?j-!r;l?»  fp.-«  I 

N:i  rr-'Wil  ii::j'i..lc«  yr-ur  way. 
No  ri:y  wall  i::.}  fl'"-  y-  ar  further  b«">ui.'i*  ; 

\»'hc-ie  the  niM  *!.  ».k  can  waiidcr,  vc  ir.av  ftrav 

__  •  «  m 

The  l-i.j  'lav  thr«-UL'h,  'r.iiii  .-uauuer  >i 'ht-?  aiid  souiids. 

The  -"uii-hine  arid  the  f?'Mrer«, 
AimI  the  1 1  !  trjf-j  that  ca<i  a  .-••'••.•nm  ""hacie  ; 

T!.v  j'Ir:i^a:,t  e\r.:.ii.j,  the  frc-h  <lc»'y  hoiir^. 


'I  hroTjh  f..rr-t  ..r  ttii-I,  or  hy  via-.o,  f-aiair.!.'  white,     ,^j,j  i^^^]   ....ei.  Ljil,  uLvre-.n  vnur  father.^  i-hivcd. 

I  h.iw;  i;;!.^:*:<l  w  W  h' .I'lti'.-*  the  l;iTiil-<  iif.f;  j;ih.n  il.;/. 


JJ'.-ca'i-e  I  have  -een  ih'>u  «a-t  ]i\a.i\  \u  the  j-i^'ht 


The  iri-ay  aii«l  ai.cior.t  peak^ 


.  R'Uiii  nhirh  the  -iuM  ch-uils  bans  dav  and  iii::ht ; 
Arid  h'.w  ofi*::i  in  rr'^wU^  whi-rr  a  whi-per  ofTu-hih,    '  Ai.-l  t!ie  h  w  \,.:iv  cf  water  a*  it  inakc% 

Ai.d  we  fain  wouM  exj-rt..-  v.i.at  there  n.i/hi  i..t     Like  a  i:hi<i  ertatiin-,  ii.urii:urin«:.s  of  delight. 


he  fa id, 

IIow  d-  ar  in  the  L'h'iii^'e  that  rif-ne  fUc  canpnheiideth, 
Ai.d    how    j-Meet  i:*    the    thou;:ht    tl»at    is    necretlv 
read .' 
Then  away  witli  the  plea-'tire  that  i"  U'li  partaken! 

The  n:  ih  i.o  4-iij«^tyuient  hy  .ine  •■uly  taVii : 
I  l<»ve  in  niy  tuirth  to  .<•<■<•  ;rladni<'>  awuLef) 
On  \i\>^.f  and  in  e^e**,  tliat  rert«;Ct  it  ft;:ain. 

MrH  II<)W-itt  apiin  apjK-arid  U.-fore  tljf;  worl  1  in 
!«'M.  wi'h  A  ]Kx-ticitI  vciliinie  entitled  The  Sf:r^n 
Taiijt-tt'unir,  re|»r*'f«entin«f  A  M.-rii-s  (if  efFirts,  by  the 
irnpir-'ination  of  the  Evil  Triiieiph',  t<j  ridiuv  human 
KiiiU  t«j  liiii  iM>wcr.     •  The  idea  of  the  p<ifm  origi- 


Tlje>«e  are  v«.iir  'y\9  !     O"*  forth — 

•  •      • 

Ciive  your  hi-art.-*  up  nni'.  their  nii;:hty  pnwer; 

Ki  r  in  hi«i  s]tirit  Cm'«1  h.i-*  cKithed  the  earth. 
And  fjieaketh  !:<.I(.niidy  from  tree  aiad  tljircr. 

The  voice  nf  hidden  rilN 
It.«;  quiet  way  into  your  ."pirit*"  tind.^; 

And  awfully  ilie  cverla-stin;:  hillfi 
.■Vildre.-.s  you  in  th^ir  manv-toned  winde. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twininj:  it-*  fluweTP,  and  shoutin;;  full  of  p!ce  ; 

.\nd  a  pure  mighty  influiiiee,  'mid  your  mirth, 
Mouldri  your  uitcun&eiou«  spirits  bilecclv. 
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Hence  i«  it  that  the  landii 
Of  atorm  an<l  mooTitain  have  the  noblest  sons ; 

Whom  the  world  rererences.    The  patriot  bandi 
Were  of  the  hills  like  you,  yt  little  ozies  I 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes; 

For  hoarj  legends  to  jour  wilds  belong. 
And  yovat  arc  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 


Then  go  forth — earth  and  sky 
T«  jou  are  tributary ;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  tsuniuier  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path,  beneath  your  gamesome  tread  I 


The  Fairies  qf  the  Caldon-Low. — A  Midsummer  Legend, 

*  And  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 

And  where  hare  you  been  from  me  !* 

*  I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  Midsummer  night  to  sec  !* 

'  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-l/ow?* 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down, 

And  I  saw  the  mcny  winds  blow.' 

*  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Maiy, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Hill  t* 

*  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  the  green  com  cars  to  All.' 

*  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know ; 
For  you  must  hare  seen  the  fairies, 
LaKt  night  on  the  Caldon-l/ow.' 

'Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother, 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night. 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 

And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings, 

And  their  dancing  foct  so  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all !' 

*  And  what  were  the  wonls,  my  Maiy, 
That  you  did  hear  them  say  V 

*  ril  tell  you  all,  my  mother — 
But  let  me  hare  my  way! 

And  some  they  played  with  the  water, 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
"  And  this,"  they  said,  **  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  day  I 

Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 

Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes  T 


i»» 


And  some  they  seized  the  little  winda, 

That  sounded  over  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  month, 

And  blew  m  sharp  and  shrill : — 

"  And  there,"  said  they,  '*  the  merry  winda  go^ 

Away  from  every  horn  ; 
And  thoee  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  com : 


Oh,  the  poor,  blind  old  widow— 
Thougn  she  has  been  blind  so  Ions, 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  com  stands  stiff  and  strong  I" 

And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintaeed. 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low — 

**  And  this,"  said  they,  "  by  the  sunrise^ 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shidl  grow ! 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver. 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night  I" 

And  then  upspoke  a  brownie. 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin — 
"  I  have  xpui)  up  all  the  tow,"  said  he^ 

**  And  1  want  some  more  to  spin. 

I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  ppin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother !" 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray. 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-t<^ 

I  heard,  afar  below. 
How  bui«y  the  jolly  miller  was, 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go  I 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field ; 

And,  sure  enoi:gh,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com 

All  standing  stiff  and  green. 

And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stols^ 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high  ; 
But  T  8aw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye! 

Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother. 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be!' 


The  M<mkey, 

[From  Sketches  of  Natural 

Monkey,  little  merry  fellow. 
Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello  ; 
Full  of  fun  OS  Puck  could  he- 
Harlequin  might  leara  of  thee  I 

«  *  • 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt. 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  in  your  mind 
Drowni'd  monkeys  left  behind  I 

Have  you  no  traditions — none^ 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  I 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  Prince  Hiram's  armament  t 

Look  now  at  him  !~-alyly  peep ; 
He  pretends  he  is  asleep ; 
Fast  asleep  upon  his  bcwl. 
With  hia  arm  beneath  hii  hflftd. 
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Now  that  posture  in  not  right. 
And  be  U  not  settled  quite  ; 
There  !  that's  better  than  before — 
And  the  knare  pretends  to  snore  1 

Ha !  he  is  not  half  asleep ; 
See,  he  wljly  takes  a  peep. 
Monkey,  though  your  eyes  were  shat, 
You  could  see  this  little  nut. 

You  shall  hare  it,  pigmy  brother  I 
What,  another  !  and  another ! 
Nay,  your  cheeks  are  like  a  sack^ 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fu.«t  as  crack  he  can  I 
Now  good-by,  you  merry  fellow, 
Nature's  primest  Punchinello. 


THOMAS  HOODu 

Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845)  Rppcare<i  l>eforo  the 
public  chiefly  as  a  comic  poet  and  humorist,  but 
several  of  his  compositions,  of  a  different  nature, 
show  tliat  he  was  also  capable  of  excellinfi^  in  the 
grave,  pathetic,  and  sentimontuL  He  had  thoughts 
*too  dL>ep  for  tears,*  and  rich  imaginative  dreams 
and  fancies,  which  were  at  times  embodied  in  con- 
tinuous strains  of  pure  and  exquisite  {KX'try,  but 
more  frequently  thrown  in,  like  momentary  shadows, 
among  his  light  and  fantastic  effusions.  His  wit 
and  sarcasm  were  always  genial  and  well  applied. 
Tliis  ingenious  and  gifted  man  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, son  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  bookselling 
firm  of  Vcrnor,  Hood,  and  Shar{)e.  He  was  educated 
for  the  counting-house,  and  at  an  early  age  was 

E laced  under  the  charge  of  a  city  merchant  His 
Cidtti,  however,  was  found  unequal  to  the  close  con- 
finement and  application  required  at  the  merchant's 
desk,  and  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  some  relatives 
in  Dundee,  of  which  town  his  father  was  a  native. 
While  resident  there,  Mr  Hood  evinced  his  taste  for 
literature.  He  contributed  to  the  local  newspapers, 
and  also  to  the  Pundee  Magnzine,  a  i>eriodical  of 
considerable  merits  On  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  relation,  an  engraver.  At  tliis  employ- 
ment he  remained  just  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  drawing,  which  was  afterwards  of  essentiid 
service  to  htm  in  illustrating  his  poetical  produc- 
tions. About  the  year  1821  he  had  ndoptetl  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  was  installed  as  regular 
assistant  to  the  London  Magazine,  which  at  that 
time  was  left  without  its  founder  and  ornament,  Mr 
John  Scott,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel.  On 
the  cessation  of  this  work,  Mr  Hood  wrote  for  various 

Sriodicals.  He  was  some  time  editor  of  the  New 
onthly  Magazine,  and  also  of  a  magazine  which 
bore  his  own  name.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant 
exertion,  embittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  dis- 
quiets and  uncertainties  incidental  to  authorship. 
When^  almost  prostrated  by  disease,  the  government 
ttcpt  in  to  relieve  him  with  a  small  pension ;  and 
after  his  premature  death  in  May  1845,  his  literary 
friends  contributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
his  widow  and  family. 

Mr  IIood*8  productions  are  in  various  styles  and 
forms.  His  first  work.  Whim*  and  Or/f/if/M,  attained 
to  great  popularity.  Their  most  original  feature 
was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of  puns — a  figure 
pnerally  too  contemptible  for  literature,  but  which. 
In  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis  of  geimine  humour, 
and  often  of  the  purest  pathos.  He  afterwards  ( 1827) 
tried  a  series  of  National  Tales,  but  his  prose  was 
attractive  than  his  Terse.    A  regukr  noTel, 


7y/iMy  //»//,  was  a  more  decided  failure.  In  poetiy 
he  made  a  grvat  ailvance.  The  Plea  of  ike  Midnm' 
mer  Fairies  is  a  rich  imaginative  work,  sapericir  to 
his  other  productions.  As  editor  of  the  Comk  Ja- 
nual  and  also  of  some  of  the  literary  annnals,  ICr 
Hood  increased  his  reputation  fur  sportive  homoor 
and  poetical  fancy ;  and  he  continued  the  same  vefai 
in  his  Up  the  Hhine — a  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
English  travellers.  In  1843  he  issued  two  Tbtiunei 
of  Whimsicalities,  a  Perindical  Gatherimg,  collected 
chiefly  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  His  last 
production  of  any  importance  was  the  Somg  of  the 
Shirt,  which  first  appeared  in  Punch,  and  was  u 
admirable  in  spirit  as  in  composition.  This  striking 
picture  ot  the  miseries  of  the  poor  London  semp> 
stresses  struck  home  to  the  heart,  and  aroused  tho 
benevolent  feelings  of  the  public.  In  most  of  Hood*i 
works,  even  in  his  puns  and  levitiea,  there  is  a 
*  spirit  of  pxxl '  directed  to  some  kindly  or  philan- 
thropic object.  He  had  serious  and  moumfiu  jesti^ 
which  were  the  more  eflective  from  their  strange 
and  unexpected  combinations.  Those  who  came  to 
laugh  at  folly,  remained  to  sympathise  with  want 
and  suflTering. 

Of  Hood's  graceful  and  poetical  puns,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  abundant  specimens.  The  following 
stanzas  form  part  of  an  inimitat)le  hurlesque^  Xo* 
ment/or  the  Decline  of  Chivalry: — 

Well  hast  thou  said,  departed  Burke, 
All  chiralrous  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past ! 
That  iron  age,  which  some  have  thouf^l 
Of  mettle  rather  overwrought^ 

Is  now  all  over-cast. 

Ay  !  where  are  those  heroic  knights 
Of  old — those  annadillo  wights 

Who  wore  the  plated  vest  I 
Great  Charlemagne  and  all  his  peeii 
Are  cold — enjoying  with  their  spean 

An  everlasting  rest. 

The  bold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound; 
So  sleep  his  knights  who  gave  that  Round 

Old  Table  such  eclat ! 
Oh,  Time  has  plucked  the  plumy  brow  I 
And  none  engage  at  tumeys  now 

But  those  that  go  to  law  I 


Where  are  those  old  and  feudal  clanS| 
Their  pikes,  and  bills,  and  partisans; 

Their  hauberks,  jerkins,  buffii  t 
A  battle  was  a  battle  then, 
A  breathing  piece  of  work  ;  but  men 

Fight  now  with  powder  puflfs  I 

The  curtal  axe  is  out  of  date  ! 

The  good  old  cross-bow  bends  to  Fata ; 

'Tis  gone  the  archer*s  craft ! 
No  tough  arm  bends  the  springing 
And  jolly  draymen  ride,  in  lieu 

Of  Death,  upon  the  shaft. 


In  cavils  when  will  cavaliers 
Set  ringing  helmets  by  the 

And  scatter  plumes  about  t 
Or  blood — if  they  are  in  the  vein  I 
That  tap  will  never  run  again— 

Alas,  the  ccuque  is  out ! 


No  iron-crackling  now  is  scorsA 
By  dint  of  battle-axe  or  sword,  . 
To  find  a  vital  place ; 
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Tboosh  certain  doctors  still  pretend. 
Awhile,  before  thej  kill  a  friend. 
To  labour  tl^ugh  his  case  I 

Farewell  then,  ancient  men  of  might  t 
Crusader,  errant-squire,  and  knight  I 

Our  coats  and  customs  soften ; 
.  To  rise  would  onlj  make  jrou  weep ; 
Sleep  on  in  rustjr  iron  sleep, 

As  in  a  safety-coffin  I 

The  graye,  lofty,  and  sustained  style  of  Hood  is 
mnch  more  rare  than  this  punning  vein ;  but  a  few 
▼eraes  will  show  how  truly  poetical  at  times  was 
his  imagination — how  rapt  his  fancy.  Xhe  diction 
of  the  subjoined  stanzas  is  rich  and  musical,  and 
may  recall  some  of  the  finest  flights  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets.    We  quote  from  an  Ode  to  the  Moon, 

Mother  of  light!  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
Orer  tho«e  hoaiy  crestt,  divinely  led  ! 
Art  thou  that  huntress  of  the  silver  bow 
Fabled  of  old  t    Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
TboM  cloudy  summiti  thence  to  gaze  below, 
Like  the  wild  chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
Where  hunter  never  climbed — secure  from  dread ! 
A  thouiuind  ancient  fancies  I  have  read 
Of  that  fair  presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought. 

Wondrous  and  brieht, 

Upon  the  silver  light, 
Tracing  fresh  figures  with  the  artist  thought. 

Wliat  art  thou  liket    Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way ; 
Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray : 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide, 
Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars, 
Like  a  lone  widow  through  the  welkin  wide, 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars : 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  ste^  to  steep, 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch. 
Till  in  Nomc  Latinian  cave  I  see  thee  creep. 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep. 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch. 

0  thou  art  beautiful,  howe*er  it  be ! 
Huntress,  or  Dian,  or  whatever  named — 
And  fte  the  veriest  Pagan  who  first  framed 
A  flilver  idol,  and  ne'er  worshipped  thee ; 

It  iH  too  late,  or  thou  shouldst  have  my  kne^^ 
Too  late  now  for  the  old  Ephesian  vows. 
And  not  divine  the  crescent  on  thy  brows ; 
Yet,  call  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  moon. 

Behind  those  chestnut  boughs. 
Casting  their  dappled  shadows  at  my  feet ; 

1  will  be  grateful  for  that  simple  boon. 

In  many  a  thoughtful  verse  and  anthem  sweet, 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet. 

In  the  Gem,  a  literary  annual  for  1829,  Mr  Hood 
published  a  ballad  entitled  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,  which  is  also  remarkable  fur  its  exhibition 
of  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  deep  and 
powerful  moral  feeling.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  an  author,  who  had  undoubted  command  of  the 
higher  passions  and  emotions,  should  so  seldom  have 
frequented  this  sacred  ground,  but  have  preferred 
the  gaieties  of  mirth  and  fancy.  He  probably  saw 
that  liis  originality  was  more  apparent  in  the  latter, 
and  that  popularity  was  in  tliis  way  more  easily 
attained.  Immediate  success  was  of  importance  to 
him  ;  and  until  the  position  of  literary  men  be  ren- 
ders] more  secure  and  unassailable,  we  must  often 
be  content  to  lose  works  which  can  only  be  the 
•  ripened  fruits  of  wise  delay.' 

The  following  is  one  of  Hood's  most  popular  efi\i- 
sions  in  that  style  which  the  public  identified  as 
peculiarly  his  own : — 


A  ParaUal  Ode  to  my  Stm,  aged  Three  Teem  cmd 

Five  Motukt, 

Thou  bappy,  happy  elf ! 
(But  stop — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  I 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear !) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  I 

With  spiriu  feather  Tight, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, 
(Good  heavens  I  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin !) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puckt 
With  antic  to^  so  funnily  bestuck. 
Light  as  the  smging  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door  I  the  door  I  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair!) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link. 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub— but  of  earth  ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 
Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
Singing  in  youth's  P^lysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose!) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  I 
(Hell  break  the  mirror  with  that  Aipping-rope !) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  {) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove! 
(Hell  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best !) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(Hell  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  Ufe^ 

(He's  got  a  knife !) 

Thou  enviable  being  I 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing. 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John  1 

Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  «ick!) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  tbi»tle-down. 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frink, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown  !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  n  ipe  your  nose  I) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  I) 
Fresh  at  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star,. 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lore, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above  !) 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
man, and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  a  yidunie  of  poetry  in  1830,  while  still  a 
yery  young  man.  It  met  with  rather  serere  treat- 
ment from  one  or  more  of  the  most  influential  rcviewi. 
Four  years  hiter,  he  issued  another  Tolume,  which 
met  a  reception  as  unfavourable.  For  ten  years  after 
tliis  he  ceased  to  publish  ;  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  magazines  or  annuals  as  a  contributor,  neither 
was  be  mentioued  in  anywi^  in  the  catalogues  of 
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I  wUhed  niTKelf  the  fair  /oung  beeoh^ 

That  here  be^tide  uie  ttandi, 

That  round  nie^  clasping  each  in  eacfay 

She  might  hare  loieked  her  handi.' 
¥  •  • 

*  Oh  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  taUf 

And  shadow  Sumner  chaae — 
Long  maj  thj  topmoet  branch  diaoon 
The  roofii  of  Sumner  place  1 

Bi^  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  cured  with  maar  tows. 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  I* 

*  Oh  yes ;  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  she  found. 
And  sweetly  murmured  thine. 

A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  souroe. 

And  down  my  surface  crept ; 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  ooaiMp 

But  I  belleye  she  wept. 

Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light ; 
She  glanced  across  the  plain ; 

But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight- 
She  kissed  me  once  again. 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 

That,  trust  me,  on  my  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred. 

And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discerned. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  turned. 

•  »  • 

I,  rooted  here  amon|t  the  grores. 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  rapid  vegetable  lores 

With  anthers  and  with  dust ; 

For  ah !  the  Diyad  days  were  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  talk, 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  forgone. 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem, 

Hare  suckea  and  gathered  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them. 

She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss ; 

But  lightly  issuing  through, 
I  would  bare  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss. 

With  usury  thereto.' 

'  Oh  flourish  high  with  leafy  towers, 

And  orerlook  the  lea  ; 
Pursue  thy  lores  among  the  bowers, 

But  leare  thou  mine  to  me. 

Oh  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern  : 

Old  oak,  I  lore  thee  well ; 
A  thousand  thanks  for  if  hat  I  learn, 

And  what  remains  to  telL' 

•  •  • 

The  poem  of  Saint  Simeon  Stilus  it  of  another 
character,  and  portravi  t)ie  spiritual  pride  of  an 
ancient  fanatic  with  a  simple  and  savage  grandeur 
of  words  and  imagery  which  it  rarely  iurpMsed.  It 
ia  too  long  for  entire  quotation,  but  the  following 
extracts  will  show  its  beauty : — 

Although  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind. 

From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin  ; 

Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scares  meet 

For  troops  of  derils  mad  with  blarahmnT, 

I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 

Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamour,  momii,  and  ioli^ 


Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  pnjer^ 
Have  mercy,  Loid,  and  take  away  my  rin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  drsadfuL  mi^ty  Ood ; 
Thb  not  be  all  in  vain ;  thai  thrioe  ten  years. 
Thrice  multiplied  bv  snperhoman  pangs 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  oold ; 
In  counts,  aches,  stitches,  uloerous  throes  Mid  eramps; 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  dond. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  fkost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and 

snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ers  this  period  elosed. 
Then  wonldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy  lest^ 
Denying  not  these  weatner-beaten  limbs 
The  mMd  of  saints — the  white  robe  and  the  palm. 

Oh  I  take  the  meaning.  Lord :  I  do  not  tosathe. 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pun  heaped  ten  hundredfold  to  this  were  still 
Less  burden,  by  ten  hundredfold,  to  bear 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that  erashed 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

OhLord,LoidI 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first ; 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then. 
And  though  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  away. 
Would  cluitter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beard 
Was  tagged  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes  saw 

An  angel  stand  and  watch  me  as  I  sang. 

•  •  • 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 

What  is  it  I  have  done  to  merit  this  f 

I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 

And  cured  some  halt  and  maimed;  but  what  of  that! 

It  may  be  no  one,  even  amon^  the  saints. 

May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what  of  that! 

Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 

And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  Ood. 

Speak,  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maimed  f 

I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  with  Heaven 

From  my  Ions  penance :  let  him  speak  his  wish. 

For  1  can  heiu  nim.    Power  eoes  forth  froth  me. 

They  say  that  they  are  healed.  Ah,  hark  I  thsj  shell 

•  Saint  Simeon  Stylites  I*    Why,  if  so, 

God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.        *        * 

It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved. 

Yea,  crowned  a  saint.    Thef  shout  *  Behold  a  inint  t' 

And  lower  voices  saint  me  nom  above. 

Courage,  Saint  Simeon;  this  dull  chnrsaUs 

Cracks  into  shining  wings.        *        * 

Oh,  my  sons,  my  sons! 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites  among  men — I,  Simeon 
The  watcher  on  the  colunm  till  the  end^ 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakee-^ 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime— do  now. 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance,  here  proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 

Showed  fair  like  seraphs. 

•  •  • 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 

Ran  shrivelling  through  me,  and  a  cloud-like  chanfi 

In  passing,  wiUi  a  grosser  film  made  thick 

These  heavy,  homy  eres.    The  end  I  the  end  k 

Surely  the  end !    What's  here  t    A  shape,  a  shadi^ 

A  flash  of  light.    Is  that  the  angel  there 

That  holds  a  crown  t    Come,  blessed  brother,  ceme  I 

I  know  thy  glittering  face.    I've  waited  long  I 

Mv  brows  are  ready  I    What  1  deny  it  now! 

Tis  gone — 'tis  here  again :  the  crown !  the  crown  I 

Bo,  now,  'tis  fitted  on,  and  grows  to  me. 

And  fiem  it  melt  the  dews  of  Pandise. 

•  #  e 
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Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of  God 
Among  jrou  there,  aud  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  ou  the  shafts 
And  climbing  up  into  mine  airy  home, 
Delirer  me  the  blessed^  sacrament ; 
For  bj  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghoit 
I  prophesy  that  1  shall  die  to-night 
A  quarter  before  twelre. 
But  thou,  oh  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people :  let  them  take 
Example,  pattern — ^lead  them  to  Thy  ligh^ 

Doe  more  extract,  from  the  Zoftw  Eaters,  wHl  gire 
a  specimen  of  our  poet's  exquisite  modulatioai  of 
rhythm.  This  poem  represents  the  luxurious  lazy 
sleepiness  of  mind  and  body  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  those  who  feed  upon  the  lotos,  and  contains  pas- 
sages not  surpassed  by  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.  It  is  rich  in  striking  and  appro* 
priate  imagery,  aud  is  sung  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
music  itself: — 

^liv  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  hare  rest  from  weariness  f 
All  things  have  rest.    Why  should  we  toil  alone  f 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
Aud  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  frotu  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown. 

«  •  • 

Lo !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  6ut  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care^ 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  taming  yellow 

Falls  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light. 

The  full-juioed  apple,  waxing  orer  mellow. 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  is  allotted  length  of  days ; 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  pl*ce. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 
#  •  • 

Let  us  alone.    Time  drireth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb.  ^ 

Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  t 

All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  eril  I    Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wavet      . 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  towards  the  grave ; 

In  silence  ripen,  fall,  and  cease : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dm  death,  or  dreamM 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream. 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 

Eating  the  lotos,  day  by  aay ; 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ;    . 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy ; 

To  muse  and  brood,  and  live  Main  in  memoxy 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  inuincy. 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handf  uls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  um  of  brass. 


TH0MA8  B.  lUCAULAT. 

Mr  Thomas  H.  Mak^aUlat,  who  held  an  important 
office  in  the  administraoou  iJ  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wnien  I?  tKn  Sdinbiugh 


Review,  gratified  and  niipriaed  the  pufalie  bj  a 
volume  of  poetry  in  1842.  He  had  previoiialy,  io 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  oflTa  lew  spirited 
baUads  O^ne  of  which,  Tkt  War  qf  tke  Lmagme,  if 
here  subjoined);  and  in  all  his  prose  worka  there 
are  indications  of  strong  poetical  feeing  and  fancy. 
No  man  paints  move  dearly  and  vividly  to  the  eye, 
or  is  more  ttiidioiis  of  the  eflbcts  of  oontnut  and 
the  proper  grouping  of  inddents.  He  is  genenUy 
picturesque,  doquent,  and  impresnve.  BL  ddects 
are  a  want  of  simpUdty  and  tendemesa,  and  an 
excessive  love  of  what  Izaak  Walton  called  ttnmg 
writing.  The  same  characteristics  pervade  his  re- 
cent work,  7^  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Adopting 
the  theory  of  Niebuhr  (now  generally  acquiesced 
in  as  correct),  that  tlie  heroic  and  romantic  in- 
cidents rdated  by  Livy  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  are  founded  merely  on  ancient  baUads  and 
legends,  he  i^lects  four  uf  these  inddents  as  thema 
for  his  verse.  Identifying  himself  with  the  ple- 
beians and  tribanes,  he  makes  them  diant  the 
martial  stories  of  Horatius  Codes,  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Capys.  The  style  is  bomdy,  abmpt,  and 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  narra- 
tives of  Scott,  and  presentirfg  brief  but  striking 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  manners,  llie  tmik  i 
these  descriptions  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  seems  to  witness  the  heroic 
scenes  so  dearly  and  energetically  described.  The 
masterlv  ballads  of  Mr  Macaulay  must  be  read  con- 
tinuottsly,  to  be  properly  appreciated ;  for  their  merit 
does  not  lie  in  particular  passages,  but  in  the  rapid 
and  progressive  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  Rocram 
spirit  and  bravery  which  animate  the  whole.  The 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay : — 

[The  DetoUttium  of  the  Cities  whom-  Warriors 
wuarAed  ogainH  Rome.'} 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  booghs 

Of  the  Cimiuian  hill ; 
Berond  all  streams,  Clitkimnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  lovei, 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Cirainian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Orases  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  watei^fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laushing  girli, 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

CHonUos  offm  to  defend  the  BrVse.] 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate : 
*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  Cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  fitcing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  hie  god% 
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And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  reit» 
And  for  the  wife  who  notaee 

Hii  haby  at  her  breaft. 
And  for  the  holj  maidena 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  falae  Seztnt 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  ihamt  t 

Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Coneol, 

With  all  the  speeid  je  maj ; 
I9  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  plaj. 
In  Ton  straight  path  a  thoufland 

May  well  DO  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand^ 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  t' 

Tlien  oat  snake  Spurius  Lartius ; 
A  Ramnian  proud  was  he ; 

*  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thj  rieht  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  wiUi  thee.' 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 
Of  Titian  blood  was  he; 

*  I  will  abide  on  thpr  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

*  Horatiui,'  quoth  the  Consul, 

*  As  thou  saj'st,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  aninst  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  lifoi 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  gnht  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  lored  the  neat ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. , 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold  ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 


Llhe  Fete  of  the  flraC  Three  who  edranoe  against  the 
Ueroeeof  Romeu] 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaret 

Sicken  in  lira's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium, 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  nght  bis  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towtrii 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowen 

O'er  the  pale  wares  of  Nar. 


Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunoi 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clore  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brare  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian 's  gilded 

Chtfhed  in  the  bloody  durt. 


HMD  Oenne  of  Fakrii 

Rushed  on  the  Ronaii  11uit| 
And  Lamalus  of  Uigo, 

The  roT«r  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Voltinliira, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  neat  wild  boar  that  had  hit  d«i 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Coea't  fen. 
And  watted  fields,  and  tlanghltrtd 

Along  Albinia't  thort* 

Herminittt  tmote  down  Amntt 

Lartios  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Richt  to  the  heart  of  Laatalai 

Floratius  sent  a  blow. 
*  Lie  there,'  he  cried,  *  fell  pirmtel 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  thall  muk 
The  track  of  thy  dettroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania't  hindt  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  carems  when  thej  tpj 

Thy  thrice  aoeuned  taiL' 


[Batatins,  woimded  by  Astor, 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminiot 

He  leaned  one  breathing-spaoe ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wouiidti 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  laoe. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet^ 

80  neroe  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  handbrtath  oal 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
At  falls  on  Mount  Alremut 

A  thunder-emitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augum,  muttering  hm^ 

Gate  on  the  blasted  head. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatiot 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  timet  tug|^  amaiiii 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  tteeL 
'  And  see,'  he  cried,  *  the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  hertt 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  nexb 

To  tatte  our  Roman  cheer  f 

CThe  Bridfe  f alls,  and  norattos  Is  akaa J 

Alone  stood  brare  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before^ 

And  the  btead  flood  behind. 
'  Down  with  him  I'  cried  falte  Seztnt^ 

With  a  tmile  on  hit  pale  face. 

*  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lart  PortMka^ 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  eur  grace.' 

Round  turned  he,  at  not  deigning 

Thote  craren  rankt  to  tee ; 
Nought  tpake  he  to  Lart  PortMka^ 

To  Seztut  nought  tpake  he ; 
But  he  taw  on  Palatinut 

The  white  porch  of  hb  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  rirer 

That  rollt  by  the  towert  <^  Romih 

•  Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romant  pray, 
A  Roman't  life,  a  Roman'k  anni. 

Take  thou  in  chaige  thit  dayl' 
80  he  tpake,  and  tneaking  theathed 

The  sood  tword  by  hit  tide. 
And,  With  hit  hameat  on  hit  Im^ 

Flamed  htaillin^  Im  tha  Hdi. 
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No  sound  of  joj  or  sorrow 

Wms  heuti  from  eifcher  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  suipriM^ 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  ejes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  law  his  ciest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  crjf 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

[How  Horativi  was  Rewsrde&l 

Ther  gave  him  of  the  oom-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night : 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  1  lie. 


It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letten  all  of  if^ld. 
How  Taliantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  braTe  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home : 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  bovs  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well  . 

In  the  brare  days  of  old.  ^ 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  tviuds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolree 

Is  heard  amidMt  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tenipent's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within  ; 

WHien  the  oldest  cask  is  opened,  ^ 

And  the  largest  lamp  in  lit, 
W*hen  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  emben, 

And  the  kid  tum«  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  wearing  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bovft ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armouTi 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flasbing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with*  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  HoratiuM  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  ol  old. 


JTu  War  oftJu  Leagm. 

Kow  gloiy  to  the  Lord  of  Hoets,  from  whom  all  glories 

are! 
And  gloiy  to  our  sovereign  \\egi^  King  Heniy  of 

Navarre! 
Now  let  there  be  the  meny  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance. 
Through  thy  oom-fields  green,  and  gunny  vinei,  oh 

pleasaat  land  of  France  I 


And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city  of 

the  waters, 
Again  let  raptors  li^t  the  ^yes  of  all  thy  mooziung 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  Ills,  be  joyous  in  oar  joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiflf,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 

walls  annoy. 
Hurrah!  hunahl  a  nnjcle  field  hath  turned  tlie  dunce 
•    of 


Hnnah  1  hunah!  for  Iviy,  and  Kii:^  Hemy  of  N»- 


Oh !  how  our  heaiti  were  beatings  when,  at  the  dawn 

of  daT, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  loof 

array; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peoi^ 
And  Appmiel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  FlemiA 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  cartel  of 

our  land  I 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  trundieoii  tn 

his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Sane% 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  hii 

blood; 
And  we  cried  onto  the  living  God,  who  rales  the  Bata 

of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Hjenxy  of  NaTan^ 

The  king  ii  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  dxest ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his 

gallant  crest 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glanoe  was  stem 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  irom  wing 

to  wing,  ,      . 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  '  God  save  our 

lord  the  King.' 
<  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  £sll  full  well  be 

may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ve  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  Um 

ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarxe.' 

Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moving !    Hark  to  the  mingled 

din 
Of  fiff,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  dram,  and  nazing 

culverin  1 
The  fiery  Duke  b  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 


lerr  i 
>laln. 


With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Oaelden  and  AI- 

mayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  thoee  ye  love,  fair  gentlencn  of 

France, 
Chaise  for  the  golden  lilies  now — ^upon  then  with  the 

lance! 
A  thousand  epius  are  striking  deep,  a  thouiand  spean 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  doee  behind  the 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while^  like  a 

guiding  star, 
AmidBt  the  thickest  eamage  biased  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  ia  oun !  Haycnnehath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.  The  Flemish  Count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  donda  befen  a 

Biscay  gale ; 
The  fidd  i«  heaped  with  bleeding  iteedi,  and  flags 

and  doven  maiL 
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Sownet  on  Shaktpeare. 

The  soul  of  man  ii  larger  than  the  ikj, 

Deeper  than  ocean — or  the  abjmial  dark 

Of  the  unfathomed  centre.     Like  that  ark. 

Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 

0*er  the  drowned  hilU,  the  human  family. 

And  stock  reserred  of  every  living  kind, 

So,  in  the  compam  of  the  single  mind, 

The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie, 

That  make  all  worlds.    Great  poet,  'twas  thy  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  tb  be 

Whate'er  Love,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Chr  the  firm  fatal  purpose  of  the  heart 

Can  make  of  man.    Yet  thou  wert  still  the  same, 

Serene  of  thou^t,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 

Scmneti  to  a  Friend, 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  lore  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hilbi. 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 
That,  wisely  doting,  asked  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  killi. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure. 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see. 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  other's  pleasure, 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  agiun, 

Wlierc  many  souls  there  are  that  breathe  and  die, 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  poteiicy 

Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain— 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weary  pain : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye, 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  va^t  void  sky. 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main ! 

Oh  I  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  falls. 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart. 

Where  love  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart, 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  sprint  pursue  their  several  ways ; 
And  thy  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many  a  maze 
In 'foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love  and  artful  lays. 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes, 
Moved  the  soft  air.    But  I,  a  lazy  brook, 
As  close  pent  up  within  mv  native  dell. 
Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dweU. 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide, 
'  O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 

To  Certain  Golden  Fishet, 

ilestless  forms  of  living  light, 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wings. 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  shadowings ; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even. 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleamt. 
Harmless  warriors  clad  in  mail 
Of  silver  breastplate,  golden  scale ; 


llaU  of  Naiars*s  own  btstovin^ 

With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  f 

Keener  than  the  Tartar's  arrow. 

Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

was  the  son  himself  your  sira  1 

Were  ye  bom  of  vital  fire!  i 

Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowew^ 

Sudi  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  bow«i% 

To  mock  Uiis  murky  dime  of  ours  t 

Upwards,  downwwds,  now  ye  glanco^ 

weaving  many  a  max^  dance ; 

Seeming  still  to  grow  m  size. 

When  ye  would  elude  our  eyes. 

Pretty  creatures !  we  might  deem 

Ye  were  happy  as  ye  seem. 

As  gay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blithfl^ 

As  light,  as  loving,  and  as  lithe. 

As  gladly  earnest  in  your  play. 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  Cathar; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  earui 

There's  small  sincerity  in  mirth. 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaseless  gambols. 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  divings,  ramUei^ 

Your  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  drcuit  of  your  crystal  bound. 

Is  but  the  task  of  wearv  pain. 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  vain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  ^ily  shining^ 

Your  little  liv<*  are  inly  pming  I 

}4ay — but  still  I  fain  would  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poeta  of  the  age 
have  passed  either  beyond  the  boame  of  life,  or  into 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  For  twenty  years,  there,  have  arisen  no 
lights  of  such  fresh  and  original  lustre  as  Southey, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Byron ;  nor  do 
we  readily  detect  in  those  which  exist  any  aspirant 
likely  to  take  the  high  ground  occupied  by  these 
names.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  literary  history 
by  no  means  unexampled;  for,  after  the  age  of 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  followed  one 
in  which  no  stars  of  primary  magnitude  appeared. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  present  time, 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  the 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  elegant  verse-writing ;  inso- 
much that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  works  now 
daily  present  poetry  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
have  formed  the  basis  of  a  high  reputation.  It  is 
only  unfortunate  of  these  compositions,  that  they 
are  so  uniform  in  their  style  of  sentiment,  and  even 
in  their  diction,  that  a  long  series  of  them  may  be 
read  with  scarcely  any  impression  at  the  end  beyond 
that  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  and 
thoughts,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  here  to  advert,  in 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  our  living 
poets,  in  combination  with   those  whom  worldly 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  the 
publicatiQn  of  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vented firom  cultivating  their  powers  to  a  high  de- 
gree.    Amongst  the  former  may  be  cited  John 
Steruno,  author  of   a   volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  published  in  1839 ;  W.  Moncktoh  Milnbs, 
M.P.,  who  has  given  two  small  volumes  of  poems 
to  the  world ;  and  Charles  Mackay,  author  of  The 
Hope  of  the  World  (1840),  and   The  SalamandHne 
(1842).     Mr  Sterling  has   formed    himself   more 
peculiarly  on  the  genins  and  style  of  Coleridge; 
Mr  Milnes  on  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Mr  Mackav 
bdongs  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  (3>ddsmith.    All 
are  men  of  undoubted  talenta,  fkom  whom  our  poeti- 
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ctl  literature  mar  yet  look  for  rich  and  raried  con- 
tribtttions.  In  this  dau  may  also  be  included  Mm 
D.  M.  Moia  (the  Delta  of  Blackwood*!  Magashie), 
author  of  the  Legaui  of  Genevieve  and  other  Poeme^ 
1825,  and  Domeetie  Vereee,  1843,  besides  a  rast  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  Mr  Moir  is  a  poet  of  amiable  and  refined 
feeling,  who  has  on^jr  been  prerented  br  causes 
which  redomid  to  his  honour,  ffom  taking  that  more 
conspicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  hla 
talents  are  entitled. 

Of  the  other  dasi,  the  most  noted  are,  Mm  N.  T. 
Carrimotom,  Mjuor  Caldeb  Caxfbbll,  Mb  Ala- 
Ric  A.  Watts,  Mb  Wiluax  Kbmnbdt,  Mb  Thomas 
Aian,  Mb  Crari.es  Swaut,  and  Mb  T.  K.  Hebtbt. 
The  late  Mb  John  Malcolm,  may  be  added  to  this 
series.  From  a  scarcely  less  eztensiTe  list  of  female 
poetesses,  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Euza  Cook, 
Last  Exmbumb  Wobtlbt,  Mbs  Ubnbt  ColbbukuBi 
and  Mrs  Bbooub. 

Joan  of  Are, 
[From  Btertlng's  PoemiL] 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thoughts  of  grief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  ^ace  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 
0*er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Mouse 
Melt  the  nilent  erening  dews, 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loive 
Rides  no  more  the  anned  destroyer. 
But  thy  natire  waters  flow 
Throaxh  a  land  unnamed  below, 
And  thy  woods  their  Terdure  ware 
In  the  Tale  beyond  the  grave, 
Whetv  the  deep-dyed  westera  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye, 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow, 
And  o*er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow. 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn, 
In  their  ^^eaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few. 
Those  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  leM  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  sublime^ 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possessed. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train, 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  pratae ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild. 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease, 
Breathe  but  |ieace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  mora  near,  in  tenderer  light. 
Honoured  Catherine,  Margaret  bnj^t, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  luur 
Robes  like  woven  amber  air^^ 
Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home. 


ThuUenofOld. 
[From  mines'S  FooDiL] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  boldf 

Of  more  ingenuous  hrow : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  foroe 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise. 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  count 

Of  these  appointed  days. 


Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregon^^ 
The  daylight  of  oontentedness 

That  on  those  fiues  shone  1 

With  rights,  though  not  too  elossly 

Enjoyed,  as  far  as  known^ 
With  will,  by  no  reverse  unmanned^ 

With  pulse  of  even  tone— 
Theyfrom  to-day  and  from  to-nl^l 

Expected  nothing  more. 
Than  vesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  prolTered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  parl| 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  cued  to  know. 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wean — 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 

Like  instincts  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  everjr  day. 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

•  •  • 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  hinif 

Lie  close  about  nis  feet, 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  flowen  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire — 
Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheei^^ 
0 1  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill,        * 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaae^ 

The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haas 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

Thtl/m^'aigo. 
[From  the  ssms. j 


On  that  deep-retirinff  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
Where  the  passion-waves  of  vore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  hi^t 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo  ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  tM  griefs  of  Long-ago. 


i!i% 


Tombt  wImvb  lonely  lore  rapinoiy 

OhMtly  tenenente  of  tean, 
Wear  tbe  look  of  happj  ahrinei 

Through  the  golden  mict  of  Tean : 
DMth,  to  thoee  who  tnut  in  good. 

Vindicates  hii  hardert  hlow ; 
Oh  I  w  wonld  not.  If  we  ooittd. 

Wake  the  ileep  of  Long-ago  I 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  deeaj 

Shocks  the  soal  where  life  is  strong^ 
Though  for  fhUler  hearts  the  daj 

Lingers  sad  and  orerlong — 
Still  the  weight  will  And  a  leaTon, 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow^ 
While  the  future  has  its  heaTen, 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 

2%€  Afttwtm  Leaf, 

CFken  the « Hops  of  the  World,  sad  ethsr  FesDM,' IQT 
C3iariss  Maduj.] 

gSBweiwrills  awiich<t!  oft  T«»-tn?-^niiiiflf. 
Poor  autumn  leaf  I  down  floating 
Upon  the  blustering  gale ; 
Tom  from  thy  bmi^ 
Where  gocst  now. 
Withered,  and  shrunk,  and  palel 

'  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer. 
As  list  the  winds  to  hlow. 

Sear,  sapless,  lost, 

And  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  rude  winds  bear  me  onward 

As  suiteth  them,  not  me, 
0*er  dale,  o*er  hiU, 
Through  cood,  through  ill. 

As  destiny  bean  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath— 

I  lire  mr  span. 

Thou  thine,  poor  man  I 
And  then  adown  to  death! 

And  thus  we  go  tocether  ; 

For  lofty  as  thy  lot. 

And  lowly  mine, 

My  fate  is  thine. 

To  die  and  be  foigot  V 

[7%e  Parttng  ef  Xomv.] 
[From  *  The  Hslsinsndrlne,*  by  Chsriss  llsoksj.3 
Now,  from  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun, 

Erewhile  in  cloud  and  rapour  hidden, 
Rose  in  his  robes  of  flory  dicht ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden, 
Ofjoyous  larks,  that,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions. 
Pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  clear, 
That  darkness  might  hare  paused  to  hear 

(Pale  sentinel  on  morn's  dominions), 
And  enried  her  the  flood  of  song 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  along. 

The  loreri  listened.    Garth  and  hearen 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain ; 
And  Gilbert,  in  that  genial  hour, 

Foigot  his  momentary  pain : 
*  Happy/  said  he,  *  belorca  maid. 

Our  lires  might  flow  'mid  scenes  like  this ; 
Still  eve  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy. 

And  mom  awaken  us  to  bliis. 
I  could  foigire  thpr  Jealous  bft>ther; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  might  be 
Blessed  with  the  lore  of  one  another, 

A  Paradise  to  that  and  nil. 


T«^  Pmm  and  Lav*  al^  taiild  » 

For  us  amid  tksw  jwim  Mnaa, 
Attd  Thith  shfl«Id  ha  our  ooBikaat  gaail 

Among  thiia  nleasMit  wUd-wooda  gamm^ 
Ityheart  shoukl  ntrar  mnw  agalB 

The  once  teddreama  of  yoo^f  Anliitk^ 
Attd  GIoit's  UgM  ihoald  Inrt  in  vain. 

Lirt  it  should  lead  to  Lofv'i  pa^la«i| 
Another  light  shoold  round  ma  bUm^ 
Beloved,  flreoi  those  eyas  of  thint  f 

«Ah,OUbert!  happy  should  I  bo 

This  hour  to  die,  lest  fiUe  ravaal 
That  liib  can  nerer  glTo  a  joy 

Sudi  as  the  joy  that  now  I  ML 
Ohl  happy  I  happy  I  nowtodi% 
And  go  before  thee  to  the  sky ; 
Losings  maybe,  some  ehann  ef  liii^ 
But  yet  esnpinc  all  its  atriii ; 
And,  watching  nir  thy  soul  abim^ 
There  to  renew  more  perfect  1ot% 
Without  the  pain  and  teaia  of  Uii»~ 
Eternal,  nerer  palling  UisaP 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  atriTaa  tospsiJ^ 

But  warm,  fiMt  tears  beg^  to  coorsa  bar  CMsk, 
And  sobs  to  choke  her;  so,  reclining  stUl 
Her  head  upon  his  brsast,  she  weeps  her  fill : 
And  all  so  lorely  in  thoee  joyous  tean 
To  his  impassioned  eyes  the  maid  appears; 
He  cannot  dir  them,  nor  one  word  essay 
To  soothe  sucA  sonow  from  her  heart  amaj. 

At  last  she  lifts  her  drooping  head. 

And,  with  her  delicate  flngen,  deshm 
The  tears  away  that  hang  like  pearia 

Upon  her  soft  eyes'  silken  lashea ; 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  way 

O'er  the  green  meadows  gemmed  with  daw. 
And  up  the  hill,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bn|^t  and  Uns^ 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantlinr  mosses  oreigrown. 

That  stands  beside  her  eottage  door. 
And  oft  repeat. 
When, next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  nerer  pait  these  bmn^ 

He's  rone !  Ah  no  I  he  lingers  yet. 

And  all  her  sorrow,  who  can  tell  t 
As  garing  on  her  frioe  he  takes 

His  last  and  passionate  farewell  t 
•  One  kiss!'  said  he,  'and  I  depart 
With  thy  dear  image  in  my  heart : 
One  more — ^to  eootM  a  loTer'ii  pahi. 
And  think  of  till  I  come  again  t 
One  more.'    Their  red  lipe  meet  and  treBaU% 
And  she,  unskilftil  to  dissemble. 
Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he 
The  warmest  of  his  fond 


Tke  PixUi  <if  Ikwm, 

ZBj  N.  T.  CsrriflftQiL] 

[The  sge  of  pixiss,  like  that  ef  ohivBlry,  is  , 
porhapi,  St  proKot,  searesly  e  lious»  wbloh  tbsgraie  npM 
to  Tiait.    Eren  the  Holds  sad  Isnoi  which  thoj  ffwiasilj  fio 
qnented  temn  to  bs  nssily  forwken.   TMr  aaario  is  rmniy 
heard ;  and  thoj  sppoar  to  hare  ffotfoiten  to  sttsrti  thik 
aacient  sUdnlg ht  dsaos^— DrvifV  CWmeoiL] 

They  are  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,  wore 
In  Superrtition's  web  when  Time  was  young. 
And  fondly  lored  and  dierished :  they  are  flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  I    Hilk  and  Talcs, 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Deron,  ye  have  loot 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  the  lisioos  alL 
The  elfin  risions  that  so  Uesend  the  sbdii 
In tba old daya romanile.   NouMUbni^ 
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Now,  in  the  leaff  worid,  ImiI  Miihly 

Voices,  jet  iweet,  of  brecM^  and  biidt  and  bfook^ 

And  waierfall ;  Uie  da.j  b  nlnt  elie^ 

And  ni^t  is  stran^lj  mute!  the  hymninfi  hi|^»— 

Th«  immortal  mnuc,  meo  of  ancient  timea 

Heard  rariahed  oft,  are  flown  I    0  je  haT*  loii» 

Moantaini,  and  moon,  and  meada,  the  radiant  throngi 

That  dwelt  in  joor  green  lolitadei,  and  filled 

The  air,  the  fields,  with  beaatj  and  with  Joj 

Intense ;  with  a  rich  mjntenr  that  awed 

The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearths 

Divinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 

Found  passionate  listeners  I 

The  rery  streams 
Brightened  with  ytsitings  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatures  1    Thej  were  seen  to  rise 
From  the  charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eje 
Scarce  bore  the  unearthly  glory.    Where  they  trod. 
Young  flowers,  but  not  <n  this  world's  growth,  aiosei 
And  fragrance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers. 
Floated  upon  the  breeze.    And  mortal  eyes 
Looked  on  their  rerels  all  the  luscious  night ; 
And,  unreprored,  upon  their  ravishing  forms 
Gazed  wistfully,  as  in  the  dance  the^  moTod, 
Voluptuous  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 
Elysianl 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonders    in  the  still  air ;  and  beings  bright 
And  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
Fancy's  ecstatic  regions,  peopled  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  sweet  summer  noon.    Anon  ther  toudied 
The  earth's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  gladea 
Seemed  neener,  fairer — and  the  enraptured  woods 
Gave  a  fflad  leafy  murmur — and  the  rills 
Leaped  in  the  ray  for  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.    The  very  archings  of  the  grore. 
Clad  in  cathedral  gloom  from  age  to  afe, 
Lightened  with  linng  splendburs ;  and  the  flowws, 
Tinged  with  new  hues  and  lorelier,  upsprung 
By  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
To  gales  of  Araby  I 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  glory  or  in  shade ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
These  potent  elres.    They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
Through  heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
Came  down  in  death  or  sport ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  win^ 
The  tempest ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  rage 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.    But  ye  have  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers  I — flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
Of  Devon,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year. 
Are  passionless  and  silent  1 

[By  Delta-D.  If.  Moir.] 

Lanesyne  I — how  doth  the  word  come  baek 

With  magic  meaning  to  the  heart, 

As  memory  roams  the  sunny  track, 

From  whidi  hope's  dreams  were  loath  to  pari! 

No  joy  like  by-past  joy  appears ; 

For  what  is  gone  we  fret  and  pine. 

Were  life  spun  out  a  thousand  years, 

It  could  not  match  Langsyne  t 

Langsyne ! — the  days  of  childhood  wann, 
When,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee, 
Each  sight  and  sound  had  power  to  charm. 
And  hope  was  high,  and  thought  was  firse. 
Langsyne ! — the  merry  schoolboy  daya— 
How  sweetly  then  life's  sun  did  shine  I 
Oh!  for  the  glorioas  pranlcs  and  plaj^ 
The  mpiww  c/ Laqfqmaw 
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Langsyne  I— 7«v  in  the  sovad  I  hsar 
The  rostling  of  the  summer  grofe ; 
And  view  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  loya. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensive  mood. 
At  windless  midnidit  to  recline^ 
And  fill  the  mentu  solitnde 
With  spectrss  from  Langsyne ! 

Langsyne  I— ah,  where  are  they  who  itoed 
With  us  its  pleasures  bright  and  blithe  I 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fhrsd ; 
And  some  have  bowed  bmeath  the  scythe 
Of  death ;  while  others  scattersd  ihr 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fuU  repine. 
Oft  wandering  forth,  "Heath  twiU^f  s  ttM^ 
To  muse  on  dear  LMigi^el 

Lanpyne  I — ^the  heart  can  never  he 
Agam  so  full  of  guileless  truth ; 
Langsyne  I — the  eyes  no  more  shall  see^ 
Ah  no  I  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youth. 
Langsyne ! — with  thee  resides  a  spell 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell  I-^there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  loved,  lost  Langsyne ! 

Cata  Wapp]f, 
[By  the  same.] 

[CSsaWsppj 
son  of  the  poet. 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
Hie  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy  t 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Despair  was  in  oar  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  fof  thes^ 
Siehs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  ssa 
Of  our  onfSsthomed  agony, 

Casa  W^ipyt 

Thou  wert  a  virion  of  delight 

To  bless  ns  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  si^t, 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  pari 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Tliy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

"Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine^ 

Beloved  bov  I  , 

This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  ga/. 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay. 
And  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  day, 

CasaWappyt 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  ptidi^ 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  diad^ 

Our  dear,  sweet  childl 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  ssa 
Thee  moom  Ihr  ns,  not  us  for  thee^ 

""^^  47. 
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Do  wbfti  I  iiM>7»  fo  wImm  I  wiU» 

Thou  niMl'it  m J  tlglrt ; 
Thiro  doft  Umii  glide  btAm  me  ittll-* 

A  form  of  light! 
I  fisel  ihj  l>reath  upon  mT  dieek— 
I  MO  thee  imile,  I  beer  thee  fpeak-* 
Till  ohi  mjr  heert  is  like  to  breek. 

Cm*  Wftppyl 

Methinki  thoa  imirit  before  me  noir, 

With  gUnoe  of  ttealth ; 
The  hur  thrown  beck  from  thjr  fall  bcow 

In  baojant  heelth : 
I  tee  thine  ^es'  deep  violet  light, 
Thj  dimplea  cheek  caniationed  bri|^t, 
Thj  ffliKfi^g  enni  fo  round  and  whitOy 

Cm*  Wappy! 

Hie  nnnery  shows  thj  pictured  will. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow. 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  t 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  dudr. 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there^ 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wappy! 


Eren  to  the  last  thy  every  word^ 

To  glad,  to  griere— 
Was  sweot  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  ere ; 
In  outward  beautpr  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  ni|^4 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  lij^t 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  sian^  the  sea. 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea. 
Axe  changed — we  saw  the  world  through  theei 

Casa  Wappy  1 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seenif 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miss  thy  Mraall  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer  t 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  e^'erywhere, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below. 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo  and  *  the  busy  bee,* 
Return — ^but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Tie  so ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowen 

Revive  a^in) — 
Han's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  onn 

For  aye  remain  t 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed,  should  yearly  wet^ 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  f— 

Casa  Wappy  I 

It  cannot  be :  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockerv.  Thought  were  wo^ 

And  Truth  a  lie ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  bndn, 
Religion  frenzy,  Virtue  vain. 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

Wappy  I 


llMmbe  to  Ui  0  4Mr,  kH  ohildl 

A  Iter,  death*b  uBOQageidBl  wiM 

Smiling  abofv ; 
Soon,  eooii  Siy  little  fiwl  hmn  tnd 
The  skyward  path,  the  Mn^^^  iMid, 
That  Md  thee  bade  ftom  man  to  God, 

Ga»  Wappjl 

Tet  *tii  sweet  balm  to  ow  dopaii^ 

Fond,  fiuxert  boy, 
Tliat  heaven  it  God's,  and  tkm  wt  thw% 

With  him  in  joy: 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woci^ 
There  iieanty'i  stieam  for  ever  floiw% 
And  pleasttie'i  day  no  saneet  knowi, 

CasaWa{»p7l 

Farewell,  then— for  a  whilc^  fiuvwell-— 

Pride  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  tom  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  drattle  flee : 
And,  dark  howe'er  life'b  ni{^t  mar  be^ 
Beyond  the  grave  111  meet  with  taee^ 

Casa  Wappyl 

Ten  TeanAgo, 

[B7AlarieA.Watla3 

That  time  is  pest. 
And  an  its  scliinff  Jojrs  ars  now  no  snore, 
AndaUltsdijEsyrsptiuwI    Notforthis 
Faint  I,  nor  mottm,  nor  munniur.    Othor  gifis 
Have  followed  for  such  Iom,  I  would  boUefe, 
▲bundsnt  recompeiMa—  IFsniiMei'ft. 

Ten  years  ago,  ten  yoers  ago. 

Life  was  to  us  a  nurv  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldly  wo 

Had  seared  not  then  its  pathway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  omi^ 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again ; 
Unwithered  hopes,  unwasted  powers, 

And  frames  unwom  bv  mortal  pun : 
Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ton  years  ago  I 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

tliat  clusters  round  thy  forehead  noir; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  care 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met. 

In  love's  deep  trath,  in  earUer  yem; 
Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  blooming  yet. 

Though  sometimes  stained  17^  secret  teaa; 
But  where,  oh !  where's  the  spirit's  glow. 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago  t 

I,  too,  am  changed — ^I  scares  know  why^ 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay ; 
And  youth  and  health,  and  visions  high. 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Time  cannot  sure  have  wroucht  the  ill ; 

Though  wom  in  this  world's  sidraning  itril^ 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  of  lift ; 
Yet  joumey  on  my  path  below. 
Oh  1  how  unlike— ten  years  ago  t 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  must  ihare^ 
To  bid  those  joyous  hfurs  revive 

When  all  around  me  seemed  so  fiur. 
We've  wandered  on  in  sunny  weather, 

When  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  in  Uoom, 
And  hand  in  hand  have  kept  together. 

And  still  will  keep,  "taiid  stom  and  ^oom; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  oould  not  know 
When  lift  was  yonng    l«  jiiit  •§»! 
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Has  fortone  frowned  f    H«r  frowni  were  tbIb, 

For  hearts  like  oun  she  ooald  not  diUl ; 
HaTe  friends  proTed  false  ?  Their  lore  mi|^ 

Bat  ours  grew  fonder,  firmer  stiU. 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  changing  ware, 

Steadfast  in  calms,  in  tempests  tried ; 
In  concert  still  our  fate  we'll  brare, 

Together  cleave  life's  fitful  tide ; 
Nor  mourn,  whaterer  winds  maj  blow. 
Youth's  first  wild  dreams — ten  years  ago  I 

Have  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed, 

And  watched  our  first-born  blossom  die  t 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fled, 

Then  wept  till  feeling's  fi>unt  was  dry! 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour. 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tear!<  and  sighs. 
Our  bud  had  left  its  earthly  bower. 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise  t 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ^ten  years  ago  \ 

Tes,  it  is  sweet,  when  heaven  is  bright. 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee ; 
But  sweeter  far,  'mid  clouds  and  blight, 

To  have  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 
Then  dry  those  tears — ^though  something  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth, 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged. 

Hath  left  us  love  in  all  its  truth ; 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego 
For  life's  best  joys — ten  yean  ago. 

My  Mother^a  Orave, 
[By  Thomas  Aird.] 

0  rise  and  sit  In  soft  attire. 

Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desire! 
I'd  call  thee  back  to  days  of  strife. 
To  wrap  my  soul  around  thy  life  I 
A^k  thou  thit(  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee  I 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me. 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  1  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and  deaA ; 
Then  tarry  on  thy  bowing  shore. 
Till  I  have  asked  thy  sorrows  o*er. 

1  came  not — and  I  cry  to  save 

Thy  life  from  out  the  obliviouH  grave. 
One  dav ;  that  I  may  well  declare. 
How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care. 
And  lore  theo  more  than  I  have  done ; 
And  make  thy  day  with  gladness  run. 

I'd  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  been ; 
Of  perils  past — of  glories  seen  : 
Vd  Mpeak  of  all  my  youth  hath  done^ 
And  ask  of  things,  to  choose  and  shun ; 
And  Minile  at  all  thy  needless  fears. 
But  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fair  earth. 

The  ways  of  men,  and  join  their  mirth ! 

Sleep  on — for  mirth  is  now  a  jest ; 

Nor  dare  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest ; 

Well  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task ; 

Thy  mouth  hath  nought  of  me  to  ask  1  • 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away — 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  clay : 
Alas!  for  age,  this  memory  1 
But  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  grav% 
To  kiM  the  head  1  cannot  nve. 


Oliftaadpovwl  ftUftlmli^ftaM  ^ 
Thy  visage  iwellinf  to  be  1^1 
Come  BMur,  O  btuel  that  earthly  eloiidf 
And  meet  my  viaage  lowly  bowed. 
Alas  I — in  ccided  itiffhesi  psnt, 
Darkly  I  gucai  thy  lineament. 

I  midit  have  lived,  and  thou  on  eaitii. 
And  oeen  to  thee  like  stimnger't 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld!  but  gQBi^ 
I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone. 
The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming 
The  skiet  seem  cold,  and  new  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain, 

Of  mother's  love,  with  strange  cold  pftin 

From  round  my  heart :  this  bosom's  bai% 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

0,  well  may  flow  these  tean  of  strife. 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life ; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  was  part. 

And  decked  with  blood-drops  of  thy  heart  x 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  love. 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  more: 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim. 

Thou  aged  head  I  my  life  and  nameu 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  mom  till  starlight,  vear  by  year: 
From  me  thy  smile  repaia  thy  tear ; 
And  fears  for  me — ana  no  i^eproof. 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof. 

Mv  punishment — ^that  I  wae  far 
W  hen  God  unlooeed  th^  weanr  star: 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death : 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head^ 
When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  treed. 

Alas !  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thv  brow : 
And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I've  won. 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  cmI  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remove. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  lovtti 

Alas  for  me  I  that  hour  is  old. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  miss  their  hold  t 

For  thee — no  spring,  nor  silver  rain 

Unbutton  thy  dark  grave  again. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  thatch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  fVom  mortal  strife 
And  cruel  cares  that  spanned  thy  life ! 
Turn  to  thy  God — and  blame  thy  son-^ 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  done. 
Thou  Ood,  with  joy  beyond  all  year% 
Fill  high  Uie  channels  of  her  tears. 

Thou  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Tet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire ; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more; 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shor»-* 
0  ask  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  laige  content. 

Tht  JkaOi  cf  ikt  Warrior  Kmg. 

[Qj  C3iariss  BwaiB.] 

There  are  noUe  heads  bowed  down  and  pik^ 

Deep  sounds  of  wo  arise, 
And  tears  flow  fhst^anmnd  the  coach 

Where  »  wounded  wanior  Ues; 
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The  hue  of  dMrth  it  pUlMriiv 'ulc 

Upon  hii  lofty  1now» 
And  the  ann  of  might  and  Tiloiir  MiM, 

Weak  M  an  infant's  now. 

I  taw  him  Void  the  hatUing  heeti. 

Like  a  Inright  and  leading  ttar, 
Where  banner,  helm,  and  &lehioii  gtoanwd, 

And  flew  the  boltt  of  war. 
When,  in  hit  plenitude  of  power 

He  trod  the  Holj  Land, 
I  taw  the  routed  Saiaeent 

Flee  firom  his  Mood-dark  brand* 

I  taw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festire  throng, 
To  seek  his  farourite  minstrePs  hanniy 

And  jpre  his  soul  to  song ; 
For  dearly  as  he  lorcd  renown. 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  strain 
Which  bade  the  brare  of  perished  days 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Then  seemed  the  bard  to  cope  with  Tima, 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Obltrion's  mighty  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight. 
While  horse  and  foot— helm,  shield,  and  laaoe. 

Swept  by  his  risioned  sight! 

But  battle  shout  and  waring  plume^ 

The  drum's  heart-stirring  beat. 
The  glittering  pohij)  of  prosperous  war. 

The  ru8h  of  million  feet, 
The  maeic  of  the  minstrel's  song^ 

Wliich  told  of  victories  o'er. 
Are  siirhts  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

ShaU  see^-shall  hear  no  more  1 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight, 

In  the  dim  and  ouiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  "broidered  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  by ; 
Dull  and  sad  fell  ^he  torches'  glare 

On  many  a  stately  creitt — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


The  Convict  Skip. 
[By  T.  K.  ncryey.] 

Mom  on  the  waters !  and,  pur||)1e  and  bright, 
Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flu«hmg  of  light ; 
O'er  the  glad  wares,  like  a  child  of  the  sun, 
See  the  tall  ressel  goes  gallantly  on ; 
Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 
The  windri  come  around  her,  in  mummr  and  song. 
And  the  surgoi  rej<»ice  as  they  bear  her  along : 
See  !  she  looks  up  to  the  gohlen-odged  cUu£, 
And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 
Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 
Orer  the  waters — away,  and  away  1 
Bright  as  tho  rixions  of  youth,  ere  they  part. 
Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart ! 
Who — as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by, 
Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high- 
Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 
Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  Iwlow! 

Night  on  the  wares ! — and  the  moon  it  on  high* 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  tky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  th^  douds,  as  they  past  her,  to  l^^t  I 


Lookiothawaten 

Seemt  not  the  thip  like  anltlaiid  «f  rtife  t 
Brighl  and  alooa  en  the  diadowy  maia, 
like  a  heaii-ditrithtdhoae  on  ttoia  di 
Who— at  the  tmilat  in  the  mbrmj  Ib^ 
Spreading  her  wingi  on  the  boecwi  otmiA, 
Alone  on  the  deep,  at  the  moon  in  UuTttj, 
A  phantom  of  beaoty — eould  daem  with  »  dg^ 
That  so  lorely  a  thing  it  the  -MtiHirn  «f  tta. 
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And  that  toult  that  aca  imifttea  lie  buntinf  iritfUnf 
Who,  as  he  watchet  her  tilently  gUding, 
Rememben  that  wave  after  ware  it  diyidinf 
Bosoms  that  tonow  and  guilt  oonld  not  tervr, 
Heartt  which  are  parted  and  brolmi  Ibr  erert 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  waye^ 
The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirits  l^Ttt 

'TIS  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  pattea  along^ 

Like  a  yessel  at  sea,  amidst  sundiine  and  tong! 

Gaily  wo  glide,  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  eanyaas  onftirled ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  frei^ited  with  eight : 

Fading  and  fiUse  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  iutt  to  coyer  our  tean ; 

And  the  withering  thougntt  which  tha  world  cannot 

know, 
Like  heart-broken  exllet,  lie  burning  below ; 
Whilst  the  yessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore. 
Where  the  dreamt  of  our  childhood  are  yaniahad  and 

o'er. 

Tyuyet* 
[By  W.  Beoktod,  sntliar  of  •  TathdL*] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  tecret  ttream, 
Wliich  through  dark  aldcrt  windt  itt  thaded  way, 

My  suppliant  voice  is  heard:  Ah!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  1  throw  my  hours  away. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale, 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  tod, 

Wliere  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 


When  the  faint  ticknest  of  a  woondad  haaii 
Creeps  in  cold  shudderingt  throogh  my 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peace  impart. 
Which  toothet  the  invokert  of  thy  awful 


! 


0  all-pervading  Spirit !  sacred  beam  t 
Parent  of  life  and  light  I  Eternal  Power  t 

Grant  roe  through  obvious  doudt  one  truirieat  gleam 
Of  thy  bright  ettence  in  my  dying  hour  I 


Sonnet  vrittm  on  the  Bttrial-gromnd  qfMi  Jaoetfon. 
[By  Wtltar  Fatstsoa.] 

Never,  0  never  on  this  sacred  ground 
Can  I  let  fall  my  eye,  but  it  will  gaae^ 
As  if  no  power  tgain  its  beam  could  raite^ 

To  look  on  aught  sJbove,  or  all  around ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oldett  motmd. 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  earliest  dayi^ 
To  me  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays. 

With  strongest  spell  of  strange  enchantment  bound. 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  I  did  never  know 
Can  I  let  fall  so  big  and  sad  a  tear. 

No,  'tis  the  foretaste  of  a  Aiture  wo ; 
The  oldest  grave  reoeivet  the  tooneit  bi«i 

It  is  not  for  ih»  dead  my  tears  do  flow. 
Bat  for  the  living  that  matt  toon  lit  iMia. 
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Ode  m  At  Ihtke  </  WeOmgtim^  1 814. 

CBy  Jolm  WItoon  Ckokv.] 

Victor  of  AiM>Te*s  orient  plaiu, 
Victor  of  all  the  fieldii  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France's  despot  reign. 

Thy  task  of  glory  done  1 
Welcomel  from  dangers  greatlj  dand ; 
From  triumphs  with  the  Tanquished  sJuured; 
•From  nati<ms  sared,  and  nations  ipared; 

Unoonquered  Wellington! 

Unoonquered  I  jet  tiiy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Thj  generous  soul  had  blushed : 
The  blM)d — the  tears  the  world  has  shed— 
The  throngs  of  mourners— piles  of  dead-— 
The  grief— the  guilt — are  on  his  liead. 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  was  the  sword  which  Justice  drawl ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  cause^ 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws, 

The  impious  thrall  to  burst ; 
And  thou  want  destined  for  thy  parti 
The  noblest  mind,  the  firmest  hearth- 
Artless — but  in  the  warrior's  art— 

And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skies 
Beheld  thy  sun  of  glory  rise, 
Still  follow  with  exulting  eyes 

His  proud  meridian  height. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  breaet. 
Late  may  that  sun  descend  to  rest. 
Beaming  through  all  the  golden  west 

The  memory  of  his  light. 

IThe  November  Fog  of  LondomJl 

[By  Henry  LattraL] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 

It  rises  of  an  aflhy  gray ; 

Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 

Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 

Vapour  importunate  and  dense. 

It  wars  at  once  with  every  sense. 

The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 

Returns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 

Loath  to  stand  sttU,  afraid  to  stir. 

The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger, 

Oft  blundering  from  the  pavement,  fallf 

To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 

Or  at  the  cromings,  in  the  roll 

Of  every  carriage  drrads  the  pole. 

Scarce  an  eclipse,  with  pall  so  dun. 

Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 

But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 

Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke, 

Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgoigM 

From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges 

In  pitchy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 

Descends  rejected  from  the  skies ; 

Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quita^ 

At  noon  gives  place  to  caudle-light. 

O  Chemistry,  attractive  maid, 

Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid  : 

Come  with  thy  all-pervading  gases, 

Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  glasses, 

Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonders. 

Thy  dazxlin|f  lizhts  and  mimic  thondot ; 

Let  Carbon  m  thy  train  be  seen. 

Dark  Azote  and  fair  Oxygen, 

And  Wollaston  and  Davy  guide 

The  car  that  bears  thee  at  thy  ndii 


If  an  J  povw  OHB,  aqj  kofv^ 
Abate  tbese  nuinBeei,  tie  tbon; 
And  ne^  to  aid  thee  la  tha^Uow, 
Tlie  bUl  of  MIdiAel  Angtb ; 
0  Join  (sttoccss  a  thing  of  eoniw  k) 
Thy  heafoiil^  to  his  mortal  foroei| 
Mmeo  all  dumneyi  chew  the  cod 
Like  hungry  cows,  as  chimneys  ihoiild  I 
And  since  His  only  smoke  we  draw 
Within  oar  lonfi  at  common  law, 
Into  their  thirsty  tobee  be  sent 
Freeh  air,  by  act  efpariiamtnt. 

In  this  period  maqj  tmuUitkni  tram  danSe  and 
foreign  poets  haye  appeared,  at  the  head  of  which 
standi  the  yersion  of  Dante  by  the  Bbt.  H.  F.  Caet 
— ^oniyerMdly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fbUdtoos  attempt!  erer  made  to  transAue  the  ipirit 
toad  conoeptionsof  a  great  poet  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  Mrd  edition  of  this  tranriatJon  waa  published 
in  1831.  Venions  of  Homer,  the  Georgice  of  Vir- 
ffil,  and  the  Oberon  of  the  Oennan  poet  Wieland,  haye 
been  published  1^  Whjjam  8oiisn¥,  whoie  original 
poems  haye  alraMj  been  noticed.  Thb  comediet  of 
Arietophanes  haye  been  wdl  trantlalid,  with  an  their 
onaint  droUery  and  eaicasm,  by  Mm  MnemMU^  late 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sniaez  ooUege,  Cambeldgtt,  Lord 
SnuHoionD  haa  giyen  translatione  fhm  the  Bortii- 
gneie  poet  Camoene ;  and  Db  Jobv  Bowbiwh  ened- 
mena  of  Rnieian,  Dutch,  ancient  Spaiikli,  Fmlah, 
Sorvian,  and  Hungarian  poetry.  A  nod  trtmlatlon 
of  Tasso  hae  been  giyen  by  J.  H.  WmBir,  and  of 
Ariotto  by  Mb  Stbwabt  jSosb.  Lovd  Feancis 
EcEmTON,  Mm  Blackib,  and  othen,  bmye  translated 
the  Faust  of  Goethe;  and  the  general  cnltiyation  of 
the  German  language  in  England  haa  led  to  the 
translation  of  yarious  imaginaiiye  and  critical  Ger- 
man works  in  prose.  Mm  J.  G.  LocsHAmT'e  trant- 
lation  of  Spanish  ballads  haa  enriched  our  lyrical 
poetry  with  some  romantie  longi.  The  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  eminently  maikmal 
ia  character  and  feeling,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
strong  pastioDs  and  cmiyalrona  imtgination  of  her 
onoe  nigh-spirited  people. 


«        BOOTTIBH   POETS. 

moBBBT  Bumm 8. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergunon'a  poemi,  in  m 
collected  shape,  in  1778,  there  waa  an  interval  of 
about  thirteen  yeara,  during  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  in  Scotland  who  attempted  to  eansd 
in  the  natiye  language  of  the  oonntiy.  The  in« 
teUectual  taate  of  the  capital  ran  strong  in  fkyour 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studiea  i  but  the  Doric 
muse  was  still  heard  in  the  rural  districti  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  fayourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  summer 
of  1786,  BoBsmT  Buen8,  the  .Sbakspeare  of  Scot- 
land, issued  hia  flrat  ydume  flrom  the  obscure 
press  of  Kilmarnock,  and  its  influence  was  Imme* 
diately  felt,  and  is  stUl  operating  on  the  whole  ima- 
ginative  literature  of  the  kingdom.*    Buma  was 


a  The  edition  eonristod  of  OOO  eopisa  A 
Uihsd  hi  Edinbniffa  hi  April  17S7,  no  k«  than  MOO  ooplss 
bsiiwsabioribsd  fbr  by  IfiOO  taidivlduela.  Aflsr  his  mexsia- 
pltd  popoUrityin  Edhibiirgh,  Boms  took  tbefiyrm  of  mu^ 
land,  near  DomMss,  married  his  *tanny  Jean,*  and  eaiered 
upon  his  new  oocapation  at  Whitanmlay  17W.  He  had  eUainsd 
an  appoiatmsnt  ae  an  esciaamaa,  but  the  dutlss  of  thlsolBee, 
and  his  own  convivial  haUts,  iatetteed  with  Us 
eftbefann,aiidhewasgladtoafaaadflBlt.  lalTtlhei 
to  the  town  of  DoBldss,  saMstlBi  sBllnty 
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infinitely  more  direnifled,  indoding  a  Taried  ind 
romantic  landscape,  the  cnitomi  and  snpentitioni 
of  hii  country,  the  deligfata  of  good  feUowihip  and 
boon  society,  the  aspirations  of  youthful  ambition, 
and,  above  all,  the  emotions  of  love,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  mingled  fervour  and  ddicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anything  so  truly  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  genius  and  inspirer  of  the  peasant  youth 
in  his  clav-built  hut>,  where  his  heart  and  fiuicy 
overflowed  with  love  and  poetry.  Cowper  read  and 
appreciated  Bums,  and  we  can  picture  his  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  perusing  such  strains  aa  Coila's 
address: — 

*  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways. 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhjmes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays. 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  Rounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Droxe  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

Wben  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies. 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  eveniug  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  vouthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue. 

The  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show. 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose, 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 


Hicn  never  murreur  nor  lefdiM  n 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphete  to  ahliie; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  miiia, 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  gire  a  bliss  o'eimatching  thina^ 

A  rustic  bard. 

To  give  mv  counsels  all  in  on^— 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

WiU  aU  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polished  leaves,  and  beniee  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passin?  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away.  , 

Bums  never  could  have  improved  upon  tlie  sraoe 
and  tenderness  of  this  romantic  vision — the  finest 
revelation  ever  made  of  tlic  hope  and  ambition  of  a 
youthful  poet  Greater  strength,  however,  he  un- 
doubtedly acquired  with  the  experience  of  manhood. 
His  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Bruce's  Addresa,  are  the 
result  of  matured  powers;  and  his  songs  evince  a 
conscious  mastery  of  the  art  and  materials  of  com- 
position. Hii  Vision  of  Liberty  at  Lincludcn  is  a 
great  and  splendid  fragment  Tlie  reflective  spirit 
evinced  in  his  early  epistles  is  found,  in  his  Lines 
Written  in  Friars*  Carse  Hermitage,  to  have  settled 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  clear  and 
true  as  the  lines  of  Swift,  and  informeti  with  a 
higher  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bums  abso- 
lutely fails  in  any  kind  of  composition,  except  in  hit 
epigrams;  these  are  coarse  without  being  pointed 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  which  had  lavish^  on  him 
such  ])owcrs  of  humour,  denied  him  wit 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  career  of  the  poet, 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  His 
prose  style  was  more  ambitious  than  that  of  his 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart,  whereas  in  his  letters 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  striking; 
and  simplicity  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  effect 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual arena,  wherein  every  man  was  bound  to  do 
his  best.  Burns  seems  to  have  regarded  letter- writing 
in  much  the  same  light,  and  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  at  times  to  display  all  his  acquisitions  to 
amuse,  gratify,  or  astonish  his  patronising  corre- 
spondents. Considerable  detluctions  must  therefore, 
be  made  from  his  published  correspondence,  whether 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  feehngs  and  situation, 
or  as  models  of  the  epistolary  style.  In  mbject,  he 
adapted  himself  too  much  to  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  style,  he  was 
led  away  by  a  love  of  dispky.  A  tinge  of  |)edantry 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravado,  was  thus 
at  times  superinduced  upon  the  manly  and  thought- 
ful simplicity  of  his  natural  character,  which  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  Jove  or 
Danae    into    the  rural  songs  of  Allan  Ramsay.* 

*  The  Bompe  of  French  in  his  letters  to  Dr  Moore,  Hn 
Riddell,  &c.  have  an  unplca-ant  eflcct.  '  If  he  had  an  affecta- 
tion in  anything.'  says  Dug&Id  Stewart,  *  it  was  in  intrtxlucing 
occaalonoUy  [in  conversation]  a  word  or  phraae  from  that 
language.*  Campbell  niake^  a  similar  statement,  and  nlaXM 
the  following  anecdote :— •  One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him 
tato  the  company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  surprise, 
that  he  attempted  to  conrerw  with  hw  in  hw  own  tongne. 
Their  French,  however,  was  mutually  unlntelllglhlek  As  far 
as  Bums  could  nuUce  himself  onderstood,  he  unfortanatelj 
oflignded  the  foreign  lad/.    He  meant  to  tell  her  that  abe  was  a 
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Well  ting  Mid  CoilA*f  pl^ns  and  fell^ 
Her  moon  lod-Vrown  wr  heather  belli. 
Her  bwikf  and  bmee,  her  den*  and  del]% 

When  gloriom  Wallaot 
Aft  bare  the  gree,  ae  ttorj  telU, 

me  MHithnni  billiei. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Soottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  epring-tide  flood  I 
Oft  hare  our  fcarleee  fathen  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  died  1 

Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  and  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  budi^ 
And  jii^un'  hares  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  lores  enjoy, 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croodi 

With  wailfu'  cry  1 

Eren  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rare  through  the  naked  tree; 
Or  froeU  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoanr  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee, 

Darkening  the  day  t 

Oh  nature  I  a'  thy  shows  and  forms' 
To  feeling,  pens'vre  hearts  hae  charms  I 
Whether  Uie  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  Ufe  and  light. 
Or  winter  howU  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  erer  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang ; 
Oh  sweet,  to  stray  and  pensire  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  1 

ITien  fitrewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 
To  garland  mr  poetic  brows  t 
Hencrforth  I'll  rore  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang. 
And  teach  the  lanelpr  heights  and  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentlem  heed 
How  nerer-halting  moments  speed, 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
111  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead, 

Forgot  and  gone! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  talel 

Just  now  we're  liring  sound  and  hale. 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heare  care  o'er  side  I 
And  large  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  endianted  fkinr  land. 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  Ai'  light 

Hie  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  anoe  that  fire-and-fortr's  spewed. 
See,  erasy,  weaiy,  joyleH  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
GooMS  hostin',  hirpUn'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  craepin' 
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Whan  aiiot  UM  d»7  dnm  hmt  tlM 
Then  fiwewMl  Taeant  caieUai  raamin  . 
And  &mwmI  cheerfa'  tankards  lbaiiiin% 

And  social  noise  ; 
And  fimweel  dear,  deluding  woman  I 

The  Joy  of  joys  1 

Oh  Life!  howpleaMUitinthymoffBiiig^ 
Young  Fancy's  raTS  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pansingeautHm's  lesson  ■coniinfr 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  sdiodlboyB,  at  the  expected  wamiiifr 

To  Joy  and  play. 

Wa  wander  there,  we  wander  hflve^ 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmuidiiil  that  the  thom  is  near. 

Among  the  leares! 
And  thoofh  the  puny  wound  appeal^ 

Short  wlule  it  grierm 

lb  a  Jfowitaw  2>aMf» 
On  toiiifaw  ens  down  with  the  ploqgh  In  Afril  19HL 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tinned  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  eril  nour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoore 

Thy  lender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  wnet! 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greei 

The  purpling 


n 
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Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  fortk 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  abore  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  cardena  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  nuum  ahi^ : 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-fi^d. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guue ; 
But  now  the  share  nptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  1 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  mud. 
Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  lore's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  race,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suflSmng  worth  is  giren. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striTOi, 
"Biy  human  pride  or  cunning  drirsn 

To  miseiy's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  ereiy  stay  Imt  Hmtm, 

H%  muMd,  aiuLl 
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Eren  thou  who  mooni'it  the  daisj*!  fiito, 
That  fate  is  thiD»— no  diitaot  date ; 
Stern  Ruin't  ploughahaie  drirei,  elate, 

Full  on  thr  bloom. 
Till  cnuhed  beneath  the  furrow't  wei^t. 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

On  Captain  Matthew  ffendermm, 

Ipn^lfwfM  who  held  the  patent  for  his  bonoan 
from  Almighty  God. 

*  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  J'—Shaktpean, 

But  now  hie  radiant  oonrae  ie  run. 
For  Mattbew'e  conree  waa  bright  { 

Hie  aoul  was  like  the  glorious  eua, 
A  matohlww  heavenly  U^t ! 

Oh  Death  I  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  I 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie. 

O'er  hurcheon  hides. 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o*er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides ! 

He's  gane !  he's  gane  I  he's  frae  us  torn, 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  1 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  moQm 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply.  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exiled ! 

Te  hills,  near  neibors  o'  the  stams. 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns! 
Ye  clififs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns,! 

Where  echo  slumbers  t 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  n  umbers  1 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens  I 
Ye  hazelly  shaws  and  briery  dens! 
Ye  bumies,  wimpling  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  linl 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowers; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flowers. 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head. 

At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

I'  the  rustling  gale. 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  through  Uxe  glade, 

Come  join  my  wai£ 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud  ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitnck  brood  I 

He's  gane  for  ever! 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals, 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake. 

Mourn,  clamoring  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
*Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore. 
Tell  thae  far  worlds  wha  lies  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 


Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivr  bower, 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eloritch  tower. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glower 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  through  th^  dretjy  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mora! 

Oh,  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  pluns! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
Bat  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  wot 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  raini 

Maun  erer  flow. 

Moura,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year, 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear: 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  coray  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
^7  S^J)  gTMn,  flowenr  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead. 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  m|uitle  tear! 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  through  Uie  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 

Moura  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light  I 
Moura,  empress  of  the  silent  night! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  staraies  bright. 

My  Matthew  moura ! 
For  through  your  orb  he's  ta'en  his  flinty 

Ne'er  to  retura. 

Oh,  Henderson  I  the  man — the  brother  1 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  evert 
And  hast  thou  cromed  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreaiy  bound  1 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  another, 

The  world  around  1 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

[Sonffi.] 

Maqakenom'i  FanwtB, 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strongs 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Maq>herson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  1 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scora  him  yet  again  1 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  buras  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light — ^thou  sunshine  hri^ty 

And  all  beneath  the  sky ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name. 

The  wretch  that  daiee  not  dial 
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Again  v^idng  nttow 

Her  robe  aMMinie  ita  renuJ  bnei, 
Her  lei^  locki  ware  in  ibe  braen, 

AU  freriay  eleeped  in  morning  dews. 

In  Twn  to  me  the  comilips  bUw, 
In  rnin  to  me  the  rioleta  spring ; 

In  Tain  to  me»  in  glen  or  ahnw,  ^ 
The  mATifl  nnd  tne  lintwhite  ting. 

The  merry  ploughboT  dieen  hif  tenm, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  teednnnn  stalks ; 

Bat  life  to  me's  a  veaxy  dream, 
A  dnam  of  ane  that  nerer  wanki. 

The  wanton  eooi  the  water  skims, 
Amang  ihe  reeds  the  dackUngs  cry. 

The  stately  swan  mi^estic  swims. 
And  ertrything  is  blessed  but  I. 

The  shepherd  steeke  his  faaldins  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hilL 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark. 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  niounto  and  sinss  on  flittcrins  wings, 
A  wo-wom  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree : 

Thv  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
U'hen  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  1 

Ae  F<mi  Kim, 

'*  ThcM  exqnislldy  afficctlnf  •Unsaa  oontain  Um 
a  thouflsad  love  Ulea'-^Seott.] 

Ae  fond  kiiw,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  for  ever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  teaw  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  I 
Me,  uae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naethiiig  could  re«ii*t  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  y^w  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 
Had  we  never  loved  «ae  kindly, 
Had  we  nerer  loved  sse  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  brukon-hearted. 

Fare  thee  wcel,  thou  first  and  fitirest ! 
Faro  thee  weel,  thou  bent  and  dearest  I 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  1 
Ae  fond  kims  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  farewell,  alas !  for  ever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrun«;  tears  111  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  theel 

My  Bonnie  Mary, 

do  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  biaws  frme  the  Fcfiy ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Bfary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  a&r. 
The  battle  oloees  thick  and  bloody; 


But  H^  ftot  ik»  ronrV  Mft  or 
Wad  make  me  langer  wiali  to  inny; 

Nor  shottts  o'  war  that's  heard  alkr — 
It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Kaiy. 

Mwry  Morimu 

[«Oneof  myJavenOeworks.'— Bhtim.  •OfaOtlftepn 
tkms  of  Btmu,  the  pethetie  sad  aerioasloTa  soa«i  whid 
baa  left  behind  him  la  the  numner  of  old  ballads,  sre  par! 
those  which  take  the  daepeat  sad  moat  laatini  hold  of 
mind.    Such  are  the  Unas  of  BIsr7lforiaoB.fta'—llB<iaL: 

Oh  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wished,  the  tiysted  hour  1 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  aee. 

That  make  the  miser's  treamiie  poorx 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide' the  stoon^ 

A  weanr  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  W, 
To  thee  my  ihncy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw.    . 
Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  brsw. 

And  wn  the  toast  of  a*  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

Oh  Marv,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

\Miafor  thy  sake  wad  eladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  hia, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  theet 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown; 
A  thought  un^ntle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

BntaTa  Addrtn, 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  boor; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  poirv  ■■ 
Chains  and  slavery  I 

Wlia  will  be  a  traitor  knare  t 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ! 
WHia  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', . 
Let  him  follow  me  1 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  rein^ 
But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  tall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do,  or  die  ! 

IXEXANDEE  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson,  a  distinguished  natar 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet  He  was  a  nati 
Paisley,  and  bom  July  6,  1766.  He  was  bn 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  prefi 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wares. 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  commodities  a  pro^ 
of  a  Tolume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  he  said. 

If  the  pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favoured  with  m 
Then  1  hope  you'll  encourage  the  poet. 
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AXJXAHDXB  WnJOV. 


He  did  not  succeed  in  either  character  {  and  after  of  wing,  and  indden  mipeniion  in  air,  he  knows 
publishing  hit  poemi  he  returned  to  the  loom.  In !  him  to  be  the  flsh-hawk,  settling  orer  tome  deroted 
1792  he  issued  anonymously  his  best  poem,  Watfy  \  Tictim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindlet  at  the  sights 
and  Meg,  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Buma.  >  and  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on 
A  foolish  personal  satire,  and  a  not  rery  wise  ad-  j  the  branch,  he  watches  the  residt  Down,  rapid  as 
mirntion  of  tlie  principles  of  equality  disseminated  an  arrow  from  hearen,  dncends  the  distant  object 
at  the  time  of  tlie  French  Rerolution,  drove  Wilson 


to  America  in  the  year  1794.     There  he  waa  onoe 
more  a  weaver  and  a  pedlar,  and  afterwurds  a 
achoolmaster.     A  love  of  ornithology  gained  upon 
him,  and  he  wandered  over  America,   collecting 
specimens  of  birds.     In   1808  appeared  his  first 
volume    of    tlio    American    Omithohytf,    and    he 
continued   collecting   and    publishing,    traversing 
swamps  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birds,  and 
undergoing  the  greatest   privations  and  fatigues, 
till  he  had  committed   an   eighth   volume  to  the 
press.     He  sank  under  his  severe  labours  on  the 
23d  of  August  1813,  and  was  interred  with  public 
honours  at  Philadelphia.     In  the  Ornithology  of 
Wilison  we  sec  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  ixxrt.    The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 
j        ^The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
I     place  of  resort  for  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
'.     of  the  fiah  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  car- 
cases of^(}uirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
i     anininlA.  tiiat,  in  their  attempts  to  cniss  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  dnijrged  into  tlio  current, 
and  prei'ipitatetl  down  that  tn^mcnclous  gulf,  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  <x*cnsionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lea,  and  .ilong  the  sliores  imd  clifl^s  of  our  hikes  and 
large  rivers.     Formeil  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold,  feeding  equjilly  on  the  produce  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,   possesKing   j)owvrs  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  tliem- 
sclves,   unawed  by  anything  but  man,   and,  from 
the  ethereal  heights    to   which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad  at  o!ie  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fluids,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  indifferent    to    the  little   localities  of 
chan<re  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
I     higher   regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  alHxle  of 
j     eternal  cold,  and  from  thence  descend  at  will  to  tho 
I     torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.     lie  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits;    but  prefers   such   places  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  from  tlie  great  partiality  he  has 
for  fish. 
I         In  procuring  these,  ho  displays,  in  a  very  ilngidar 
I     manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  hit  character, 
I     which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyraimi- 
I     cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa^ 
sions,  but  when  put  fortli,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
'     tion.     Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
!     gigantic  tree  thi^jt  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the 
inow-uhite  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;   the 
busy  triiigie  coursing  along  the  sands;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watch- 
ful crones  intent  and  wading;    clamorous  crows; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magaziuo  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly 
arrests  his  whole  attontiun.    By  hit  wide  camtare 


of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reselling  tho 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  tiie  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
the  eagle  are  all  ardoor  i  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mouuting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  Tliese  are  the  signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk;  each 
exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  these  rencontres  the  most  degant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutiona  The  unencumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods.' 

By  way  of  preface,  *  to  invoke  the  demenpy  of 
the  reader,'  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature : — 

'  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son.  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fields,  where 
lie  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  fiowers,  of  a  great  many  ditferent  colours ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  **Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place  1  Why,  all  the  woods 
are  full  of  them  I  n>d,  orange,  and  blue,  and  'most 
every  colour.  Oh  I  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  hands«)mer  than  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods !  Shall  I,  mamma  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  bring  yon  more?"  Tlie  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  affectionate 
complacency ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  off  on  the  wings  (^ 
ecstacy  to  execute  his  dcliglitful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  little  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  need  no 
explanations  of  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  cradous 
indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratified ;  for,  in  the  huiguage  of  my 
little  firiend,  our  whole  woods  are  fiill  of  them,  and  i 
can  collect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.' 

The  ambition  of  the  poet-naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 


I 


[A  ViUag9  8(xild  tmriting  ktr  HuAamdim  am 

Ak'hoyM.I 

V  the  thrang  o'  stories  tellin» 

Shakin  hands  and  jokin  queer. 
Swith !  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallaii^- 

*  Mungol  is  our  WaUy  herel' 

Maggy's  wed-kent  tongue  and  huny 
Diurted  through  him  like  a  knift; 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fury 
la  came  Watty's  sooldiA  wifik 
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'  Natty,  gnde-for-nafliking  being  I 

0  ye  matfy  druoketi  ioir! 
Bringin  wife  and  weani  to  rain, 

Dnnkin  here  wi'  sic  a  crew  I 

Rifle!  ye  drucken  beast  o'  Bethel ! 

Drink's  your  night  and  day's  desire ; 
Ris^  this  precious  hour!  or  faith  111 

fung  your  whisky  i'  the  fire  !* 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed. 
Paid  his  groat  wi'  little  din. 

Left  the  house,  while  Ma^  fkUowed, 
Flyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  erery  door  came  lampin, 
Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a', 

Gapp«d  wi'  her  hands,  and  stampin, 
Lost  her  bauchelsi  i'  the  snaw. 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turned  the  garel^ 
Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 

Ragin  like  a  rery  devil, 
Kickin  stools  and  chairs  about. 


'Te'll  sit  wi'  your  limmers  round 
Hanff  you,  sir,  I'll  be  your  deathl 

Little  hauds  my  hands,  confound  yoa 
But  I  cleaTC  you  to  the<teeth  1' 

Watty,  wha,  'midst  this  oration. 
Eyed  her  whiles,  but  durst  na  speak. 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle-cheek. 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet, 
(2^Iaggy'8  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell). 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  slippct, 
Sighin  aften  to  himsel — 

'  Nane  are  free  frae  same  vexation, 

Ilk  ane  has  his  tils  to  dree ; 
But  through  a'  the  hale  creation 

Is  nae  mortal  rexed  like  me.' 

[A  Pedku^i  Story.] 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat. 
Was  anoe  a  packman,  worth  mony  a  groat ; 
I've  carried  packs  as  biff's  your  meikle  table; 
I've  scarted  pats,  and  sleepit  in  a  stable : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  mv  pack  anoe  taen. 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a'  mine  ain. 

Ay !  thae  were  days  indeed,  that  gar'd  me  hope, 
Aiblins,  through  time  to  wantle  up  a  shop ; 
And  as  a  wife  aye  in  my  no<ldle  ran, 
I  kenned  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
Oh,  Kate  was  past  compare !  sic  cheeks !  sic  een! 
Sic  smiling  looks  I  were  never,  never  seen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'ed  her,  and  whene'er  we  met, 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal  day  but  set ; 
Stanped  her  pouches  fu'  o'  preens  and  laces, 
And  thought  mysel  weel  paid  wi'  twa  three  kisses : 
Yet  still  she  put  it  aff  frae  day  to  day, 
And  aften  kindly  in  my  lug  would  say, 
'  Ae  half-year  langer's  no  nae  unco  stop, 
We'll  marry  then,  and  syne  set  up  a  shop.' 

Oh,  sir,  but  lasses'  words  are  raft  and  fair. 
They  soothe  our  griefs  and  banish  ilka  care : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  please  the  lass  he  loes ! 
A  lover  true  minds  thU  in  all  he  does. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  sae  firmly  bent, 
And  that  I  couldna  get  her  to  relent, 
There  was  nought  left  but  quietly  to  resign. 
To  heeze  my  pack  for  ae  lans  hard  campaign  ; 
And  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  ventured  there  in  spite  o'  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  maw 
For  three  hale  days  incessantly  did  &'; 


>Oid 


Far  in  a  mair,  amang  the  wkiriing  drift, 
Where  noogfat  was  teen  bat  mountaiiia  and  the  lift, 
I  lost  my  road  aiAi  wandered  nKynj  a  mile, 
Maist  dead  wi'  hunger,  oaold,  and  fright,  and  toil 
Thus  wandering,  east  or  west,  I  kenned  na  whoc, 
My  mind  o'eroome  wi*  gloom  and  black  deqiair, 
Wi'  a  fell  ringe  I  plunged  at  anoe,  forsooth, 
Down  through  a  wreath  o'  snaw  ap  to  my  mouth- 
Clean  owre  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flew. 
But  whar  it  gsed.  Lord  kens — I  never  knew  I 

What  great  misfortunes  are  poured  down  on  ioimI 
I  thought  my  fearfu'  hinder-end  was  come  1 
Wi'  gnef  and  sorrow  was  my  saul  owercaet. 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  my  last ; 
For  aye  the  mair  I  warsled  roun'  and  roan', 
I  fand  mysel  aye  stick  the  deeper  down ; 
Till  ance,  at  length,  wi'  a  prodigious  poll, 
I  drew  mr  puir  cauld  carcass  fine  the  hole. 

Lang,  Ung  I  sought  and  graped  for  my  pack. 
Till  night  and  hunger  forced  me  to  come  bac^ 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
Till  chance  at  last  conveyed  me  to  a, town ; 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  mj  Kate 
A  sad  account  of  a'  my  luckless  fate. 
But  bade  her  aye  be  kind,  and  no  despair, 
l^oe  life  was  left,  I  soon  would  gather  mair, 
Wi'  whilk  I  hoped,  within  a  towmont's  date^ 
To  be  at  hame,  and  share  it  a'  wi'  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was!  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  would  soon  be  lost  for  faut  o'  clink ! 
The  loss  o'  fair-won  wealth,  though  hurd  to  bear. 
Afore  this — ne'er  had  power  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trusted  time  would  bring  things  round  acain. 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate!  would  then  be  a'  mme  ain: 
Ck>nsoled  mv  mind  in  hopes  o*  better  luck — 
Butj  oh !  what  sad  reveme  I  how  thunderstruck! 
When  ae  black  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my  brither. 
That — Kate  toot  cried  <md  fnarried  on  anither  / 

Though  a'  my  friends,  and  ilka  comrade  sweet. 
At  ance  had  drapped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or  though  I'd  heard  the  last  day's  dreadful  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  owre  my  heart  could  fa' : 
I  cursed  mysel,  I  cursed  my  luckless  fitte. 
And  grat— and  sabbing  cried.  Oh  Kate!  oh  Katel 

Frae  that  dav  forth  1  never  mair  did  weel. 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil  I 
My  siller  vanished,  far  frae  hame  I  pined. 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  across  my  mind ; 
In  her  were  a'  my  hopes — these  hopes  were  Tun, 
And  now  I'll  never  see  her  like  again. 

HECTOR  XACNKILL. 

Hector  Macneox  (1746- 18 1 8)  was  broagfat  up 
to  a  mercantile  life,  bat  was  ansuooessflil  in  most  of 
his  business  affairs.  He  cultivated  in  secret  an 
attachment  to  the  muses,  which  at  length  brt>aght 
him  fame,  though  not  wealth.  In  1789  he  published 
a  legendary  poem,  7%e  Harp,Kad  in  1795  his  moral 
tale,  Scotland's  ^kaitk,  or  the  History  tf  Will  and 
Jean,  The  object  of  this  production  was  to  depict 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  A  happy  rural 
pair  are  reduced  to  ruin,  descending  by  gradual 
stens  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  aa  a  soldier, 
and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  children  through  the 
country.  The  situation  of  the  little  ale-house  where 
Will  begins  his  unlucky  potations  is  finely  deacribed. 

In  a  howm  whose  bonny  bumie 
Whimpering  rowed  its  crystal  flood. 

Near  the  road  where  travellers  turn  aye^ 
Neat  and  beild  a  cot-house  stood : 

White  the  wa's  vri'  roof  new  theekit. 

Window  broads  just  jpainted  red ; 
Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  reekiiu 

Haflins  seen  and  haflant  hid. 
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Up  the  garel-end  thick  iipre«ding 

Crap  the  claspiuff  irj  gre«n. 
Back  owre  fin  the  high  craigs  cleadin. 

Raided  a'  round  a  cosejr  screen. 

Doim  below  a  floweiy  meadow 
Joined  the  bumie*s  rambling  line ; 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  wicbw 
That  same  daj  set  up  her  sign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  iti 
Bottom,  Will  first  marrelling  seee 

*  Porter,  Ale,  and  British  Spirits,' 

Painted  bright  between  twa  treeii 

*  Godsake,  Tam !  here's  walth  for  drinking  I 

Wha  can  this  new-comer  be  t' 
'Hont,'  quo'  Tam,  *  there's  drouth  in  thinking — 
Let's  in.  Will,  and  sjne  we'll  see.' 

The  mstic  friends  hare  a  jolly  meeting,  and  do  not 
separate  till  *  'tween  twa  and  three'  next  morning. 
A  weekly  dub  is  set  up  at  Maggy  Howe's,  a  news- 
paper is  procured,  'and  poor  Willt  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  bec<nnes  a  pot-house  politician,  and  soon  goes 
to  min.    His  wife  also  takes  to  drinking. 

Wha  was  ance  like  Willie  Oairlaoe  t 
Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm  ! 

Beauty's  bloom  shone  in  his  fair  face. 
Deadly  strength  was  in  his  arm. 

Whan  he  first  saw  Jeanie  Miller, 

Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare  f 
Thousands  had  mair  braws  and  siller, 

But  war  ony  half  sae  fair  t 

See  them  now! — how  changed  wi'  drinking  I 

A'  their  youthfu'  beauty  gane ! 
Darered,  doited,  daized,  and  blinking— 

Worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bane ! 

In  the  c»uld  month  o'  NoTeraber 

(Claise  and  cash  and  credit  out), 
Cowering  o'er  a  dying  ember, 

Wi'  ilk  face  as  white's  a  clout  I 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  a'  stoppit, 

Ilka  sheaf  selt  on  the  bent ; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  roupit 

Now  to  pay  the  laird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here — 
No  a  friend  their  cause  to  plead ! 

He's  ta'en  on  to  be  a  sodger. 
She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread  1 

The  little  domestic  drama  is  happily  wound  up: 
Jeanie  obtains  a  cottage  and  protection  from  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch ;  and  Will,  after  losing  a  leg 
in  battle,  returns, '  phiced  on  Chelsea's  bounty,'  and 
finds  his  wife  and  family. 

Sometimes  briskly,  sometimes  fiaggin'. 
Sometimes  hclpit.  Will  gat  forth; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  wagon, 
Hirpling  aye  towaids  the  north* 

Tired  ae  e'ening,  stepping  hooly. 

Pondering  on  his  thraward  fkte, 
In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 

Willie,  heedless,  tint  his  gate. 

Saft  the  southland  breeze  was  blawing^ 
Sweetly  sughed  the  green  aik  wood  ; 

Loud  the  din  o'  streams  fast  fa'ing, 
Strack  the  ear  wi'  thundering  thud : 

Ewes  and  lambs  on  braes  ran  bleating ; 

Linties  chirped  on  ilka  tree ; 
Frae  the  west  the  sun,  near  setting. 

Flamed  on  Roslin's  towers  sae  maw 


Boslin's  towers  and  braes  sae  bonny  I 
Craigs  and  water,  woods  and  glen  1 

Roslin's  banks  unpeered  by  ony, 
Sare  the  Muses'  Hawthomden  1 

Ilka  sound  and  charm  delighting. 
Will  (though  hardly  fit  to  pug) 

Wandered  on  through  scenes  mritingf 
Listening  to  the  maris'  sang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  fast  closings 

On  a  fragrant  strawMrry  steep, 
Esk's  sweet  dream  to  rest  compcwin^ 

Wearied  nature  drapt  asleep. 

*  Soldier,  rise ! — the  dews  o'  e'ening 

Gathering,  fa'  wi'  deadly  skaith  I— 
Wounded  soldier  I  if  complaining. 

Sleep  na here^ and  catch yonrdcaih/ 

*  •  • 

Silent  stept  he  on,  poor  fallow  1 

Listening  to  his  guide  before, 
O'er  green  knowe  and  flowerv  hallow. 

Till  they  reached  the  cot-house  door. 

Laigh  it  wa.%  yet  sweet  and  humble ; 

Decked  wi'  honeysuckle  round ; 
Clear  below  Fj^k's  waters  rumble, 

Deep  glens  murmuring  back  the  sound. 

Melville's  towers  sae  white  and  stately. 
Dim  by  gloaming  glint  to  riew ; 

Through  Loss  wade's  dark  woods  keek  sweetlr 
Skies  sae  red  and  lift  sae  blue. 

Entering  now,  in  transport  mingla 

Mother  fond  and  happy  wean. 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle 

Bleezing  on  a  clean  hearthstane. 

'  Soldier  welcome  I  come,  be  cheerio* 
Here  ye'se  rest  and  tak'  your  bed- 
Faint,  waes  me  I  ye  seem,  and  weary. 
Pale's  your  cheek  sae  lately  red  1 

<  Changed  I  am,'  sighed  Willie  till  her ; 
' '  Changed,  nae  doubt,  as  changed  can  be ; 
Tet,  alas!  does  Jeanie  Miller 
Nought  o'  Willie  Gairlace  see!' 


Hae  ye  marked  the  dews  o'  morning 

Glittering  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Quickly  fa',  when,  without  warning. 

Rough  blasts  came  and#hook  the  spray  t 

Hae  ye  seen  the  bird  fast  fleeing, 
Drap  when  pierced  by  death  mair  fleet  t 

Then  see  Jean  wi'  colour  deeing, 
Senseless  drap  at  Willie's  feet. 

Ailer  three  lang  years'  afiliction 
(A'  their  waes  now  hushed  to  rest), 

Jean  ance  mair,  in  fond  affection. 
Clasps  her  Willie  to  her  breast. 

The  simple  truth  and  pathos  of  descriptions  like 
these  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  soon  rendered  Mac- 
neill's  poem  universally  popular  in  Scotland.  Its 
moral  tendency  was  also  a  strong  recommendation, 
and  the  same  causes  still  operate  in  procuring 
readers  for  the  tale,  especially  in  that  class  best 
fltted  to  appreciate  its  rural  beauties  and  homely 
pictures,  and  to  receire  beneflt  from  the  lessons  it 
inculcates.  Macneill  wrote  several  Scottish  lyrics, 
but  he  wanted  the  true  genius  for  song-writing— the 
pathos,  artlessness,  and  simple  gaiety  which  should 
accompany  the  flow  of  the  music.  He  published  a 
descriptive  poem,  entitled  The  Links  of  Forth,  or  a 
Parting  Peep  at  the  Caree  iff  Stirling  ;  and  some  prose 
tales,  in  wnich  he  lamenti  the  effect  of  modem 
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Oloomff  WuUm'i  mow  Awtu 

Gloom  J  winter^i  now  wwm. 
Salt  the  wMtlin  breem  biftw : 
'MtDg  Um  blrkf  o'  StM&lej-flliAir 

The  nuiTif  nngs  fii'  cheerie  0« 
Sweet  the  cmw-mmer'i  earlj  bell 
Decks  Olenifier's  dewj  dell. 
Blooming  like  thj  bonnie  lel'* 

M J  young,  my  aiileis  dearie  0. 
CSome,  my  Uiiie,  let  ut  ftny, 
0*er  Olenkilloch't  tunny  brae, 
Blithely  ipend  the  gowden  day 

Midft  joyi  that  never  wearie  0. 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
LaTTOcks  fan  the  snaw-white  cloudi  j 
Siller  sauffht,  wi'  downie  buds, 

Adorn  Uie  banks  sae  brierie  O. 
Round  the  sylran  fairy  nooks, 
Feathery  brekans  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bnmie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie  0. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  springs 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  0. 

BICHARD  GALL. 

Oontemponiry  with  Ttonahill,  and  poeeetdng  a 
kindred  taste  in  song- writing,  was  Richard  Gall 
(1776-1801),  who,  whilst  employed  as  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  threw  off  some  Scottish  songs  that  were 
justly  popular.  *  My  only  jo  and  dearie  0,'  for  pleas- 
ing fancy  and  musical  expression,  is  not  unworthy 
TMinahilL  *  I  remember,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
'  when  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular:  its  sweet- 
ness and  ease,  rather  than  its  originality  and  vigour, 
mifi^t  be  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third  verse 
contains  a  yery  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— a  sunny  bank,  and  some  sweet  soft  school- 
girl, will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines 
are  sung.' 

My  only  Jo  and  Dearie  0. 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0 ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 

Upon  the  banks  lae  briery  0 ; 
Thy  teeth  are  o*  the  ivory, 

0  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee  t 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  m% 

'hILy  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

The  birdie  sings  upon  the  thoni 

Its  sang  o'  joy,  fu'  cheerie  0, 
Rejoicing  in  the  summer  mom, 

Nae  care  to  roak  it  eerie  0 ; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o'  the  cares  I  hi^  to  meet, 
That  gar  ro^  restless  bosom  beat. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Whan  we  were  bairn ies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  iras  blinking  bonnie  0, 

Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day. 
Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  miony  0 ; 

Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea. 

And  round  about  the  thorny  tree, 

Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

1  hae  a  wi^h  I  canna  tine, 
'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me  0{ 

I  wish  thou  wert  for  ever  mine^ 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me  0 :  | 


[Ihk 


Then  I  wad  daat  thee  niglit  and  daj. 
Nor  ither  waridly  care  irad  hae. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  fbigoi  to  plnjy 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 
• 
ParewdltoAyrMrt, 

song  of  GsHli  hssbssnodsn 
ofltslooaUtr-MUM 


wnporfUoo  cf  BumSiJ 

Soenee  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure^ 

Scenes  that  former  thoujgnta  renenr  ; 
Somee  of  wo  and  scenes  ofplcasure^ 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu  I 
Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming. 

Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gang — 
Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roaming 

First  I  weaved  the  rustic  sangl 

Bowers  adieu  I  where  love  decoying. 

First  enthralled  this  heart  o^mine; 
There  the  saftest  sweets  enjoying. 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  sluul  iinel 
Friends  so  dear  mv  bosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  renderea  moments  dear; 
But,  alas  I  when  forced  to  sever. 

Then  the  stroke,  oh!  how  severs! 

Friends,  that  parting  tear  reserve  it^ 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me ; 
C6uld  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  be  I 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  ofpleasure^ 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu  1 

JOHN  MATNB. 

John  Matne,  author  of  the  SUkr  Gwa^  daagomy 
and  other  poems,  was  a  native  of  Dumfries — ^bom  in 
the  year  1761 — and  died  in  London  in  I8S6.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  and  whilst 
apprentice  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  office  in  1777, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  puUished  the  germ  of 
his  *  Siller  Gun'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twelve  stanias. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
Dumfries,  called  *  Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun,'  the 
gun  being  a  small  silver  tube  presented  hj  James 
VL  to  the  incorporated  trades  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
marksman.  This  poem  Mr  Mayne  continued  to 
enlarge  and  improve  up  to  the  tmne  of  his  death. 
The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two  jrean  to  two 
cantos ;  in  another  year  (1760)  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished--^argcd  to  three  cantos — in  Ruddiman*s 
Magazine ;  and  in  1806  it  was  pubUshed  in  London 
in  four  cantos.  This  edition  was  seen  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  who  said  (in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake)  *  that  it  surpassed  the  efibrts  of  Fergusson, 
and  came  near  to  those  of  Bums.'  In  1836  the  *  Siller 
Gun  *  was  again  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
canta  Mr  Mayne  was  author  of  a  short  poem  on 
Halloween,  printed  in  Ruddiman's  Magazine  m  1780; 
and  in  1781  he  published  at  Glasgow  his  fine  ballad 
of  Looan  Braes,  which  Bums  had  seen,  and  two  lines 
of  which  he  copied  into  his  Logan  Water.  The 
*  Siller  Gun'  is  humorous  and  descriptive,  and  is 
happy  in  both.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  axid  lively 
observer,  full  of  glee,  and  also  of  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  his  natiye  town  and  all  its 
people  and  pastimes.  The  ballad  of  '  Logan  Brses* 
is  a  simple  and  beautifbl  lyric,  superior  to  the  more 
elaborate  version  of  Burns.  Though  long  resident 
in  London  (as  proprietor  of  tlie  Star  newspaper), 
Mr  Mayne  retained  his  Scottish  enthusiasro  to  the 
last ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  reooUect  him 
in  advanced  life,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  duties, 
aa  ft  pnblio  JonmUstk  to  tmoa  aouie  lentmbnuiM 
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>f  his  natire  Dumfries  and  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
yr  to  hum  over  some  rural  or  pastoral  song  which 
lie  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  his  name, 
&s  well  as  his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  early  feelings  and  associations. 

Loffon  Bnui, 

By  Lo«:an  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  afi  wi'  glee  I're  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaes, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
But  waeV  my  heart,  thae  days  are  gane. 
And  I  wi'  grief  may  herd  alane. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  iaes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  L<^ran  braes. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me  J 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk, 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  weel  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane : 
Frae  kirk  and  fair  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  iaes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  dauner  out  and  sit  alane ; 
Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  a  A  be  kept  his  tryst  wi'  me. 
Oh  !  could  I  sec  thae  days  again. 
My  lover  skaithless,  and  my  ain  ! 
Beloved  by  friends,  revered  by  faes. 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes  1 

Bden  of  Kirhcoimel. 

[Bden  Irving,  a  young  Uuljr  of  exquisite  beauty  sad  sooam> 
plUunents,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirkoonnd,  in  Annan- 
dale,  was  betrutbcd  to  Adam  Fleming  de  Kirkpatrick,  a  young 
fGBtleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  that  neighbourhood.  Walk- 
h)f  with  her  lover  on  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  she  was 
Binrdercd  by  a  disappointed  and  ttngulnary  rivaL  This  catas- 
trophe took  place  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
i»  the  subject  of  three  diflTcrcnt  ballads :  the  first  two  are  old, 
the  third  is  the  compooition  of  the  author  of  the  *  Siller  Gun.' 
It  was  first  inwrtcd  in  the  Edinbuq^h  Annual  Register  (1815) 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me  I 
For  me  she  lived,  for  me  she  sighed, 
For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  me  in  life's  sweet  inoni  she  died 

On  fair  Kiikcoimel-Leel 

Where  Kirtle-wnters  gently  wind. 
As  Helen  on  my  arm  reclined, 
A  rival  with  a  nitblcKs  mind. 

Took  dc&tWy  aim  at  me : 
My  love,  to  di]«ap|K)int  the  foe. 
Rushed  in  between  mo  and  the  blow  ; 
And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

Though  heaven  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  curse  the  hand  bv  which  she  fell — 
The  fiend  who  made  my  heaven  a  hell. 

And  tore  my  love  from  me ! 
For  if,  where  all  the  graces  shine — 
Oh  I  if  on  earth  there^  aught  divine. 
My  Helen !  all  these  charms  were  thin»— 

They  centered  all  in  thee ! 

Ah !  what  avails  it  that,  amun, 
I  clove  the  assassin's  head  in  twain  t 
No  peaos  of  mind,  my  Helen  ilaiiii. 


No  nsting-plaee  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air— 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair, 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  bare^ 

On  fair  Kirkoonnel-Lee  I 

Oh  I  when  I'm  sleeping  in  my  graTe, 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  weeds  waine^ 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave 

Unite  my  love  and  me ! 
Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  si 
My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rift ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies. 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

To  the  River  Niih. 

Hul,  gentle  stream  I  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear  I 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  TOr% 
The  slave  of  poverty  and  love. 
Ne'er  shall  th?  bard,  where'er  he  be^ 
W*'ithout  a  sigh  remember  thee  I 
For  there  my  infant  years  began. 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  love  and  friendship  true, 
The  blossoms  of  affection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stfaam 
That  ever  nursed  a  poet's  dream  1 
Oft  have  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime), 
With  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly. 
Ensnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 
In  pairs  have  dragged  them  from  their  den^ 
Till,  chased  by  lurking  fishermen. 
Away  I've  flown  as  fleet  as  wind. 
My  lagging  followers  far  behind, 
Aiid  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o'er. 
Returned  successful  as  before. 

[Muttering  of  the  Tradet  to  Shoot  for  theSSkrOufLi 

The  lift  was  clear,  the  mom  serene, 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  scene^ 
When  James  M*Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arms. 
Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 
•        Wi*  war's  alarms. 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads  ; 

And,  what  was  daffcer. 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 

Cam  trotting  after  1 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  theri^ 

Doited  wi  dosing  on  a  chair ; 

For  lest  they'd,  sleeping,  spoil  their  hair^ 

Or  miss  the  sight. 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fair^ 

Sat  up  a'  night ! 

Wi*  hats  as  black  as  onr  raven. 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shartn. 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trades,  some  era  saving 

To  wair  that  day. 

Fair  fa'  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  he  braik  his  new  amwrell 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

0'  scowling  wife! 
BaL  blest  in  pantry,  bam,  and  banvL 

BelditlMtlmNii^Ilfri 
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Hech,  stni  I  what  crowds  cun  into  town. 
To  see  them  mustering  up  and  down  I 
Lasses  aJid  lads,  suu-burut  and  brown— 

VVomeu  and  weans, 
Gentle  and  seniple,  mingling,  crown 

The  gladsome  sceues  1 

At  first,  forenent  ilk  Deacon's  hallan, 
His  ain  brigade  was  made  to  fall  in ; 
And,  while  the  muster-roll  was  calling, 

And  joybella  jowing, 
Het-pints,  wecl  spiced,  to  keep  the  sanl  in. 

Around  were  flowing  I 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ham, 
Laid  the  foundation  for  a  dram 
0*  whisky,  gin  frae  Rotterdam, 

Or  cherry  brand  v ; 
Whilk  after,  a'  was  finh  that  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy  : 

0 1  weel  ken  they  wha  lo*e  their  chappin,  ^ 
Drink  maks  the  auldest  8wack  and  strapping; 
Oars  Cape  foriiet  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  eren  the  tho\vle.<s  cock  their  tappin, 
*       And  craw  fu'  croose ! 

The  mn«ter  owro,  the  different  bands 

File  air  in  parties  to  the  sands ; 

Where,  'mid  Iou>l  laughs*  and  clapping  hands, 

Gley'd  Oeonly  Smith 
ReTiews  them,  and  their  line  expands 

Alang  the  Nith ! 

Bat  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

Was  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere  I 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare ; 

Sydc  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair; 

Round  hats,  and  cockit ! 

As  to  their  guns — thae  fell  en(;inc^. 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs. 

Or  shooting  cushled — 
liftng  fowling-pieces,  carabines, 

And  blunderbusses  1 

Maist  feck,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  monv  a  simmer ; 
And  Fame,  the  story-telling  kimmer, 

Jocosely  hints 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  ttmmer 

Instead  o'  flints  1 

Some  gunfi,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben ; 
And,  as  m  twenty  there  were  ten 
Wonu-enten  ntocks, 
Sae,  here  and  thei-e,  a  ro/.it-f:nd 
Held  on  their  lock!)  1 

And  then,  to  show  what  diffeifnce  stands 
Atween  the  leaders  and  their  bunds, 
Swords  that,  unsheathed  since  Prestonpan% 

Neglected  lay, 
Were  furblnhed  up,  to  grace  the  handi 

0'  chiefs  this  day! 

'  Ohon  i'  says  George,  and  ga'e  a  grane, 
*  The  age  o*  chivalry  is  gane  !' 
Syne,  having  owre'and  owro  again 

The  hale  surveyed. 
Their  route,  and  a'  things  else,  made  pl^n, 

lie  snuffed,  and  said  : 


'  Now,  gentlemen !  now,  mind  the  motioo. 
And  dinna,  this  time,  mak  a  botion : 
Shouther  your  anns  I    O I  ha'd  them  toah 

And  not  athrawl 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  ^  ocean. 

And  march  awa  I' 

Wi'  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound, 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  I 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  roondy 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aff",  while  £cho's  self  is  drowzied 

In  acclamations  I 

SIB  ALEXANDER  BOSWZLL. 

Sib  Alexander  Boswell  (1775-1822),  tlieddest 
ion  of  J<)lm8on*s  bic^apher,  was  author  of  some 
amusing  suniTs,  which  are  still  rery  popuh&r.  Atdd 
Gudeman^  yeVe  a  Drucken  Carle,  Jaunf**  Bawhee^ 
Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,  &c.  display  ocMuideraUe 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  characteristic  paint' 
ing.  The  liigher  qualities  of  simple  rustic  grace  and 
elegance  he  seems  nerer  to  have  attempted.  In 
1803  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fugitive  pieoes,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of^mgg  ehij^y  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect  In  1810  he  published  a  Scottish 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Fergusson,  called  Edinbrnrgk, 
or  the  Ancient  Royalty  ;  a  Sketch  of  ManMerM,  bv  5mw» 
Gray,  This  Sketch  is  greatly  overcharged.  Sir 
Alexander  was  an  ardent  lover  of  our  early  litera- 
ture, and  reprinted  several  works  at  his  private 
printing-press  at  Auchinleck.  When  politics  i«n 
high,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  personal  satiies, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  chailleDge  from  Mr 
Stuart  of  Duneam.  The  parties  met  at  Auchter- 
tool,  in  Fifeshire :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Alex- 
ander  resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent ;  but  Mr 
Stuart's  shot  took  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  baronet 
fell.  He  died  from  the  wound  on  the  following  day, 
the  26th  of  March  1822.  He  had  been  elevated  to 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver. 

At  Williams  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches  I 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  clean. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches : 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tenty 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent, 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang^ 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent, 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 

At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing ; 
When  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down. 

And  to  her  would  be  gabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  ben^ 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her ; 
Aye  keckling  like  a  clocking  hen. 

But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c 

Quo'  he,  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind. 

In  troth  I  needna  swither ; 
You've  bonny  een,  and  if  you*re  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither : 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  the  lass  cried,  PeQ|h 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leon^ 
And  dang  the  sUly  weaver. 
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Jenny**  Bauiee, 

I  met  foar  cbapn  you  birlu  amang^ 
Wi*  hingin'  lu^,  and  facea  lang ; 
I  speeied  at  neibour  i^auldy  Strang, 
Wba's  thae  1  see  1 

Quo'  he,  ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  cbiel. 
Thought  himflcr  cunuin'  aa  the  de*!!. 
And  here  they  caiu,  awa  to  steal 
Jcimy's  bawbee. 

The  first,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 
Wi'  skull  ill  lined,  and  back  weel  dad. 
Marched  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  ahed. 
And  pappit  on  his  knee. 

Quo'  he, '  My  goddcMi,  nymph,  and  queen, 
Your  beauty's  dazzled  baith  my  een  f 
Bat  de'il  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

But — Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lAirjet  ncist,  wi'  bletherin*  gab, 
Wha  speeches  wore  like  ony  wab. 
In  ilk  ane's  com  aye  took  a  dab. 
And  a'  for  a  fee : 

Accounts  he  had  through  a'  the  town. 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown ; 
Uaith  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi*  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norluid  laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsened  naig  and  siller  whup, 
Cried,  *  There's  niv  beast,  lad,  baud  the  gmp^ 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

What's  gowd  to  me  \ — I've  walth  o*  Ian* ; 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  ban*  ;* 
He  thought  to  ]>ay  what  he  was  awn 
Wi*  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A'  spruce  frac  ban'boxcs  and  tubs, 
A  Thing  cam  ncist  (but  life  has  rubs), 
Foul  were  the  roud.^,  and  fou  the  dubf, 
Ah !  waes  nic! 

A'  clatty,  squill  tin'  through  a  glass, 
He  ginied,  *  lYaith  a  bonnic  lass!' 
He  tbouglit  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  braaa, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

Slie  bade  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig^ 
Tlie  sodger  no  to  strut  sae  big, 
The  lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig, 

The  fool  cried,  *  Tehee, 

I  kcnt  that  I  could  never  fail!' 
She  prined  the  di»h-clout  till  his  t&il. 
And  cooled  hint  wi'  a  water-pail. 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

G<)0<1  Ni'jhtf  and  Joy  "bevn?  yea*, 

^rhls  song  Is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  mootli  of  aa  aged 

chieftain.] 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi*  ye  a' ; 

Your  hannlcss  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 
May  life's  fell  blasts  out  owro  ye  blawl 

In  sorrow  may  ye  never  part  I 
My  Hpirit  live'^,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

Til  3  niountain-fin»  now  blaze  in  rain  : 
Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done. 

And  in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again  I 

WTien  on  yon  muir  our  gallant  clan 

Krae  boasting  fucs  their  banners  tore, 
Wha  showed  himself  a  better  man, 

Or  fiercer  waved  the  red  claymore  ! 
'  But  when  in  peace — ^then  mark  me  there— 

When  through  the  glen  the  wanderer  caine^ 
I  gave  him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

I  gave  iaoi  iicre  a  welcome  hame. 


The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun  liear; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  ave  hae  heart  to  feeL 
So,  ere  1  set,  I'll  see  you  shine, 

I'll  see  you  triumph  ere  I  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  jon  minti-* 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  m'  you  a'« 


[TU  ffis^  Street  of  JSdMmrgki 
CFrom  *  EAlnbnxsfa,  or  the  AnelcBt  Rogpalty.'] 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  riae. 
Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  akiea ; 
There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 
The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  in  air; 
There,  aa  you  acale  the  atcpa  with  toilaome  treads 
The  dripping  barrel  madifiea  your  head ; 
Thence,  as  i^own  the  giddy  round  you  wheel, 
A  rising  porter  greets  you  with  his  creel  1 
Here,  in  these  chambers,  ever  dull  and  dark. 
The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark, 
Who,  clod  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread. 
Trembled  at  opening  caaementa  overhead ; 
But  when  in  aafety  at  her  porch  he  trod, 
He  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twisted  rod. 
No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet. 
Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 
But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill. 
And  picked  their  steps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 
Then,  at  the  Cross,  each  joined  the  motley  mob— 
•  How  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  ^•*,  Bob  I' 
Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  all  retired. 
And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired. 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  lore ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bai^in  drove ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wino  the  writer  jieuned  the  will ; 
And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  a  yilL 
•  •  « 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort. 
Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport 
There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  la  driren ; 
Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  curae  is  given. 
There,  on  the  pavement,  mystic  forms  are  chalked. 
Defaced,  renewed,  delayed — ^but  never  balked ; 
There  romping  Mias  the  rounded  alate  may  drop. 
And  kick  it  out  with  peraevering  hop. 
There,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand, 
Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  read^  hand, 
And,  wading  through  tho  puddlo  with  slow  pact. 
Watch  in  aolicitude  the  doubtful  race ! 
And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boait^ 
Vault  in  succeaaion  o'er  eiich  wooden  poet. 
Or  a  bold  atripling,  noted  for  his  mi^ht, 
Heada  the  array,  and  rulea  the  mimic  fight. 
From  hand  and  sling  now  fly  tho  whizzing  ttoneiy 
Unheeded  broken  heads  and  broken  bones. 
The  rival  hosts  in  dose  engagement  mix. 
Drive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  sticks. 
The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mothcr'a  feara 
Ring  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 
Her  prayer  ia  heard ;  the  order  quick  ia  sped, 
And,  from  that  oorpa  which  hapless  Porteoua  led, 
A  brave  detachment,  probably  of  two, 
Ruah,  like  two  kitea,  upon  the  warlike  crew. 
Who,  struggling,  like  the  fabled  froga  and  mice. 
Are  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 
But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  varioua  garb- 
There  vice  begina  to  form  her  rankling  barb ; 
The  germ  of  gambling  sprouts  in  pit<£-and-toM^ 
And  brawl,  successive,  tells  disputed  loaa. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  whirling  halfpence  pass. 
And,  evexT  copper  gone,  they  fly  to  brass. 
Those  polished  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat. 
And  brilliant  shine  upon  some  youth  of  note, 
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And  t^  mooD  thai  4mIb  «1m  d^  ■»  4m» 

Like  ft  fowdtn  boir,  or  *  ^bjibIiii  ■■&» 

Skall  wear  ftwij,  aad  be  imd  mm  bait. 

And  the  Migdi  dMiU  mifl  thffB  twraUing  «1m  air, 

Bui  Imme^  luig  ■lUr  Uilh  aiglit  and  day. 

When  tEmm  aad  tlie  worid  hava  aalyw  awi^ ; 

When  Um  dbuMT  luM  fBoe  to  hia  waeaoma  dooBf 

KUmenj  ahaU  mile  in  etanal  bloom!* 
•^  •  •  • 

Tlien  KilmoT  bantd  again  to  aae 
The  friendi  die  had  left  in  bar  own  cuiuiirjr% 
To  tell  of  the  place  iHieie  die  had  been. 
And  the  glorieo  that  laj  in  the  land  nnwiim 
With  distant  mmie,  toft  and  deep, 
Th<T  lulled  Kilmenj  ioimd  aalem ; 
And  when  die  awakened,  die  lay  her  lane, 
All  hipped  with  flowen  in  the  greenwood  wane. 
When  leTen  lang  yean  had  oome  and  fled. 
When  grief  waa  calm  and  hope  waa  dead. 
When  acaree  waa  remembered  Kilmenjr's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kiimeny  came  hamal 
And  oh,  her  beaii^  waa  fair  to  aee, 
But  atiU  and  uteadfaat  waa  her  ee; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  nerer  declare, 
For  there  waa  no  pride  nor  paasion  there ; 
And  the  aoft  dcatre  of  maiden's  een. 
In  that  mild  fi^e  could  nerer  be  aeen. 
Heraeymar  waa  the  lily  flowcTi 
And  her  cheek  the  moaa-roite  in  the  shower; 
And  her  Toice  like  the  distant  melodye, 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loT^  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keeped  alar  frae  the  haunts  m  men. 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sinr. 
To  suck  the  flowen  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  whererer  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cneered ; 
The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled. 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aueath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  ere  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sun^ 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  derotion. 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 
The  wild  beai^  of  the  forest  came, 
Broke  from  their  bugfats  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  goved  around,  channed  and  amazed ; 
Eren  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gaaed. 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pdn 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  lereret  ran ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung. 
And  the  meri  and  the  maris  forhooyed  their  yoong ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  ere  in  a  sinless  world  I 
When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gaae^ 
Kiimeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 
There  laid  h^  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 
And  Kiimeny  on  earth  was  nerer  mair  seen  I 

To  aeOomd  of  IBll. 

How  lorelpr  is  this  wildered  scene. 
As  twilight  from  her  raults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  greeny 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  I 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  heifdit, 
Like  shsdowB,  scoops  the  yielding  sky  I 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 
*Dread  tiareller  of  immensity  t 


JIUdtkBehafll 
Shred  from  the  pall  of  i^eey  iif«B^ 
That  fladieflt  in  eeleatial  nle, 
Broad  peuMNi  of  the  KS«  oC  Hi 


Art  thoQ  the  fli^  of  wo  and  death, 
F^m  angel's  ensign-staff  nnfuriad  t 

Art  thou  tM  standard  of  his  wrath 
Wared  o'er  a  sordid  siafiil  woridl 

Mo,  from  tiiat  pun  peUneld  beam. 
That  ent  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem 

No  latent  eril  we  can  deem. 
Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  ^rooal 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire. 
Thy  streaming  loco  so  lorely  pale«> 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  duet. 
Stranger  of  hearen,  I  bid  thee  haU! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  theee  thonaand  yea 
Why  sou^t  these  polar  paths  again, 

F^m  wilderness  of  i^owing  spheres. 
To  fling  thy  resture  o'er  the  wain  t 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Mill^  Waj^ 
And  ranishest  from  human  new, 

A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  raj 
Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  bfoa  I 

0 1  on  thy  n^id  prow  to  glide  1 
To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee^ 

And  plough  the  twinkling  stan  aside. 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  aial 

To  brush  the  emben  from  the  sun. 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll  I 

Stranger  of  hearen !  0  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  Mam; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam  I 

And  long,  long  may  thy  sil\-er  ray 
Our  northern  ardi  at  ere  adorn ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom  I 

When  the  Kye  comet  Home, 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whbtle  through  the  glen, 
111  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtien  dinna  ken ; 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  namel 
rris  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

\Mien  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Tween  the  gloamin  and  Uie  miik| 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

"Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet, 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
'TIS  not  on  couch  of  relret. 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great — 
"Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  nam^ 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  com^  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  neat 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see. 
And  on  the  topmost  bough, 

0,  a  happy  oird  is  he! 

a  It  was  reckoned  by  insnj  that  this 
irtddi  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  SaTloar. 
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wnxuM  mm  Amu 


A  Wd  Sked  amd  a  Fkmmg  Smu 

A  wet  aheet  aod  &  flowing  ma, 

A  wind  that  follows  (Mt, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rattling  Mii]^ 

And  bends  the  gillnat  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gaUant  mast,  mj  boTiL 

WhUe,  like  the  eagle  five, 
Awaj  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leavw 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 

I  heard*a  fair  one  ciy ; 
But  giTe  to  me  the  snoring  breesi^ 

And  white  wares  heaving  high ; 
And  white  wares  hearing  high,  mj  boji^ 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  mooo^ 

And  lightning  in  y<m  cloud ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners, 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  fne — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is^ 

Our  heritage  the 


My  Name  0. 

Red  rowB  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  bzae, 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie  O, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  stonily 

rU  gang  and  see  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

Mr  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  0, 
She  nolds  my  heart  in  lore's  dear  bandi^ 

And  naue  can  do't  but  Nanie  0. 

In  pieachinff  time  sae  meek  she  standi, 

Sise  saintly  and  sae  bonnie  0, 
I  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace. 

For  thieving  looks  at  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

The  world's  in  lore  with  Nanie  0; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  weaf 

That  wadna  lore  my  Nanie  0. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  mr  heart, 

When  dancing  she  mores  finely  0 ; 
I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes. 

They  sparkle  sae  divinely  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  O ; 

The  flower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0 ; 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  lan£  brown  hair, 

And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  O. 

Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight. 

O'er  Tiuwald-top  lo  bonnie  0, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  O ; 

Naue  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  0 ; 
Tlie  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon. 

They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  01 

The  Pod's  Bridal^Day  Song, 

0 1  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun. 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoaiy  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
Kor  moments  between  sighis  and  tear»— 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain, 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  rain — 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flovrs 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes. 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  frwn  that. 


Ev«n  while  I  moM^  1  tee  thee  til 

In  maiden  Uoom  and  matnm  wi^— 

Fair,  gentle  at  when  first  I  taad. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedaler  mood ; 

Tei  my  hsiart  lei^  at  fond  for  thee 

At  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tret^ 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thongM  te  motn 

Set  on  Uieseaan  hour  too  soon ; 

Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew, 

Whenlookt  were  fond  and  wovdt  iran  §&w» 

llMNigh  I  tee  nniling  at  thr  feet 
Fire  tont  and  ae  fair  daatfater  tweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  mrth-ttme  woet 
Hare  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rota 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  oome  down  like  dewt  aDioii|^t| 
With  gleamt  of  deep  enthusiast  thoai^t, 
And  fimcy  in  her  hearen  flies  free — 
They  oome,  my  lore,  they  come  flrem  tliea. 

0,  when  more  thought  we  gare  of  old 

To  silrer  than  some  giro  to  gold ; 

Twat  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower  I 

Twat  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  erace  my  Jean, 

While  rirers  flow  and  woioos  are  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  OQ|^t, 
Orare  moments  of  sedater  thought — 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  ni^t 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower, 
0,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  rvsolre  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  |han  words  can  ^eak : 
I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that't  not  dirine. 

WILLIAM  TBNNAMT. 

In  1812  appeared  a  tingular  mock  heroic  poem, 
Aiuter  Fair^  written  in  the  oUaoa  rima  ttanza,  tince 
made  to  popular  by  Byron  In  hit  Beppo  and  Dbn 
Juan.  The  tufaject  wat  the  marriage  of  Maggie 
Lauder,  the  famout  heroine  of  Scottish  tong,  bat 
the  aathor  wrote  not  for  the  multitode  familiar 
with  Maggie't  ruttic  glory.  He  aimed  at  pleating 
the  admirers  of  that  refined  oonrentional  poetry, 
half  serious  and  sentimental,  and  half  ludicrous 
and  tatirical  which  wat  cultirated  by  Bern!,  Ariotto, 
and  the  lighter  poett  of  Italy.  Thero  wat  clattic 
imagery  on  familiar  subiects — supemataral  ma- 
chinery (as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lively 
and  fanciful  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  teemed  to  carry  the  author  oTer  the  mott 
perilous  ascents,  and  hit  wit  and  ttOMsy  wero  rarely 
at  fault.  Such  a  pleatant  tparkling  rolume,  in  a 
style  then  unhackneved.  was  sure  of  racoest.  *  An- 
ster  Fair'  told  rapidly,  and  hat  tince  been  often  re- 
published. The  aathor,  William  Tbnnant,  is  a 
native  of  Anstnither,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
studied  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  taught 
himself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  1813  with  an  appointment  at  parith  tchoulniatter, 
to  which  wat  attached  a  salary  of  L.40  per  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  conferred  on  Mr  Abraham 
Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  who  being  a  scholar  and 
man  of  yirtoe^  wat  *  proyided  with  a  handaooM  in- 
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come  of  L.28  m-jmr,  whidi,  howwrer,  he  could  not 
make  a  gremt  ilfare  with,  beoMue  he  Uved  in  a  dewr 
country,  and  wa«  a  little  encambeied  with  a  wife  and 
•ix  children.'  The  anthor  ci  •  Anster  Fair*  haa  tince 
been  appointed  to  a  more  digible  and  becoming 
iitaation— teacher  of  daaaical  and  oriental  langoagea 
in  Dollar  Inititatlon,  and,  more  reeentlr,  a  profeasor 
in  St  Mary's  college,  StAndrewi.  He  haa  pabUshed 
iome  other  poetical  worka-Hii  tragedy  on  the  itonr  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  poema,  the  Tkame  of  Fife^ 
and  the  Dinging  Down  pf  <Ae  CaikedraL  It  waa 
aaid  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  that  he  to<^  moat  of  the 
flgoret  in  hia  pictures  IhHn  liTing  charactera  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  femiliar  to  him  hi  his  youth:  it  is 
more  cerUin  that  Mr  Tennant's  poems  are  all  on 
native  subjecta  in  the  same  district  Indeed,  their 
strict  locality  has  been  against  their  popularity; 
but  *  Anster  Fair'  is  the  moat  diversified  and  richlv 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  being  an  animated, 
witty,  and  agreeable  poenu  it  haa  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  ia  our  language.  The 
Monks  and  GianiM  of  Mr  Frere  (published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Whistlecrait),  from  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  hia  Beppo,  did  not  appear  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tennant's  poem.  Of  the  higher 
and  more  poetical  parU  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  we  sub- 
join a  specimen  ^— 

I  wish  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fountained  Ida, 

That  I  might  thence,  in  holy  ferTour,  greet 

The  bri^t-gowned  Morning  tripping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun'n  gloiy-buskined  leet 
Walk  on  the  blue  ware  of  the  JEgetm  tide. 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 

The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fur! 

The  saffron-elbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  hearen  canaries  in  her  jewelled  shoes. 

And  throws  o'er  KcUy-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindlv  dews ; 

And  nerer,  since  she  first  began  to  hop 

Up  hearen 's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

As  shines  the  merry  dawn  of  Anster  market^y. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold. 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye. 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  hearen  with  woolly  gold, 

Wheraon  are  happy  an^ls  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthme  flowers  enrolled. 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  lisht  of  God, 

Flung  from  the  blessed   East  oW  the  fair  Earth 
abroad. 

The  feir  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range^ 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  graiiee. 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-ffold  seem ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  uUows,  dumge 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leares  and  sprays, 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty 
rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skylarks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne, 
Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering ; 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheer^y  sing ; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  raHeyn  round, 

As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
sound. 


For  whcB  the  first  undoping  rav  «m  flu 
On  Anster  Steeplers  swaUow-uriMwrin: 
Ito  bell  and  all  the  bells  around 


mng 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  withoat »  stop ; 
For,  toilinsly,  eaeh  bitter  beadle  swong^ 

Eren  tiU  he  smoked  with  sweat,  his  frsasj  lops^ 
And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushenng  in 
The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  tinUe-tanUiqg  dbL 

And,  firom  our  steeple'^  pinnade  ootsprsad. 
The  town's  long  colours  fiare  and  up  on  1—^ 

Whose  anchor,  buixoned  fair  in  green  and  red. 
Curls,  pliant  to  each  breexe  thai  whistles  by; 

Whilst  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  bead 
Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  haibour  lie. 

Streams  the  red  nodeiy  of  fiags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  Fair. 

The  description  of  the  herdne  ia  equally  paMJonati 
and  imaginative : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Morning^  blithesome  star. 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  beams^ 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  In  her  ear. 
New-washed,  and  doubly  fulgent  from  the  atreams 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  afar. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  as  she  gleams ; 

So  shone  the  stately  form  of  Maggie  Lauder, 

And  so  the  admiring  crowds  pay  homage  and  applaud 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  person  into  grace, 

And  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 
Endearingly  with  whip's  green  silken  lace, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  court  such  kind  rebuke^ 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace), 

IW  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  arm 

Had  power  a  bmtish  lout  to  unbratify  and  charm  I 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays  I 

Compart  with  it,  old  Sharon's  vale,  o'eigrown 
w  ith  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise ; 

For  why!  Her  flue  with  heaven's  own  roses  shons^ 
Mocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  ease ; 

And  he  tlwt  gaxed  with  cold  unsmitten  soul. 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  beneath 
thePoU 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiry  gold. 
Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  danglings 

And  on  each  hair,  so  harailess  to  behold, 
A  lovor's  soul  hung  mercilessly  strangling; 

The  piping  silly  aephyis  vied  to  unfold 
The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangliq^ 

And  thrid  in  sport  tliese  lover-noosing  snares. 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  goldsn  hain. 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  palace,  where 

A  dioir  of  lightsome  Graces  frisk  and  dance  ; 
What  object  drew  her  gaxe,  how  mean  soe'er. 

Got  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance ; 
Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  the  unaware 

Did  the  dear  witchexr  of  her  eye  elance  I 
nVas  such  a  thrilling,killing,  keen  regards- 
May  Heaven  from  such  a  look  preserve  each  tendsr 
bard! 

So  on  she  rode  in  viigin  majesty, 
Charminff  the  thin  dead  air  to  kiss  her  lips. 

And  with  the  li^t  and  grandeur  of  her  eye 
Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  eclipse ; 

While  round  her  presence  clustering  far  and  nigh. 
On  horseback  some,  with  silver  spurs  and  whips. 

And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  dazzling  buckles. 

Attended  knightSL  and  lairdik  and  clowns  with  horay 
knueklea. 

Ane 


His  humoTir  ind  Ihrelj  oharaoteriflic  Minting  are 
well  diipiayed  in  tlw  aoooiint  of  the  dilwrent  parties 
who,  gay  and  fantasfeio,  flock  to  the  fair,  aa  Cbaooer't 
pilgrims  did  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas-A-Becket 
The  following  Ynrses  describe  the  men  from  the 
north : — 

Comes  next  from  Boss-ahire  and  from  Sutherland 
The  homy-knnckled  kilted  Highlandman : 

From  where  upon  the  rocky  Caithness  strand 
Breaks  the  loi^  wftTO  that  at  the  Pole  hegan, 

And  where  LochniM  from  her  prolific  sand 
Her  herrings  gires  to  feed  each  bordering  clan, 

Arrire  the  brogue-shod  men  of  generous  eye, 

Plaided  and  breechless  all,  with  Esau's  haiiy  thi^^ 

They  come  not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks, 
Or  foray  on  the  banks  of  Fortha's  firth ; 

Claymore  and  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe. 
Are  left  to  rust  abore  the  smoky  hearth ; 

Their  only  arms  are  bagpipes  now  and  sacks ; 
Their  teeth  are  set  most  desperately  for  mirth } 

And  at  their  broad  and  sturdy  backs  are  hung 

Great  wallets,  crammed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 
and  cold  tongue. 

Kor  staid  Away  the  Islanders,  that  lie 
To  bufiet  of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed ; 

From  Jura,  Arran,  Barra,  Uiat,  and  Skye, 

Piping  they  come,  unshared,  mibreecbed,  unhosed ; 

And  from  that  Isle,  whose  abbey,  structured  high. 
Within  its  precincts  holds  dead  kings  enclosed, 

Wliere  St  Columba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

Gowned  round  with  flaming   fire    upon  the   spire 
astraddle. 

Next  frx>m  the  far-fiuned  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
(Sweet  Aprr  I  with  crops  of  ruddy  damtiels  blest, 

That,  shooting  up,  and  waxing  (at  and  fair. 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  went !) 

And  from  Dumfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock  (where 
Are  night-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 

Blithely  they  nde  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 

In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  their  asses'  backs. 

Close  at  their  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag. 
Or  humbly  riding  asses'  backbone  bsie. 

Come  Glasgow's  merchants,  each  with  monef-bag. 
To  purchase  Dutch  lintseed  at  Anster  Fau^— 

Sagacious  fellows  all,  who  well  may  brag 
Of  Tirtuous  industiy  and  talents  rare ; 

The  accomplished  men  o'  the  counting-room  oonfest, 

And  fit  to  crack  a  joke  or  aigue  with  the  best. 

Nor  keep  their  homes  the  Borderers,  that  star 
Where  purls  the  Jed,  and  Esk,  and  little  Uddd, 

Hen  that  can  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play, 
And  wake  the  unsober  spirit  of  the  fiddle ; 

Arowed  freebooters,  that  hare  many  a  day 

Stolen  sheep  and  cow,  yet  nerer  owned  they  did  ill ; 

Great  rogues,  for  surs  that  wight  is  but  a  rogue 

That  blots  the  eighth  command  from  Moses'  deoblogne. 

And  some  of  them  in  sloop  of  tany  side. 

Come  from  North-Berwick  harbour  sailing  out ; 

Others,  abhorrent  of  the  sickening  tide. 
Hare  ta'en  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about. 

And  eastward  now  from  long  Kinaldy  ride. 
Slugging  on  their  slow-gaited  asses  stout. 

While  danp^ling  at  their  Wks  are  bacpipes  hung. 

And  dangling  hangs  a  tale  on  ereiy  nymer's  tongue. 


WiLLiAX  MoTHEBWSLL  (1797-1835)  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  bat,  after  his  eleTenth  year,  was  brought 
np  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Paisley.  At  the 
ife  of  twenty-one,  he  was  amxnnted  deputy  to  the 
gberiff-derk  at  thift  lova.   fit  Miiy  tmoad  a  knre 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miaceUany 
entitled  the  Harp  qf  Bm^nmakin,  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian rBScanin 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foob  suppose 

dirided  with  the  nrase  the  empire  of  Motherwell's 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  nnnsoaQy  flunHiar  ac- 

auaintance  with  the  eariiy  history  of  our  natire 
terature,  particnlariy  in  the  depMtment  of  tndi* 
tionaiT  poetry.  The  resnhs  of  this  emditioo  ap- 
poared  in  Mmttnla^  AmeiaU  amd  Modem  (18S7X  ^ 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  preftoed  1^  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  whk:h  must  be  tiie  basis  of  all 
friture  inTestigations  into  the  sulgeot  IntheihUow- 
ing  year  he  became  editor  of  a  week^  jovmal  in 
Fadsky,  and  estahUslied  a  magaane  there,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  of  his  happiest  poetical  eflh- 
sions.  The  talent  and  spirit  which  m  eTineed  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  adrandng 
him  to  the  more  important  ofllce  of  condneting  the 
Glasgow  Courier,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
till  Ms  death.  In  183S  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  rolume.  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Boms ;  and  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  TannidiiU,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  df  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight  The  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rendered  him 
very  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  frienda.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefiuigahle,  and 
truthfriL  As  a  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  his  own  inclinations  kd 
him  to  prefer  the  chiviirous  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

Jeanie  Mmrittm, 

IVe  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  wesl| 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  nerer,  nerer  can  forget 

The  lure  of  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

Mav  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  lure  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  byeane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  I 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  sant,  saut  tsan^ 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idlr  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  lurit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — sad  time ! — twa  bairns  al  schnk^ 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  I 
"Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  lai^  bink. 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  disd^ 

Remembered  erer  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  ailen  yet^ 
When  sitting  on  that  bink, 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loo( 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  pags^. 
Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

0  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  schule-weans,  lau^iin',  said^ 

We  olesked  thspther  haae  I 
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And  mind  j«  o'  the  8«tard*jfl 
(The  Mhule  then  fluul't  at  noonX 

When  we  imn  ftiF  to  ipeel  the  hraei 
The  broomj  bnet  o*  June  t 

M J  hend  rim  round  and  immd  •bodti 

Mj  heart  flown  like  » len, 
Ab  ane  bj  nne  the  thochts  nuh  heck 

O'  tchule>time  end  o*  thee. 
Oh,  moniin*  life  I  oh,  moniin'  luTe  I 

Oh,  lichtaome  dajs  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  heazt^ 

Like  tlmmer  bloMomi,  sprang  1 

0  mind  ye,  lure,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deaTin'  dineome  toun. 

To  wander  b^  the  green  burndde^ 

And  hear  ita  water  croon  1 
The  limmer  leares  hung  owre  our  headii 

The  flowers  bumt  round  our  feet. 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wud 

Hie  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wud. 

Hie  bum  sung  to  the  trsesi 
And  we  with  Naturs's  heart  in  tune^ 

Concerted  harmonies; 
And  on  the  knows  abune  the  bunii 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o*  joj,  till  haith 

Wi'  Tera  gladness  grat  1 

Aje,  aje,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Teari  trinkled  doun  your  cheek,        ^ 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  jet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  I 
lliat  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh.and  younc, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — ^unsung  I 

1  marrel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 

As  doselr  twined  wi'  earliest  thochti 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  t 
Oh  1  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  1  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit- 

Wi*  dieamings  o*  langsyne  f  . 

Fre  wandered  eaHt,  I've  wandered  west, 

I'to  bome  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderingn,  far  or  near, 

Ye  nerer  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  trarels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

Hie  lure  o'  life  s  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
IVe  nerer  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o*  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygaue  days  and  me  I 

l%e  Midnighi  Wind. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh, 
Like  some  sweet  plaiutire  meG>dy 

Of  aces  lone  gone  by : 
It  spesks  a  tsle  of  other  years— 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  di^— 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears, 

And  lores  that  mouldering  lie  I 


Ifeonftillyl  oh,  monnilally 

Hiis  midnight  wind  doth  mean  ; 
It  stirs  some  diord  of  msoMiy 

In  each  dull  heavy  tooeu 
The  Toioes  of  tlM  much-lored  de»d 

Seem  floating  thereupott— 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  perished 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Moomfiillyl  oh,  moonflilly 

This  midnight  wind  doth  awell. 
With  its  quaint  pensiTe  minstrelsy, 

Hope's  passionate  fhieweU 
To  the  dreamyjoys  of  early  yaan^ 

Ere  yet  gtwrt  canker  feu 
On  the  heiurt's  bloom — ay,  well  may  tem 

Start  at  that  parting  kn^  1 


Sword  Chtmtqfl%onttmlUmiL 

"Tu  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  mere; 
Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  oouise,  tracking  the  deer; 
"Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  blsick  stewl  or  pay, 
Thouffh  sweltoing  it  gallop  a  long  summei's  day, 
Whi<a  mete  forth  the  lordships  I  challenge  as  rnins; 

Ha  I  hal  'tis  the  good  brand 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand, 
Ihat  can  their  broad  marches  and  nomben  define. 

Lakd  GitbeI  I  kiss  thee. 


Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillen  of  earth, 
Oaping,  ask  me  what  lordships  I  owned  at  my  birtli  * 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute  when  I  pmnt  with  mj 

swonl 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  shouting;  *  There  sm  I 

lord  I' 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  valley,  sad 

stream, 

Trambling,  bow  to  my  swmj. 
In  the  fierce  battle  fray. 
When  the  star  that  rules  fate  is  this  faldtion'i  red 

Might  GiteeI  I  kiss  thee. 


rre  heard  great  harps  sounding  in  htaTe  bower  sad 
haU;  ^  '-         —^ 

I've  drank  the  sweet  muric  that  brieht  lips  let  fSUl ; 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood,  and  heanl  small  birds  siog; 
But  awa;f  with  this  idle  and  cold  iaivoningi 
The  music  I  Ioto  is  the  shout  of  the  brare. 

The  yell  of  the  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wields  death's  ricU%  and  gsmen  tit 
grave. 

JotGiveeI  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thy  lightning  hath  known. 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  horrors  have  shwa 
Great  sword  of  my  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hand  1 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deqi  on  the  stranger^  rea 

strand, 
And  won  him  the  gloiy  of  undying  song. 
Keen  cleaver  of  say  crests, 
Shan  piercer  of  broad  bremsts, 
Orim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  scourge  of  the  strong! 
Famb  OivBBl  I  kiss  thee. 


I 


In  a  love  more  abidinc  than  that  the  heart  knows 
For  maiden  more  lovely  than  summer's  firit  ros^ 
My  heart's  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  for  thee; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou'rt  dancing.with  mc^ 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  battle  field, 

Where  armour  is  ringing, 

And  noble  blood  sprinnng. 
And  doven,  yawn  helmet,  stout  hauberk,  and  sUeld. 

Dbatb  Oivbe!  I  kiss  thee. 
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The  smile  of  ft  maidsn*!  ere  foon  may  depwi; 
And  light  is  the  fiuth  of  ftir  womaii's  heart ; 
Chang^ttl  as  light  clouds,  and  wajwaid  as  wind. 
Be  the  passions  that  gOTem  weak  woman's  mind* 
But  thj  metal's  as  trae  as  its  polish  is  bright : 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Thj  lore  will  not  slumber; 
But|  starlike,  bums  fiercer  the  darker  the  ni^t. 

Hba&t  QladdsxuI  I  kiss  thee. 

M  J  kindred  hare  perished  br  war  or  by  ware ; 
Now,  childless  and  sireless,  I  long  for  the  graTe. 
When  tibe  path  of  our  gloiy  is  shadowed  in  death. 
With  me  tnon  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heath ; 
Tlioa  wilt  rest  on  mj  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 

While  harps  shall  be  rinf;ing, 

And  Scalds  shall  be  sinnng 
Tlie  deeds  we  hare  done  in  our  old  narlev  day. 

Bono  QiTEE  I  I  kiss  thaa. 


BOBXBT  nCOUL 

RoBXBT  NicoLL  (1814-1837)  was  a  young  man  of 
high  promise  and  amiable  dispositions,  who  cnlti- 
T«ted  literature  amidst  many  discoumgementa.    He 
was  a  natiTe  of  AuchtergaTon,  in  Porthshixe.    After 
pacsing  through  a  series  of  humble  employments, 
during  which  he  steadily  cultiTated  his  mind  by 
reading  and  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Leieds  Timet,  a  weekly  paper  representing  the 
extreme  of  the  liberal  class  of  opinions.  He  wrote  as 
one  of  the  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  hare 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  animated  by  uie  pure  lore  of 
his  species,  and  zeal  for  what  he  thought  their,  in- 
terests ;  but,  amidst  a  struggle  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
were  rapidly  giring  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption became  gradually  apparent     The  poet 
died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regrettea  l^ 
ti^e  numerous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  Tirtues 
had  drawn  around  him.   Nicoirs  poems  are  short 
occasional  pieces  and  songs — ^the  latter  much  in- 
ferior to  his  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
mral  imagery  and  fanqy. 

We  are  BreAren  a\ 

A  happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be, 
If  men,  when  the^re  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha*, 
*  Come,  gi'o  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a*.' 

I  ksn  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight. 
When  to  'gree  would  make  alxxly  cosie  an'  right, 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava. 
To  say,  '  Gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'.' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine. 
And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine ; 
But  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
8ae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 


We  lore  the  same  nmmer  day,  sunny  and  fair ; 
Hamel  oh,  how  we  lore  it,  an'  a'  that  are  therel 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw— 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

FlraU  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  buth. 
An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be  death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa' : 
C<«ie,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

ThaitghUqfHi 


The  knare  ye  would  soom,  the  unfaithfu'  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth  on  your  side ; 
8ae  would  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  Talue  a  straw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

Te  would  seom  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or  man ; 
/  hand  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  afi^ions,  an'  a' ; 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

Tour  mother  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  roe  what  mithers  can  do ; 
We  are  ane  high  an'  laigh,  an'  we  shouldna  be  t^tki 
6ae  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 


HLdi  thoughts  I 
The^  come  and  co. 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  "»^Mfn, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladnev 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come- 
When  the  cTe's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum— 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky. 
Watch  orer  all  with  soft  and  loring  eye- 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river. 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forffottm  whole. 
And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul  1 
HijriithonglitsI 
Th^  are  with  me, 

when,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thr  morning  melodv 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  ponrest. 
When  the  voung  sunbeams  glance  among  the  tree»— 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  be«H^ 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  &vourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  I-~ 
Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nature^  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity, 
TUl  all  is  gloiy 
And  joy  to  me  S 
His^  thoughts! 
ThOT  are  my  own 

when  I  am  resting  on  a  mountain's  bosom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  hats  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  bloa- 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow-* 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  amonf  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne ; 
Where  blue-beU  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell. 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heart ; 
Heaven  is  before  m^~ 
God  1  Thou  art  J 
Hijdithon(^htsI 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened  ; 
They  come  to  bless, 
Aifter  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  whioi  we  all  inherit)^ 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunshine^ 
A  winged  thought,  which  bids  us  not  repine! 


Clbb 


In  jo^  And  glftdncM, 
In  mirth  and  Mdnm, 
Cani«  signs  and  tokens ; 
Life's  angel  brings 
Upon  its  wings 
Those  bright  communings 

The  soul  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  heaTcn 
So  pure  and  deep  t 

is  supposed  to  haTe  been  the  last,  ( 
last,  of  NiooU's  ocnnposltioas.] 


The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grass. 
Through  which  the  modest  daisy  blushing  peepa ; 

The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 
A  warinc  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps ; 

But  I,  who  lore  them  all,  shall  nerer  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  leal 

The  sun  shines  Bweetly — sweeter  maj  it  shine  I— 
Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  daj ; 

It  cheen  lone  hearts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 
Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray  I 

Woods  I  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  waT«^ 

Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave  1 

These  words  hare  shaken  mighty  human  soul»^ 
Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  they  sound — 

E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 
The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 

Tet  wherefore  tremble  t    Can  the  soul  decay  t 

Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  iade 
away! 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  t 

Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part- 
Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper  bliss  1 

Who  gave  us  these  1    What  are  they!    Soul,  in  thet 

iiie  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality  I 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality. 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour ; 
I  have  a  hope,  a  faith — from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away—why  should  I  start  and  fear  f 

If  I  have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field. 
Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better  there! 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  jrield 
Something  of  good  and  beauty — something  ' 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality. 

May  I  not  love  them  all,  and  better  all  enjoy! 

A  change  from  wo  to  joy — ^from  earth  to  heaven, 
Deatii  gives  me  this — it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  aso  from  mine  were  riven 
May  meet  a^in !    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shme  on !  be  glad :  days  brighter  far 

Are  stretdied  before  my  eyes  ^than  those  of  mortals 
arel 

BOBEBT  GILFIIXAH. 

Tlkoagh  no  Scottish  poetry  besides  that  of  Bums 
attracts  attention  out  of  its  native  country,  there  is 
not  wanting  a  band  of  able  and  wann-hearted  men 
who  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  their  oountryiften.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Messrs  Rodoeb,  Baxxanttne, 
Veddeb,  and  Gray  :  a  high  place  in  the  class  is  due 
to  Mb  Robbbt  Gilfillan,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
whose  Poenu  and  Songa  have  passed  through  three 
editions.  The  songs  of  Mr  Gilflllan  are  marked  by 
gentle  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
Tersification,  which  mokes  them  eminently  intitable 
ftir  b^g  expressed  In  muiia 


Oh  I  why  left  I  my  hame  ! 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep! 
Oh  I  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  ! 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

^d  I  gaxe  across  the  sea, 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  ain  countrie  I 

Hie  palm-ti«e  waveth  high. 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs ; 
And,  to  the  Indian  maid. 

The  bulbul  sweetly  sings. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  1«% 
Kor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

0'  my  ain  oountrie  I 

Oh  I  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom. 
Nor  song  of  rei^wrs  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  com : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here, 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie ; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  I 

There's  a  hope  for  eveiy  wo. 

And  a  balm  for  evexy  pain. 
But  the  first  jovs  o'  our  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep^ 

And  a  path  across  the  sea ; 
But  the  weaiy  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie  I 

In  ihe  Da/jft  o'  Ltrngai/mtm 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  when  we  carles  were  yoan|^ 
An'  nae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had  sprung ; 
When  we  msde  our  ain  bannocks,  and  brewed  our  ain 

yiU. 
An' were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  ihehill ; 
0 1  the  thocht  o*  thae  days  gars  my  auld  heart  aye  fill! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  were  happy  and  free. 
Proud  lozds  on  the  land,  and  hines  on  the  sea ! 
To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kind, 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  vou  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the  wind  t 

In  the  days  o'  langsjme  we  ave  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  tbe  wild  braes  amang ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  and  our  lasses  looked  fine. 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shins ; 
01  where  is  the  Scotland  o'  bonnie  langsyne  I 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  ilka  elen  had  its  tale. 
Sweet  voices  were  neard  in  ilk  breath  o*  the  gale  ; 
An'  ilka  wee  bum  had  a  sang  o*  its  ain, 
As  it  trotted  alang  throu^  Uie  valley  or  plain  ; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  o'  streamlets  again  1 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  there  were  feasting  and  glei^ 
Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk  ee ;  [tm 

And  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  eild  seemed  ts 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  mom  'twas  miss : 
0 1  the  days  o'  langsyne — 0 1  the  days  o*  langsynci 


The  BtUi  o'  QaSawaf. 

[By  Thomas  Cmmlngfasm.] 

[Thomss  Cnimlngham  was  the  senior  of  his 
by  some  years,  and  was  a  eopkras  author  In 
though  with  an  nndistlBguIshed  namev  long 
of  the  Lives  of  the  British  Painten  was  known. 
1834.3 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blithe  and  gay, 
I  met  my  Julia  haineward  gaun  i 

The  Unties  chantit  on  the  spray. 
The  lammies  loupit  on  the  lawn ; 
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Ou  ilk*  howm  tlie  iward  was  mawn. 

The  braes  wi*  gowans  biukit  braw, 
And,  gloamin'a  plaid  o'  frav  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o'  Gallowa'. 

Wi*  music  wild  the  woodlands  rang. 

And  fragrance  winged  alang  the  Imi 
As  down  we  sat  the  floweis  amang« 

Upon  the  banks  o'  stately  Dee. 
Mjr  Julia's  anns  encircled  me, 

And  safiljr  slade  the  hours  awa*. 
Till  dawin  cooet  a  glimmerin'  ee 

Upon  the  hills  o'^Gallowa*. 

It  isna  owsen,  sheep,  and  kje^ 

It  isna  gowd,  it  isna  gear. 
This  lifted  ee  wad  hae,  quoth  I, 

The  warld's  drumlie  gloom  to  cheer* 
But  gi'e  to  me  mj  Julia  dear. 

Ye  powers  wha  row  this  yirthen  ba', 
And  0 1  sae  blithe  through  life  I'U  stav^ 

Ammg  the  hills  o*  Qallowa*. 

Whan  gloaniin'  daunen  up  the  hiH, 

And  our  gudeman  ca's  hame  the  yowee^ 
Wi*  her  I'll  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  muir  meandering  rowi ; 
Or,  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes, 

My  btrkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw. 
And  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howM^ 

The  Mill  and  dales  o'  Qallowa'. 
And  when  avid  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 

Her  rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains. 
Her  flowery  wilds  and  wimpling  rills. 

Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
Whare  friendship  dwells  and  freedom  reigns, 

Whare  heather  blooms  and  muircocks  craw, 
0!  dig  my  grare,  and  hide  my  banes 

Amang  the  hills  o*  Oallowa'. 

[By  Wniiam  Laidlaw.] 

[Wflllam  LaidlAw  Is  son  of  tbe  Ettrf ok  Shefdiad's  master  at 
Blackhouaa  All  who  have  reed  Lookhart's  Lifs  of  CiooCt, 
know  how  tAn&elj  Mr  Lmidlaw  was  oonnectad  with  the  IUiis> 
trfout  bsranst  of  Abbotrford.  He  was  his  companion  in  some 
of  his  cariy  wanderings,  his  friend  and  land-steward  in  ad- 
▼anoe^  years,  his  amanasiisis  In  the  oomposition  of  some  of 
hit  novels,  and  be  was  one  of  the  fow  who  watched  over  his 
last  nd  snd  painful  numients.  iMCfi  FlilHn*  Is  deserredly 
popular  for  Its  unafftated  tendemees  and  ifanpUolty.  In 
printing  the  aoog,  Hogg  added  the  last  lour  Unas  to  *  oomplate 
tbeetovy.*] 

Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tiee  was  fa'in. 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  ^ear. 
That  Lucy  rowed  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  m't. 

And  left  her  aula  maister  and  neibours  sae  dear : 
For  Lucy  had  served  i'  the  fflen  a'  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  pea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they^had  been  gude  till  her, 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

She  gaed  hj  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 

Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart  her  flittin'  to  see ; 
'  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !'  ^no'  Jamie,  and  ran  in ; 

The  gatherin'  tears  tnckled  fast  firae  her  te. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin*, 

*  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucyt'  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin'. 

And  Robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leares  amang. 

'  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter! 

And  what  gan  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  my  ee  t 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  bet 
Vm  jnat  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither ; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Naa  WOnil^r  tlia  <w&r  fik.*a  maa  ^tkrnk  fniA  mv  ml 


Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  daes  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  sae  me ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  noTer  forget  the  wae  blink  o'-  his  ee. 
Though  now  he  said  naethingbut  **  Fare  ye  weel«  Lucy !" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  apeak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  couldna  say  mair  but  just,  **  Pare  ye  weel,  Lucyt" 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  dronkit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie ;' — she  turned  and  she  lookit, 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  nerer  mair  sae. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerlestl 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum  I 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

lies  cauld  in  her  gmre,  and  will  nerer  return! 

Tkt  Brownie  ofBlednodL 

[By  wnUam  NIcholaon.]  * 

There  cfun  a  stranse  wisht  to  our  town-«&*. 
An'  the  fient  a  bmnr  did  him  ken ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  drwy,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  o'  the  west, 
When  the  drumly  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  straggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distieft. 
O,  sirs  I  'twas  Alken-drum. 

I  trow  the  bauldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  slower  till  their  lugs  did  crack. 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mumling  spak-^ 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  1 

0!  had  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fnght. 
As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  and  Uie  h|^ty 
And  graned  out,  Aiken-dram! 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail. 
The  lassie  swarfed,  loot  fa'  the  pail ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail. 
At  the  sight  o'  Aiken-dram. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  down  like  a  Test ; 
But  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nae  bard  ezprest, 
Nor  the  skimes  o'  Aiken-dram. 

Roun'  his  huiy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philabeg  o'  the  rashes  green. 
An'  his  knott^  knees  played  aye  knoit  between-* 
What  a  sight  was  Aiken-dram  I 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet. 
As  they  trailed  on  the  grun'  br his  taeless  feet; 
E'en  the  auld  gudeman  himsel'  did  sweaty 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

But  he  drew  a  score,  himsel'  did  sain. 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  was  gane; 
While  the  young  ane  closer  clasped  her  wean. 
And  tumed  firae  Aiken-drum. 

But  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  till  her  breath. 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  aff  scaith, 
Be  it  benshee,  b<>gle,  ghaist,  or  wraith— 
But  it  feared  na  Aiken-dram. 


<  His  presence  protect  ust'  quoth  the  auld  gud^ 
'  What  wad  ye,  whare  won  ye,  by  sea  or  bv  lan't 
I  conjure  re — speak — by  the  beuk  in  my  nan'  1* 
What  a  grane  ga'e  Aiken-drum  I 

'  I  liyed  in  a  Ian'  where  we  saw  nae  sky, 
I  dwalt  in  a  spot  where  a  bum  rins  na  by ; 
But  I'se  dwall  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  trjr^— 
HiiA  vm  wark  for  Aiken-dmui  t 
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rU  ahiel  ft'  your  tli«q»  i'  the  momin*  mine, 
I'll  beny' jour  cn^i  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 
An'  bft  &e  bftitnf  wi  an  unkenned  tnne^ 
If  ye'U  keep  pair  Aiken-dmm. 

Ill  lonp  the  linn  when  ye  ennnn  wnde, 
111  kirn  the  kirn,  nn'  Til  turn  the  brend ; 
An'  the  wildest  filly  that  erer  can  rede, 
I'bo  tame%'  quoth  Aiken-drum. 


To  wear  the  tod  frae  the  flock  on  the  fell. 
To  gather  the  dew  frae  the  heather  bell, 
An'  to  look  at  my  face  in  your  clear  crystal  well. 
Might  gi'e  pleasure  to  Aiken-dnun. 

Tse  seek  nae  ffuids,  gear,  bond,  nor  mark ; 
I  use  nae  beddin',  shoon,  nor  sark ; 
But  a  oogfu'  o'  brose  'tween  the  liKht  an'  dark 
Is  the  wage  o'  Aiken-dmm? 

Quoth  *e  wylie  auld  wife,  '  The  thing  speaks  weel ; 
Our  workers  are  scant — ^we  hae  routh  o'  meal ; 
Qif  he'U  do  as  he  says — ^be  he  man,  be  he  deU-<~ 
Wowl  we'll  tiy  this  Aiken-drum.' 

But  the  wenches  skirled, '  He's  no  be  here! 
His  eldritch  look  gars  us  swarf  wi'  fear ; 
An'  the  feint  a  ane  will  the  house  come  near. 
If  they  think  but  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

'  Puir  clipmaUbon  I  ye  hae  little  wit ; 
Is'tna  hallowmas  now,  an'  the  crap  out  vet  1' 
8ae  dbe  silenced  them  a'  wi'  a  stamp  o'  her  fit — 
'  Sit  yer  wa's  down,  Aiken-drum.' 

Roan'  a'  that  side  what  wark  was  dune 
By  the  streamer's  gleam,  or  the  glance  o'  the  moon ; 
A  woid,  or  a  wish,  an'  the  brownie  cam  sune^ 
Sae  helpfu'  was  Aiken-drum. 

On  Blednoch  banks,  an'  on  ciystal  Cree, 
For  mony  a  day  a  toiled  wight  was  he ; 
While  the  bairns  played  harmless  roun'  his  knee,  . 
Sae  social  was  Aiken-drum. 

But  a  new-made  wife,  fu'  o'  frippish  freaks. 
Fond  o'  a'  things  feat  for  the  five  first  weeks. 
Laid  a  mouldy  pair  o'  her  ain  man's  breeks 
By  the  brose  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Let  the  learned  decide  when  they  conrene. 
What  spell  was  him  an'  the  breeks  between ; 
For  fhie  that  day  forth  he  was  nae  mair  seen. 
An'  ssir-missed  was  Aiken-drum. 

He  was  heard  by  a  herd  gaun  by  the  ThricTe, 
Crying,  •  Lang,  lang  now  may  I  greet  an*  griere ; 
For,  Mas  I  I  hae  gotten  baitn  fee  an'  leare— 
0 1  luckless  Aiken-drum  1* 

Awa,  ye  wrangling  sceptic  tribe, 
Wi'  your  pros  an'  your  cons  wad  ye  decide 
"Gain  the  sponsible  roice  o'  a  hale  countiy  side. 
On  the  facts  iMut  Aiken-drum  I 

Though  the  '  Brownie  o'  Blednoch'  lang  be  gane, 
The  mark  o'  his  feet's  left  on  mony  a  stane; 
An'  mony  a  wife  an*  monT  a  wean 
Tell  the  feats  o'  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now,  light  loons  that  jibe  an'  sneer 
At  spiritual  guests  an'  a'  sic  gear. 
At  tne  Qlashnoch  mill  hae  swat  wi'  fear. 
An*  looked  roun'  for  Aiken-drum. 

An'  guidly  folks  hae  gotten  a  fright. 
When  the  moon  was  set,  an'  the  stars  gied  nae  light, 
Ai  tiie  roaring  linn,  in  the  howe  o'  the  night, 
Wi'  sughs  like  Aiken-drum. 


[By  Josefb  ltaln.3 

IMx  Train  will  1m  memocable  in  onr  Utctary  hWory  for  (ha 
asristsnoe  he  mdered  to  Sir  Wsltar  Boott  fn  the  eontcftotta 
of  some  of  ths  stories  on  which  tha  Wavcrtey  nofdi  wm 
fonndsd.  He  cntaied  life  ss  a  private  soldier,  sad  roK  hgr 
msrit  to  be  a  saporrlsor  of  excfae,  fkom  wliidi  ritostlaB  hi 
has  DOW  rstlrsd  on  a  supenuinnatinn  aUowanee.] 

Wi'  drums  and  pipes  the  clachan  lang, 

I  left  my  goats  to  wander  wide ; 
And  e'en  as  fast  as  I  could  bang, 

I  bickered  down  the  moontun  side 
My  haiel  rung  and  haslock  plaid 

Awa'  I  flang  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
ResolTed  I  would  nae  langer  bide 

To  do  the  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

Te  banns  bold,  whose  toxvets  rise 

Aboon  the  wild  woods  white  wi'  nur^ 
I  trow  the  laddies  ye  may  prixe, 

Wha  fi^t  your  battles  &r  awa'. 
Wi'  them  to  stan',  wi'  them  to  ft', 

Countfeously  I  crossed  the  main ; 
To  see,  for  Caledonia, 

The  auld  thing  weel  done  o'er  again. 

Right  far  a-fiel'  I  fieelr  fought, 

'Gainst  mony  an  outlandish  loon ; 
An'  wi'  my  good  claymore  I're  brought 

Mony  a  beaidy  birkie  down : 
While  I  had  pith  to  wield  it  roun'. 

In  battle  I  ne'er  met  wi'  ane 
Could  danton  me,  for  Britain's  crown. 

To  do  the  same  thing  o'er  again. 

Although  I'm  marching  life's  last  stago^ 

Wi'  sorrow  crowded  roun'  mr  brow; 
An'  though  the  knapsack  o'  auld  age 

Hangs  heavy  on  my  shoulders  now— 
Tet  recollection,  ever  new. 

Discharges  a'  my  toil  and  pain. 
When  fancy  figures  in  my  view 

The  pleasant  auld  thing  o'er  agun. 

I%e  Camarmiim*i  Brum, 

[By  James  Hklo|k] 

[JsmasHlrfopwBs  bora  of  linmfale  parcnts  in  the  psriArf 
Klrkoonael,  in  the  naighbourhood  of  Sanqiihar,  naar  the  mntn 
of  the  Nlth,  in  July  17S8.  He  was  employed  as  a  rfiepbcrdhoj 
in  tha  vicinity  of  Atramom,  where,  at  the  graveatooe  of  a  partf 
of  dain  oovenantos,  he  compoaed  the  foIlowinK  itrCkiiig  pMO' 
Ha  afterwards  became  a  teacher,  and  his  poetical  efNiku 
having  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  JefRvf.  *"■ 
other  eminent  literary  oharaotera,  he  was,  throogfa  their  iofla- 
enoe,  appointed  sohoolmaater,  ilrat  on  board  the  Doris,  aadob- 
■equently  the  Tweed  man-of-war.  He  died  on  the  4th  Deooa* 
bar  18S7  from  fever  oaui^t  by  deeping  one  night  in  theopea 
air  upon  the  island  of  8t  Jago.  HIa  oompoaitlona  ditftay  » 
elegant  rather  than  a  vigorous  imagination,  much  cfaig^w"* 
of  thought,  and  a  pure  but  ardent  love  of  natures  j 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away. 
To  the  mnirland  of  mist  where  the  martyn  lay; 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen, 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grows  grecA* 

Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  darkness  and  ^I<^^, 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wood; 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  valley  the  standard  of  Zioo, 
All  bloody  and  torn  'mong  the  heather  was  Ijiog^ 

'Twas  morning ;  and  summer's  young  sun  from  the  esit 

Lay  in  loving  repose  on  the  green  mountain's  bfesn; 

On  Wardlaw  and  Cumtable  the  elear  shining  dew, 

Glistened  there  'mong  the  heath  bells  and  ido«iiU» 

flowers  blue. 
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And  hr  up  in  heftTen  near  tlie  white  nmnj  dond. 
The  iiong  of  the  lark  wai  ndodiolu  and  lond^ 
And  in  Olenmuir's  wild  lolitiide,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  ploren  and  ueating  of  iheep. 

And  Wellwood'f  tweet  Talleja  breathed  rnoiic  and 

cladneM, 
The  nesh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beantj  and  redness; 
Itn  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  retoming, 
And  druik  the  delights  of  Jolj's  sweet  morning. 

But,  oh !  there  were  hearts  cherished  tu  other  feelings, 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  rerealings, 
YTho  drank  from  the  soenenr  of  beauty  bvt  sorrow. 
For  thej  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 
morrow. 

Twas  the  few  faithful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were 

lying. 

Concealed  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was 

crying. 
For  the  horsemen  of  Earlshall  around  them  were 

hoyering, 
And  their  bridle  reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty 

coyering. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swoids  were  un- 
sheathed. 

Bat  the  yengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 
breathed ; 

^Ith  eyes  turned  to  heayen  in  calm  resignation. 

They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  Ood  of  Salyation. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing, 
The  curlew  and  ployer  in  concert  were  singing ; 
But  the  melody  died  'mid  derision  and  laughter, 
As  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  in  mist  and  in  darkness  and  fire  they  were 
urouded, 

Tet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded. 

Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 
bending. 

They  stood  like  the  rock  which  the  thunder  is  rending. 

The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  wers 
ffleaming. 

The  helmets  were  deft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 
ing. 

The  heavens  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling. 

When  in  WeUwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 
falling. 

When  the  ri^teons  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was 

ended, 
A  chariot  of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended ; 
Its  driyeis  were  angels  on  horses  of  whiteness, 
And  its  burning  wheels  turned  on  axles  of  bn^tn 


A  seraph  unfolded  its  doors  bright  and  shining. 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seyenth  refining, 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tnbulation, 
Haye  mounted  the  diariots  and  stee&  of  salyation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding, 
Through  the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

ridinx; 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits  I  the  prize  is  before  ye^ 
A  crown  nerer  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory  I 

DRAMATI8T& 

Draniatk:  literature  no  longer  occopies  the  promi- 
nent place  it  held  in  fbrmer  periods  of  our  history. 
Various  canset  haye  been  assigned  for  this  dedine — 
■a,  the  great  iixe  of  the  theatres,  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  lam  London  hoosea,  the  love  of  spectade  or 
■cenie  display  whidi  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
l^tlmale  drama,  and  the  lato  dinner  hours  now 
pRvalsBt  MMnf  lbs  hig^  and  vmk  lbs  middle 


dasiei*  The  Increaied  cooipetitlop  fai  bnsineii  baa 
alio  made  our  '  nation  of  ihopkeepen'  a  buaier  and 
harder-working  race  than  thdr  fbrefkthers ;  and  the 
difltasloo  of  cbMp  literature  roapr  hare  farther  tended 
to  thin  the  theateea,  as  ftimishing  inteUectiial  enter- 
tainment fbr  the  misics  at  home  at  a  cheaper  raftt 
than  dramatic  performanoes.  The  London  managera 
appear  to  haye  had  conaiderable  inflnenoe  in  thia  mat- 
ter. They  laTiahenorrooos  soma  on  aoenicdeooratioa 
and  particnlar  acton,  and  aim  rather  at  fUling  their 
hoosea  by  some  ephemeraTand  danUog  display,  than 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  natire  talent  and 
geniua.  To  improre,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  writer  suggests  Uiat  there  should 
be  a  dasaiflcation  of  theatres  in  the  metropoUa,  aa  in 
Paris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  snedea  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  well.  *  We  beuere,'  ha 
says,  '  that  the  eyil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  rain 
endoayour  of  managers  to  succeed  br  commixing 
eyery  spedea  of  entertainment— hndiUing  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  mdo-drama,  and  spectede— 
and  striring,  by  alternate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  thdr  respectiye  hoosea.  Im- 
perfect— rery  imperfect  companies  fur  eadi  spedea 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rdy  on  indiyidoal 
excellence,  indiyidoal  performers  become  of  inordi- 
nate importance,  and  the  most  exorbitant  salariea 
are  giyen  to  procure  them.  These  indiyidoals  are 
thos  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  indulge  thero- 
sdyes  in  all  sorto  of  mannerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
pabUc  is  not  onreasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  bad  performances ;  the  managen 
wonder  at  thdr  roin ;  and  critics  become  degiacal 
oyer  the  moomfVd  dedine  of  the  drama!  Not  in  thia 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish  $  since,  if  one  spedes  of 
performance  proyes  attractiye,  the  others  are  at  a  dia- 
oooot,  and  their  companies  become  osdess  bordens ; 
if  none  of  them  proye  attractiye,  then  the  loas  ends  in 
ruin.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  haye  occnrred 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Wheneyer  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  the  pobllc 
has  shown  no  insensibility  to  ito  merito ;  bot  so  many 
drcomstances  are  requisite  to  ite  snccessfld  repre- 
sentation— so  expensiye  are  the  companies,  ana  ao 
capricions  the  fayourite  actors — that  men  of  talent 
are  ayerse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  true  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  gift.  Someof  the  moat 
eminent  poeto  haye  failed  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  sitoationa  on 
the  stage ;  and  as  Fidding  and  Smollett  proyed  on- 
soocMsfhl  in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces),  so  Byron  and  Scott  were  fbond 
wanting  in  the  qnalities  requisite  fbr  the  tragic 
drama.  *  It  is  erident^'  says  Campbell,  *  that  Md- 
pomene  demands  on  the  stage  something,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  eyen  poetiMl  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculiar  fkcul^  for 
the  inyention  of  inddent  adapted  to  theatric  efectf 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  haye 
been  bred  to  the  stage,  but  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  poete  who  were 
not  professional  players.  Tliere  are  exoeptiooa  to 
the  remark,  but  there,  are  not  many.  If  Shakspeare 
had  not  been  a  player,  he  would  not  haye  been  the 
dramatist  that  he  la.*  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Con- 
greye,  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  also 
Goldsmith  in  comedy,  and,  in  our  own  day.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer  in  the  romantic  drama.  The 
Colmans,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  Reyndda,  neyer, 
we  belieye,  wore  the  sock  or  buskin ;  hot  they  were 
either  managers,  or  doady  oonneded  with  the 
theatre. 
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In  the  first  year  of  this  period,  Robekt  Jephson 
(1736-1803)  produced  his  tragedy  of  The  Ckmnt  of 
Narbonne,  copied  from  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  it  vras  highly  attractive  on  the  stage.  In  1785 
^phson  brought  out  another  tragedy,  The  Duke  of 
Braganza^  which  was  equally  successful  He  wrote 
three  other  tragedies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
*;he  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  great  dramatic  writer ;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  '  at  a  time  when  the 
native  genius  of  tragedy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  he 
came  boldly  forward  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certainly 
with  a  spark  of  talent ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  full 
flame  of  genius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintillating  light.' 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Ooniraons. 

The  stage  was  aroused  fh)m  a  state  of  insipidity 
or  degeneracy  by  the  introduction  of  plays  from  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  appealed  to  the  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranger^  said  to  be 
translated  by  Benjamin  Thompson  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.    It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  very 
moral  or  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  palliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abounding  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  produce  effect  on  the  stage.    The  princi- 
pal characters  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  in  the  season  of 
1797-8,  it  was  received  with  immense  applause.     In 
1799  Slieridan  adapted  another  of  Kotzebue's  plays, 
Pizarro,  which  experienced  still  greater  success.    In 
the  former  drama  the  German  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  though  penitent 
wife ;  and  in  Fizarro  he  has  invested  a  fallen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  character  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  the  taint  was  scarcely  perceived,  and  Sheri- 
dan had  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  play  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
scenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  and  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Holla,  and  of  parental  aff*ection  in  Alonzo 
and  Gora,  were  calculateil  to  lead  captive  a  general 
audience.    '  Its  subject  was  also  new,  and  peculiarly 
fortunate.    It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  of  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  super- 
stitions of  the  transatlantic  world ;  and  gave  the 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  paganism, 
with  its  temples,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
stale  associations  of  pe<lantry.*     Some  of  the  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  in  Pizarro  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  Sheridan's  famous  speech 
on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  I  Tliey  are 
often  inflated  and  bombastic  and  full  of  rhctoriod 
glitter.   Thus  Rollo  soliloquises  in  Alonzo's  dungeon : 
— •  O  holy  Nature !  thou  dost  never  plead  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  creature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wild 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  parent  bosom  thou  hast 
not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back 
to   tlice.     On  iron  pinions  borne  the  blixid-stained 
vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down  ;  and  oer  her 
unshelU'd  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove  sits  not 
more  gently.' 

Or  the  speech  of  Rolla  to  the  l*eruvian  army 
at  the  consecration  of  the  banners : — *  My  brave 


associates  1  partners  of  my  toO,  mr  ffe^nga,  and 
my  fame  I    Can  Rolla*t  words  add  Tigour  to  the 
virtuous  energies  which  inspire  voiir  hearts  ?    No! 
you  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  fbolness  of  the 
crafty  plea  b^  which  these  bcdd  invaders  would  de- 
lude you.    Tour  generous  spirit  has  compared,  ss 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can 
animate  their  minds  and  okts.     7%cy,  by  a  stnnge 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  fbr  plunder,  and  ex- 
tended rule.     We^  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and 
our  homes.     They  follow  sn  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  a  power  which  they  hate.     We  serve  s 
monarch  whom  we  love— a  God  whom  we  adore! 
Where'er  tliey  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their 
progress;  where'er  they  pause  in  amity,  aflUctiuo 
mourns  their  friendship.      They  boast  they  come 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and 
free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.     Yes,  thry  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,   and  pride. 
They  oflTer  us  their  protection ;  yes,  sucli  protectioo 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs — covering  and  devouring 
them  I    They  call  on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  we 
have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise.    Be  our 
plain   answer  this :   the  thnme  we  honour  is  the 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave 
fathers'  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches  us  to 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die 
with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.     Tell  your 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change, 
and  least  of  all  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us.' 
Animated  apostrophes   like  these,    rolled  from 
the  lips  of  Kemble,  and  applied,  in   those  days 
of  war,  to  British  valour  and  patriotism  arrayed 
against  France,  could  hardly  fail  of  an  enthusiastic 
reception.    A  third  drama  by  Kotzebue  was  soofe 
years  afterwards  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mrs  Inchbald,  and  performed  under  the  title  ci 
Zxivei's*  Vows.     *The  grand  moral  of  the  play  is 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  the  watchful  care 
of  illegitimate  offspring;  and  surely  as  the  pulpit 
has  not  had  eloquence  to  eradicate  the  crime  of 
seduction,  the  stage  may  be  allowed  a  humble  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  most  fatal  effects,*    Lovers' 
Vows  also  became  a  po{)ular  acting  play,  for  stage 
effect  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  scenes  and 
situations   skilfully   arranged.      While   filling    the 
theatres,  Kotzebue's  plays  were  generally  condemned 
by  the  critics.     They  cannot  be  siiid  to  have  pro- 
duced any  permanent  bad  effect  on  our  national 
morals,  but  they  presented  many  false  and  pernicious 
pictures  to  the  mind.     *  There  is  an  atTectation,'  as 
Scott  remarks,  *of  attributing  noble  and  virtuoui 
sentiments  to  the  persons  least  qualified  by  habit  or 
education  to  entertain  them  ;  and  of  describing  the 
hijjher  and  better  etlucated  classes  as  uniformly  de- 
ficient in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity^  and 
honour,  which  may  he  considered  as  proper  to  their 
situation  in  life.     This  contrast  may  be  true  in  par^ 
ticul.ir  instances,  and  being  used  sparingly,  might 
afTord  a  gocxl  moral  lesson ;  but  in  spite  of  truth  and 
probability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  occasions, 
by  those  authors  as  tlie  groundwork  of  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual Jacobinism.'     Scott  himself,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  fascinated  by  the  Germtm  drama,  and 
translated  a  play  of  Goothe.   The  excesses  of  Kotze- 
bue were  happily  riditruled  by  Canning  and  Ellis  in 
their  amusing  satire.  The  Rovers.    At  length,  af\er 
a  run  of  unexampled  success,  these  phiys  ceased 
to  attract  attention,  though  one  or  two  are  stiU 
occasionally  performed.    With  all  their  absurdities, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
spiring infiuenoe  on  the  rising  genius  of  that  age. 
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Could  e'er  hare  been  the  crime  of  one  lo  piteooiy 
Thou  wouldst  haye  told  it  me. 

De  M<m,  So  would  I  now— but  Mk  of  thii  no  moie. 
All  other  troubleH  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  hare  diiwloeed  to  thee.    I  praj  thee,  spare  meb 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  m j  nature. 

Jane,  Thea  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  Valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadlj  orphaned :  side  bj  side  we  stood, 
Like  two  joung  trees,  whose  boughs  in  earl j  strength 
Screen  the  woiSl  saplings  of  the  rising  grore, 
And  brare  the  storm  together. 
I  hare  so  lon^,  as  if  bj  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  mmate  and  adriser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  hare  so  remained. 
Nor  erer  known  a  change.    Forgire  me,  Montfort ; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  bj  thee ; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps. 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought. 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

De  M<m,  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thj 
lore — 
Would  I  could  tell  it  theel 

Jane,  Thou  sbalt  not  tell   me.     Naj,  111  stop 
mine  ears, 
Noi  frcm  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.  Let  it  pass,  mj  brother. 
I'll  staj  hy  thee  ;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee ; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressire,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies, 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  risions  of  the  night. 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed, 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

Ik  Man,  It  will  not  pass  away;  'twill  haunt  me 
stiU. 

Jane,  Ah!  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too, 
And'  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus!     It  should  not  be— 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain  I 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane,  What  sayst  thou,  Montfort  1  Oh  I  what  words 
are  these  I 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speak  I 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days ; 
By  kindred  living  ties — ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak  1 

Ha!  wilt  thou  not! 
Then,  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee  I 
De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  intreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 
Alas!  my  brother! 

De  Mon,  [Raiaing  ?ier,  and  Icneeling.] 
Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  the  abased  be. 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  coufession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  all — but,  oh  I  thou  wilt  despise  mo. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  pasnion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  toraient,  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  iatcfeoiuie  of  SMial  man. 


Feel  like  the  opprewiTe  lirliM  pertilmceu 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despite  me. 
Jane,  Say  not  so : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  hiothaw 
A  loro^s  jealousy  and  hopelen  pangi 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon,  A  lover's,  say'st  thoa  t 
No,  it  U  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  fiom  kindred  peaci^ 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home^ 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accnraed. 

Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  terrible  I 
What  being,  by  the  Almi^ty  Father  fonned 
Of  fl€«h  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wak% 
Who  art  thyself  hU  fellow  t 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  thoee  wrath-cl^sHbed 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  wora  thy  rain.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  ttvm  thy  heart ; 
Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Man,  It  will  net  part    Pre  lodged  it  hece  too 
long. 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch. 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Whom  didst  thou  say  t 

De  Mon,  Detested  Rezenvelt  I 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledge^ 
And  frowned  defiance.    As  we  onward  passed 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  b  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  hdei^ 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  lizht  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm, 
I  could  endure  it.    But  when  honours  came. 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  tmmpet  forth  his  praise, 
And  groveling  idiots  rrinned  applauses  on  him ; 
Oh !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it  I 
It  drove  me  frantic.    What,  what  would  I  give — 
What  would  I  give  to  crash  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jane,  And  would  thy  hatred  crash  the  rery  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken ! 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his !    Oh,  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mon.  Ha!  thou  hast  heard  it,  then !    From  all 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  T  thought  it  hid. 

Jane,  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  reeolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter! 

De  Mon.  I  did!  I  did !  Twas  that  whidi  drave  mi 
hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jane,  Alas !  that,  tempted  bpr  a  sister's  teaia, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !    These  ^w  past  meaths. 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  m. 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
You  darod  him  to  the  field  ;  both  bravely  foo^t; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarmed  you ;  courteously 
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Retained  the  forfeit  nrord,  which,  to  letmiMd, 
You  did  lefiue  to  use  agaiiitt  him  mora ; 
And  then,  m  nyi  report,  jou  parted  friendf. 

IhMoiL  When  he  diMtfmedthii  cursed,  ihii  worth* 
leas  hand 
Of  its  mott  worthlen  weapon,  he  bat  fpaied 
From  derilish  pride,  whidi  now  deriTei  a  bliM 
In  seeing  me  thus  fettered,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  rile  farour  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
Whilst  he  securelj  sits  with  gibing  brow. 
And  baselj  baits  me  like  a  muzslM  cur, 
Who  cannot  turn  agun. 
Until  that  daj,  till  that  accuned  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  bums  within  mj  breast.    Hearen's  lightainy 
blast  him! 

Jienie.  Oh,  this  is  horrible !    Forbear,  foibearl 
Liest  Hearen's  renceance  light  upon  thj  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish.  « 

De  Mtm,  Then  let  it  liffht. 
Torments  more  fell  than  I  hare  known  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  firom ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am  I 

Jane,  Oh !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  witii  these  dread- 
ful words! 

De  Men.  Let  me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look^ 

Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever! 

Ha !  how  is  this!    Thou'rt  ill ;  thou*rt  yery  pale; 
Wliat  hare  I  done  to  theet    Alas!  alul 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee— O,  my  sisterl 

Jane,  I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

De  Man,  I  hare  killra  thee. 
Turn,  turn  thee  not  away  I    Look  on  me  still! 
Ob !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister! 
Look  on  me  yet  agun. 

Jam,  Thou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
In  better  days  was  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Man,  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myiell^ 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  1  ^ye. 
O  curse  that  yillain,  that  detested  yilliuni 
He  has  spread  misery  o*er  my  fated  life ; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane,  Vie  held  my  warfare  throush  a  troubled  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart, 
Blasting  thy  worth.     I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

DeM<m.  WhatshaUIdo! 

IFemnde  Pidmt  qfa  Country  LifeJ] 

Eyen  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  natire  yale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheayes  its  roof^ 
Like  to  a  hillock  moTed  by  labouring  tnole. 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clambering  up  its  wiUi, 
Boses  and  ereiy  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Ay,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
Peep  through  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close ;  and  there  within 
Thou*lt  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats. 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk— * 
Thone  are  my  mountain  eWes.    Seest  thou  not 
Their  yeiy  forms  distinctly ! 

rU  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heayen  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks, 
And  noble  trayelleis,  and  neighbouring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.    Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms  shall  o*  tiptoe  tread, 
Toming  his  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheernd  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feata 
Of  da^  gone  by.    Musie  well  have ;  and  oft 
The  bMiwiDf  JuHMt  i^ftt  ear  oakw  ioon 


ShalL  thoBderiiw  loud,  strike  on  the  distant 
Of  'nii^ted  traydlers,  who  shall  gladly  beud 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  graye,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.    Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  t 

Erery  season 
Shall  haye  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  inoWf - 
And  choked  up  yalleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entnukoe,  and  nor  guest  nor  teaTellcr 
Sounds  at  our  gate ;  the  empty  hall  foiMken, 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fin^ 
Well  hold  our  little,  snu|^  domestic  ooort, 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  betwen* 

lFear9  cf  IwutgmoHtm,} 

Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  yecring  buit, 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  dead 
In  tM  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day, 
ShiTor  in  silTery  brightness ! 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  yirid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spint's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  t 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  wood% 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  m  mockenr  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it  f    Gentle  friend  I 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  was  sad  yesterday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

[SpeeA  ofPrinee  Edward  ui  KU  Dwngmi^l 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  hish  arch  of  heaysn. 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  flewered  clouds. 

And  ruddy  yapours,  and  deep-gloning  flames^ 

And  sofUy  yaried  shades,  look  glorioiuly ! 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind !  the  lakes 

Cast  up  thmr  sparkling  waters  to  the  lifhtt 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  m  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaTon  th«r  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air  t 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  crsatores  bound 

In  antic  happiness !  and  masy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands  t 

Ay,  all  this  is — men  do  behold  all  ^is — 

The  poorest  man.    Eren  in  this  lonely  yault. 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  oock  so  near  my  walls, 

And  sadly  think  how  small  a  space  diridet  me 

From  all  this  fiur  creation. 

[Detarif^m  efJum  di  Mimtfini.'\ 

[Tlie  foOowInf  hss  been  pronomiced  to  1m  a  pwfMt 
onin  Siddona,  tlie  tngto  setTMa] 


Page,  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  b^  to  be  admitted  to  ^our  presenoe. 

Lady,  Is  it  not  one  of  our  inrited  friends  I 

Page,  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 

Ladg,  How  looks  her  countenance! 

Page,  So  oueenly,  so  commandin|^  and  so  noble^ 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  sne  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  hare  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady,  Is  she  youn^  or  old  ! 

Page,  Neither,  if  n^ht  I  cuess ;  Imt  she  is  fair. 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady,  The  foolish  stripling  I 
She  has  bewitched  thee.    Is  she  large  in  staturat 

Page,  So  stately  and  so  graceful  &  her  form, 
I  thou|^t  at  first  her  stature  was  ffiganties 
But  on  a  near  approadi,  1  found,  m  truth, 
She  scaroely  does  surpass  the  middle  die. 

XMb.mwlhih«iHfcl 
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Pti/gt.  I  oMinot  well  detcrilw  the  fathion  of  it : 
She  is  not  decked  in  anj  gallant  trim, 
But  teems  to  me  cUd  in  ner  osnal  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moTes, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waring  fold. 
As  I  hare  seen  unfurled  banners  plaj 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Xocfy.  Thine  eyes  deoeire  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Frfberg,  \Stairting  frvm  hit  sectf,  itkere  he  ka»  hem  tU- 
ting  during  the  eomvertaiHan  behoeen  ike  Ladg 
muL  the  Poge.'] 

It  is  an  apparition  he  has  ieen, 
Or  it  is  JaiM  de  Montfori. 

WILLIAM  CKMywnr— WILLIAM  80THBBT. 

M&Gkmwiif,  the  noyeUtt,  attempted  the  tragic 
drama  in  the  year  1800,  but  bis  powerftil  genius, 
which  had  produoed  a  romance  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  became  cold  and  ftigid  when  confined  to  the 
roles  of  the  stage.  Hit  play  was  named  Anionio,  or 
the  Soldier*e  Return,  It  turned  out  *ft  miracle  of 
dulness,*  as  Sergeant  Talfoord  lelatet,  and  at  laat 
the  acton  were  hooted  from  the  stage.  Theauthor^s 
equanimi^  under  this  serere  trial  is  anraiin^y  re- 
lated by  Talfonrd.  Mr  Godwin,  be  says,  *  sat  on 
one  of  the  front  bendies  of  the  pit,  unmored  amidit 
the  storm.  When  the  first  act  passed  off  without  a 
hand,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tiie  good  aense 
of  the  house ;  **  the  proper  season  of  applause  had 
not  arriTed;**  all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The 
second  act  proceeded  to  its  dose  in  the  same  nnin- 
temipted  <»lm ;  his  friends  became  uneasy,  but  still 
his  optimism  preTailed;  he  could  afford  to  wait 
And  although  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  move- 
ment was  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
■eemed  rather  patient  than  interested,  he  did  not 
lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumult  arose,  and  then  he 
submitted  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius, 
too  lof^  to  be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.*  The  next  new  play  was  also  by  a  man 
of  distingmshed  genius,  and  it  also  was  unsuocessftd. 
JWioa  ami  Agnee,  by  William  Sothebt,  the  trans- 
lator of  Oberon.  was  acted  April  25,  1800.  •  In  the 
course  of  its  peifonnance,  Mrs  Siddons,  as  the  heroine, 
had  to  make  her  exit  from  the  scene  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  Having  to  retire  precipitately,  she  in- 
advertently struck  the  baby's  head  violently  against 
a  door-post  Happily,  the  little  thing  was  made  of 
wood,  so  that  her  doll*s  accident  only  produced  a 

Seneral  laugh,  in  which  the  actress  herself  joined 
eartily .'  This  •  untoward  event  *  would  have  marred 
the  success  of  any  new  tragedy ;  but  Mr  Sotheby's 
is  deficient  in  arrangement  and  dramatic  art  We 
may  remark,  that  at  this  time  the  genius  of  Kemble 
and  Mrs  Siddons  shed  a  lustre  on  the  stage,  and  re- 
claimed it  firom  the  barbarous  solecisms  in  dress  and 
decoration  which  even  Garrick  had  tolerated.  Neither 
Kemble  nor  Garrick,  however,  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  text  of  Shakspeare's  drnmas,  which,  even 
down  to  about  tlie  year  1838,  continued  to  be  pre- 
sented as  mutiUited  by  Nahum  Tate,  Colley  Gibber, 
and  others.  The  first  manager  who  ventured  to  re- 
store the  pure  text  of  the  great  dramatist  and  present 
it  without  any  of  the  baser  alloys  on  the  stage,  was 
Mr  Macready,  who  made  great  though  unavidling 
efforts  to  encourage  the  taste  of  the  public  for  Shak- 
•peare  and  tlie  legitimate  drama. 

8.  T.  COLERIDOK. 

The  tragedies  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Procter, 
and  Tillman  (noticed  in  our  account  of  these  poets), 
must  be  considered  as  poems  rather  than  ph&ys. 
Coleridge's  Uemoru  was  acted  with  some  suooess 


in  1813,  aided  by  fine  origfaud  imtaie,  Irat  ft 
not  since  been  revived.  It  oontaina,  however, 
of  Coleridge's  most  exqukite  poetry  aoad  wild  auper- 
Btitioii,  widi  a  striking  romantb  plol  We  extract 
the  scene  in  which  Alhadra  describes  Ae  wi|>puaed 
murder  of  her  husband,  Ahrar,  by  his  teotlier,  and 
animatea  his  ibilowers  to  TeogeaDoe. 


[Scene  frefok  *  BemoneJl 

At  MBontaiM  bj  If oonUihl. 
Mootidi^ 


Alhadra.  Ton  hangiug  woods,  that»  toodwd  by 

autumn,  seem 
As  ihey  were  blossoming  hues  of  fin  and  gold  ; 
The  fiower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  neks,  the  saads^ 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine  $  and  the  owl 
(Strange,  veiy  strange !) — ^the  senech-owl  onlj  wakes^ 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beaaty  1 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  soetg 
To  a  hero  of  wolves,  that  d^ulk  athiist  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  1 !    Where  are  thcssmcail 
I  need  the  sympuShy  of  human  Cues, 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things, 
W^hich  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  would  to  Allm 
The  raven  or  (he  sea-mew  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food  I  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  asrl 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  dufi^ 
Along  some  oceki's  boundless  solitude. 
To  float  for  ever  with  a  eareless  coune^ 
And  think  myself  the  onlv  being  alive  I 
My  children! — Isidore's  children! — Son  of  Valdei^ 
This  hath  new  strung  mine  ann.  Thou  coward  ^rranfc ! 
To  stupifV  a  woman^  heart  with  anguish,  ■ 
Till  she  ioxgot  even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[She  fixes  ber  ejet  on  the  eutfa.  Then  drop  In.  eaesfter 
another^  from  difhrent  parte  of  the  atsfe,  a  foiiaUliiaWa  bbsi- 
btf  of  Horeaoooe,  all  ta  Moortah  gannentoaadMoofiah  annoiir. 
They  form  a  cfatte  at  a  distance  round  Axbamia,  aad  ranafai 
oilont  till  the  second  fai  command,  Naomi,  enters,  duSiagoiAcd 
by  his  dress  and  annour,  and  by  the  sOoit  obdanoe  paid  to 
him  oo  his  entraaca  by  the  other  Moon.] 

Naomi.  Woman,  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  bless 
thee! 
We  have  obeyed  thy  call.    Where  is  our  chief! 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  gannents ! 

Alhad,  [Raieing  her  eyet,  atid  looting  ronmd  ee  Ifts 
circle,] 
Warriors  of  Mahomet  I  faithful  in  the  battle ! 
My  countiymenl  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed  I    And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  I    Curse  on  those  Christian  robes  1 
They  are  spell^blasted ;  and  whoever  wears  them. 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  awaj. 
And  his  bones  soften. 

Naomi,  Where  is  Isidore! 

Alhad.  [In  a  deep  hw  voice.]  This  ni^t  I  went 
forth  mv  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep ;  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  returned,  and  found  them  still  aaleem 
But  he  had  perished  I 

All  Morescoet,  Perished ! 

Alhad*  He  had  perished! — 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  yon  doth  knev 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan  1 
Why  diould  we  wake  them !    Can  an  infisnt's 
Revenue  his  murder! 

OneMoreeeo  to  another.  Did  she  say  lus  murder! 

Naomi.  Murder  I  Not  murdered ! 

Alhad.  Murdered  by  a  Christian !  [Theg  aU  ct 
draw  their  sabret. 

Alhad,  {To  Aaomt,  who  advaneee  from  the  circk.] 
Brother  of  Zafri,  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  dueftain's  1  {He  t6gi§  forward  to  ttke  ti] 
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Doit  thoa  diupe  nenrt  U  t 
For  I  hMJt  fwom  by  All*  and  the  piopheti 
No  twr  ahall  dim  theie  mfl-^thii  woman's  heart 
ShftU  heare  no  gxoan — till  I  hare  Men  that  tword 
Wet  with  the  lOte-blood  of  the  aon  of  V aides  I 

lApamtJ] 
Ordonio  was  your  chieftain^  mordererl 

Naomi.  He  dies,  bj  Allal 

AIL  iKnedinff,]  BjAUa! 

AlAad,  This  night  your  chieftain  armed  himself^ 
And  harried  from  me.    Bat  I  followed  him 
At  distance,  till  I  saw  him  enter— lAere/ 

NaomL  llie  caTorn  t 

Alhad,  Yes,  the  month  of  yonder  caTem. 
After  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
Rash  by  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  another  and  a  longer  pftose ; 
And  once  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swocds  t 
And  soon  the  son  of  Valdez  reappeared : 
He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seemed  as  he  were  mirthful ;  I  stooa  listening 
Inmatient  for  the  footstene  of  my  husband  I 

ifaomi.  Thou  calledst  him  t 

Alhad,  I  crept  into  the  cayem — 
Twas  dark  and  reiy  silent.    [Thm  wUdlyJ]  Whal 

saidst  thou  t 
No,  no !  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer.    \  brief  while^ 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  thAt  for  which  I  came.    After  that  pause 

0  Hearen  !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it ; 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
It's  flame  burned  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  fiom  that  chasm  t  it  was  his  last — ^his  death- 
groant 

NaomL  Comfort  her.  Alia. 

Alkad.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance. 
And  a^ny  that  cannot  be  remembered. 
Listening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  man  I 
But  I  hi^  heard  his  last,  my  husband's  death-froan  I 

Naomi.  Haste !  let  us  onward. 

Alkad,  I  looked  far  down  the  pit— 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment: 
And  it  was  stained  with  blood.   Then  first  I  shrieked^ 
My  eyeballs  burned,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire  I 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  tne  wet  roof 
Turned  into  blowl — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood  I 
And  I  was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm. 
When  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said  rengeance !    Curses  on  my  tongue  1 
The  moon  hath  more^l  in  hearen,  and  I  am  here. 
And  he  hath  not  had  yengeance!     Isidore, 
Spirit  of  Isidore,  thy  muxdorer  Utcs  I 
Away,  away  I 

All,  Away,  away  I  [Slie  nuihii  off^  aUfoOowing. 

Tlie  incantation  scene,  in  the  same  pUy,  is  sketched 
with  high  poetical  power,  and  the  author's  onrivaUed 
musical  expression : — 

Scene— A  Han  of  Armory,  with  sn  slUr  at  the  back  of  the 

stage.    Boft  innalo  from  an  imtrmnept  of  giaas  or  stesL 
YALoaz,  Oax>oirio,  and  Alvab  in  a  Boroerer^  robs  are  dl^ 

ooyersd. 

Ord.  This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

Void.  Nay, 
My  Alyar  loyed  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lost,  and  after  weary  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  m  the  wood^ 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  Into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  strangely  moying  notes ;  and  thcM,  he  sald^ 
Were  taught  mm  in  a  dream.    Him  we  flovi  mw 
ntrntrhiiil  nn  fhntirnad  tnp  nf  ■  innTijTiMiiii  hinti 


And  lower  down  poor  Alyar,  fiul  aaleep. 
Hit  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  it  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fastened  round  the  oipe 
A  silyer  toy  his  grandam  had  late  giyen  nlnu 
Methinks  1  see  mm  now  as  he  then  looked— 
Eyen  sol  He  had  outgrown  his  iufimt  dieesi 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Ah,  lij  tean  most  not  flowl 
I  must  not  dasp  his  kneee,  and  cry,  Uj  fiitiMrl 


Ter,  Lord  Valdei,  you  haye  asked  my  ptesence  here^ 
And  I  submit ;  bat  (Heaycn  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approyee  it  not  I  'tis  mockery. 

Ord,  Beliere  you,  then,  no  pretematoral  infiacaee  t 
Belieye  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  t 

Tar.  Say  rather  that  I  hare  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing:  and  it  has  soothed  my  seal 
As  other  fancies  haye ;  but  ne'er  seduoed  mt 
To  traifie  with  the  black  and  frensied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  yoioe  of  witch  or  wisard. 
[To  Ahar.'}  Stranger,  I  moam  and  blush  to  tee  yo« 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  other  thooghta 
I  left  yon. 

Ord,  [Aiide.']  Hal  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 

Ah,  O  hiffh-souled  maiden!  and  mot*  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  unooyer  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!    Stand  ye  ttom  the  altar. 

[JETcre  a  ilrainqffMme  it  keq^fnm  MImmI  ikt  tcmM, 

Ah,  With  no  irreyerent  yoioe  or  uncouth  diana 
I  call  up  the  departed! 

Soul  of  Alyar  I 
Hear  oar  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell  s 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thy  smft  toils !    Since  hi^ly  thoa  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  loyelier  than  the  iminboiry 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizsj  motion* 
With  noise  too  yart  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard!  For  oh,  ye  numbo'less 
And  rapid  trayellers!  what  ear  unstunned. 
What  sense  unmaddened,  mi^t  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  f        [if«sie.1 
Eyen  now  your  liyin^  wheel  tnms  o'er  my  head  1 
[MvMic  exprtuive  of  cAs  fltOMmenls  mid  imagm 
that/oUow,'] 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  hifh  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  carayan  that  roams  by  Bi|^t  1 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  wayes 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heayen 
Stands  yast,  and  moyes  in  blackness !    Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount  I  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  cnlft 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wiiard's  skiff  1 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  danee, 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soul  toils  out. 
And  joins  your  mighty  army.   [Here^  behind  the  seenei, 
a  voice  tinge  the  three  wordt,  *  llenr,  twed  tpirit,*} 

Sou]  of  Alyar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tenipt  no  lilaeker  charm  I 
By  si^  unquiet,  and  the  sicLly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope, 
Pass  risible  before  our  mortal  sense  I 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine^ 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  deadi 

[Sm^  behind  the  soenei,  aeoomj^anied  hjf  th»  mmi 
ttutryment  at  before.'] 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  tpell, 
Lert  a  blacker  diarm  compel  1 
So  shall  the  midnight  bwsaes  iw<ril 
IVHh  %  4sif  long  llBCKtag  IDMIL 
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And  at  erening  eyennore. 

Id  a  chapel  on  the  shore. 

Shall  the  chanters,  sad  and  saintlj, 

Yellow  tapem  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  manses  chant  for  thee. 

Miserere  Domine! 

Hark!  the  cadence  dies  awaj 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 
Miserere  I>omine  I 

[A  long  pauae, 

Ord,  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell! 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit. 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 
0  'twere  a  joy  to  me! 

Alv,  A  joy  to  thee! 
What  if  thou  heardst  him  now  !    What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  t 
What  if  ^his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 
And  brother's  love)  he  turned  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  1 

Void.  These  are  unholy  fancies! 

Ord.  IStru^Ung  with  huftdingt,']   Yet,  my  father. 
He  is  in  heaven  1 

Alv.  [Still  to  Ordonio,]    But  what  if  he  had  a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face 
More  than  the  death-pang  1 

Vol.  Idly  prating  man  ! 
Thou  hast  guessed  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him  I 
He  is  nioiit  virtuous. 

Alv,  [Still  to  Ordonio.]  What  if  his  venr  virtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  him  proud  I 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt ! 
Yet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  t 
Young  lord  !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings- 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Miisic  ag€um. 

Ter.  'Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures  I 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries, 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  hidden  powers  I 
Already  1  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  memory  !     Hark !  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
That  voioe  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart  listens, 
Comfort  and  faithful  hope !     Let  us  retire. 


S|SV.  CHARLES  ROBERT  MATURIN. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  author  of 
several  ron)ance8,  produced  a  tragedy  named  Bertram^ 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816.  It  was  well  received; 
and  by  the  performance  and  publication  of  his  play* 
the  author  realised  about  £1000.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
considered  the  tragedy  *  grand  and  powerful,  the 
language  most  animated  and  poetical,  and  the  cha- 
racters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'  The 
author  was  anxious  to  introduce  Satan  on  the  stage, 
a  return  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  mysteries  by  no 
means  mited  to  modem  tatte.    Mr  Matorin  wm 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  DubUn.  The  wcantf  income 
derived  fhnn  his  curacy  being  insii£Bcient  ibr  his 
comfortaUe  maintenasice,  he  emplojed  himsdf  in 
assisting  young  persons  daring  ih&r  clmicid  studies 
at  Trinity  college,  DubUn.  Tlie  oordi  of  Matoria 
(which  will  be  afterwards  noticed)  enjojed  consider- 
able popularity ;  and  had  hit  prudence  been  equal 


to  his  genius,  his  life  might  hare  been  iMsaed  in  com- 
fort and  respect.  He  was,  however,  vmin  and  extra- 
vagant— always  in  difficulties  (Scott  at  one  time 
generously  sent  him  £50),  and  haunted  l^  bailif& 
When  this  eccentric  author  was  engaged  in  compo- 
sition, he  used  to  fasten  a  wafer  on  his  fbrdiead, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  en- 
tered the  sanctum  they  must  not  speak  to  him! 
The  success  of  '  Bertram'  induced  Mr  Maturin  to 
attempt  another  tragedy,  Manuel,  which  be  publisbed 
in  1817.  It  is  a  very  inferior  production ;  'the  ab- 
surd work  of  a  clever  man,'  says  Byron.  The  unfor- 
tunate author  died  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  October 
1824. 

[Scene  from  *  Bertrcan.*} 

[A  passage  of  great  poetical  beaaty,  in  which  Bertram  b 
represented  as  spurred  to  the  commission  of  his  great  ciiiues 
by  the  direct  agency  of  a  supernatural  and  malevolient  beio^ 
—Sir  WalUr  ScoU.] 

Paioa— BaaTaAM. 

Prior.  The  dark  knight  of  the  forest. 
So  from  his  armour  naiaed  and  sable  helm. 
Whose  unbarred  ?izor  mortal  nerer  saw. 
He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thing  liyes  near  him, 
Saye  the  hoarse  rayen  croaking  o'er  his  towers. 
And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 

Bertram.  I'll  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 
Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.     Within  my 
memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sooghl  to 

vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps. 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass — 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 

Bertram.  What  fate  ^fell  him  there ! 

Prior,  The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  known. 

Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mate.     Contend 
not  with  me— 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 


[Bertram  Is  afterwards  discoTered  alone,  wandering  near  Uw 
fatal  tower,  and  describes  the  eflRDCt  of  the  awful  intorrlew 
which  he  had  courted.] 

Bertram.  Was  it  a  man  or  fiend  t    Whate'er  it  was, 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoei, 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen, 
I  love,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysterious ! 
How  towered  his  proud  form  through  the  shrouding 

gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion. 
How  through  the  barred  vizor  did  his  accents 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul  t 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  graqpi 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature. 
Yea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  ofman, 
I  U\%  the  hollow  whiter  of  hii  weloome^ 


I  fel^^thow  unseen  ejes  were  fixed  oa  miae^ 

If  cjee  indeed  were  there 

Forvotten  thonglits  of  eril,  itUl-bom  iniichieft^ 

FcMU  fertile  aeeda  of  pession  and  of  crime^ 

Tbnt'with«red  in  my  heart*!  nbortiTe  eorsi 

Honied  their  dark  tettle  at  hit  trampet-peal  s 

So  eweepe  the  tempest  o*er  the  slnmberinff  dessft» 

Waking  its  mTriad  hosts  of  burning  deaui : 

So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 

Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  and  dust-worn  ftngimut", 

In  dire  arraj  of  ghastlj  unitj. 

To  bide  the  eternal  summons— 

I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him— 

I  was  the  slare  of  passion's  ebbing  swaj— * 

All  u  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now^ 

The  groan,  the  bunt,  the  fiery  flash  u  o*er, 

Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  larariide^ 

Aiiesting  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it 

Bkitir  two  of  hto  bend  iilii  iliig  hfan. 

Pint  Bother,  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  pride 
he  stalks! 
TVm  hast  the  dark  ki^ij|ht  of  the  forest  seen ; 
For  nerer  man,  from  liTmc  oonyerse  come, 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flawed  with  eye  like  thine. 

Seamd  Robber,  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 
dark  knight ! 

Bertram,  [Turning  oa  him  mddenlv,']    Thj  hand  is 
chilled  with  fear.    Well,  shiyermg  craren, 
Saj  I  haye  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gase  t 
Lon^tft  thou  for  tale  of  goblin -guarded  porUd  t 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  8peIl-foip;ed  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  macic  horn— 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foldings  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battlements 
Ware  to  the  broken  spell— or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeie 
O'er  the  charmed  towers 

Firtt  Robber,  Mock  me  not  thus.    Hast  met  him  of 
a  truth! 

Bertram,  Well,  fool— 

Fim  Robber.  Why,  then,  Heayen's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — farewell  for  eyer. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


BICHABD  I.  BHEZI^— J.  H.  PATlfS — B.  W 

JAKB8  HATNEt. 

Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  wann  imagina- 
tion, is  Richard  Lalor  Sueiu  His  pUys,  Evatbie 
and  TTie  Apoetate^  were  performed  with  much  suc- 
cess, partly  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
OT^eiL  The  interest  of  Mr  SheU's  dramas  is  con- 
centrated too  exclusively  on  the  heroine  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue ; 
but  they  abound  in  impressive  and  well-roanaged 
scenes.  The  plot  of  *  Evadne '  is  taken  fhmi  Shir- 
ley's Traitor,  as  are  also  some  of  the  sentiments. 
The  following  description  of  female  beauty  is  very 
finely  expressed  :— 

But  you  do  not  look  altered — would  you  did  I 
Let  me  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stays,  like  the  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sjphered  in  the  stillness  of  thoM  heaven-blue  eyes, 
Tne  soul  sits  beautiful ;  the  high  white  front, 
Smooth  as  the  brow  of  Pallas,  seems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  those  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy, 
They  are  so  innocent.    Ah,  thou  art  still 
The  same  soft  creature,  in  whose  lo?ely  form 
Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  as  if  they  tried 
Which  shottU  txosed  the  other;    Aoahastfol 


TluU  bri^tness  all  around  thee,  thai  appealed 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  thai  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself. 

And  in  thy  bod^r  was  like  li|^t»  that  looki 

More  beautifhl  m  the  refieetmg  cloud 

It  lives  in,  in  the  evening.    Oh,  Bvadna^ 

Thou  art  not  altered— would  tiioa  wsrtl 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  SheiTs  'Endue'  (1820) 
appeued  Bnthu,  or  cAs  FaU  ef  Torgfina,  a  hiftorical 
tragedy,  by  Johw  Howard  Patitb.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  disphiyed  in  this  drama;  biit» 
when  wdl  acted,  it  is  highly  eflbctive  on  the  stage. 

In  1891  Mr  Proctbr's  tragedy  of  MinaMa 
was  brought  out  at  Govent  Garden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  snooess.  The  plot  Is  palnftal 
(indnding  the  death,  through  unjust  suspidona,  of 
a  prince  sentenced  by  his  fhther),  and  ther^  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play ;  bat  soms 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feding  and 
rigoroos  exmnession.  The  doting  aflbetion  of  lunui- 
dola,  the  duke,  has  somethingof  the  warmth  andte 
rich  diction  d^  the  old  dramatists. 

Dale.  My  own  sweet  love!    OhI  my  dear  pssriesi 
wife! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
J  love  you  better — oh  I  far  better  tmm 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  framnce  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
Ai  I  do !    Can — ^but  no,  no  ;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.    You  must  be  gone ; 
You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  csaaa. 
I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.    Even  now 
Oheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me. 
In  faith,  you  roust  go :  one  kiss ;  and  so,  away* 

Ind,  Farewell,  my  lord* 

Dvike,  We'll  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  few  hours  henoe. 

Ind,  Just  as  you  please :  fiuewelL  \EaaL 

Dyke,  Farewell ;  with  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.    How  like  a  fawn ; 
Yet  statelier. — Hark  I  no  sound,  however  soft 

g!»f or  gentlest  echo),  telleth  when  she  trsads ; 
ut  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silenoa.    Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  parsgon ;  and  thu^^ 
Away !    I^  grown  the  very  fool  of  lore. 

About  the  same  time  Cbnsrafiiec,  or  ffts  BrMt 
Nighu  by  Mr  Jambs  Hatnbs,  was  perfiirmed,  and 
afterwards  pnbUshed.  The  hero  is  a  mined  Vene- 
tian, and  lus  bride  tiie  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  wboee  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  "Hie  stings  of  consdenoe,  and  the 
fbars  accompanying  the  Mdal  night,  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

[Loaavso  sad  hfa  frimd  Jinio.3 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dying ;  but  pity  bids  me  live  I 

JvL  Yes,  live,  and  still  be  happy. 

Lor,  Never,  Julio ; 
Never  again :  even  at  rov  bridal  hour 
Thou  sawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  on 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solrainity. 
Conjuring  the  stars.    Hark!  was  not  that  a  noistt 

JW.  No ;  all  U  still. 

Lur*  Have  none  apnroaehed  nsl 
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ClamL  8I16  if  mine,  tlmi : 
Do  I  noi  look  at  700 1 

Ftr.  Your  «ye  dofi^  truly, 
Bat  not  jour  loul.    1  see  it  through  your  ej% 
Shiflinc  and  ihrittking — toniivf  eycrj  way 
To  flhtm  me.    Yoq  loipiriM  me,  that  your  eje^ 
80  long  the  bullj  of  ita  master,  knows  not 
To  put  a  proper  fiboe  upon  a  lie, 
Bot  gitee  the  nort  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
When  h  would  pass  it  off  fbr  truth.    Your  soul 
Piai«i  M  aoon  show  its  face  to  me.    Oo  00, 
I  had  fofgot ;  the  fashion  of  m  j  qMech 
Haj  not  please  Appiui  Claudioa. 

VktwL  1  demand 
Proteetton  of  the  DeeemTir  I 

Ajpp,  You  shall  hare  it. 

Ftr.  Doubtless  I 

Afp.  Keep  back  the  people,  Lictors!    What'a 
Your  plea  f    You  saj  tne  girl's  your  slara.    Prodaoa 
Your  prooft. 

doMtL  My  proof  ia  here,  which,  if  thsy  oan* 
Let  them  confront.    The  mother  of  the  ^rl — 

[  FtryMMMS,  aUppmg  forward^  u  mAkdi  if 
NumUorimt, 

NwrnitoriMM,  Hold,  brother  I     Hear  them  out,  or 
euffer  me 
To  speak. 

Ftr.  Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking  t    She  wae  thy  sister,  too  I 
Well,  well,  siwak  thou.    I'll  txy,  and  if  X  can. 
Be  silent  IBeUm, 

Niam.  Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child! 

Ftr.  [Starting  fonxunL]  To  be  sure  she  will — a 
most  wise  question  that ! 
Is  she  not  his  slate  t    Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him— 
Or  his  hand  st^— or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  1 
To  ask  him  if  shell  swearl    Will  she  walk  or  ran. 
Sing,  dance,  or  waff  her  head ;  do  anything 
That  is  moitt  easy  done  t    She'll  as  soon  swear! 
Wliat  mockery  it  is  to  hare  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  I 
Is  it  to  be  enaured  I    I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath  I 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Virginius, 
Seconds  you.    If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child. 
The  eridenoe  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  eridence.    Look  you  to  that, 
VimnittH.    I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 

Virginia,  IciliusI 

leilitu.  Fear  not,  lore ;  a  thousand  oaths 
Will  answer  her. 

App,  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child. 
And  that  you*  sold  her  to  Virginius*  wife. 
Who  passed  her  for  her  own.    Is  that  your  oath  t 

Sltnt.  It  is  my  oath. 

App,  Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 

Ftr.  Here  it  U I  [Brmffi  Vtrgmiafarwivd, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  t    I  know 
Tie  not  with  men  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.    Yet  who  fktmi  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot.    My  witnesses  are  these 
The  rclatiTos  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Viiginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listened  to  Imr  ri^ 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsi<us 
In  the  embrace  of  joy — the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  first  lookeid  upon  the  infant's  fhoe, 
And  nerer  looked  so  pleased,  helped  them  up  to  il| 
And  blessed  her  for  a  blessing.    Hers^  the  sjes 
That  saw  her  lyinx  at  the  generous 
And  qrmpathstie  fount,  thai  at  hsr  cqr 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  liTing  psari 

To  cherish  her  enamelled  Toins.    Tha  lie 

Is  most  UDfhiitftd  then,  thai  takes  the 

The  Teiy  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew— 

To  prove  its  barrennessi    Speak  £»r  me,  lUsodi ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth! 

Women  and  (XUzemk  You  have,  Viigimua. 

App.  Silencel  Keep  sUenee  therst     No  mom  el 
that! 
You'rs  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  eitizsus. 

[^Voflws  tnptw  UUmI. 
Uctors,  make  way  to  let  thoee  troops  advancel 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  fcebeM»pca,  Tnsiim, 
And  wish  not  for  anotheiw 

Ftr.  Troops  in  the  Forum  I 

App.  Virginius,  hare  you  spoken  I 

Vir.  If  you  have  heard  me, 
I  have ;  if  not,  111  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not, 
Vii^nius ;  I  had  eridenoe  to  giTs^ 
AVhich,  should  you  roeak  a  hundrad  tSmsi  ifli^ 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Ftr.  Your  hand,  ViigiuMkl 
Stand  cloee  to  me.  [4rfifc. 

App,  My  conscience  will  not  let  mt 
Be  silent    'Tis  notorious  to  you  all. 
That  Claudius'  firther,  at  his  death,  dedarsd  at 
The  guardian  of  his  son.    This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.    I  know  the  girl  ia  not 
Vinrinius'  daughter. 

Vir.  Join  ^our  friends,  Icillus, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [AtUk, 

App.  The  justice 
I  should  have  done  ray  dient  nnreqnirsd. 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse ! 

Ftr.  Don't  tremble,  girl  I  don't  trambla.       [AtUk. 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  tor  you ;  but  though  yon  were  mr  fether, 
The  migesty  cf  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him  I 

Fir.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  befere  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun. — Friends!  fellow  citiiensi 
Look  not  on  Claudius — ^look  on  your  Decemvir  I 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  diild 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purduiss^ 
Except  by  making  l^r  the  slave  of  Clauoiosb 
His  dient,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  fer 
His  pleasnres--markets  fer  him — i^ks,  and  pssnt% 
And  tastes,  that  he  ma^  banquet — serves  him  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed. 
In  the  open,  common  strset,  befbfs  your  syes— 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  ^eeks 
With  blushee  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — to  hdp 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maidl  my  child  I 
Who  now  dings  to  me,  as  you  sse,  as  if 
This  sdoond  Tarqnin  had  slrsady  coiled 
His  arms  around  her.    Look  up^  her,  Romans  I 
Befiriendherl  succour  her  I  see  her  not  poUnted 
Before  her  fether's  ey^l — He  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Anpius  and  hu  Lictcss  while 
She  is  unstained^ Your  hands!  your  handsl  yonr 
hands  I 

CCfisms.  Thev  are  yours,  Virginius. 

App.  Keen  tiie  people  back — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers  1  SeiM  the  girl. 
And  drive  the  people  back.  % 

JeSUm.  Down  with  the  slaves  I 
[The  psople  make  e  ibow  of  wslstsnnst  tat,  upon  fbe  ad- 

vsDoe  of  the  soldkn.  rstrsst,  sad  Isavs  Icilios,  Tia- 

emios,  sad  his  daagtalsr.  Am.  In  the  hsndsof  krwvmwaA 
hispsrtj.] 
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But  for  a  moment  I  I  relied  on  joa ; 
Had  I  relied  upon  mrMlf  alone, 
I  had  kept  them  still  at  baj  I  I  kneel  to 
Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  'tis  onlj 
To  rush  upon  year  swords. 

Vir.  Icilius,  peace! 
Ton  see  bow  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  bj  our  friends,  surrounded  bj  our  enemies^ 
Nenreless  and  helplera. 

App.  Separate  them,  LictorsI 

Fir.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius : 
It  is  not  rerj  easy.    Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  jet  t^e  hold  is  strong  bj  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius — ^forcing  them  will  hurt  them ; 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselres.    Wait  but  a  little — 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her  I 

App,  I  haye  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee ;  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 

Vir.  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait!  If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.     If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  ha?e  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  eren  such  a  time.    They  that  hare  lived 
So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  parting.    Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  shell  gira  me 
Some  token  will  unloose  a  tie  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that,  if  yoa  break  it| 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App.  Have  your  wish.    Be  brief  I 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virffinicu  Do  you  go  from  me ! 
Do  you  leave?  Father!  Father! 

Vir,  No,  my  child — 
No,  my  Virginia — come  along  with  me. 

Vii-ffinia.  Will  you  noi  leave  me  t    Will  you  take 
me  with  you ! 
Will  you  take  me  home  again  t    0,  bless  you!  bless 

you! 
My  tether!  my  dear  father!  Art  thou  not 
My  father  t 

[ViRoiirTUS,  pofectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  looks  anxiously 
around  the  Forum ;  at  length  his  eye  falls  on  a  butcher^i 
stall,  with  a  knife  upon  it] 

Vir,  This  way,  my  child — No,  no ;  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia!  I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers!  Let  them  not 
Approach  Virginius!     Keep  the  people  back! 

I  Virginiut  secures  the  knife. 
Well,  have  you  done  t 

Vir.  Short  time  for  converse,  Appius, 
But  I  have. 
App*  I  l|ope  you  are  satisfied. 
Vir.  I  am — 
I  am — that  she  is  my  daughterl 
App.  Take  her,  Lictors! 

[  Vinrinia  shrieks^  and  fcUU  haff-dead  upon 
her/ather^s  shoulder, 
Vir,  Another  moment,  pray  you.    Bear  with  me 
A  little — Tis  my  last  embrace.     'Twont  tiy 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you're  a  man  I 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  it 
Long.    My  dear  child  !  My  dear  Virginia! 

[Kissing  her. 
There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour — 
•Tis  this. 

[Stahs  her^  and  draws  out  the  knife.    Icilius 
breaks  from  the  soldiers  that  held  him^ 
and  catches  her. 
Lo,  Appius,  with  this  innocent  blood 
I  do  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Make  way  there! 
App.  Stop  him  1  Seize  him  I 


Vir,  If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  wei^xm  thai  ii  mAddened 
With  drinking  my  dMighter's  blood,  why,  Ui  tiiem: 

thus 
It  mshei  in  amongst  them.    Way  theve  I  Way  I 

IBxU  Aromgk  tke  mtUkn, 

IProm  *  The  Wife^  a  Tale  cfMamimaJ^ 
Loaavso,  an  Advocate  of  Rome,  and  Maaiaas. 

Lorenzo,  That's  rirht — ^you  are  collected  and  dirwl 
In  your  replies.    I  dare  be  sworn  your  paanon 
Was  such  a  thing,  as,  by  its  neigfaboomood. 
Made  piety  and  virtue  twice  as  rich 
As  e'er  they  were  before.    How  grew  it  t    Come, 
Thou  know'st  thy  heart — ^look  calmly  into  it, 
And  see  how  innocent  a  thing  it  is 
Which  thou  dost  fear  to  shoif — I  wait  joor  anaw. 
How  grew  your  passion  t 

Mariana.  As  my  stature  grew. 
Which  rose  without  my  noting  it,  until 
They  said  X  was  a  woman.     I  ka>t  watdli 
Beside  what  seemed  his  deathbed.    Frovn  beneatk 
An  avalanche  my  father  rescued  him. 
The  sole  survivor  of  a  company 
Who  wandered  through  our  mountains.     A  long  tisM 
His  life  was  doubtful,  signer,  and  he  called 
For  help,  whence  help  alone  could  come,  which  I, 
Morning  and  night,  invoked  along  with  him  ; 
So  first  our  souls  did  mingle  I 
Lorenzo.  I  perceiye:  you  mingled  ionls  until  jo« 
mingled  hearts  ? 
You  loved  at  last.    Was't  not  the  sequel,  maid  t 

Mariana.  1  loved,  indeed !  If  I  but  nursed  a  flower 
Wliich  to  the  ground  the  rain  and  wind  had  heatrn. 
That  flower  of  all  our  gardm  was  my  pride : 
What  then  was  he  to  me,  for  whom  I  thought 
To  make  a  shroud,  when,  tending  on  him  still 
With  hope,  that,  baffled  still,  did  still  ko^  up  ; 
I  saw,  at  last,  the  ruddy  dawn  of  health 
Begin  to  mantle  o'er  his  pallid  form. 
And  glow — and  glow — till  forth  at  last  it  bunt 
Into  confirmed,  broad,  and  glorious  day  I 
Lorenzo.  You  loved,  and  he  did  love  t 
Mariana^  To  say  he  did, 
Were  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eyes  avouched. 
What  many  an  action  testified — and  yet — 
What  wanted  confinnation  of  his  tongue. 
But  if  he  loved,  it  brought  him  not  content ! 
'Twas  now  abstraction — now  a  start — anon 
A  pacing  to  and  fro — anon  a  stillness, 
As  nought  remained  of  life,  save  life  itself. 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion,  were  extinct. 
Then  all  again  was  action!    Disinclined 
To  converse,  save  he  held  it  with  himself; 
Which  oft  he  did,  in  moody  vein  discoursing. 
And  ever  and  anon  invoking  honour. 
As  some  high  contest  there  were  pending  'twizt 
Himself  and  him,  wherein  her  aid  he  nwded. 

Lorenzo.  This  spoke  impediment ;  or  he  was  bound 
By  promise  to  another ;  or  had  friends 
Whom  it  behoved  him  to  consult,  and  doubted; 
Or  'twixt  you  lay  disparity  too  wide 
For  love  itself  to  leap. 

Mariana.  I  saw  a  struggle, 
But  knew  not  what  it  was.     I  wondered  still. 
That  what  to  me  was  all  content,  to  him 
Was  all  disturbance ;  but  my  turn  did  come. 
At  length  he  talked  of  leaving  us ;  at  length 
He  fixed  the  parting  day — ^but  kept  it  not — 
0  how  my  heart  did  bound!    Then  first  I  knew 
It  had  been  sinking.    Deeper  still  it  sank 
When  next  he  fixed  to  go ;  and  sank  it  then 
To  bound  no  more!     He  went. 

Lorenzo.  To  follow  him 
You  came  to  Mantua  t 


J 


/mi.  iMBtldiMOinil  thiulciBMelMf  tliM; 
0  joj  too  thrilling  and  too  ihortl 


Agnor,  Mj  loid. 
The  sacrificial  rites  await  th j  preiepce. 

J(m,  I  come.   One  more  embiace — tiie  lialy  the  lael 
In  this  worid !    Now,  fiuewell  I  [ExiL 

Clem.  ThelaitembnuKi 
Then  he  hap  eut  me  off  I  no— tis  not  to  ; 
Some  monmfttl  secret  of  his  fate  diTidei  xu  ; 
I'll  straggle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  oomfini 
From  weini^  him  uplifted.    I  will  look 
Upon  him  m  his  throne  ;  Minerra'fe  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  mlgar  gaae  ;  I'll  hasten 
And  feast  mjsad  ejei  wi&  h&  greatness  thcra.  [EkciU 

[EoB  Is  fnstilM  la  his  royal  dignity,  attended  by  the  Ugh 
IsiBst,  the  snetots,  fta   The  psople  reoelTS  him  wUh  shoeta] 

Ion,  I  thank  jou  for  jour  greetings — shout  no  more^ 
But  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  heaven. 
That  it  maj  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  I  sit  here  I 

Medon,  My  son  I  my  ion ! 
What  ails  thee  t    When  thou  shouldft  nilectth*  Joy 
Of  Argos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  giaye 
Marbles  thj  ftoe. 

Ion,  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  1 
It  is  a  solemn  office  I  assume, 
Which  well  roaj  m^e  me  fidter ;  yet  suttained 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serre,  I  take  it. 

iSitt  on  the  Anme, 
Stand  forth,  Agenor. 
Agmor.  I  await  thy  IHIL 
Ion.  To  thee  I  look  ia  t0  tilt  wisest  friend 
Of  this  afflicted  peejile  ;  thou  mutt  leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thv  life  has  earned    . 
To  rule  our  councils ;  iUi  tiie  iwts  of  justice 
With  |ood  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
As  to  forget  what  human  fimilty  ii ; 
And  order  my  sad  oountiy. 
Agenor,  Pardon  me — 

Ion,  Nay,  I  will  promise  tis  my  laal  request ; 
Grant  me  thir  help  till  this  distracted  tti^ 
Rise  tranquil  from  her  griefr— 'twill  not  be  long^ 
If  the  mni  gode  smile  on  us  now.    Remember, 
Meanwhile,  thou  haet  all  power  my  wotd  em  give, 
Whether  I  lire  or  die. 

Agmor,  Die !    Ere  that  hour. 
May  eren  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  mow-giownl 

Ion,  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  gentW  wins  thee  his ;  exulting  youth 
Prorokes  the  ghastly  monaidi's  sudden  stride^ 
And  makes  his  horrid  fingen  quiok  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
The  captain  of  the  guard. 

Crytka.  I  kneel  to  crave 
Humbly  the  favour  which  thy  sire  bestowed 
On  one  who  loved  him  welL 
Ion.  I  cannot  mark  thee. 
That  wakest  the  memory  of  my  father's  weakneM, 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit. 
And  learned  the  need  of  luxunr.     I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample  share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain. 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy  sword. 
May  fflorious  issues  wait  it.    In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer* 

Cfythet,  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  raloar 
Barbarian  millions  shrink  appalled^  and  leave 
Our  city  nakc^  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes! 
/ml  No,  Ciythci;  In  oozielve^  I 


In  our  own  honeet  heaite  and  chidnless  handa 
Will  be  our  saftfuard ;  iddk  we  do  not  use 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  diould  Uoih 
To  teach  our  diildren ;  while  the  simple  love 
Of  justice  and  their  country  shall  be  oom 
With  dawninf  reason ;  while  their  sinews  grew 
Hard  'midst  &e  dadness  of  heroic  ^ortib 
We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  wdUs  in  paiM^ 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  swoid. 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  but  tiby  vaUaot 
For  I  esteem  them  valiant— muft  no  more 
With  luxuiT  which  suits  a  deqMrate  camp 
Infect  us.    See  that  they  embark^  Agenor, 
Ere  night. 
Oiy^  My  Lord— 
Ion,  No  more—my  word  hath  paieed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  ofllce  I  can  add 
To  thoee  thou  haet  grown  old  in ;  thou  wilt  foaiil 
The  shrine  of  Phoebua,  and  within  thy  horn*— 
Thy  too  deli^tAil  home— befriend  the  itaoMr 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  eometimet  waate  fTQioqi^ 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

ifedott.  Think  of  tiiee,  my  lordt 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  rdgn. 

Ion,  Prithee  no  more.    Anrives  1  I  have  a  booo 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  rdoin 
In  death  the  father  ftom  whose  heart  m  lift 
Stem  fate  divided  me,  think  gentlv  of  him  I 
Think  that  beneath  his  panomy  ox  pride 
Were  fair  affections  crushed  by  bittinr  wrongg 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness;  what  he  did, 
Alas  I  ye  know ;  could  you  know  what  he  soRved, 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.    Tet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  dianoes  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  firailtv ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereisnty :  our  country's  ipaoi^ 
So  happy  in  its  smalmess,  so  compact. 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  rj^ons  mav  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  eiroled  thn^ 
Like  a  bleet  fismily,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  govemed-lall  degrees. 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  eembiftad 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  dasps, 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  dMrdi 
Of  svmpathT  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty ;  tint  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happj  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  banda 
Of  foreign  power  should  thrsaten.    Swear  to  na 
That  ye  will  do  this  I 

Medon,  Wherefore  ask  this  now  t 
Thou  shalt  live  long ;  the  paleness  of  thy  fiMe, 
Which  late  seemed  death-fike,  is  grown  radiant  now. 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  propheqr 
Of  clorious  years. 

Toil.  The  gods  approve  me  then  I 
Tet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  kinc^ 
And  claim  obedience.    Swear,  that  if  I  die^ 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-bom  people's  cnoice. 
And  in  the  pradenee  of  the  wiae. 
Medon  mid  othen.  We  swear  it  I 
Ion,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powenl 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approaoh 
That  altar  unattended.  [Be  goa  to  As  attar. 

Gracious  goda  I 
In  whose  mild  service  mr  glad  ^outh  was  gpttt» 
Look  on  me  now ;  and  if  there  is  a  power. 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  ibel  there  u, 
Beyond  ye,  tiiat  hath  breathed  through  all  your  Anpm 
The  spirit  of  the  beautifUl  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven ;  to  je  I  oAr  iq^ 
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Thii  coQtcioai  baiiig,  full  of  life  md  lova. 
For  mj  deu  couatrj'i  weliire.     Let  tUii  bloir 
End  kll  hei  tcnowt  I  [Slabi  Uml^. 

CLmMAWTm  fiiihw  fjwirt. 
dem.  Hold  I 
Let  me  lupport  biro — atuid  knj— indeed 
I  h*ve  belt  right,  Bllhough  je  know  it  not. 


/cm,  Tlii* 
Idi 


1  JOJ 


weaned  me  fr 


Bmd  thine  eyes  < 

CTon.  And  Tor 
Thou  wouldst  ha< 
CouldJit  thou  thii 
1  would  be  M  dirorced  1 

Im.  Thou  »rt  right,  Clemsnthe— 
■    "  '        idle  thought  J 


Ti«  pMt  i  ] 


.  (how  of  coMnei 


di«gui«      .  , 

On  that  which,  when  1 

Wilt  thou  not,  iweet  oi 

(^HB.  I  will  tmtuce 


Tnu.  I  bring  JDU  glorioui  tldingi — 
H»l  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

Itn.  Yta—a  Lt  M  I  hope  t 

/ml.  The  pestilence  kbfttea. 

Ion.  [Spi-iag$lolia/tel.1    Do  je  not  he™! 
Whj  ihout  je  not  t  ;e  are  «trong->-think  not  of  me; 
Heu-ken  1  the  cunv  mj  ancestry  had  spread 
O'ei  Argos  is  dispelled  t     My  own  ClemanCbe  I 
L.et  this  eoDBole  Ihee — Aigos  liies  again — 
The  ottering  is  accepted— all  ii  well  1  IDia. 


Two  draraatlc  poemi  hare  been  produced  bj 
Henrt  Tavloei,  £>q.,  which,  though  not  popular, 
eiince  high  genius  and  careful  preparation.  The 
first,  nUip  van  ArlevtUt,  wu  published  in  IE34. 
and  the  icene  is  laid  in  Flinders,  at  the  dose  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  second.  Eda:iii  lit  Fair 
(1843),  relates  to  eflriy  English  history.  Though 
somewhat  too  measunsd  and  reflective  for  the  stage, 
the  pUys  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  excellent  scenes 
and  dialogues.  '  The  blended  dignity  of  thought, 
and  a  sedate  moral  hahiC,  invests  Mr  Taylor's  poetrj 
with  H  stateliness  in  which  tlie  drama  is  generally 
deflcient.  and  niskci  his  writings  illustrate,  in  some 
degree,  a  new  form  of  the  art — such  a  form,  indeed, 
as  we  might  eipect  the  written  drama  naturally  to 
asBome  if  it  were  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  maintun  itself  as  a  branch  of  literature 
aput  from  the  stage.' '  Strafford,  a  tragedy  by  J. 
Snan'MKo.  was  brought  out  in  1837,  and  acted  with 
success.  It  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  but  is  well 
conceived  and  arranged  for  effect,  wliile  its  relation 
to  a  deeply  interesting  and  stirring  period  of  British 
history  gives  it  a  peculiar  attraction  to  an  English 
audience.  Ma  Lkiqh  Hdbt,  in  1840,  came  before 
the  pulilic  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  work  was  a 
mixture  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled.  A  Ltgend 
o/  Flormcr. :  it  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
with  some  success,  but  is  too  sketchy  In  its  mate- 
rials, and  too  extravagant  in  plot,  to  be  a  popular 
acting  piny.  Alhtluiald.  a  tragedy  by  WiixiAir 
SuTTB  (lS4a).  is  a  drama  also  for  the  closet;  it 
wants  variety  and  scenic  effect  for  the  stage,  and 
In  style  and  sentiment  is  not  unlike  one  of  Sliss 


BalUle's  plays.    The  (bUowing  Chrutlui  KutiiiM 

Is  finely  expressed : — 

Joy  is  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  that  laugh* 

Itself  to  weariness  or  sleep,  and  wakaa 

To  the  sune  bairai  laogbtar ;  'tie  a  child 

Perpetually,  and  all  its  past  and  futora 

Lie  in  the  compass  of  an  infant's  day. 

Crushed  from  oar  sorrow  all  that's  gitkt  in  man 

Has  ever  sprung.     In  the  bold  pagan  worhl 

Men  deified  the  beautiful,  the  glad. 

The  strong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  nou^it; 

We  have  laised  Pain  and  Sorrow  into  beftven. 

And  in  our  lemptee,  on  our  altan,  Orief 

Stands  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  shall  last 

As  long  as  man  is  mortal  and  unhappy. 

The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  the  uiai. 

And liatps  may  then  be  found  them,  and  the  lanDi 

Of  palm  be  put  into  their  bands ;  on  earth 

M'e  know  them  not ;  no  votarist  of  our  faith. 

Till  he  has  dropped  his  tears  into  the  stream, 

Tastes  of  its  sweetness. 

We  shall  now  tam  to  the  comic  mnae  of  Qw 
drama,  which.  In  the  earlier  yean  of  this  period, 
prodooed  some  worka  of  genoine  humgor  and  into- 
rest 
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the  author  of  the  Jealous  Wife  and  Clandestina 
Marrit^  Colmao  had  a  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  drama.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school. 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Christ's  Cliurdi  ooUege, 
Oxford ;  hut  his  idleness  and  dissipation  at  the  uni- 
rersity  led  his  hther  to  withdraw  him  from  Oxford, 
and  banish  him  to  Aberdeen.  Here  he  waa  distiB- 
guished  for  his  eccentric  dress  and  foUy,  bot  he  alio 
applied  himself  to  his  "'"*■"'  and  other  itadies. 
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career  in  tlie  loltieit  a|Muiment  of  a  muffin  maker  in 
Milk-alley.  Little  did  I  think— •good  eaayman'— 
Shakgpeare — Hem  1— of  the  richei  and  literaxy  dig- 
nities which  now 

Eater  Dick  DowLaib 

Mj  pupil ! 

Dick.  [Speaking  v^iU  enttring,']  Well,  wlieie  if  the 
man  that  want»— oh  I  jon  are  he  I  suppoee 

Pang.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman  I  '  Homo 
fum/ — Terence — Hem  I  Sir,  the  perMm  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloes ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL.D. 
signifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been  recently 
added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. ;  the  Roman  ini- 
tials for  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Dick.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dow- 
las ;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined« 
D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor ;  to  which  are  added  L.S.D. ; 
the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Pang.  Ha !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by 
destiny  to  more  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Aaid^. 

Diek,  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor  t 

Pana.  I  have  the  honour,  young  gentleman,  of 
beinf  d^uted  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

Dtdc.  Then  you  have  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  as  good-natured  an  old  fellow  as  erer  sold  a 
ha'porth  of  cheese  in  a  chandler's  shop. 

Pang.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father's 
cheese,  I  advise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one 
for  the  future.  'Twere  better  to  keep  that  'altA  mente 
repoRtum.' — Viigil — Hem  I 

Dick.  Why,  what's  the  matter  I  Any  misfortanet 
—Broke,  I  fearl 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  'tis  cus- 
tomary in  these  cases,  has  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

JHii.  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  1  Why,  connds  and 
the  devil  I 

Pang.  Check  your  passions — learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — hum  ! 
—threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.    When  Plato 

Dick.    Damn  Plato  I    What  of  my  father  t 

Pang.  Don't  damn  Plato.  The  bees  swarmed  round 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as 'he  was  swaddled. 
*  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in  labelUs  consedissent.' — Cicero 
— Heml 

Di^A.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  youn,  with 
all  my  heart.    Come  to  the  point. 

Pang.  In  due  time.    But  calm  your  cholen    '  Ira 
furor  brevis  est.*— Horace— Hem  1    Read  this.* 
♦  [^Givea  a  Utter. 

Dick.  lSnaieke»  the  leUer^  hreaike  it  open^  and  reads.'] 
'Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same' — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning — *  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made' — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose } — ^*  to  be 
made  a* — what  1 — *  to  be  mode  a  P,  E,  A,  R ;' — a  pear  I 
— to  be  made  a  pear  I  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that! 

Pang.  A  peer  I — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals 
countenance  the  custom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always 
•pells  physician  with  an  F. 

Dick.  A  peerl — what,  my  father! — I'm  electrified  I 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer  I  But  let  me  see ; 
[Beade  on.^ — *A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret 
got  me  mv  tittle* — titt — oh,  title  1— 'and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — by  making  me  out  next 
of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without 
—without  hair* — 'Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  bv,  to  be 
next  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — heir  to  his  estate. 
We  sbiall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  'Reform  it 
altogether.' — Shakspeare-  -Hem  I  I 


DiA.  '  I  send  mv  cairoi.' — Carrot! 

Pang.  He  I  he  I  he  1    Chariot  his  lordship  meaat. 

Die*.  <  With  Dr  Paogloss  in  it.' 

Pang.  That's  me. 

Dick.  *  Respect  him,  for  he's  an  LLJ).,  and,  rowe- 
over,  an  A.  double  S.'  [7i<y  &(«. 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  oondeeoended  to  iaiot 
that  at  my  request. 

Dick.  *  And  I  have  made  him  jonr  tatotcr,to  mend 
your  cakelology. 

Pang.  Cacology ;  from  Kaboe,  *  malus,'  and  Lop, 
*  verbum.' — Vide  Lexicon — Hem  I 

Didt.  '  Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  boose  in  lUaortr 
Square.' — Hanover  Square  ! — *  I  remain  your  sff«^ 
tionate  father,  to  command. — DunssLY.' 

Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  iitleu 

Dick.  It  U I 

Pang.  It  is. 

Dick.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.  Ton  have  no  meii 
manners  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Bear  I — ^under  favour,  young  gentlemsa,  I 
am  the  bear-leader ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

Dick.  And  what  can  you  t^ndb.  me! 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don't  foiget  yourself  in  ndden 
success.    '  Tecum  habita.' — Persiu:* — Hem ! 

Didi.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fifteen 
thousand  a-year ! 

Pang.  Don't  give  way  to  your  passions. 

Dick.  Give  way!  Zoundsl— I'm  wild— mad!  Yoa 
teach  me  I — ^Pooh  t — I  have  been  in  London  betwe, 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  a  modem  fise 
gentleman.  >V  ny,  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell— spon  i 
curricle— walk  Bond  Street — ^pl&y  at  Faro— get  dmok 
— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  oflf  your  tsiU- 
pull  on  vour  pantaloons — and  there's  a  buck  of  tk 
first  fashion  m  town  for  you.  D*je  think  I  dooi 
know  what's  going ! 

Pang.  Mercy  on  me!  I  shall  have  a  veiy  ie£nc- 
toiy  pupil! 

bick.  Not  at  all.  Well  be  hand  and  glove  to- 
gether, my  little  doctor.  Ill  drive  you  down  to  ill 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  1^  is 
a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  s 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem ! 

Dick.  I'll  tell  yon  what,  doctor.  111  make  you  mj 
long-stop  at  cricket— you  shall  draw  corks  when  Tm 
president — ^laugh  atmy  jokes  before  company— sqa«^ 
lemons  for  punch — cast  up  the  reckoning— and  vo 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  enough  to  see  me 
safe  home  after  a  jollification  t 

Pang.  Make  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeeser  oi 
lemons !  Zounds  1  this  is  more  fatiguing  than  wslkiof 
out  with  the  lap-dogs!  And  are  these  the  quili* 
fications  for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman ! 

Dick.  To  be  sure  they  are.  'TIS  the  way  thst  m 
the  prig  parsons,  who  educate  us  honourables,  jump 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang,  *T\m  well  they  jump  into  something  fst  st 
last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  flesh  oif  their  booci 
in  the  process. 

Dick.  Come  now,  tutor,  go  you  and  call  the  waiter. 

Pa»ig.  Go  and  call!  Sii--sirl  I'd  have  you  » 
understand,  Mr  Dowlas— 

Didc.  Ay,  let  us  underatand  one  another,  doctor. 
My  father,  I  take  it,  comes  down  handsomely  to  joa 
for  your  management  of  me ! 

Pang,  My  lord  has  been  liberal. 

Dide.  But  'tis  I  must  manage  you,  doctor, 
knowledge  this,  and,  between  ourselves^  TU 
means  to  double  your  pay.  ' 

Pang.  Double  my^— •  I 

DicL  Do  you  hesiUte!  Why,  roan,  y<n  nvt  h 
set  up  for  a  modem  tutor  without  knowing  J^  I 
trade!  i 

Pang.  Double  my  pay  1   Say  no  more— done.   Ar  || 
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t^in.  I  hope  yoa  idmui  to  tlaj  on  the  spot  for  ■ome 
time,  Sir  ChArles  1 

Sir  Cha,  A  rerj  tediouf  time.  Three  daji,  Mr 
Warner. 

Warner,  Ah,  good  fir  1  thingi  would  proeper  better 
if  you  honoured  us  with  your  preeence  a  little  more. 
I  wish  you  lired  entirely  upon  the  eetate^  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Thank  you,  Warner ;  but  modem  men  of 
fashion  find  it  difficult  to  lire  upon  their  estates. 

Wamo',  The  country  about  you  so  charming  1 

Sir  Cha,  Look  ye,  Warner — I  must  hunt  in  Leices- 
tershire— ^for  that's  the  thing.    In  the  frosts  and  the 


spring  months,  I  must  be  in  town  at  the  clubs — for 
tnat's  the  thing.  In  summer  I  must  be  at  the  water- 
ing places — ^for  that's  the  thing.  Now,  Warner,  un- 
der  these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  reside  upon  my  estate!  For  my  estate  being  in 
Kent 

Warner,  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 

Sir  Cha.  Pnha,  beauty  1  we  don't  mind  that  in 
Leicestenhire.     My  estate,  I  say,  being  in  Kent 

Warner.  A  land  of  milk  and  honey  1 

Sir  Cha,  I  hate  milk  and  honey. 

Warner.  A  land  of  fat ! 

Sir  Cha.  Hang  your  fat! — listen  to  me— my  estate 
beins  in  Kent 

Warner,  So  woody  1 

Sir  Cha.  Curse  the  wood  I  No— that's  wrong ;  for 
it's  conrenient.    I  am  come  on  purpose  to  cut  it. 

Warner,  Ahl  I  was  afraid  so !  Dice  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  axe  to  the  root!  Money  lost  at  play, 
and  then,  good  lackl  the  forest  groans  for  IL 

Sir  Cha.  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do 
yoiigroan  for  it  I 

Warner,  I  heartily  wish.  Sir  Charles,  you  may  not 
encumber  the  goodly  estate.  Your  worthy  ancestors 
had  views  for  their  posterity. 

Sir  Cfia,  And  I  shall  haye  yiews  for  my  posterity — 
I  shall  take  special  care  the  trees  shan't  intercept 
their  prospect. 

Enter  SsayAifT. 

Servant,  Mr  Ollapod,  the  apothecaiy,  ia  in  the  hall. 
Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health. 

Sir  Cha,  Show  him  in.  [Exit  terva/nt.']  The  fellow's 
a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he  does  his  patients. 
He  shall  kill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me  this  morning. 
In  short,  Mr  Warner,  I  must  have  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  days.  Fell  timber  to  that  amount 
immediately.     Tis  my  peremptory  order,  sir. 

Warner,  I  shall  obey  you,  Sir  Charles ;  but  'tis 
with  a  heavy  heart !  Forgive  an  old  servant  of  the 
family  if  he  grieves  to  see  you  ftirget  some  of  the 
duties  for  which  society  has  a  claim  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha,  What  do  you  mean  by  duties ! 

Warner,  Duties,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  extravagant 
man  of  property  can  never  fulfil — such  as  to  support 
the  dignity  of  an  English  landholder  for  the  honour 
of  old  England  ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  honest 
tenants;  and  to  succour  the  industrious  poor,  who 
naturally  look  up  to  him  for  assistance.  But  I  shall 
obey  you.  Sir  Charles.  [Exit, 

Sir  Cha,  A  tiresome  old  blockhead!  But  where  is 
this  Ollapod  t  His  jumble  of  physic  and  shooting 
may  enliven  me  ;  and,  to  a  man  of  gallantry  in  the 
oountry,  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
nor  his  services  inconvenient.    Ha,  Ollapod  t 

Enter  Ollapod. 

OUapodL  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
slave.  Hope  your  health  is  good.  Been  a  hard 
winter  here.  Sore  throats  were  plenty ;  so  were  wood- 
cocks.  Flushed  four  couple  one  morning  in  a  half- 
mile  walk  from  our  town  to  cure  Mrs  Quarles  of  a 
qoinsey*    May  coming  on  WKm,  Sir  Charlet— eeaion 


of  dciight,  love  and  campaigning  I  Hope  joa  ^-u,— 
to  sojourn.  Sir  Charles.  Shonldn^t  be  alwmyi  on  the 
wing— that's  being  too  fliffhty.  He,  he,  hel  Do  yei 
take,  good  sir— do  you  take  f 

Sir  Cha,  Oh  yes,  I  take.  But,  hy  the  cockade  in 
your  hat,  Ollapod,  you  have  added  latclT,  it  seems,  Is 
your  avocations. 

OUa,  He!  he!  yes.  Sir  Charles.  I  haye  now  ths 
honour  to  be  comet  in  the  Volunteer  Association 
conM  of  our  town.  It  fell  out  unexpected-^pop,  on  a 
sudden ;  like  the  going  oflf  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  alde^ 
man  in  an  apoplexy. 

Sir  Cha.  Explain. 

OUa,  Happening  to  be  at  home — rainy  day— ns 
eoing  out  to  sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed— was  basj 
behind  the  counter.  You  know  my  shop.  Sir  Charles 
— Oalen's  head  over  the  door — new  gilt  him  lastwedL, 
by  the  by — looks  as  fresh  as  a  pill. 

Sir  Cka,  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now.  Pto- 
ceed. 

OUa,  On  that  head !  he,  he,  he!  That's  yery  well^ 
very  well,  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  sir;  I  owe  you 
<me.  Churchwarden  Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of 
an  indigestion  from  eating  three  pounds  of  measly 
pork  at  a  vestry  dinner,  I  was  making  up  a  cathartie 
for  the  patient,  when  who  should  strut  into  the  shop 
but  Lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer— sleek  as  a  dray- 
horse — in  a  smart  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  tamed  up 
with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle.  I  confess  his  figure 
struck  me.  I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  thumping  ths 
mortar,  and  felt  instantly  inoculated  with  a  militaiy 
ardour. 

Sir  Cha,  Inocalated  I  I  hope  your  ardour  was  cf  a 
fikvourable  sort  t 

OUa,  Ha  1  ha  I  That's  very  well— yerr  well,  indeed  I 
Thank  you,  good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  We  first  talked 
of  shooting.  He  knew  my  celebrity  that  way.  Sir 
Charles.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  killed  six 
brace  of  birds.  I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar.  We  then 
talked  of  physic.  I  told  him  the  day  before  1  had 
killed — lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients.  1  thumpt 
on  at  the  mortar,  eyeing  him  sll  the  while ;  for  as 
looked  very  flashy,  to  be  sure;  and  I  felt  an  itch- 
ing to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical  and  military 
both  deal  in  death,  you  know ;  so  'twas  naturaL  Hel 
he !  Doyou  take,  good  sir — do  you  take t 

Sir  Cha,  Take  t  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 

OUa,  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself;  said  it  wis 
sickly ;  and  if  a  professional  person  would  administer 
to  the  health  of  the  Association— dose  the  men  and 
drench  the  horse — he  could  perhaps  procure  Hi™  a 
cometcy. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  you  jumped  at  the  offer  f 

OUo.  Jumped!  I  jumped  over  the  counter,  ki^ed 
down  Churchwarden  Posh's  cathartic  into  the  pocket 
of  Lieutenant  Grains'  small  scarlet  jacket,  tastily 
turned  up  with  a  rhubarb-coloured  li^le ;  embtaoei 
him  and  his  ofler ;  and  I  am  now  (>>met  Ollapod, 
apothecary  at  the  Galen's  Head,  of  the  AssodatioB 
ConM  of  Cavalry,  at  your  service. 

3ir  Cha,  I  wish  you  joyof  your^mointment.  You 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  m>m  the  laoieli 
you  father  in  the  field. 

OUa,  Water  for^oh  I  laurel  water— he !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well— very  well  indeed!  Thank  you, 
good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fancy  fame  irill 
follow  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  1  mads 
has  ceased  to  operate. 

Sir  Cha,  A  mistake! 

OUa,  Having  to  attend  Lady  Kitty  Caihaneleon 
a  grand  field-day,  I  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  lady- 
ship's diet-drink  into  one  of  my  holsters,  intending 
to  proceed  to  the  patient  after  the  exercise  was  ovec 
I  reached  the  nuirtial  ground,  and  ialloped— gal- 
I  lopped,  I  mean— wheeled,  and  flourished,  with  iNiA 
leobU;  hot  whsB  the  woid 'Fixe' WIS  givw. 


to  pall  out  m J  piftd  in  ft  teiribU  Inuiy,  I  pwtwttd, 
neck  foniiMiit»  the  hangtA  diH-drink  of  Udj  Kitty 
Carbuncle;  and  tho  modicino  being  unfordinatelj 
fennented  by  the  jolting  of  mj  hone,  it  forced  oat 
the  cork  with  a  prodigioui  pop  Aill  in  th«  froe  of  mj 
gallant  commander. 

[OixAPOD  rMtM  Una  LvcaariA  MacTab,  a  'MS 
aunt/ iMar  of  MM  of  the  oldflsfc  banm  la  Beotlaad.] 


Fom,  There  ii  one  Mr  Ollapod  at  the  gate,  an' 
pleaM  joar  lad jihip'a  honoar,  oome  to  pay  a  riait  to 
the  family. 

Lwretia,  Ollapod  f    What  if  the  gentleman  t 

Fom,  He  layi  he's  a  comet  in  the  Oalen'a  Head. 
Til  the  fint  time  I  erer  heard  of  the  ooipe. 

Imc  Ha!  some  new  ndaed  regiment.  Show  the 
rentleman  in.  [ExU  Fou.'\  The  coantnr,  then,  hai 
heard  of  my  arriral  at  laet  A  woman  oi  condition, 
in  a  family,  can  nerer  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod  I  that  ■oundt  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  miftakeo,  he  if  nobly  descended. 

Batar  OiJ^pon. 

Otto.  Madam,  I  haTO  the  honoar  of  paying  my 
icepecto.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cowi ;  good 
for  confomptions  —  charming  woods  hereaboats — 
{feasants  floarish — so  do  agues — sorry  not  to  see  the 
good  lieutenant— admire  his  room — ^hope  soon  to  hare 
his  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madam — do  yoa 
take! 

Lmc  I  beg,  sir,  yoa  will  be  seated. 

OUa,  Oh,  dear  madam  I  [Sitting  cfomi.]  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in!  [Ande, 

Jmc  I  am  soriy  Mr  Worthington  is  not  at  home  to 
feeeire  you,  sir. 

OQo.  You  axe  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam  t 

Imc  II  only  by  his  marriage,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deceased  wife :  but  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  question.  My  friends  in  town  would  won- 
der to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
sister  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  ap  in  a  iarm- 
houw. 

(Hku  [Atidt.'l  The  honourable!  humph!  a  bit  of 
^ualit^  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  <n  a  dead  peer 
in  a  pig-stye  1 

Lie.  Yon  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sirt 

OUa,  He!  he  I  Yes,  madam.  Comet  Ollapod, 
of  our  volunteers — a  frie  healthy  troop — ready  to 
giro  the  enemy  a  doee  whenerer  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Ime,  I  was  always  prodiriously  partial  to  the 
military.  My  great  grandfaUier,  Marmaduke  Baron 
Lofty,  commanded  a  troop  of  hone  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa,  Marlborouffh  was  a  Mro  of  a  man,  madam ; 
and  liyed  at  Woodstock — a  sweet  sporting  countir ; 
where  Rosamond  perished  by  poison — arsenic  as  likely 
as  anything. 

Luc.  And  hare  yon  senred  much,  Mr  Ollapod  t 

OUa.  He,  he!  Yes,  madam ;  serred  all  the  nobility 
and  gently  for  fire  miles  round. 

Luc.  Sir! 

OlUu  And  shall  be  happy  to  serre  the  good  liea- 
tenant  and  his  family.  [Bowm^. 

Lue.  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
A  gentleman  of  the  army  is  alwars  an  acquisition 
among  the  Ooths  and  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
eTery  iheepiith  squire  has  the  air  of  an  apothecaiy. 

Olla.  Madam!  An  apothe— Zounds ! — hum! — 
He!  he!  I— You  must  know,  1— I  deal  a  little  in 
Galenicals  myself  {Sheepuhly]. 

Lvc.  Galenicals !  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I  rap- 
poee,  among  the  militMyt 

OUo.  Opentioiiel]Ml]MlCoaMb*k«*'^^'«7 


Tny  well  indeed  1  Thnnk  joo, good  madam;  I  ow«yM 
one.    Galenicals,  madam,  are  medidnea. 

Jmb,  Medicines  I 

OUa,  Yes,  physic :  backthoro,  senna,  and  so  fbtth. 

Lme.  [Biimg,}  Why,  then,  yoa  are  an  apotheoarr  f 

Otto.  \Bimmg  loo,  imd  hoiiimg,'\  And  man-midwUt 
at  your  serrice,  madam. 

lAte.  At  my  serrice,  indeed! 

OKo.  Yes,  madam  I  Comet  Ollapod  at  tha  gilt 
Galen's  Head,  of  the  Volunteer  Assoeiatioo  Coras  of 
Caralry^-as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  eustomer ;  always 
willing  to  chaige  them  both*  Do  yoa  take,  good 
madam— da  you  take! 

Jmb,  And  has  the  Honourable  Miss  Loerstia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drugsf 

CUa.  Drugs!  Why,  she  turns  up  her  hoooarable 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them  I  [AtUkA 
No  man  mors  respected  than  mrself,  madam.  Courtea 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  inralids ;  and  for  a  shot— ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Xfne.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yourii 
sir! 

OUn.  Intimate.  He -doesn't  make  wxy  faces  at 
physic,  whaterer  others  may  do,  madam.  This  ril- 
lage  flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  nark — full  of 
fine  fat  renison ;  which  is  as  light  a  fooa  for  digestion 

Lm.  But  he  is  nerer  on  his  entate  here,  I  am  told. 
OUtu  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Lme.  Bless  me  I  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUtu  Told   me  all — ^your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  risits  when  the  lieutenant 
out. 


Luc.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

OUo.  Faint !  nerer  mind  that,  with  a  medical  man 
in  the  room.   I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Lue.  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  prssumed 
to  adraoce  about  me  t 

OUci.  Oh,  nothing  derogatoiy.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
legsed  drammer  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

lAK.  I  hare  only  proceeded  in  this  affair  from  tha 
purest  motiroM,  and  w  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

Olku  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Luc  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Emily  in  London,  wben  the 
lieutenant  was  out,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

00a.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nerrous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  tha 
baronet's  my  bosom  friend.  Harii^  heard  you  were 
here,  *  Ollapod,'  says  he,  squeecinc  my  hand  in  his 
own,  which  had  strong  symptoms  offerer — '  Ollapod,' 
says  he, '  you  are  a  military  man,  and  may  be  trusted.* 
'  I'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  *  and  close  as  a  pill-box.' 
'  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucietia  MacTab,  that  honounbk 
picturo  of  prodence— * 

Lue.  He!  he!  Did  Sir  Charles  say  thatf 

OUa.  [Atide,']  How  these  tabbies  lore  to  be  toadedl 

Lue.  In  short.  Sir  Charles,  I  peroeire,  has  ^>pointed 
YOU  his  emissary,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
hare  an  interriew. 

OUa.  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  tha 
troth  I  erer  met  in  mr  life.  And  now  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  b^  the  old  elms  at  the  back  of  the  rill%t 
thisereningt  ^ 

Lue.  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which 
may  promote  Emily's  futuro  welfare. 

OUa.  Take  steps!  what,  in  a  walk  t  He!  he!  Come, 
that's  rery  well — ^reiy  well  indeed !  Thank  yon,  good 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
fHend  with  due  despatch.  Command  Comet  Ollapod 
on  all  occasions ;  and  whaterer  the  gilt  Galen's  HeaJ 
prodnos 

Lue.  {CmUumg.'\  Oh,  sir  I 

OKs.  By  tha  by .  I  haTt  mm  do«bla4iitilM 


U 


iftT6Dder  WAter,  mach  admired  in  our  oorpt.  Permit 
me  to  send  a  pint  bottle  hj  way  of  preeent. 

Lue,  Dear  lir,  I  shall  rob  you. 

OUti.  Quite  the  contrary ;  for  111  set  it  down  to  Sir 
Charles  as  a  quart.  [Aride.^  Madam,  your  slare. 
Yon  haT*  prescribed  for  our  patient  like  an  able 
physician.    Not  a  step. 

IMC.  Nay,  I  insist 

Oll(L  Then  I  must  follow  in  the  rear— tho  physi- 
cian always  before  the  apothecary. 

Ime,  Apothecary !  Sir,  in  this  business  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  general  officer. 

OUa,  Do  you  I  Thank  you,  good  ma'am;  I  owe 
you  one.  lExemnL 

The  humorous  poetry  of  Colman  has  been  as 
popular  as  his  plays.  Of  his  *  Broad  Orins,*  the 
eij^th  edition  (London,  1839)  is  now  before  us. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  tinged  with  indelicacy,  but 
others  display  his  lively  sparkling  powers  of  wit  and 
obeerration  in  a  very  agreeable  light.  We  subjoin 
two  of  these  pleasant  levities. 

The  NevocaatU  Apothecary, 

A  man  in  many  a  couninr  town,  we  know, 
ProfesiieR  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe. 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Tet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair. 

Who  first  shake  bandit  before  they  box. 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 

With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  sulfering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 

Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  j^^i«culapian  line, 
Lived  at  Newcastle- upon -Tvne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill, 

Or  ni&ke  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draudit,  or  bleed,  or  blister; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  gire  a  clyster. 

Of  occunations  th«»e  were  quantum  ntff,: 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  li^t  not  long  enough ; 

And  therefore  mulwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 
This  balanced  things ;  for' if  ho  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  others  into*t. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  aolm: 
All  the  old  women  called  him  *  a  tine  man  I* 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 
(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter), 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said, 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  t 
Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  I 

Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 
Apollo  patronises  physic. 

Bolus  loved  verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  in't, 

That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 

In  dapper  couplets,  like  Oay*s  Fables, 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecaiy's  verse!  and  where's  the  treason! 

Tis  simply  honest  dealing ;  not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  svrallow  ph^ic  without  reason, 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 


He  had  a  patient  Wing  at  deaths  door. 
Some  three  miles  nom  the  town,  it  mS^i  be 
To  whom,  one  evening.  Bolus  sent  an  aitidtt 
In  pharmacy  that's  called  catharticaL 
And  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 

He  wrote  this  verse. 
Which  one  would  think  was  dear 

And  terse : — 

*WhenU!kai. 
To  he  wdl  tkakrn^ 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose, 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goee 

Upon  his  pad, 
Who  a  vile  tnck  of  stumbling  had  : 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  sorry  iMck  ; 

But  that's  of  course ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horsey 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  I 
Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap^ 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  daii09| 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind. 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  faoCi 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place^ 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grimy 
As  if  the  Apothecary  had  physioed  him. 

And  not  his  master. 

<  Well,  how's  the  patient?'  Bolus  said ; 
John  shook  his  head. 

*  Indeed  ! — hum !  ha ! — that's  very  odd  I 
He  took  the  draught  f  John  gave  a  nod. 

*  Well,  how  t  what  then  t  spesk  out,  you  dunce  f 

*  Why,  then,'  says  John,  *  we  shook  him  onoe.' 

*  Shook  him ! — how  t'  Bolus  stammered  out. 

*  We  jolted  him  about.' 
'  Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man! — a  shake  wont  dObP 
'  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two.' 

*  Two  shakes!  od*s  curse! 

rrwould  make  the  patient  worse.' 
'  It  did  so,  sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.' 

*  Well,  and  what  then  t'    *  Then,  sir,  my  master  died.' 

Lodging*  for  Single  OenUemen. 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  overgrown  place, 
Has  seen  *  Lodgings  to  Let'  stare  him  full  in  the  (kce ; 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  'tis  widl 

known, 
Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  single  eentlemen  only ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appoued  like  a  ton. 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 

He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated. 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fevered  and  heated ; 
And  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  lat  sheep, 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same ;  and  the  next,  and  the 

next; 
He  perspired  like  an  ox ;  he  was  nervous  and  vexed ; 
Week  passed  afler  week,  till,  by  weekly  sucoesaion. 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expression. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubt 

him ; 
For  his  skin,  Mike  a  lady's  loose  gown.'hungabonthim. 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  like  a  ninny ; 
'  I  have  lost  many  pounds — ^make  me  well-— 4lieie1i  a 

guinea.' 
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The  doctor  looked  wise ;  *  A  slow  ferer/  he  Mid : 
Prescribed  sudorifics  and  going  to  bed. 
'  Sudoritics  in  bed,'  exclaimed  Will,  *  art  humbags  1 
I've  enough  of  them  there  without  pajing  for  drugs  1' 

Will  kicked  out  the  doctor ;  but  when  ill  indeed. 
E'en  diHrnisfling  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed  ; 
S<>,  calling  his  host,  he  said,  *  Sir,  do  you  know, 
Tm  the  fat  Hingle  gentleman  six  months  ago ! 

Look'e,  landlonl,  I  think,'  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 

*  That  wiih  honesct  intentions  you  first  look  me  in: 
But  from  the  tint  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold — 

I 're  been  i»o  hanged  hot,  that  I'm  tture  I  caught  cold.' 

Quoth  the  landlord,  *  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I'?e  let  lodgings  ten  years  ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  nir,  my  wife  is  no  sloren  ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediately  over  my  oven.* 

•The  oven!'  says  Will.     Says  the  host,  'Why  this 

passion  ? 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
Why  so  crusty,  good  sir  V    *  Zounds  !*  cries  Will,  in 

a  taking, 

*  Who  wouldn't  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  f 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 

*  Well,  I  see  you've  been  ^ing  away  half  a  year.' 

*  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quarrel,'  Will 

said ; 

*  But  I'd  rather  not^ruA  while  you  make  your  bread.* 

MRS  ELIZABETH  INCHBALD. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  an  actress,  dramatist, 
and  novelist,  producc<l  a  number  of  popular  plava 
Her  two  tales.  The  Simple  Story ^  and  Nature  and  Art, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  her  fame ;  but  her  light 
dramatic  pieces  arc  marked  by  yarions  talent  Her 
first  production  was  a  farce  entitled  The  Mogul  Tale, 
brought  out  in  1784,  and  from  this  time,  down  to 
1805,  she  wrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.  By 
some  of  these  pieces  (as  appears  from  her  memoirs) 
she  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  first 
production  realised  £100 ;  her  comedy  ofSuch  Thingg 
Are  (her  greatest  dmmutic  performance)  brought  her 
in  £410,  12s.;  The  Married  Man,  £100;  The  Wed- 
ding Day,  £200;  The  Midniqht  Hour,  £130;  Every 
One  Has  Hin  Fault,  £700 ;  Wives  as  they  Were,  and 
Maids  as  they  Are,  £427,  lOs. ;  Z(/rer«'  Vows,  £150 ; 
&c  The  iiersonal  history  of  this  lady  is  as  singular 
as  any  of  her  dramatic  plots.  She  was  bom  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  residing  at  Standyfield, 
near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1753.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  ran  off  to 
liondon,  having  with  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
some  wearing  apparel  in  a  bandbox.  After  various 
adventures,  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  a 
country  theatre,  but  suffering  some  personal  indig- 
nities in  her  unprotected  state,  she  applied  to  Mr 
Inchbald,  an  actor  whom  she  had  previously  known. 
The  gentleman  counselled  marriage.  *  But  who 
would  marry  me?'  cried  the  hidy.  *l  would,*  re- 
plied her  friend,  *  if  you  would  have  me.'  *  Yes,  sir, 
and  would  for  ever  be  grateful ' — and  married  they 
were  in  a  few  days.  The  union  thus  singularly 
brought  about  seems  to  have  been  happy  enough; 
but  Mr  Inchbald  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  Mrs 
Inchbald  performed  the  first  parts  in  the  Edinburgh 
theatre  for  four  years,  and  continued  on  the  stage, 
acting  in  London,  Dublin,  &c  till  1789,  when  she 
quitted  it  for  ever.  Her  exemplary  prudence,  and 
the  profits  of  her  works,  enabled  her  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  save  money.  The  applause  and  distinction 
with  wliich  she  was  greeted  never  led  her  to  deviate 
from  her  simple  and  somewhat  parsimonious  habits. 
'  Last  Thursday,'  she  writes,  *  I  flniihed  loottriiig  my 
bed-ioom,  wfaut  a  ooach  with  a  oorawl  and  two 


footmen  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an  airing.* 
She  allowed  a  sister  who  was  in  ill  health  £100  a- 
year.  *  Many  a  time  this  winter,'  she  records  in  her 
diar>%  '  when  I  cried  for  cold,  I  said  to  myself^  **  but, 
thank  God !  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room ; 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  pro- 
visions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked ;  she  is 
now  the  less  able  to  beur  what  I  bear;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflection." ' 
This  was  noble  and  generous  self-denid.  The  in- 
come of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £17S  per  annum, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  enjoyed  more  of  tlie 
comforts  of  life.  Traces  of  female  weakness  break 
out  in  her  private  memoranda  amidst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  struggle  for  independence.  The  fbl- 
lowing  entry  is  amusing:  *  179S.  London.  Re- 
hearsing **  Lovers'  Vows ; "  happy,  but  for  a  sus- 
picion, amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  labour 
was  writing  biographicid  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  plays,  in  twenty-five  volumes ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seven  volumes ;  and  the  Modem 
Theatre,  in  ten  volumes.  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  but 
she  declined  the  tempting  offer.  This  autobiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  her  decease; 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  published  by  Mr 
Boaden,  compiled  from  an  autograph  journal  which 
she  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  from  her  letters 
written  to  her  friends.  Mrs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensington  on  the  1st  of  August 
1821.  By  her  will,  dated  four  months  before  her 
decease,  she  left  about  £6000,  judiciously  divided 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was 
mingled  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  original- 
minded  woman :  she  left  £20  each  to  her  late  laun- 
dress and  hair-dresser,  provided  they  should  inquire 
of  her  executors  concerning  her  decease. 

TBOlfAS  HOLCBOFT. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  author  of  the  admired  comedy, 
Tlie  JRoad  to  Ituin,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the 
melo-drama  into  England,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  10th  of  December  1745.  *  Till  I  was  six  years 
old,'  says  Holcroft,  *  my  father  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.' 
Humble  as  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dramatist 
and  comedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  as  a  pedlar.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  person, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Newmarket,  taught  nim  to 
read.  He  was  afterwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker.  A  passion  for 
books  was  at  this  time  predominant^  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoemaker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  school  in  the  country'. 
He  afterwards  became  a  provincial  actor,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  strolling  about  England,  in  every 
variety  of  wretchedness,  with  different  companies. 
In  1780  Holcroft  appeaired  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  being  a  novel,  entitled  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentieman 
Comedian,  In  the  following  year  his  comedy  of 
DupUdty  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covcnt 
Garden.  Another  comedy,  The  Deserted  DaugfUer, 
experienced  a  very  favourable  reception ;  but  The 
Road  to  Ruin  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works.  *This  comedy ,'  says 
Mn  Inchbald,  *  ranks  among  the  most  snccassftii  of 
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which  were  indnded  an  hit  hopes  and  wishet.'  Out 
of  the  thestie,  howeter,  ■■  in  it»  Beynolds  wie  much 
esteecned. 

Another  Teterao  comic  writer  for  the  ttage  ii 
Thomas  Morton,  whose  Sjpetd  Ikt  Pkmgh^  Wa»f  to 
Get  Marrud,  Cun  for  the  Heariaeke,  and  Tk§  Sckool 
of  Rtfonn^  may  be  considered  standard  comedies  on 
Ae  stage.  Besides  these,  Mr  Morton  produced 
Zoruuki,  Secrets  Wortk  Kmonnng,  and  yarioas  other 
plajs,  most  of  which  were  performed  with  great 
applause.  The  acting  of  Lewis,  Munden,  and  Emery, 
was  greatly  in  iarour  of  Mr  Morton's  productions 
on  their  first  appearance;  but  tiiey  contain  the 
elements  of  theatrical  success.  The  characters  are 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  and  situations 
wdl  arranged  for  effect,  with  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  tragic  or  romantic  incident  In  the 
doaet,  these  works  fail  to  arrest  attention ;  for  their 
merits  are  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  hare  since  been  produced  in 
the  London  theatres  by  Messrs  Poole,  Theodore 
Hook,  Planche,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  &c  The  noTeU 
of  Sir  Waiter  Scott  and  Mr  Dickens  haTe  been 
dramatised  with  considerable  success;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  good 
acting,  music,  and  scenery,  to  render  them  tdeiable. 
There  is  no  want  of  novelties;  but  the  wit,  the 
sprightly  dialogue,  and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
Knglish  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct 


K0TELI8TS. 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  hare  l>een  rich 
and  proliflc.  It  was  natural  that  the  genius  Mid  the 
sucoeas  of  the  great  masters  of  the  modem  English 
Dorel  should  luive  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
seldom  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  excellence, 
espedaUy  in  any  department  Siat  is  popular,  and 
may  be  profitable ;  and  there  is,  besides,  in  ronumce, 
as  in  the  drama,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 
native  talent  and  exertion.  The  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit  And  humour  in  Fielding,  Smollett 
and  Sterne,  produced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 
The  fictions  of  Mackenzie,  Dr  Moore,  Miss  Bumey, 
and  Cumberland,  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second  class.  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  national  taste :  they  supported 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  novel,  out  did 
not  extend  its  dominion;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  period  in  which  this  de- 
lightful species  of  composition  had  sunk  into  general 
contempt  There  was  no  lack  of  noveli.  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  even  debased  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  had  affected  and  ridiculous  sentimentalism — plots 
utterly  absurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  maudhn  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
execution,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  ever  hisve 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
sense  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and , 
country  swarmed  with  these  worthless  productions 
(known  from  their  place  of  publication  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  *  Minerva  Press'  novels);  but  their 
perusal  was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
nali-idle  inquisitive  persons,  whose  avidity  fbr  ex- 
dtement  was  not  restrained  by  delicacy  or  judgment 
In  many  cases,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
this  love  of  novel-reading  amounted  to  a  passion  as 
sCraoff  and  wiyywtrnH^^Mft  as  that  of  dram-drinkinff  i 


and,  f^  vpoo  sooh  gariMga  as  we  have  described,  it 
was  scsromr  leas  injurious;  ibr  11  dwarfed  the  intel- 
lectosl  fSMSuties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  ibr 
the  study  or  relish  of  sound  literature,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  and  «eigoyment  of  the  actual 
dunes  of  the  world.  The  enthusiasts  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  k>ve-i^ots  and 
nigh-flown  adventures,  in  which  snooess  was  often 
awarded  to  profligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pre- 
tended existence,  exhibited  in  the  masquerade  a&xe 
of  a  distempered  fancy.    Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed, 

we  had  Fslsehood  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  appUuse  fhm  its  veiy  extravi^ 
gance. 

The  first  suooessfhl  inroad  on  tliis  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  bv  Charlotte  Smith, 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fk^tiouB 
composition.  Shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  Holcroft  and  Godwin,  the  la^er 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fables 
of  Mrs  Raddiffe  were  also,  as  literary  productions, 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  novels ;  and  in  their 
moral  effects  they  were  less  mischievous,  for  tiie 
extraordinary  machinery  employed  by  the  authoness 
was  so  fkr  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man aflkirs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  no  distant  interval  Bfiss  Edgewortli 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satiricad 
portraits,  daily  advancing  in  her  powers  as  in  hff 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  prudence,  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  life ;  Mrs  Opie  told  her  pathetic 
and  graceful  domestic  tales ;  and  Miss  Austen  ex- 
hibited her  exquisite  delineations  of  every -day  Eng- 
lish society  and  character.  To  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  1814,  his  brilliant  gallenr  of 
portraits  of  all  cUisses,  living  and  historical,  wnidi 
oomj^etely  exterminated  the  monstrosities  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  the  circle 
of  novel  r»[iders.  Fictitious  composition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  nimance  or  modem  fashion,  did  It 
command  more  devoted  admiratiim,  or  shine  witii 
greater  lustre.  The  public  taste  underwent  a  rafrid 
and  important  change ;  and  as  curiositv  was  stimu- 
lated and  supplied  in  such  unexampled  profusion 
fW>m  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vourers  dT  novels  soon  learned  to  look  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  moclfcries 
which  lud  formerly  deluded  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  recreation  and  amusement 
are  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
body,  and  in  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of.  his 
species.  He  has  supplied  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
haustlcss  source  of  amusement  as  innocent  as  it  Is 
delightfoL  He  revived  the  glories  of  past  agest 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  the  history  dt  his 
native  country ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  ancl  misery  cit  vice; 
awakened  our  best  and  kindliest  feelings  in  fkvour 
of  suffering  and  erring  humanity — of  the  low-bom 
and  the  persecuted,  the  peasant  the  beggar,  and  the 
Jew;  he  has  fUraished  an  intellectual  banquet  m 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  picturesque,  firom  Ids  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  man- 
ners, and  decaying  superstitions — the  whole  embel- 
lished with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  gracef\illv  regulated  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  conoeptkms  and  characters, 
Soott  is  entitled  to  take  hie  seet  beside  tbe  greatest 
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masters  of  fiction,  British  or  foreign.  Some  have 
excelled  him  in  particular  qualities  of  the  noTelist, 
bat  none  in  their  harmonious  and  rich  combina- 
tion. 

We  had  now  a  new  race  of  imitators,  aiming  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  respects  the 
design  and  the  execution  of  their  works.  The 
peculiarities  of  S(x>ttislk  manners  in  humble  life, 
which  Scott  had  illustrated  in  his  early  novels,  were 
successfully  dereloped  by  Gait,  and  in  a  more  tender 
and  imaginatire  light  by  Wilson.  Gait,  indeed,  has 
high  merit  as  a  minute  painter:  his  delineations, 
like  those  of  Allan  Ramsay,  bring  home  to  his  coun- 
trymen *  traits  of  undefinable  expression,  which  had 
escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.*  His 
pathos  is  the  simple  grief  of  nature.  In  this  paint- 
ing of  national  manners,  Scott*9  example  was  all- 
potent  From  Scotland  it  spread  to  Ireland.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  indeed,  had  previously  portrayed  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  and  in  this 
respect  was  the  preceptress  of  Scott.  But  with  all 
her  talent  and  penetration,  this  excellent  authoress 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  her 
subject,  and  she  stirred  up  no  cnthusiavm  among  her 
countrymen.  Miss  Edgeworth  pursued  her  high 
Tocation  as  a  moral  teacher.  Miss  Owenson,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1807,  published  her  Wild  Irish  Girl, 
continued  (as  lAdy  Morgan)  her  striking  and  humo- 
rous pictures  of  Irish  society,  antl  they  were  after- 
wards greatly  surpassed  by  Banim,  Griffin,  Lover, 
Carleton,  and  others.  The  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
its  races  of  people,  hare  been  laid  open,  like  a  new 
world,  to  the  general  reader.  English  history  was 
in  like  manner  ransacked  for  materials  for  fiction. 
Scott  had  shown  how  much  could  be  done  in  this 
department  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  antiquarian  research,  or  entering  with  the  spirit 
and  skill  of  genius  into  the  manners  aud  events  of  a 
bygone  age.  He  had  vivified  and  embodied — not 
deKribed — the  past.  Many  autliors  have  followed 
in  his  train — Mr  Horace  Smith,  Mr  James,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Ainsworth,  and  other  men 
of  talent  and  genius.  Classic  and  foreign  manners 
were  also  depicted.  The  Valerius  of  Lockliart  is  an 
exquisite  Roman  story;  Morier  and  Eraser  have 
familiarised  us  with  the  domestic  life  of  Persia ;  Mr 
Hope,  in  his  Anastasius^  has  drawn  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  the 
fidelity  and  minuteness  of  a  native  artist,  and  the 
impassioned  beauty  of  a  poet ;  while  the  character 
and  magnificent  natural  features  of  America — its 
trackless  forests,  lakes,  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  an- 
tique settlers — have  been  depicted  by  its  gifted  sons, 
Irving  and  Cooper.  All  these  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  national  and  historical  ro- 
mances of  Scott.  The  current  of  imagination  and 
description  had  been  turned  from  verse  to  prose. 
The  stage  also  caught  the  enthusiasm ;  and  the  tales 
which  had  charmed  in  the  closet  were  reproduced, 
with  scenic  effect,  in  our  theatres. 
-  The  fashionable  novels  of  Theodore  Ilook  formed 
a  new  feature  in  modern  fiction.  His  first  scries  of 
Sayings  and  Doings  appeared  in  1824,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clever  tales  was  to  describe  manners  in  high-life,  and 
the  ridiculous  and  awkward  assumption  of  them  by 
citizens  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks.  As  the 
author  advanced  in  his  career,  he  extended  his  can- 
vass, and  sketched  a  greater  variety  of  scenes  and 
figures.  Their  general  character,  however,  remained 
the  same :  too  much  importance  was,  in  all  of  them, 
attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  social  intercourse, 
as  if  the  use  of  the  *  silver  fork,*  or  the  etiquette  of 
the  drawing-room,  were  '  th6  be-all  and  the  end- all* 
of  English  aodety.    The  life  of  the  accomplished 


author  gives  a  sad  and  moral  interest  to  his  tales. 
He  obtained  the  distinction  he  coveted,  in  the  notke 
and  favour  of  the  great  and  the  fashionable  world ; 
for  this  he  sacrificed  the  fruits  of  hia  industry  and 
the  independence  of  genius ;  he  lived  in  a  round  of 
distraction  and  gaiety,  illuminated  by  hia  wit  and 
talents,  and  he  died  a  premature  death,  the  rictim 
of  disappointment,  debt,  and  miseiy.  This  personal 
example  is  the  true  'handwriting  on  the  wall,*  to 
warn  genius  and  integrity  in  the  middle  classes 
against  hunting  after  or  copying  the  vices  of  fashion- 
able dissipation  and  splendour  I  Mr  Ward,  l^rd 
Normanby,  Mrs  Trollope,  Lady  Blessington,  and 
others,  followed  up  these  tales  of  high-life  with  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subjert,  wit,  refinement,  and 
sarcasm,  but  certainly  with  less  vigour  and  less  real 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  Theodore  Hook.  Bulver 
imparted  to  it  the  novelty  and  attraction  of  strong 
contrast,  by  conducting  his  fashionable  characters 
into  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  slang  society,  which 
also  in  its  turn  became  the  rage,  and  provoked  imi- 
tation. *  Dandies*  and  highwaymen  were  painted 
en  beau,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  rifled  for 
heroes  to  figure  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage.  This 
unnatural  absurdity  soon  palled  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  Bulwer  did  justice  to  his  high  and  un- 
doubted talents  by  his  historical  and  more  legitimate 
romances.  Among  the  most  original  of  our  living 
novelists  should  be  included  Captain  Marr%*at,  the 
parent,  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  others,  of  a 
long  progeny  of  nautical  tales  and  sketches. 

The  last  and,  next  to  Scott,  the  greatest  of  modem 
writers  of  fiction,  is  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  who  also 
deals  with  low-life  and  national  peculiarities,  esiie- 
cially  such  as  spring  up  in  the  streets  and  resorts  of 
crowded  cities.  The  varied  surface  of  English  so- 
ciety, in  the  onlinary  and  middle  ranks,  has  t^fiorded 
this  close  observer  and  humorist  a  rich  harvest  d[ 
characters,  scenes,  and  ati ventures — of  foUies.  oddi- 
ties, vices,  and  frailties,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
copious  and  happy  use.  In  comic  humour,  blended 
with  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  united  to  unrivalled 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  Dickens  has 
no  equal  among  his  contemporaries;  and  as  a  painter 
of  actual  life,  he  seems  to  be  the  most  genuine  Eng- 
lish novelist  we  have  had  since  Fielding.  His  faults 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Like  Bulwer,  he  delights  in 
strong  colouring  and  contrasts — the  melodrame  of 
fiction — and  is  too  prone  to  caricature.  Tlie  artist, 
delighting  in  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  is  ap|»arent 
in  many  of  his  scenes,  where  probability  and  nature 
are  sacrificed  for  effect.  But  there  is  *  a  spirit  ai 
goodness*  at  the  heart  of  all  Dit^kens's  stories,  and 
a  felicitous  humour  and  fancy,  which  are  unknown 
to  Bulwer  and  his  other  rivals.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  those  poor  in-door  suflTcrcrs  *in  populous  city 
pent'  have  directed  sympathy  to  the  obscure  dwdlers 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  may  prove  the  precursor  of 
practical  amelioration.  He  has  made  fiction  the 
handmaid  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  without 
losing  its  companionship  with  wit  and  laughter. 
The  hearty  cordiality  of  his  mirth,  his  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  alive  to  whatever  interests  or 
amuses  others,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure,  *  brim- 
ming o'er,'  with  which  he  enters  upon  every  scene 
of  humble  city-life  and  family  aff*ection,  mak«s  us  in 
love  with  human  nature  in  situations  and  under  dr- 
cumstauces  rarely  i)enetrated  by  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation. He  is  a  sort  of  discoverer  in  the  moral  world, 
and  has  found  an  £1  Dorado  in  the  outskirts  and 
byways  of  humanity  where  previous  explorers  saw 
little  but  dirt  and  ashes,  and  could  not  gather  a 
single  fiower.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  aa  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  brilliant  and  irresistible. 

It  will  be  lemorked  that  a  luge  proportion  of  tht 
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'No*  MS*  nid  th*  ttlwr;  *if  we  tteTkn*  &  few 


■iBotai,  •omtbodT  or  oilier  will  mm 
bonct  «ro  ftlmoil  knodEod  np  alieMj.' 


Dj;  and  tho 


•  W«ll«  I  protert,'  cried  Medune  DotiI,  •  I*d  gite  a 
ninea  to  tee  them  iota  hone-whipped.  At  nue  m 
I'm  aliTo  they're  drank.  Ten  to  one  hut  they'll 
orertnrn  ne  next.' 

After  mneh  deheting  they  at  length  agreed  to  go 
•n  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  panenger 
who  could  direct  us.  We  toon  arrired  at  a  small 
fiffm-honae,  and  the  footman  alighted  and  went 
into  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  we  mi^t 
proceed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direction.  '  But,' 
added  he, '  it  seems  there  axe  some  thieres  hereabouts, 
and  so  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  leave  your 
watches  and  purses  with  the  farmer,  whom  I  know  Teiy 
well,  and  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my 
lady's.' 

'Thieres  I*  cried  Madame  Dural,  looking  ariuwt ; 
*  the  Lord  help  us!  I'to  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
murdered !' 

The  farmer  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  all  we 
were  worth,  and  the  serrants  followed  our  example. 
We  then  proceeded,  and  Madame  Duval's  anger  so 
entirel  V  subnided,  that,  in  the  mildest  manner  imagin- 
able, she  intreated  them  to  make  haste,  and  promised 
to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  and  obliging  thev  had 
been.  She  perpetually  stopped  them  to  ask  if  ther 
apprehended  any  danger,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
orerpowered  by  her  fean,  that  she  made  the  footman 
iheten  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
oome  and  seat  himAelf  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
encourage  her  were  fruitless  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
lield  the  man  br  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  did 
Init  save  her  Hie,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
uneasiness  gave  me  much  concern,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  forbore  to  acquMnt  her  that 
ihe  was  imposed  upon ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the 
captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
neither  of  which  would  have  any  moderation,  deterred 
me.  As  to  the  footman,  he  was  evidently  in  torture 
firom  lestraiiiiug  his  laughter,  and  I  observed  that  he 
was  fVequeiitly  obliged  to  make  most  horrid  grimaces 
from  pRteuded  feu*,  in  order  to  conceal  his  risibi- 
Uty. 

Very  soon  after,  *  Therobbeie  aiecqmingl'  cried  the 
eoachman.  » 

The  footman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
the  chariot. 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 
1  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  *  For  heaven's 
nke,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  'don't  be  alarmed  ; 
you  are  in  no  danger ;  you  axe  quite  safe ;  there  is 

nothing  but ' 

Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
who  at  each  side  put  in  tneir  hands,  as  if  for  our 
purses.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dbariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I  shrieked  in- 
woluntarily,  although  prepared  for  the  attacx  :  one  of 
them  held  me  fast,  while  the  other  tore  poor  Madame 
Duval  out  of  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  her  erica,  threats, 
and  resistance. 

I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceedingly. 
*  My  angel  !'  cried  the  man  who  held  me,  *you  cannot 
■urely  be  alanned.  Do  you  not  know  met  1  shall 
hold  myself  in  eternal  abhorrence  if  I  have  really 
terrified  you.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I ;  '  but,  for 
Itfaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  t — why  is  she 
ibroed  awayf 

'  She  is  perfectly  safe ;  the  captain  has  her  in 
charge ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  adored  Miss  Anville, 
to  tue  the  only  opportunity  that  is  idlowed  me  to 
apeak  upon  aatkb&tf  a  mueh  dearer,  mueh  aweetar 
ndtfeet.' 


And  then  he  haatily  came  into  the  dmriot,  and 
aeated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have  disen- 
gaged myself  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
*  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,'  cried  he-^ 
'deny  me  not  this  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell  you  now 
much  I  sufler  from  your  absence,  how  much  I  dread 
your  displeasure,  and  how  crueUy  I  am  affected  bj 
your  oolonees  I' 

*  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  auch  language ;  pray, 
leave  me ;  pray,  go  to  the  relief  of  Madame  Duval ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated  with  such  in- 
disnity.' 

'And  will  yon— can  you  command  mr  abseneat 
When  may  I  speak  to  you,  if  not  nowf^doea  the 
captain  auSer  me  to  breathe  a  moment  outof  hiaaij^tt 
— and  are  not  a  thouaand  impertinent  people  for  ever 
at  Tour  elbow  1' 

'Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  muat  change  your  atyle^ 
or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent  people  yoo 
mean  are  among  mv  beat  friends,  and  vou  would  not, 
if  you  really  wiahed  me  well,  apMk  of  them  ao  diare* 
apectfully.' 

'  Wish  you  well  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  me  how  in  what  manner  I  may  convince  you  of 
the  fervour  of  mv  passion — tell  me  but  what  services 
you  will  accept  from  me,  and  you  ahall  find  my  lifb^ 
my  fortune,  mv  whole  soul  at  your  devotion.' 

*  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  offer.  I  beg  yoa 
not  to  talk  to  me  so-— so  strangely.  Pray,  leave  me: 
and  pray,  assure  yourself  you  cannot  take  any  method 
BO  succcealeaa  to  ahow  any  regard  for  me  aa  entering 
into  achemea  ao  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  ao 
disagreeable  to  myself.' 

'  The  scheme  was  the  captain's ;  I  even  opposed  it ; 
though  I  own  I  could  not  refuse  myself  the  so  long 
wished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once  more 
without  so  many  of— vour  friends  to  watch  me.  And 
I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  note  I  charged  the 
footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  receivML' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hone,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Madame  Duval, 
at  least  sufi^  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 

'  And  when  may  I  imeak  to  you  again  V 

'  No  matter  when ;  1  don't  know ;  perhaps        * 

'  Perhaps  what,  my  angel  f 

'  Perhaps  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.' 

'  Never  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  how  cruel,  how  pierdng 
to  my  soul  is  that  icy  word!  Indeed  I  cannot  endure 
auch  displeasure.' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  muat  not  provoke  it.  Praj,  leave 
me  directly.' 

'  I  will,  madam  ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my  obedience— allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
future  bo  lesa  averse  to  trusting  youraelf  for  a  few 
moments  alone  with  me.' 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  requeat ;  but 
while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  mask 
came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almoel 
atifled  with  laughter,  aaid,  *  I've  done  for  her!  The  old 
buck  ia  safe ;  but  we  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  we 
shall  be  all  a-ground.' 

Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  hon% 
and  rode  off.  The  captain  having  given  aome  dirae- 
tions  to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

I  was  both  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fait 
of  Madame  Duval,  and  immediately  got  out  of  the 
chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman  to  show 
me  which  way  she  waa  gone ;  he  pointed  with  hia 
^8^t  by  ^^7  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that  he  dared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I  walked  on  at  a 
veiy  quick  pace,  and  soon,  to  my  great  conatemation, 
perceived  the  poor  lad^  aeated  upright  in  a  ditch.  I 
flew  to  her.  with  nnfingned  ooncm  at  her  aituatiolu 
Om  wm  MMng^  aagr,  ihwit  ratliig^  and  in  the  irt- 
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nuMt  a^ny  of  rage  and  teiror.  As  io<m  m  Ihe  mw 
me,  she  redoubled  her  cries,  but  her  Toioe  was  so 
broken,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  she  said.  I 
was  so  much  shocked,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
forbore  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  the  captain 
for  thus  wantonly  ill-treating  her,  and  I  could  not 
forgi\'e  rojHelf  for  having  passively  suffered  the  de- 
ception. I  UMd  mr  utmost  cndeayoun  to  comfort 
her,  asMuring  her  of  our  present  safety,  and  begging 
her  to  rise  and  return  to  the  chariot. 

Almost  burstine  with  passion,  she  pointed  to  her 
feet,  and  with  frightful  Tiolence  she  actually  beat  the 
ground  with  her  h^nds. 

I  then  saw  that  her  feet  were  tied  together  with  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the  upper  branch 
of  a  tree,  even  with  a  hedge  which  ran  along  the 
ditch  where  she  sat.  I  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my 
strength.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
footman  ;  but  being  very  unwilling  to  add  to  his 
mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  DuvaPs  situation,  I 
desired  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I  returned  with  it, 
and  cut  the  rope.  Her  feet  were  soon  disentangled, 
aad  then,  though  with  great  difficulty,  I  assisted  her 
to  rise.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  the 
moment  she  was  up,  she  hit  me  a  riolent  slap  on  the 
face!  I  retreated  from  her  with  precipitation  and 
dread,  and  she  then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which, 
though  almost  unintelligible,  convinced  me  that  she 
imagined  I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  been  attacked  by  real  robbers. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  at  the 
blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave  without 
making  any  answer ;  but  her  extreme  agitation  and 
real  suffering  soon  dispelled  my  anger,  which  all  turned 
into  compassion.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
forcibly  detained  from  following  her,  and  assured  her 
of  my  real  sorrow  at  her  ill-usage. 

She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  again 
intreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or  give  me 
leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer,  till  I  told  her 
that  the  longer  we  remained  still,  the  greater  would 
be  the  danger  of  our  ride  home.  Struck  vrith  this 
hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with  hasty  steps,  moved 
forward. 

Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was  quite 
■orxy  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  servants,  who 
all  of  them,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  hold  her  in 
derision  ;  however,  the  disgrace  was  unavoidable. 

The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dxy,  or  she  must 
have  sufiered  still  more  seriously;  yet  so  forlorn, 
■0  miserable  a  figure,  I  never  before  saw.  Her  head- 
dress had  fallen  off;  her  linen  was  torn  ;  her  negligee 
had  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats  she  was  obli^ 
to  hold  on ;  and  her  shoes  were  perpetually  slipping 
off.  She  was  covered  with  dirt,  weeds,  and  filth,  and 
her  face  was  really  horrible,  for  the  pomatum  and 
powder  from  her  head,  and  the  dust  from  the  road, 
were  quite  pasted  on  her  skin  by  her  tears,  which, 
with  her  rouge,  made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  she 
hardly  looked  human. 

The  servants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter  the 
moment  they  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  her  to  get  into  the  carriage  till 
she  had  most  vehemently  reproached  them  both  for 
not  rescuini^  her.  The  footman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again  trusting  himself  to  look 
at  her,  protested  that  the  robbers  avowed  they  would 
shoot  him  if  he  moved  an  inch,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  stayed  to  watch  the  chariot,  while  the  other 
carried  her  off ;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  their  be- 
having so  barbarously,  was  to  revenue  our  )iaving 
secured  our  purses.  Notwithstanding  ner  anger,  she 
gave  immediate  credit  to  what  he  said,  and  zeally 


imagined  that  her  want  of  menej  had  irritated  tba 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  su^  crueltj.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  on  my  gnud, 
not  to  betray  the  imposition,  i^di  could  now  saiwer 
no  other  purpose  than  occasioning  an  irrepanble 
breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she disteorered 
the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained,  and  called  oa(, 
'My  Ood!  what  is  become  of  my  huurl  Wkv,the 
villain  has  stole  all  my  curls  I' 

She  then  ordered  the  man  to  run  and  see  if  be  could 
find  any  of  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went,  and  pre* 
sently  returning,  produced  a  great  quanti^  of  hair  in 
such  a  nasty  condition,  that  I  was  amaied  she  vould 
take  it ;  and  the  man,  as  he  delivered  it  to  her,  foond 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  countenance ;  whidi  she  so 
sooner  observed,  than  all  her  stormy  passions  vere 
again  raised.  She  flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  face, 
saying, '  Sirrah,  what  do  you  grin  for!  I  wish  toqM 
been  served  so  yourself,  and  you  wouldn't  have  fomid 
it  no  such  joke  ;  you  are  the  impudentest  fellow  eier 
I  see,  and  if  I  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any  more,  I 
shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your  earn.' 

Satisfied  with  the  threat,  the  man  hastily  retired, 
and  we  drove  on. 

[ifut  Bumey  explaint  to  King  Oeorye  TIL  ihe  cireumr 
ttanea  atUnding  the  eompotition  of  *  EtdwaJ] 

The  king  went  up  to  the  table,  and  looked  at  a  book 
of  prints,  from  Claude  Lorraine,  which  had  be«D 
brought  down  for  Miss  Dewes ;  but  Mrs  Delanr,  bj 
mistake,  told  him  they  were  for  me.  He  tuned  over 
a  leaf  or  two,  and  then  said — 

'  Pray,  does  Miss  Dumey  draw  toof 

The  too  was  pronounced  vei7  civilly. 

'  I  beliere  not,  sir,'  answered  Mrs  Delany ; '  at  Icaai 
she  does  not  telL' 

'Oh,'  cried  he,  laughing,  'that's  nothing;  ehe  is 
not  apt  to  tell ;  she  never  does  tell,  you  know.  Her 
father  told  me  that  himself.  He  told  me  the  wbole 
history  of  her  «*  Evelina."  And  I  shall  never  foi^ 
his  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  feelings  at  fint  taiinj 
up  the  book ;  he  looked  quite  frightened,  just  as  if  b« 
was  doing  it  that  moment.  I  never  can  foiget  hit 
face  while  I  live.' 

Then  coming  up  dose  to  me,  he  said,  '  But  what! 
what  I  how  was  il  T  , 

'  Sir,'  cried  I,  not  well  understanding  him. 

'  How  came  you— how  happened  it — ^what— whatf 

*  I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusemeBl— <]oJj 
in  some  odd  idle  hours.' 

•But  your   publishing— your  printing— how  lai 

'  "ITiat  was  only,  sir— only  because * 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowing  how  to 
tell  him  a  long  stoiy,  and  growing  terribly  oonfoMd 
at  these  questions ;  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  hie  o«b 
'what!  whatt'  so  reminded  me  of  those  vile  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  flatter,  I 
was  really  hardly  able  to  keep  my  countenanoe. 

The  what/  was  then  repeated,  with  so  earnest  a  look, 
that,  forced  to  say  something,  1  stammerisgly  an- 
swered, '  I  thoui^t,  sir,  it  would  look  veiy  well  in 
print.' 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  is  the  silliest  fl)eedi 
I  ever  made.  I  am  quite  provoked  with  myieif  for 
it ;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made  me  eager  to  otttf 
anything,  and  by  no  means  conscious,  till  I  l^*^ 
spoken,  of  whaft  I  was  saying. 

He  laughed  very  heartily  himself— well  he  in5«a*7 
and  malked  awajr  to  eigoy  it,  erring  out, '  V«i7  ^ 
indeed ;  that's  being  very  fair  and  honest.' 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said,  'Hot  7^ 
father— how  came  you  not  to  ahbw  him  wbat  JM 
wrote  f 


*  I  WM  too  much  alined  of  it,  sir,  •erionily.' 
lateral  tnith  that,  I  am  fare. 

'  And  how  did  h«  find  it  oat  f 

*  1  don't  know  mjielf,  tar.  He  never  woald  tell 
me.' 

Literal  troth  agiUn,  mj  dear  father,  ai  70a  can 
testifr. 

*  But  how  did  70a  get  it  printed  f 

'  1  aent  it,  lir,  to  a  bookMller  my  father  never  em- 
ployed, and  that  I  nerer  had  teen  myself,  Mr  Lowndes, 
in  full  hope  that  by  that  means  he  nerer  would  hear 
of  it.' 

*  But  how  could  you  manage  that  f 

*  By  means  of  a  brother,  sir.' 

*  O,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  V 
'Yes,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'What  entertainment  you  must  have  had  from 
hearing  people's  conjectures  before  you  were  known! 
Do  you  remember  any  of  them  f 

'  Yes,  sir,  many.' 

•And  what!' 

*  1  heard  that  Bfr  Baretti  laid  a  wager  it  was  written 
by  a  man ;  for  no  woman,  he  said,  could  hftve  kept 
her  own  counsel.' 

This  diyerted  him  extremely. 
'  But  how  was  it,'  he  continued, '  you  thought  meet 
likely  for  your  father  to  discoTor  you  t' 

*  Sometimes,  sir,  I  hare  supposed  I  must  hftre  dropt 
eome  of  the  manuscript ;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my 
listers  betrayed  me.' 

*  O,  your  sister  t  what!  not  your  brother  I' 

*  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  for ' 

I  was  going  on,  but  he  laughed  so  much  I  could  not 
be  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Vastly  well !  1  see  you  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  mind,  and  think  your  brother  could  keep 
your  secret  and  not  your  sister.  Well,  but,'  cried  he, 
presently,  *  how  was  it  first  known  to  you  you  were 
betrayed !'  ^ 

*  By  a  letter,  sir,  from  another  sister.  I  was  rery 
ill,  and  in  the  country ;  and  she  wrote  me  word  that 
my  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
was  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name^ 
and  said,  **  Contriye  to  set  that  book  for  me."' 

'  And  when  he  got  it/  cried  the  king,  '  he  told  me 
he  was  afraid  of  looking  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
his  face  when  he  mentioned  his  first  openinc  it.  But 
you  have  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  all  this 
time!' 

'  Indeed  I  have,  sir.' 

•But  why r 

'  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  myself^  sir.' 

He  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  went  and  told  it  to 
Mrs  Dehmy,  civilly  treating  a  plain  fact  as  a  mere 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said  more  seriously, 
'  But  you  have  not  detenuined  against  writing  any 
moref 

« N—o,  sir.' 

'  You  have  made  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that 
iortf 

« No,  sir.' 

'You  only  wait  for  inclination  t' 

How  admirably  Mr  Cambridge's  speech  might  hftve 
eome  in  here. 

*  No,  sir.' 

A  very  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  tlus 
answer,  and  he  went  again  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  chiefly  stood,  and,  addressing  us  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  conclud- 
ing with,  '  I  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
upon  real  cenios;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Miss  Bumey,  however,  knows  best.'  And 
then  hastily  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  '  What  I 
whatr 

'  No,  sir,  I — ^I — ^believe  not,  certainly,'  quoth  I  Tny 
MrkwM^y,  Ibr  I  mmsd  tekiag  a  lUAmi  ccHWpH—t 


only  as  my  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  ofiT 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sarah  Harriet  Bcrhkt,  half-siiter  to  Madame 
D*Arblay,  ia  aathorets  of  teyeral  novda,  GeraiSdHjie, 
Fauccmiirg,  Qmmtry  NeiMourg,  &c  This  lady  haa 
copied  the  style  of  her  idative,  but  baa  not  her  rad- 
nesa  of  hamour,  or  power  of  paintlDg  the  rarietiee 
of  the  human  ipedei. 


In  1784  there  appeared,  onoinalfy  m  JFWadI,  the 
rich  oriental  stoiy  entitled  VaAek :  an  Arahiam  Ttde, 
An  English  edition  (somewhat  cbaatened  in  its 
coburing)  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  author,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editioni.  Byron  pnlaea 
the  work  for  its  oorrectneif  of  costume,  beauty  of  de- 
scription, and  power  of  imagination.  *  At  an  £aBtera 
tale,'  he  says,  'even  Kaaselaa  mutt  bow  before 
it:  his  Happy  Valley  will  not  bear  a  compariaoa 
with  the  Hall  of  Eblis.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  acenet  so  Tery  dis- 
similar— almost  as  difRsrent  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
fh>m  Pandemonium;  but  *Yathek'  leema  to  haTt 
powerfiilly  impressed  the  youthful  fiuicy  <f  ByroiL 
It  contains  some  minute  Eastern  painting  and  cha- 
racters (a  Giaour  being  of  the  number),  uniting 
energy  and  fire  with  yoluptuousnesi,  such  at  Byron 
loved  to  draw.  The  Caliph  Yathek,  who  had  *  tnl- 
lied  himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,'  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  magnificent  Chihle  Harold,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  character. 

William  Becutori},  the  author  of  thit  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.  He  hat  had  at  great  a  poMion 
for  building  towert  at  the  caliph  himtelf,  and  both 
his  fortune  and  hit  geniut  hare  tomething  of  oriental 
tplendour  about  them.  Hit  father,  Alderman  Bedc- 
ford  of  Fontbill,  wat  leader  of  the  city  of  Londcm 
opposition  in  the  ttormy  timet  of  Wilket,  Chatham, 
and  the  American  ditcontentt.  He  is  celebrated  for 
having  bearded  King  George  IIL  on  hit  throne  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  a  petition  and  remon- 
strance to  hit  mi^etty  while  holding  the  office  of 
lord-mayor  of  the  city.  Shortly  after  tHit  memor- 
able exploit  Mr  Beckfbrd  died  (June  Sltt,  1770\ 
and  the  city  Toted  a  ttatue  to  his  memoir  in  Guild- 
hall, and  ordered  that  the  speech  he  had  deUverad 
to  the  king  thonld  be  engraved  on  the  pedettall 
Hit  only  ton  and  heir,  the  author  of  *  Yathek,'  waa 
then  a  boy,  dittinguithed  by  the  foronr  and  alftctioa 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  tncceeded  to  the  estate 
of  FonthiU,  to  a  raluable  Wett  Indian  property,  and 
a  fortune,  it  it  taid,  of  more  than  £100,000  per  an- 
num. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  puWthed  biogra* 
pkical  Memoin  of  Extraordituuy  PamterMf  a  work 
tatiriting  tome  Eia^h  artittt  under  feigned  namea. 
In  1780  he  made  a  tour  to  the  continent,  whidi 
formed  the  tubject  of  a  teriet  of  lettera,  picturetqua 
and  poetical,  tince  pnblithed  under  the  title  of  /lo^, 
with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portuaal  The  high-bred 
ease,  Toluptuousnett,  and  dattic  tatte  of  tome  d 
thete  detcriptiont  and  pertonal  adventnrea,  hate  a 
itriking  and  unique  efi^  On  hit  return  to  Enff- 
hind,  Mr  Beckford  tat  for  the  borough  of  Hindon  In 
several  parliaments.  He  afterwardt  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchasing  an  ettate  at  Cintr»— thai 
*g}oriout  Eden'  of  the  iouth— he  built  himielf  a 
palace  for  a  reaidence. 

There  thou,  too,  Yathek  I  England't  wealthitat  ton. 

Once  formeid  thy  paradise,  as  not  awart 

When  wanton  Wealth  her  mi|^tiett  deeds  hatk 
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Yatbek,  ninth  cft]i]4i  of  tlie  i»ee  of  the  AbMudw, 
WW  the  ton  of  MotMiem,  and  the  grandson  of  Haroon 
id  Raadiid.  From  an  early  aooenion  to  the  throne, 
and  the  talents  he  possesssd  to  adorn  it,  his  subjects 
were  induced  to  expect  that  his  reign  wonld  be  long 
and  happy.  His  figure  was  pleasing  and  roi^estie ; 
bat  when  he  was  angry,  one  of  his  eyes  became  so 
torrible  that  no  person  could  bear  to  b^old  it ;  and 
the  wivtdi  upon  whom  it  was  fixed  instantly  fell  back- 
ward, and  sometimes  expired.  For  fear,  howerer,  of 
depopulating  his  dominions,  and  making  his  palace 
desolate,  he  but  rarely  gave  way  to  his  anger. 

Being  much  addicted  to  women,  and  the  pleasures 
ef  the  table,  he  sought  by  his  affabilitv  to  procure 
agreeable  companions;  and  he  succeeded  the  better 
aa  his  generosity  was  unbounded  and  his  indulgences 
vnTestrained ;  for  he  did  not  think,  with  the  caliph 
Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  ibat  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  hell  of  this  world  to  enjoy  paradise  in  the  next. 

He  surpassed  in  ma^incence  all  his  predecessors. 
The  palace  of  Alkorerai,  which  his  father,  Motassem, 
had  erected  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which 
commanded'  the  whole  city  of  Samarah,  was  in  his 
idea  far  too  scanty ;  he  added,  therefore,  fire  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined  for  the  par- 
ticular gratification  of  each  of  the  senses.  In  the 
first  of  these  were  tables  continually  corered  with 
the  most  exquisite  dainties,  which  were  supplied  both 
by  night  and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant 
consumption  ;  whilst  the  most  delicious  wines,  and 
the  dioicest  cordials,  flowed  forth  from  a  hundred 
IbuntainK  that  were  neyer  exhausted.  This  palace 
was  called  The  Eternal,  or  Unsatiating  Bauquet. 
The  second  wss  styled  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or 
The  Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  most 
akilfol  musicians  and  admired  poets  of  the  time,  who 
not  only  displsved  their  talents  within,  but,  dispers- 
ing in  bands  without,  caused  ereiy  surroundihjg  scene 
lo  reyerberate  their  songs,  which  were  continually 
yaried  in  the  moitt  delightful  succession. 

The  palace  named  The  Delight  of  the  Eyes,  m  The 
Support  of  Memory,  was  one  entire  enchantment. 
Rarities,  collected  from  erenr  comer  of  the  earth, 
were  there  found  in  such  profusion  as  to  daixle  and 
eonfound,  but  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ranged. One  gallery  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
celebrated  Mani,  and  statues  that  seemed  to  be  alire. 
Here  a  well  managed  perspective  attracted  the  sight ; 
there  the  magic  of  optics  agreeably  deceiyed  it ;  whilst 
the  naturaliNt,  on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their  seyeral 
rlsnsni  the  yarious  gifts  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  on 
our  globe.  In  a  word,  Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
palace  that  might  gratifr  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
icaorted  to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
€wn,  for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  curious. 

The  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed  likewise 
The  Incentive  to  Pleasure,  consisted  of  various  halls, 
whtre  the  different  perfumes  which  the  earth  produces 
were  kept  perpetually  burning  in  censers  of  gold. 
Flambeaux  and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  lighted  in 

2 en  day.  But  the  too  poweriul  effects  of  this  agree- 
le  delirium  might  be  alleviated  by  descending  into 
•n  immense  garden,  where  an  assemblage  of  every 
ftapant  flower  diffosed  throu^  the  air  the  purest 
odours. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat  of  Mirth, 
er  The  Dangerous,  was  freouented  by  troops  of  young 
Icmales,  beautiful  as  the  Houris,  and  not  less  seduc- 
ing, who  never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
the  caliph  allowed  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy  a  few 
hoais  of  their  company. 

Notinthstanding  the  isiiraality  in  which  Vathek 
tadwlitd,  h>  wpAaoid  ao  abatenwpt  in  the  tofa  c< 


his  people,  who  thought  that  a  soveraigB  giving  hii 
self  up  to  pleasure  was  as  able  to  govern  as  one  who 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  it..  But  the  unquiei 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  oiliph  would  not 
allow  bun  to  rest  there.  He  had  studied  so  mudi  tot 
his  amusement  in  the  llfirtime  of  his  father  as  to  ao- 
<^uire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  thou^  not  a  snfll- 
ciency  to  satisfy  himself ;  for  he  wished  to  know  every- 
thing, even  sciences  that  did  not  exist.  He  was  fioM 
of  engaging  in  disputes  with  the  learned,  but  did  no4 
allow  them  to  push  their  opposition  with  warmth.  Ha 
stopped  with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  whoso 
mouths  could  be  stopped ;  whilst  others  whom  hit 
liberali^  was  unable  to  subdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood — a  remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for  theolo^ 
cal  controversy ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  orthodox  thai 
he  usually  heldu  By  this  means  he  induced  the  ie»> 
lots  to  oppose  him,  and  then  persecuted  them  in  lo- 
tum  ;  for  ne  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  oo 
his  side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars  tho 
caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignation  from  his  abode  hi 


the  seventh  heaven  the  irreligious  conduct  of  sudi  a 
vicegerent.  *  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,'  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
mands  ;  '  let  us  see  to  what  lengths  his  folly  and  im* 
piety  will  carry  him ;  if  he  run  into  excess,  we  shaU 
know  how  to  chastise  him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to 
complete  the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  bath  begun ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to  escape 
being  drowned,  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  Heaven :  he  will  not  divino 
the  fate  that  awaiU  him.' 

The  genii  obeyed ;  and,  when  the  workmen  had 
raised  tneir  structure  a  cubit  in  the  day  time,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expedition 
with  which  the  fabric  arose  was  not  a  little  flatterii^ 
to  the  vanity  of  Vathek :  he  fancied  that  even  insen- 
sible matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  do- 
signs,  not  considering  that  the  successes  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  heisht  when,  having  aa- 
cended  for  the  first  time  the  fifteen  hundred  stairs  of 
his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld  men  not 
larger  than  pismires,  mountains  than  shells,  and  cities 
than  bee-hires.  The  idea  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  bewildered 
him ;  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore  himself^  till,  llfk- 
ing  his  eyes  upward,  he  saw  the^stars  as  high  above  him 
as  they  appeared  when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  con/oled  himself,  however,  for  this  intrud- 
ing and  unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness,  with 
the  thought  of  being  great  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  li^ht  of  his  mind  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort  fhnn 
the  stars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

After  some  horrible  sacrifices,  related  with  great 
power,  Carathis  reads  fhmi  a  roll  of  parchment  an 
iigunction  that  Vathek  should  depart  from  hia 
palace  surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  m^ieatyt 
and  set  fbrward  on  his  way  to  Istakar.  *  ThefOb' 
added  the  writing  of  the  mysterious  Giaoor,  *I 
await  thy  coming :  that  is  the  region  of  wooden : 
there  slialt  thou  receive  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben 
Gian,  the  talismans  of  Soliman,  and  the  treasnrot 
of  the  pre-adamite  sultans:  there  shalt  thou  be 
solaced  vrith  all  kinds  of  delight  But  beware  how 
thou  enterest  any  dwelling  on  thy  route,  or  thon 
shalt  fbel  the  eflTects  of  my  anger.'  Tlie  degenerala 
commander  of  the  tme  believert  seta  off  on  hia 
journey  with  mndi  pompi  Carathia  remaina,  bnft 
givea  the  caliph  a  aeries  of  tableta,  fhm^t  with 
■upematnral  qnalitiea,  which  he  ia  to  oonsnll  on  all 
Vithair,  tirntmrrniatt  tH  ir***^  ^tH 
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■nbteTruiean  palace,  retolred  that  his  expedition 
thoidd  be  unoommonly  splendid.  *  The  great  itan- 
dard  of  the  caliphat  was  displayed  (  twenty  thousand 
lances  shone  round  it ;  and  the  caliph,  treading  on 
the  doth  of  gold  which  had  been  spread  for  his  feet, 
ascended  his  litter  amidst  the  general  acclamations 
of  his  subjects.'  The  impious  enterprise  is  inter- 
rupted by  various  portentous  omens — ^by  darkness, 
fire,  and  tempest — and  at  length  the  party  get  be- 
wildercd  among  the  mountains.  The  good  Emir 
Fakreddin,  heuing  of  their  perplexity,  sends  two 
Iwarfs  laden  with  fruit  to  regale  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  and  invites  the  expedition  to  repose  in 
bis  *  happy  valley.*  Vathek  consults  his  tablets, 
which  forbid  such  a  visit;  but  rather  than  perish  in 
the  deserts  with  thirst,  he  resolves  to  go  and  refresh 
himsdf  in  the  delicious  valley  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers. Here  the  caliph  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
emir's  daughter,  the  lovely  Nonronibar,  who  is  be- 
trothed to  her  young  cousin,  Gulchenrouz.  His  pas- 
sion is  returned,  an^  while  luxuriating  in  the  valley, 
screened  fh>m  the  eyes  of  intruders,  listening  to  the 
voice  and  lute  of  Nouronihar,  drinking  the  fragrant 
and  delicious  wine  of  Schiraz,  *  which  had  been 
hoarded  up  in  botUcs  prior  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet,' 
or  eating  manchets  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Nou- 
ronihar, Vathek  entirely  forgot  the  object  of  his 
expedition,  and  his  desire  to  visit  the  palace  of  flre. 
Carathis  being  informed  of  the  fascination  which 
detained  him,  ordered  her  camel  and  attendants, 
and  set  off  for  Fakreddin.  There  she  encountered 
her  sensual  son,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  and  complete  his  adventure.  Nouroni- 
har accompanies  the  caliph  in  his  litter.  In  four 
days  they  reached  the  spacious  valley  of  Rocknabad, 
and,  having  devoted  two  days  to  its  pleasures,  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  large  plain,  from  whence  were 
discernible,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  dark 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Istakar.  One  of  the 
beneficent  genii,  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd,  endea- 
vours to  arrest  Vathek  in  his  mad  career,  and  warns 
him,  that  beyond  the  mountains  Eblis  and  his  ac- 
cursed dives  hold  their  infernal  empire.  That 
moment,  he  said,  was  the  last  of  grace  allowed  him, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun,  thep  obscured  by  douds, 
recovered  his  splendour,  if  his  heart  was  not  changed 
the  time  of  mercy  assigned  to  him  would  be  past 
for  ever.  Vathek  audaciously  spurned  from  nim 
the  wuning  and  the  counsel  '  Let  the  sun  appear,' 
he  said ;  *  let  him  illume  my  career  I  it  matters  not 
where  it  may  end.'  At  the  approach  of  night  most 
of  bis  attendants  escaped ;  but  Nouronihar,  whose 
impatience,  if  possible,  exceeded  his  own,  importuned 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  and  lavished  on  him  a 
thousand  caresses  to  beguile  all  reflection. 

[The  ffaU  of  Eblis.2 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  by  moonlight  till 
they  came  within  view  of  the  two  towering  rocks  that 
form  a  kind  of  portal  to  the  vallev,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  rose  the  vast  ruins  of  Istakar.  Aloft,  on  the 
I'lountain,  glimmered  the  fronts  of  various  royal  mau- 
soleums, the  horror  of  which  was  deepened  by  the 
shadows  of  night.  They  passed  through  two  villages, 
almost  deserted;  the  only  inhabitants  remainmg 
being  a  few  feeble  old  men,  who,  at  the  sight  ^ 
horses  and  litters,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  criwl  out, 
'  0  heaven  I  is  it  then  by  these  phantoms  that  we  have 
been  for  six  months  tormented  I  Alas  1  it  was  from 
the  terror  of  these  spectres,  and  the  noise  beneath  Uie 
mountains,  that  our  people  have  fled  and  left  us  at 
the  mercy  of  tiie  maleficent  spirits  1'  The  csJiph,  to 
whom  these  complaints  were  but  unprDmising  au- 
gttriesy  drove  over  the  bodies  of  these  wretch^  old 


men,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  temee 
of  black  marble.  There  he  descended  from  hii  liiicr, 
handing  down  Nouronihar ;  both,  with  beating  heuti, 
stared  wildly  around  them,  and  expected,  viih  la 
apprehensive  shudder,  the  approach  of  the  GiaooL 
But  nothing  as  yet  announced  his  appeaiance. 

A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  over  the  mooatuB 
and  through  the  air.  The  moon  dilated  on  s  mt 
platform  the  shades  of  the  lofty  oolanui*  vhid 
reached  from  the  terrace  almost  to  ^e  doods.  Tlie 
gloomy  watch-towers,  whose  number  ooold  sot  be 
counted,  were  covered  by  no  roof;  and  their  cspiuLi, 
of  an  architecture  unutown  in  the  records  of  thfc 
earth,  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  birds  of  nkht, 
which,  alarmed  at  the  approadi  of  such  visitanU,  ded 
awav  croaking. 

The  chief  of  the  eunudis,  trembling  with  fai, 
besought  Vathek  that  a  fire  might  be  kindled.  *  No,' 
replied  he,  *  there  is  no  time  left  to  think  of  nek 
trifles;  abide  where  thou  art,  and  expect  djood- 
mands.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  presented  his  bud 
to  Nouronihar,  and,  ascending  the  steps  of  a  nai 
staircase,  reached  the  terrace,  which  was  flagged  with 
squares  of  marble,  and  resembled  a  smooth  expanse  d 
water,  upon  whose  surface  not  a  blade  of  f^raas  erer 
dared  to  vegetate.  On  the  right  rose  the  «stdi> 
towen,  rang^  before  the  ruinii  of  an  immense  palsoe, 
whose  walls  were  embossed  with  various  fignics.  In 
front  stood  forth  the  colossal  forms  of  four  creatores, 
composed  of  the  leopard  and  the  griffin,  and  thoagh 
but  of  stone,  inspired  emotions  of  terror.  Near  these 
were  distinguished,  by  the  splendour  of  the  moos, 
which  streamed  full  on  the  plMe,  characten  like  tbose 
on  the  sabres  of  the  Giaour,  and  which  possessed  Um 
same  virtue  of  changine  eveiy  moment.  The«e,  i^ 
vacillating  for  some  time,  nxed  at  last  in  Aniat 
lettexs,  and  prescribed  to  the  caliph  the  follovinj 
words  : — *  Vathek !  thou  hast  violated  the  oooditioDS 
of  my  parchment,  and  deserveth  to  be  sent  hsck ;  bat 
in  favour  to  thy  companion,  and,  as  the  meed  for 
what  thou  hast  done  to  obtain  it,  Biblis  pennittfth 
that  the  portal  of  his  palace  shell  be  opened,  and  tbt 
subterranean  fire  will  receive  thee  into  the  number  flf 
its  adorers.' 

He  scarcely  had  read  these  words  before  the  moon- 
tain  against  which  the  terrace  was  reared  trembled, 
and  the  watch-towers  were  ready  to  topple  headlong 
upon  them.  The  rock  yawned,  and  disclosed  within  its 
staircase  of  polished  marble  that  seemed  to  approi«fa 
the  abyss.  Upon  each  stair  were  planted  two  laifs 
torches,  like  those  Nouronihar  had  seen  in  her  vision; 
the  camphorated  vapour  of  which  ascended  and 
gathered  itself  into  a  cloud  under  the  hoUov  of  tbc 
vault. 

This  appearance,  instead  of  terrifying^  gave  oeff 
ooura^  to  the  daughter  of   Fakreddin.     Scarcely 
deigning  to  bid  adieu  to  the  moon  and  the  firmamcDt, 
she  abandoned,  without  hesitation,  the  pure  ststo- 
sphere,  to  plunge  into  these  infernal  exhalstioii9| 
The  gait  of  those  impious  pemonages  was  hausbtj  sod 
determined.    As  they  descended  by  the  effuIgeDce  of 
the  torches,  they  gazed  on  each  other  with  matosl 
admiration ;  and  both  appeared  so  resplendent,  tbsl 
they  already  esteemed  themselves  spiritual  intelli- 
gences.   The  only  circumstance  that  perplexed  them 
was  their  not  arriving  at  the  bottom  or  the  stairs'  On 
hastening  their  descent  with  an  ardent  impetuosity, 
they  felt  their  steps  accelerated  to  such  a  degree  tbst 
they  seemed  not  walking  but  falling  from  a  precipice* 
Their  progress,  however,  was  at  length  imp«i«l  ^T* 
vast  portal  of  ebony,  which  the  csliph  without  diffi- 
culty recognised.     Hers  the  Giaour  awsited  tbeia 
with  the  key  in  hU  hand.    <  Ye  ate  welcome !'  nid 
he  to  them  with  a  ghastly  smile,  '  in  spite  of  Msi>^ 
met  and  all  his  dependents.     I  will  nowusberyoo 
into  that  palace  where  you  have  so  highly  msritad  s 
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place.'  Wkilit  he  wm  ntterinc  th«n  wordi.  be 
tcmcked  the  enamelled  loek  witE  bis  kej,  and  the 
doon  at  onoe  flew  open  with  a  nmm  still  louder  than 
the  Uionder  of  the  dog  dajs,  and  as  luddeiily  recoiled 
the  moment  they  had  entered. 

The  ealiph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with 
•maaement  at  finding  thenuelTes  in  a  place  which, 
tbon^  roofed  with  a  raulted  ceiling,  wae  to  epacioos 
And  loftj  Uutt  at  fint  they  took  it  for  an  immeaBur- 
•ble  plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing  fiuniliar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  ex- 
tended their  Tiew  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  disoo- 
wered  rows  of  columns  and  arcades  which  gradually 
diminished  till  they  terminated  in  a  point  nuliant  as 
the  sun  when  he  darts  his  last  beams  athwart  the 
ocean.  The  parement,  strewed  orer  with  gold  dust 
and  saffion,  exhaled  so  subtle  an  odour  as  almost 
orerpowered  them.  They,  howerer,  went  on,  and 
obeerred  an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  ambersris 
mnd  the  wood  of  aloes  were  continually  burning.  Be- 
tween the  seTeral  columns  were  placed  tables,  each 
spread  with  a  profusion  of  riands,  and  wines  of  ereiy 
•pecies  mrkling  in  rases  of  ctystal.  A  throng  of 
cenii  and  other  fantastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
Lssciriously  at  the  sound  of  music  which  issued  from 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  rast  multitude 
was  incessantly  passing,  who  seTcrally  kept  their  right 
liands  on  their  hearts,  without  once  regarding  any- 
thing around  them.  They  had  all  the  liTid  paleness 
of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
sembled those  phosphoric  meteors  that  slimmer  by 
night  in  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowlr 
CO,  sbsorbed  in  profound  rererie ;  some,  shrieking  with 
agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  tisers  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others,  grinding  their  teeth 
in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
maniac.  They  all  aroided  each  other;  and  though 
rarrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
•lone  on  a  desert  where  no  foot  had  trodden. 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a 
light  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Oiaour  what  these 
appearances  might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating 
■pectreM  nerer  withdrew  their  hands  from  their  hearts  t 
*  Perplex  not  younelres  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied 
he  bluntly,  *you  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  all; 
let  us  haute  and  present  you  to  Kblis.'  They  con- 
tinued their  way  through  the  multitude,  but  not- 
withstanding their  confidence  at  fint,  they  were  not 
aufficiently  composed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
Tarious  perspective  of  halls  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
<m  the  right  hand  and  left,  wliich  were  all  illuminated 
by  torches  and  braziers,  whose  flames  rose  in  pyra- 
mids to  the  ci'ntre  of  cho  vault.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brocaded  with 
crimaon  and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  solemn  confu- 
sion. Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
longer.    The  lisht  which  glimmered  came  from  afar. 

After  some  time  Vathek  and  Nouronihar  peroeiTod 
a  gleam  brightening  through  the  drapery,  and  entered 
a  Tast  tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
pards. An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards, 
and  afrits  in  complete  armour,  hsd  prostrated  them- 
■elres  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofiy  eminence,  oa  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable  Eblis. 
His  person  was  that  of  a^young  man,  whose  noble  and 
r^iuar  features  seemed  to  mtre  been  tarnished  br 
malignant  yapours.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
pride  and  despair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In  his  hand, 
which  thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
that  causes  the  monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  ana  all 
the  powers  of  the  abyss,  to  tremble.  At  his  presence 
tiis  heart  of  tho  caliph  sunk  within  him,  ana  ho  fell 
pnatats  oa  his  (ace.    Nouronihar,  however,  thou^ 


greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person 
of  Eblis,  for  she  expected  to  naye  seen  some  stu- 
pendous giant.  Eblis,  with  a  yoice  more  mild  than 
miriit  be  imagined,  but  such  as  penetrated  the  soul 
and  fiUod  it  with  the  deepest  melandioly,  said — 
'  Creatures  of  clay,  1  reoeiye  you  into  mine  empire ;  ye 
are  numbered  amongst  my  adorers ;  enjoy  whateyer 
this  palace  affinds ;  the  treasures  of  the  pre-adamite 
sultans;  their  fulminating  sabres;  and  those  tidis- 
mans  that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  subterrsneaa 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  oommunlcais 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufficient  objects  to  gratify  it  You 
shall  possess  the  exclusiye  pririlq^  of  entering  the 
fortresses  of  Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  prior 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  ys 
denominate  the  father  of  mankind.' 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  foeling  theinselyes  rayived 
and  encouraged  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Oiaour,  '  Bring  us  instantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talismans.'  '  Come,'  answered  this 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malignant  grin,  '  come  and  pos- 
sess ell  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.* 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  preceding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  lofty  dome,  around  which  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronic,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron. 
A  fun«real  gloom  prevailed  over  tho  whole  scene.  Here, 
upon  two  l^ds  of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fleshless  forms  of  the  pre-adamite  kings,  who  had 
been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart.  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the  events  of 
tiieir  several  reigns,  their  power,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes ;  Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman,  called  Oian  Ben 
Gian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  Kaf,  became  so  presumptuous  as  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  All  these  maintained 
great  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Soliman  Ben  Daoud. 

This  king,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the 
loftiest  elevation,  and  placed  immediately  mider  the . 
dome.  He  appeared  to  possess  more  animation  than 
the  rest.  Though,  from  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  profound  sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was 
more  composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  throufh  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  IIim  was  the  only  sound  that 
intrud^  on  the  silence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A 
rtuige  of  braxen  vases  surrounded  the  elevation.  '  Re- 
move the  covers  from  these  cabalistic  depositories,' 
said  the  Oiaour  to  Vathek, '  and  avail  thyself  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  these  gates  of 
bronxe,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  they  are  guarded.' 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminair  had 
entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the  vases  with  fal- 
tering footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink  with  terror 
when  he  heaid  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  prophet  arti- 
culated these  words: — *In  my  lifetime  1  filled  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  wnere  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heard  my  doctrines;  on  my  left,  the  sages 
and  doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were  pre- 
sent at  all  my  decisions.  Whilst  I  thus  administered 
justioe  to  innumsnble  multitodei,  the  birds  of  ths 
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air,  hoTering  OT«r  me,  wnred  m  a  euunpj  ■gainst  the 
nyi  of  the  sttn.  My  people  llouriihed,  and  mr  palace 
roie  to  the  cloudf.  1  erected  a  temple  to  the  Moet 
High,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  onivene ;  but  I 
banelj  suffered  mjrself  to  be  seduced  by  the  lore  of 
women,  and  a  curiositj  that  could  not  be  leetimined 
bj  sublunary  things.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Aherman,  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  hearen.  I  forsook  Uie  holj  cit j, 
and  commanded  the  cenii  to  rear  the  stupendous 
palace  of  Istakar,  and  Uie  terrace  of  the  watch-towers, 
each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for  a 
while  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  lenith  of  rioiy  and  plea- 
sure. Not  only  men,  but  supematunu  beings,  were 
subject  also  to  my  will.  I  began  to  think,  as  these 
unhappy  monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  rengeance  of  Heaven  was  asleep,  when  at  once 
the  thunder  burst  my  structures  asunder,  and  preci- 
pitated me  hither,  where,  howerer,  I  do  not  remain, 
like  the  other  inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope ; 
for  an  angel  of  light  hath  rerealed  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  piety  of  m^  early  youth,  mr  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  shall  ior  ever  cease 
to  flow.  Till  then,  I  am  in  torments— ineflTable  tor- 
ments !  an  unrelenting  fire  preys  on  my  heart.' 

Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliman  rused 
his  hands  towards  Hearen  in  token  of  supplication ; 
and  the  oiliph  discerned  through  his  bosom,  which  was 
transparent  as  crystid,  his  heart  enreloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  horror,  Nouronihar  fell  back,  like 
one  petrified,  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  cried  out 
with  a  conrulsire  sob—'  0  Oiaourl  whither  hast  thou 
brouffht  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish 
all  Uiou  hast  promised.  0  Mahomet  I  remains  there 
no  more  mercy  I'  *  None,  none !'  replied  the  malicious 
dive.  *  Know,  miserable  prince  I  thou  art  now  in  the 
abode  of  yenffeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart,  also,  will 
be  kindled  like  these  of  the  other  votaries  of  Eblis. 
A  few  days  are  allotted  thee  previous  to  this  fatal 
period ;  employ  them  as  thou  wilt ;  recline  on  these 
heaps  of  gold ;  command  the  infernal  potentates ; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subter- 
ranean domains,  no  barrier  shall  be  shut  against  thee. 
As  for  me,  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission ;  I  now  leave 
thee  to  thyself.'    At  these  words  he  vanished. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  remained  in  the  moet 
abject  affliction.  Their  tears  were  unable  to  flow,  and 
■caroely  could  they  support  themselves.  At  lensth, 
takinff  each  other  despondinsly  by  the  hand,  uev 
went  falteringly  from  this  &taf  hall,  indifferent  which 
way  they  turned  their  steps.  Every  portal  opened  at 
their  approach.  The  dives  fell  prostrate  before  them. 
Every  reservoir  of  riches  was  disclosed  to  their  view, 
but  they  no  longer  felt  the  incentives  of  curiosity,  of 
pride,  or  avarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
diorus  of  genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquets  pre- 
pared to  r^;ale  them.  ThcjT  went  wandering  on,  m>m 
chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to  hall,  and  gallery  to 
gallery,  all  without  bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguish- 
able by  the  same  lowering  gloom,  all  adorned  with 
the  same  awful  grandeur,  ul  traversed  by  persons 
in  search  of  repose  and  consolation,  but  who  sought 
them  in  vain ;  for  every  one  carried  within  him  a 
heart  tormented  in  flames.  Shunned  by  these  various 
tuflferers,  who  seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding 
the  partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  m>m  them 
to  wait,  in  direful  suspense,  the  moment  which  should 
lender  them  to  each  other  the  like  objects  of  terror. 

*Whatl'  exclaimed  Nouronihar,  'will  the  time 
oome  when  I  shall  snatch  my  hand  from  thine  t' 
'  Ah !'  said  Vathek,  '  and  shall  my  e^es  ever  cease  to 
drink  from  thine  long  draughts  of  enjoyment!  ShiUl 
the  moments  of  our  redprooJ  ecstades  be  reflected  on 
with  horror  I  It  was  not  thou  that  broughtst  me 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  Carathis  perverted 
mj  youth  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  poditionl 


It  is  but  ri^t  she  should  have  her  ihaie  of  it.'  Hst- 
ing  given  vent  to  these  painful  expressions,  he  csUed 
to  an  afnt.  who  was  stirring  up  one  of  the  htaoa% 
and  bade  him  fetdi  the  Princess  Caralhis  fnm  the 
palace  of  Samarah. 

Afler  Issuing  these  orders,  the  caliph  and  Noansi' 
bar  continued  walkinc  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  UU 
they  heard  voices  at  the  end  of  the  sallery.  Prrub- 
ing  them  to  proceed  from  some  unn^vpy  bebgi  who, 
like  themselves,  were  awaiting  their  final  doom,  ihej 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  to  come  from  s  sbsU 
square  chamber,  where  they  discovered,  sitting  os 
so&s,  four  young  men  of  goiddly  fignre,  and  a  lovd; 
female,  who  were  holding  a  melancholy  conrensike 
bv  the  glimmering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Each  bsd  i 
gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of  them  were  en* 
bracing  each  other  with  great  tenderness.  On  Kosf 
the  cafiph  and  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin  enter,  tker 
arose,  saluted,  and  mi^e  room  for  them.  Then  k 
who  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the  group 
addressed  himself  thus  to  Vathek  :—>  Strangm,  whe 
doubtless  are  in  the  same  state  of  susnense  with  oib' 
selves,  as  you  do  not  yet  bear  your  handonyoor  hetit, 
if  you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interval  sUottdi, 
previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  common  pnnishmcDt, 
condescend  to  relate  the  adventures  that  hare  Isnagkt 
you  to  this  fatal  place ;  and  we,  in  return,  will  »e- 
quaint  tou  with  ours,  which  deeerve  bat  too  well  to 
be  heard.  To  trace  back  our  crimes  to  their  soDra. 
thoi^^  we  are  not  permitted  to  repent,  is  the  onlj 
employment  suited  to  wretches  like  ua.' 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  assented  to  the  vropoal, 
and  Vi^eK  began,  not  without  tears  and  Ismestir 
tions,  a  sincere  recital  of  every  circumstance  that  hd 
passed.  When  the  afflicting  narrative  was  dosed,  tk 
young  man  entered  on  his  own.  Each  penon  pro- 
ceed^ in  order,  and  when  tho  third  prioee  m 
reached  the  midst  of  his  adventures,  a  sodden  soiie 
interrupted  him,  which  caused  the  vault  to  tranbk 
and  to  open. 

Immediately  a  doud  descended,  whidi,  grsdusIiT 
dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on  the  bsck  of  in 
afirit,  who  grievoudy  complained  of  his  burden.  Sbe, 
instantly  springing  to  the  ground,  advanced  towtrds 
her  son,  and  said,  *  What  dost  thou  hers  in  tbie  UtUt 
square  chamber  f  As  the  dives  are  become  sobjeet  to 
thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee  on  the  tlinnr 
of  the  preHulamite  kings.'  ^  ^ 

'Execrable  woman  1' answered  the  caliph,  'cann 
be  the  day  thou  gavest  me  birth  I  Oo,  follow  this  sfnt ; 
let  him  conduct  thee  to  the  hall  of  the  Prophet  Sob- 
man  :  there  thou  wilt  learn  to  what  these  palsees  ue 
destined,  and  how  much  I  ousfat  to  ahto  the  isi- 
pious  knowledge  thou  hast  tanpit  me.' 

•  Has  the  height  of  power  to  whidi  thou  srt  smTed 
turned  thy  brainl'  answered  Carathis:  'hat  I  sikso 
more  than  permisuon  to  show  my  respect  for  ^^^ 
the  prophet.  It  is,  however,  proper  thoa  ahodw 
know  that  (as  the  afirit  has  informed  me  neitber  of  » 
shall  return  to  Samarah)  I  requested  hispenDi«« 
to  arrange  my  affii^iri,  and  he  politdy  ^^'^^ 
Analing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  few  momenti  sUo*«o 
me,  I  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it^ 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have  i^^ 
me  so  nudi  good  service:  nor  should  I  hsTt  Ma 
less  kind  to  BSorakanabad,  had  he  not  pr«v<o^^ 
by  deserting  at  last  to  thy  brother.  As  for  Bsbili*- 
louk,  who  had  the  folly  to  return  to  Semsiabto  ptv- 
vide  husbands  for  thy  wives,  I  nndoabtedir  ««iM 
put  him  to  the  torture,  but.  being  in  sbtin7f^ 


have 


only  &ung  him,  after  having  decoyed  him  in  s  ni"  i 
with  thy  wives,  whom  I  buried  alive  by  tbe  belp  tf  | 
my  negresses,  who  thus  spent  their  la<t  ^i^' 
grsatly  to  thdr  satisfiuAion.    With  resped  to  Dum 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favour,  she  bsih  enoff" 
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the  seirioe  of  <me  of  the  iiiAgi»  and^  I  think,  will  loon 
be  one  of  our  society.' 

Vathek,  too  much  east  down  to  ezpreM  the  indi^ 
nation  excited  by  inch  a  diaoomve,  ordered  the  alht 
to  remove  Caxathis  from  his  presence,  and  continued 
immersed  in  thoughts  which  his  companions  duzst 
not  disturb. 

Caratiiis,  howerer,  esgerlj  entered  the  dome  of 
Soliman,  and  without  regarding  in  -the  least  the 
groans  of  the  prophet,  undauntedly  remored  the 
covers  of  the  rases,  and  riolently  seised  on  the  talis- 
mans. Then,  with  a  voice  more  loud  than  had 
hitherto  been  heard  within  these  mansions,  she  com- 
pelled the  dives  to  disclose  to  her  the  most  secret 
treasures,  the  most  profound  stores,  which  the  afrit 
himself  had  not  seen.  She  passed,  by  rapid  descents, 
known  only  to  Eblis  and  his  most  favoured  poten- 
tates ;  and  thus  penetrated  the  very  entrails  of  the 
earth,  where  breathes  the  sansar,  or  the  icy  wind  of 
death.  Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  souL  She 
perceived,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who  bore  their 
hands  on  their  heart,  a  little  singularity,  not  much 
to  her  taste. 

As  she  was  emerging  from  one  of  the  abysses,  Eblis< 
stood  forth  to  her  view ;  but  notwithstandin|[  ho  dis- 
played the  foil  effulgence  of  his  infernal  majesty,  she 
preserved  her  countenance  unaltered,  and  even  paid 
her  compliments  with  considerable  firmness. 

This  superb  monarch  thus  answered:  'Princess, 
whose  knowledge  and  whose  crimes  have  merited  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  my  empire,  thou  dost  well  to 
avail  thyself  of  the  leisure  that  remains ;  for  the 
flames  and  torments  which  are  ready  to  seize  oirthy 
heart  will  not  fail  to  provide  thee  soon  with  full  em- 
ployment' He  said,  and  was  lost  in  the  curtains  of 
nis  tabernacle. 

Carathis  paused  for  a  moment  with  surprise ;  but 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Eblis,  she  assembled 
all  the  dioirs  of  genii,  and  all  the  dives  to  pay  her 
homage.  Thus  marched  she  in  triumph,  throuffh  a 
vapour  of  perfumes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
the  malignant  spirits,  with  most  of  whom  she  had 
formed  a  previous  acquaintance.  She  even  attempted 
to  dethrone  one  of  the  Solimans,  for  the  purpose  of 
usurping  his  place ;  when  a  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
abyss  of  death,  proclaimed :  *  All  is  accomplished  1' 
Instantaneoasly  the  haughty  forehead  of  the  intrepid 
princess  became  corrugated  with  agony :  she  uttered 
a  tremendous  yell ;  and  fixed,  no  more  to  be  with- 
drawn, her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  be- 
come a  receptacle  of  eternal  fire. 

In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitious  projects, 
and  her  tliirst  for  that  knowledge  which  should  ever 
be  hidden  from  mortals,  she  overturned  the  offerings 
of  the  genii  $  and  having  execrated  the  hour  she  was 
begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her,  glanced 
off  in  a  rapid  whirl  that  rendered  her  invisible,  and 
c<Hitinued  to  revolve  without  intermission. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  same  voice  an- 
nounced to  the  caliph,  Nouronihar,  the  four  princes, 
and  the  princess,  the  awful  and  irrevocable  decree. 
Their  hearts  immediately  took  fire,  and  they  at  once 
lost  the  most  precious  gill  of  Heaven — Hope.  These 
unhappy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furi- 
ous distraction.  Vathek  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nouro- 
nihar nothing  but  raffe  and  vengeance ;  nor  could  she 
discern  aught  in  his  out  aversion  and  despair.  The 
two  princes,  who  were  friends,  and,  till  that  moment, 
had  preserved  their  attachment,  shrunk  back,  gnash- 
ing tneir  teeth  with  mutual  and  unchangeable  hatred. 
Kslilah  and  his  sister  made  reciprocal  gestures  of  im- 
precation :  all  testified  their  horror  for  each  other  by 
the  most  ghastly  convulsions  and  screams  that  could 
not  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged  themselves 
into  the  accursed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an 
etecnity  of  nn^mting  anguish*  ^^ 


Such  was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punishment  of 
unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious  deeos  I  Such  shall 
be  the  chastisement  of  that  blind  curiosity  which 
would  transgress  those  bounds  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  human  knowledge ;  and  such 
the  dreadful  disappointment  of  that  restless  ambition 
which,  aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  beings  of  a 
supernatural  order,  perceives  not,  through  its  infh- 
tuated  nride,  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is 
to  be— humble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who,  for  the  sake  of  empty 
pomp  and  forbidden  power,  had  sullied  himself  with 
a  thousand  crimes,  became  a  prey  to  grief  without 
end,  and  remorse  without  mitigation;  whilst  the 
humble,  the  despised  'Oulchenrouz,  passed  whole  ages 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  in  the  pure  happiness 
of  childhood. 

There  is  astonishing  force  and  grandeur  in  some 
of  these  conceptions.  The  catastrophe  possesses  a 
sort  of  epic  sublimity,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  vnst 
multitude  incessantly  pacing  those  halls,  from  which 
all  hope  has  fled,  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Milton. 
The  numberless  graces  of  description,  the  piquant 
allusions,  the  humour  and  satire,  and  the  wild  yet 
witty  spirit  of  mockery  and  derision  (like  the  genius 
of  Voltaire)  which  is  spread  over  the  work,  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader.  The  romance  altogether  places 
Mr  Beckford  among  the  first  of  our  imaginative 
writers,  independently  of  the  surprise  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  as  the  work  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  had  never  been  in  the  countries 
he  describes  with  so  much  animation  and  accuracy. 


BICHABD  CnMBERXJLNlX 

BiCHABD  CuHBEBLAiTB,  the  dramatist,  was  author 
of  three  novels,  Anmdel,  Henry*  and  John  de  Lan» 
caater.  The  learning,  knowledge  of  society  (in- 
cluding foreign  manners),  and  the  dramatic  talents 
of  tills  author,  would  seem  to  have  qualified  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  novel  writing ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  His  fame  must  rest  on  his 
comedies  of  The  Weei  Indian,  The  Wheei  of  Fortune, 
and  7^  Jew.  Mr  Cumberland  was  son  of  Mr 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Clonfort,  and  afrcr^ 
wards  of  Kilmore.  He  was  bom  in  1 733,  in  the 
Master*s  Lodge  of  Trinity  ooUege,  Cambridge,  then 
occupied  by  his  celebrated  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr  fientley.  He  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but 
in  return  for  some  services  rendered  by  his  father, 
the  young  student  was  appdnted  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Iidand.  Through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  he 
was  made  crown  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Lord 
Ckorge  Germain,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Tlie  dramatic  p^ormanoes  of  Cumberland  written 
about  this  time  were  highly  suocessfVil,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  all  the  literary  and  distinguished 
society  of  his  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Qoid« 
smith  in  his  Retaliation,  where  he  is  praised  as 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts, 

is'  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one 
author  to  another.  In  the  year  1780  Cumberland  was 
eroj^oyed  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  detach  that  country  from  the  hostile 
confederacy  against  England.  He  seems  to  have  becL 
misled  by  the  Abbe  Hussey,  chaplain  to  the  king  of 
Spain }  and  alter  residing  a  twelvemonth  at  Madrid, 
he  was  recalled  and  payment  of  his  drafts  refused.  A 
sum  of  X5000  was  due  him ;  but  as  Cumberland  had 
failed  in  the  negotiation,  and  had  exceeded  his  com- 
mission through  excess  of  leal,  the  minister  harshly 
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feftised  to  remmierata  him.  Thus  situated,  the  qb- 
fortunate  dranuttUt  waa  compelled  to  aell  his  pater- 
nal estate  and  retire  into  priTate  life.  He  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tanbridge,  and  there  poured  forth  a 
yariety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  works,  among 
which  were  two  epic  poems,  Cahtuj  and  Tbt  Exth 
diad,  the  latter  written  in  ooi^jiinction  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  None  of  these  efforts  can 
be  said  to  hare  overstepped  the  Une  of  mediocrity ; 
for  though  Cumberland  had  erudition,  taste,  and 
accomplishments,  he  wanted,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  phiys,  the  yiTifring  power  of  genius.  His 
ifemotrv  ^  kU  Own  Life  (for  which  he  obtained 
£500)  are  grapliic  and  entertaining,  but  too  many  of 
his  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  will  not  bear  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Mr  Cumberland  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1811.  His  first  novd,  'Arundel*  (1769%  was 
hurriedly  composed ;  but  the  scene  being  partly  in 
college  and  at  court,  and  treating  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  high-life,  the  author  drew  upon  his 
recollections,  and  painted  vigorously  what  he  had 
fdt  and  witnessed.  His  second  work,  '  Henry' 
(1795X  which  he  polished  with  great  care,  to  imi- 
tate the  elaborate  style  of  Fielding,  was  less  happy ; 
for  in  low -life  Cumberland  was  not  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  portraits  are  grossly  overcharged. 
The  character  of  Ezekiel  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
is  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite but  a  just  portrait  The  resemblance  to 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams  is,  however,  too  marked, 
while  the  Methodistic  traits  introduced  are,  how- 
ever faithful,  less  pleasing  than  the  learned  sim- 
plicity and  bonJtoinie  of  the  worthy  parson.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  author  is  thus  touched  upon 
by  Scott :  *  He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs, 
which  induced  him  to  reverse  the  natural  and  usual 
practice  of  courtship,  and  to  throw  upon  the  softer 
sex  the  tank  of  wooing,  which  is  more  gracefully,  as 
well  as  naturally,  the  province  of  the  man.'  In 
these  wooing  scenes,  too,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  propriety :  CumberUind  was  not  here 
a  *  mender  of  hearts.'  The  third  novel  of  our  author 
was  the  work  of  his  advanced  years,  and  is  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
that  the  prose  style  of  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs 
and  ordinary  narratives,  where  humour  is  not  at- 
tempted, is  easy  and  flowing — the  style  of  a  ■cholar 
and  gentleman. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

Thomas  HoLcaorr,  whose  singular  history  and 
dramatic  performances  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
author  of  several  once  popular  novels.  The  first 
was  published  in  1780,  under  the  title  of  Alwyn^  or 
the  UtnUtman  Comedian,  This  had,  and  deserved  to 
have,  but  little  success.  His  second,  Anna  Si  /oet, 
in  seven  volumes  (179S),  was  well  received,  and 
attracted  attention  from  its  political  bearings  no 
less  than  the  force  of  its  style  and  characters.  The 
principal  characters  are,  as  Hazlitt  remarks,  merely 
the  vehicles  of  certain  general  sentiments,  or  ma- 
chines, put  into  action,  as  an  experiment  to  show  how 
these  general  principles  would  operate  in  particular 
situations.  The  same  intention  is  manifested  in  his 
third  novel,  Hugh  Trevor^  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1794,  and  the  remainder  in  1797.  In 
'  Hugh  Trevor,'  Hdcrolt,  like  Grodwin,  depicted  the 
vices  and  distresses  which  he  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  some  good  sketches,  and  many  eloquent 
and  just  observations  in  tlie  work,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  in  youth  will  remember  the  vivid  im- 
pression that  some  parts  are  calculated  to  convey* 
The  political  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  author  are 


poor. 


captlvatiDg  to  young  minds^  and  were  cnlbroed  of 
Holcroft  in  the  form  of  well-contrasted  dianeten, 
livdy  dialogM^  and  pointed  satire.  He  was  himielf 
a  true  beUever  In  ^tut  practtcability  of  such  s 
Utopian  or  ideal  state  ol  society.  The  soog  of 
Gaffer  Gray  In  *  Hugh  Trevor,'  which  glances  irau- 
cally  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  rich,  has  a  CordUe 
simplicity  and  truth  in  particular  cases,  whk^nsdB 
it  a  fikTourite  with  the  public. 

Ho  1  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  sihaka^ 

Gaffer  Gray; 
And  why  does  thy  nose  look  so  Uue  t 

*  Tis  the  weather  that's  cold, 
Tis  I'm  STown  very  old. 

And  my  doublet  is  not  very  new. 
WeU-a-dAy  1' 

Then  line  thy  worn  doublet  with  ale^ 

Gaffer  Gny; 
And  wann  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 

'  Nay,  but  credit  I've  none. 

And  my  money's  all  gone ; 
Then  say  how  may  that  come  to  pass! 

WeU-^fc-day  V 

Hie  away  to  the  house  on  the  brow. 

Gaffer  Gray; 
And  knock  at  the  jolly  priest's  door* 

'  The  priest  often  preaches 

Against  worldlv  nches. 
But  ne'er  gives  a  mite  to  the 

Well-ikHlayr 

The  hiwyer  lives  under  the  hill. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
Warmlv  fenced  both  in  back  and  in  fh)B& 

'  He  will  fasten  his  locks. 

And  will  threaten  the  stods 
Should  be  ever  more  find  me  in  matt 

WeU-a-day !' 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  al% 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  the  season  will  welcome  you  thsrsb 

'  His  fat  beeves  and  his  beer, 

Aud  his  merry  new  year, 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  fair, 

WeU-a-day  I' 

My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess, 
Gaffer  Gray ; 
•    Whatthen!  WhUe  it  lasts,  man,  well  Ufa 

*  The  poor  man  alone. 

When  he  hears  the  poor  moan. 
Of  his  roonel  a  morMl  will  give, 
Well-a-day  I' 

Holcroft  wrote  another  novel,  Brian  PerdiUt  M  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productioos.  Ba 
whole  works,  indeed,  were  eclipsed  by  thote  ci 
Godwin,  and  have  now  fallen  out  of  notice. 

EOBXRT  BAGB. 

Another  novelist  of  a  similar  stamp  wu  Robebt 
Bage,  a  Quaker,  who,  like  Holcroft,  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  inftised 
them  into  various  works  of  fiction.  Bsge  wss  born 
at  Darley,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  29th  of  FebrnaiT 
1728.  His  father  was  a  paper-maker,  and  his  wf. 
continued  in  the  same  occupation  through  life.  Hi* 
manufactory  was  at  Elford,  near  Tamwortb,  vheR 
he  realised  a  decent  competence.  During  the  lt»t 
eight  years  of  his  life,  Bage  resided  at  Tamvortb, 
where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  September  ISOI.  Tbe 
works  of  this  author  are.  Mount  Kenaetk  I'^l' 
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Happily,  too,  we  tre  not  like  virtmoti  in  general,  en-    intened  here!    Hcte,  sir,  in  the  yery  croimd  when 

t^-^j  _i»v  al-  a. ii I   :«   «...  ^^._^ :       trt^^  t-v_  j:j  i ^ ..t L.^? %t 


cumbered  with  the  treasures  gathered  in  our  peregri- 
nations. Compact  in  their  nature,  they  lie  all  in  the 
small  caTities  of  our  brain,  which  are,  indeed,  often  so 
small,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  we  have  any 
at  all.  The  few  discoyeries  I  haye  made  in  that 
richcitt  of  mines,  the  human  soul,  I  hare  not  been 
churl  enough  to  keep  to  mjself ;  nor,  to  sajr  truth, 
unless  I  can  find  out  some  other  means  of  supporting 
mj  corporeal  existence  than  animal  food,  do  I  think 
I  shall  eyer  be  able  to  afford  that  sullen  affectation  of 
superiority. 

Trayelling,  I  haye  already  said,  is  my  taste ;  and, 
to  make  my  journeys  pay  for  themselyes,  my  object. 
Much  against  my  good  liking,  some  troublesome  fel- 
lows, a  few  months  ago,  took  the  liberty  of  making  a 
little  home  of  mine  their  own ;  nor,  till  I  had  coined 
a  small  portion  of  my  brain  in  the  mint  of  my  worthy 
friend  George  Robinson,  could  I  induce  them  to  de- 
part. I  gave  a  proof  of  my  politeness,  howeyer,  in 
tearing  my  house  to  them,  and  retired  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  where  I  fell  to  work  very  busily.  Oay  with  the 
hope  of  shutting  my  door  on  these  unwelcome  visi- 
tants, I  walked  in  a  severe  frost  from  Deal  to  Dover, 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  U  London.  One 
only  was  vacant ;  and  havinc  engaged  t,  *  raaugre  the 
freezing  of  the  bitter  sky,'  I  wandered  forth  to  note 
the  memorabilia  of  Dover,  and  was  soon  lost  in  one  of 
my  fits  of  exquisite  abstraction. 

With  reverence  I  looked  up  to  the  cliff  which  our 
immortal  bard  has,  with  more  fancy  than  truth,  de- 
iciibed.  With  toil  mounted,  by  an  almost  endless 
staircase,  to  the  top  of  a  castle,  which  added  nothing 
to  my  poor  stock  of  ideas  but  the  length  of  our  viigin 
queen's  pocket-pistol — that  truly  Dutch  present :  cold 
and  weaiy,  I  was  pacing  towards  the  inn,  when  a  sharp- 
yisaged  barber  popped  his  head  over  his  shop-door  to 
reconnoitre  the  inquisitive  stranger.  A  brisk  fire, 
which  I  suddenly  cast  my  eye  on,  invited  my  frozen 
hattds  and  feet  to  its  precincts.  A  civil  Question  to 
the  honest  man  produced  on  his  part  a  civil  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  placed  me  in  a  snug  seat,  he  readily 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  all  his  oral  traidition. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  '  it  is  mighty  lucky  you  came  across 
me.  The  vulgar  people  of  this  town  have  no  genius, 
sir^no  taste ;  they  never  show  the  greatest  curionity 
in  the  place.    Sir,  we  have  here  the  tomb  of  a  poet !' 

*  The  tomb  of  a  poet  1'  cried  I,  with  a  spring  that 
electrified  my  informant  no  less  than  royselr.  '  What 
poet  lies  herel  and  where  is  he  buried  1* 

'  Ay,  that  is  the  curiosity,'  returned  he  exultingly. 
I  smiled ;  his  distinction  was  so  like  a  barber.  While 
he  had  been  speaking,  I  recollected  he  roust  allude  to 
the  grave  of  Churchill — that  vigorous  genius  who,  well 
calculated  to  stand  forth  the  champion  of  freedom, 
has  recorded  himself  the  slave  of  party,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  spleen!  So,  however,  thought  not  the  barber, 
who  considered  him  as  the  first  of  human  beings. 

'  This  neat  man,  sir,'  continued  he,  *  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  interred  in  a  veiy  re- 
markable RK>t,  sir ;  if  yon  were  not  so  cold  and  so 
tired,  air,  1  eould  show  it  you  in  a  moment'  Curio- 
sity is  an  excellent  greatcoat:  I  foigot  I  had  no 
other,  and  strode  after  the  barber  to  a  spot  surrounded 
by  ruined  walls,  an  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  white 
marble  tablet,  marked  with  Churchill's  name — to  ap- 
pearance its  only  distinction. 

*  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  walls,'  said  the  important 
barber ;  '  they  once  enclosed  a  church,  as  you  may 


King  John  did  homage  for  the  crown  he  diigiaced.' 

The  idea  was  grand.  In  the  eye  of  iaacy  tike  iIsb- 
der  pillars  again  lifted  high  the  vaulted  nraf  tkit 
rang  with  solemn  chantinn.  I  saw  the  iuoloit 
legate  seated  in  scarlet  pnde.  I  saw  the  neen  of 
many  a  mitred  abbot  I  saw,  bareheaded,  the  mesa, 
the  prostrate  king.  I  saw,  in  short,  evemhing  bot 
the  narber,  whom  in  my  flight  and  swell  of  sral  I 
had  outwalked  and  lost.  Some  mora  curious  tnrdlci 
may  again  pick  him  up,  pei^aps,  and  lean  moie  ni- 
uutely  the  fact 

^  Waking  from  my  reverie,  I  found  myself  <n  ike 
pier.  The  pale  bcMu  of  a  powerless  sun  gUt  the  6ii^ 
tuating  waves  and  the  distant  spires  of  Calais,  wkid 
I  now  clearly  surveyed.  What  a  new  trun  of  imaf«i 
here  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  borne  away  by  suooeed> 
ing  impressions  with  no  less  rapidity  I  From  the  meek 
of  Sterne  I  travelled  up  in  five  minutes  to  the  influ- 
ible  Edward  III.  sentendng  the  noble  bnighers;  sad 
having  seen  them  saved  by  the  eloquence  <^  Pkllipps, 
I  wanted  no  better  seasoning  for  my  mttttoB<tM|i| 
and  pitied  the  empty-headed  peer  who  was  stamping 
over  my  little  parlour  in  fury  at  the  cook  for  kansg 
over-roasted  his  pheasant 

The  coachman  now  showed  his  ruby  iaoe  at  the  door, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  stage,  where  were  already  aested 

two  passengen  of  my  own  sex,  and  one  of would 

I  could  say  the  fairer  I  But,  though  truth  may  not 
be  spoken  at  all  times,  even  upon  paper,  one  noir  ssd 
then  may  do  her  justice.  Half  a  glance  discovered 
that  the  good  lady  opposite  to  me  had  never  bcei 
handsome,  and  now  added  the  injuries  of  time  to  the 
8e^*erity  of  nature.  Civil  but  cold  complimeDti  hsr- 
ing  passed,  I  closed  my  eyes  to  expand  my  soul ;  sod, 
while  fabricating  a  brief  poetical  history  of  England, 
to  help  short  memories,  was  something  astonished  to 
find  myself  tugged  violently  by  the  sleeve ;  and  not 
less  so  to  see  the  coach  emp^,  and  hear  an  obstioste 
waiter  insist  upon  it  that  we  were  at  Canterbuiy,  snd 
the  supper  ready  to  be  put  on  the  table.  It  ksd 
snowed,  I  found,  for  some  time ;  in  considention  of 
which  mine  host  had  prudently  suffered  the  fire  nesrlj 
to  go  out  A  dim  candle  was  on  the  table,  without 
snuffers,  and  a  bell -string  hanging  over  it,  at  which 
we  pulled,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to  operate  on  thst 
noisy  convenience.  Alas,  poor  Shenstonel  howoft^ 
during  these  excunions,  do  I  think  of  thee.^  Cold, 
indeed,  must  have  been  thy  acceptation  in  society,  i^ 
thou  oouldst  seriously  say, 


On  inspecting  the  crumbling  ruins  more  narrowly, 
I  did,  indeed,  discern  the  traces  of  Gothic  architec- 


ture. 


*  Yes,  sir,'  cried  my  friend  the  barber,  with  the  con- 
scious pride  of  an  Enclishman,  throwing  out  a  g&unt 
1^  and  arm,  'Churchill,  the  champion  of  liberty,  is 


Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  various  course  has  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Had  the  gentle  bard  told  us  that,  in  this  lad  sub- 
stitute for  home,  despite  of  all  our  impatience  to  be 
gone,  we  must  sta^  not  only  till  wind  and  weather, 
but  landlords,  postilions,  and  ostlers  choose  to  pennit, 
I  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  of  tnrelling; 
and,  stirring  the  fire,  snuffing  the  candles,  reoonooit' 
ring  the  company,  and  modifying  my  own  humour, 
should  at  once  have  tried  tomue  the  best  of  my  situ- 
ation.   Afler  all,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  does  at  fiflt 
what  he  must  do  at  last ;  and  I  was  just  breaking  the 
ice  on  finding  that  I  had  nursed  the  fire  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  when  the  coach  from  London  adtied  three 
to  our  party ;  and  common  civility  obliged  tho«e  vho 
came  first  to  make  way  for  the  yet  more  frozen  tia* 
vellera.    We  supped  together;  and  I  wasBomcthii^ 
surprised  to  find  our  two  coachmen  allowed  ui  fuch 
ample  time  to  enjoy  our  little  bowl  of  pundi;^*^^ 
lo!  with  dolorous  countenances  they  came  to  give  ui 
notice  that  the  snow  was  so  heavy,  and  already  m)  deep» 
as  to  make  our  proceeding  by  either  road  dangeroufi 
I  if  not  utterly  impracticable. 
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*  If  th&t  is  reallj  the  case,*  cried  I  mentally,  '  let 
us  see  what  we  may  hope  from  the  construction  of  the 
seven  heads  that  constitute  our  oompanj.'  ObserTe, 
gentle  reader,  that  I  do  not  mean  tne  outward  and 
Tisible  form  of  those  heads ;  for  I  am  not  amonpt 
the  new  race  of  physiognomists  who  exhaust  m- 
vention  only  to  ally  their  own  species  to  the  animal 
creation,  and  would  rather  prore  the  skull  of  a  man 
resembled  an  ass,  than,  looking  within,  find  in  the 
intellect  a  glorious  similitude  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
gant author  more  justly  conreys  my  idea  of  phy- 
siognomy, when  he  says,  that  *  different  sensibilities 
gather  into  the  countenance  and  become  beauty  there, 
as  colours  mount  in  a  tulip  and  enrich  it.'  It  was 
my  interest  to  be  as  happy  as  I  could,  and  that  can 
only  be  when  we  look  around  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased : 
nor  could  I  ever  find  a  way  of  unlocking  the  human 
heart,  but  by  frankly  inriting  others  to  peep  into  my 
own.    And  now  for  my  survey. 

In  the  chimney-comer  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alarmed  at  a  coffin  that  had  popped  from  the  fire, 
instead  of  a  purse ;  ergOf  superstition  was  her  weak 
side.  In  sad  conformity  to  declining  years,  she  had 
put  on  her  spectacles,  taken  out  her  knitting,  and  thus 
numbly  retired  from  attention,  which  she  had  long, 
perhaps  been  hopeless  of  attracting.  Close  by  her 
was  placed  a  young  lady  from  London,  in  the  bloom 
of  nineteen :  a  cro$»s  on  her  bosom  showed  her  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman :  her 
face,  especially  her  eyes,  might  be  termed  handsome  ; 
of  those  archness  would  have  been  the  expression,  had 
not  the  absence  of  her  air  proved  that  their  sense  was 
turned  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
chosen  cherished  image.  Love  and  romance  reigned 
in  every  lineament. 

A  French  abbe  had,  as  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  edged  himself  into  the  scat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  he  continually  addres-ted  himself  with  all 
sorts  of  pftiu  toins,  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
air ;  and  the  impression  of  some  danger  escaped  gave 
a  wild  sharpness  to  every  feature.  *  Thou  hast  com- 
pri.«ed,'  thought  I,  *  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
perhaps  the  last  month :  and  then,  perhaps,  didst  thou 
first  Mtudy  the  art  of  thinking,  or  learn  the  misery  of 
feeling  !*  Neither  of  these  seemed,  however,  to  have 
troubled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Englishman,  who, 
though  with  a  sort  of  surly  good  nature  he  had  given 
up  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
candles,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bloody  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  me 
to  di)(cover  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
credulity  might  be  reckoned  amongst  his  charac- 
teristics. 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fir^  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  London  travellers, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
Suppose  an  anchorite,  sublimed  by  devotion  and  tem- 
perance from  all  human  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
intcref*ting  aged  clergyman :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  his 
complexion,  so  slight  his  figure,  though  tall,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  soul  was  gradually  diverting  it»elf  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  body  came,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
CTare  claim  aught  of  a  being  so  ethereal  I  *  Oh,  what 
lessons  of  patience  and  sanctity  couldst.  thou  give,' 
thought  I,  *  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  of  thy 
heart!' 

An  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
peat.  Martial  and  athletic  in  hix  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seemed,  by 
severe  service,  bin  forehead  only  retained  its  whiteness ; 

et  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  rendered 

m  very  preposMCiising. 

That  ieroi  lentible  people,  for  I  include  myself  in 
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that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two  stage- 
coaches, and  be  thrown  together  so  oddly,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incident;  and  why  not  make  it  really 
one !  I  hastily  advanced,  and,  turning  my  back  to 
the  fire,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company — not  on 
my  person,  for  that  was  powar  sinffular— not,  I  would 
fain  hope,  upon  my  coat,  which  1  had  foi|;otten  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare :  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  ima^ne  my  assurance  the  object  of  gmeral  at- 
tention. However,  no  one  spoke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  to  the  Englishman,  who,  by  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  paper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  con- 
tents, *do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newspaper !' 

*  No,  sir,'  returned  he  most  laconically. 

'  Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertain- 
ing out  of  it,'  added  I. 

'Perhaps  I  might,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  and  surveying  me  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
man laughed — so  did  1 — it  is  the  only  way  when  one 
has  been  more  witty  than  wise.  1  returned  presently, 
however,  to  the  attack. 

*  How  charmingly  might  we  fill  a  long  evening,'  re- 
sumed I,  with,  as  I  thought,  a  most  ingratiating  ttmile, 
*  if  each  of  the  company  would  relate  the  most  re- 
markable story  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of !' 

*  Truly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  w^y,' 
again  retorted  my  torment,  the  Englishman.  *  However, 
if  you  please,  we  will  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and  then  we  ohall  have  the  additional  resort  of 
our  dreamn,  if  our  memories  fail  us.'  He  now,  with  a 
negligent  yawn,  rang,  and  ordered  the  chambennaid. 
The  two  ^niales  roi«e  of  course,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overbearing  clown  cut  short  '  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.'  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  of  rage.  A  charming  tale  ready  for 
the  press  in  my  travelling  desk — the  harvest  I  might 
make  could  I  prevail  on  each  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  !  Header,  if  you  ever  had  an  empty  purse, 
and  an  unread  perfoniiaiicc  of  your  own  burning  in 
your  pocket  and  your  heart,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  my 
case  into  consideration  ;  for  the  morning  showeil  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  had  Thomas  a  Becket  conde- 
scended to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  the  detiire  of  Kome  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  produced  his  very  small  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  Anuy  List,  the  Whole  Art  of 
Farriery,  and  a  volume  of  imperfect  magazines ;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  Atod  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  never  deserts  itnclf :  1  thought  I  was  greeted 
with  more  than  common  civility ;  and  having  satis- 
fied my  grosKcr  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  the  night  before — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  *  I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story ;  while  the  Hobcr  matron 
could  improve  us  by  a  wise  one :'  a  circular  bow 
showed  similar  hopes  from  the  gentlemen.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  conscious  supe- 
riority flushed  my  cheek« 

DB  JOHN  MOORE. 

Db  John  Moore,  author  of  Zehco,  and  otlicr 
works,  was  born  at  Stirling  in  the  year  17*i9.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  town,  but 
died  in  1737,  leaving  seven  children  to  t'le  r,iK»  of 
his  excellent  widow.  Mrs  Moore  rem«»vi'd  to  (Jlus- 
gow,  where  her  relations  residetl,  possessi-d  of  consi- 
derable property.    After  the  UBuai  education  >it  the 
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uniTergity  of  Glasgow,  John  wm  put  apprentice  to 
Mr  Gordon,  a  iurgeon  of  extensive  practice,  with 
whom  Smollett  hi&  heen  apprenticed  a  few  years 
before.  lu  his  nmeteenth  year,  Moore  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  regiment  abroad,  and  at- 
tended the  military  hospitals  at  Maestricht  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon's  mate.  *  From  thence  he  went 
to  Flushing  and  Breda ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
host'ditics,  he  accompanied  General  Braddock  to 
England.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  household 
surgeon  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  tlie  court  of  Versailles.  His  old  master, 
Mr  Gordon,  now  inrited  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
his  business  in  Glasgow,  and,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Moore  accepted  the  invitation.  He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Glasgow  wi^h  great 
success.  In  1772  he  was  induced  to  accompany  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  tlie  continent,  where 
they  refided  five  years,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Returning  in  1778,  Moore  re- 
moved his  family  to  Loudon,  and  commenced  phy- 
sician in  the  metropolis.  In  1779  he  published  A 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France^  Switzerland^ 
and  Germany,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  received 
with  general  approbation.  In  1781  appeared  his 
View  of  i<ociety  and  Manners  in  Italy;  in  1785 
Medical  Sketches ;  and  in  1786  his  Zelnco:  Various 
Views  of  Human  Nature^  taken  from  Life  and  Man- 
ners, Foreign  and  Domestic,  The  object  of  this 
novel  WHS  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  appearances,  inward  misery  al- 
ways accompanies  vice.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  the 
only  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Sicily,  spoiled  by 
maternal  indulgence,  and  at  length  rioting  in  every 
protligality  and  vice.  The  idea  of  such  a  cliaracter 
was  ])robably  suggested  by  Smollett's  Count  Fathom, 
but  Moore  took  a  wider  range  of  character  and  inci- 
dent. He  made  his  hero  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating, thus  avoiding  the  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  abject  villany  of  Fathom  is  unavoidably 
regarded;  and  he  traced,  step  by  step,  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  adventures,  the  progress  of 
depravity,  and  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
The  incident  of  the  favourite  sparrow,  which  Zeluco 
squeezed  to  death  when  a  boy,  because  it  did  not 
perform  certain  tricks  which  he  had  taught  it,  lets 
us  at  once  into  the  pampered  selfishness  and  pas- 
sionate cruelty  of  his  disposition.  The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  ;  and  the  author's  fami- 
liarity with  foreign  manners  enabled  him  to  impart 
to  his  narrative  numerous  new  and  graphic  sketches. 
Zeluco  also  serves  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  at 
another  time  is  a  slave-owner  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  circumstance  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
ti\nity  of  condemning  the  system  of  slavery  with 
eloquence  and  humanity,  and  presenting  some  affect- 
ing pictures  of  suffering  and  attachment  in  the 
negro  race.  The  death  of  Hanno,  the  humane  and 
generous  slave,  is  one  of  Moore's  most  masterly 
delineations.  The  various  scenes  and  episodes  in  the 
novel  relieve  the  disagreeable  shades  of  a  character 
constantly  deepening  in  vice ;  for  Zeluco  has  no  re- 
deeming trait  to  link  him  to  our  sympathy  or  for- 
giveness. Moore  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  took\  warm  interest  in  the  genius  and  fortunes 
of  Burns.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  precious 
autobiography  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerful  sketches  that  ever  was  written. 
In  their  correspondence  we  see  the  colossal  strength 
and  lofty  mind  of  the  i)easant-bard,  even  when 
place«l  b}'  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
traveller  and  man  of  taste.  In  August  1792,  Dr 
Moore  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris, 
and  witnessed  souus  of  tlie  early  excesses  of  the 


French  revolution.    Of  this  toor  he  published  an 
account,  entitled  A  Jounud  During  a  Residemee  ■ 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  wuddk  </ 
December  1792,  &c    The  first  Yolume  of  this  wurk 
was  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1794.    In 
1795  Dr  Moore,  wishing  to  give  a  retrospective 
detail  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  hasten 
the  revolution,  drew  up  a  carefully  digested  narra- 
tive, entitled  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  two  yolumea.     This  is  a 
valuable  work,  and  it  has  been  pretty  doaely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  animated  and  pic- 
turesque survey  of  the  events  preceding  the  career 
of  Napoleon.    In  1 796  Dr  Moore  produced  a  second 
novel,  Edward:  Various   Views  cf  Human  Aeiturt, 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chi^y  in.  England,   As 
Zeluco  was  a  model  of  villany,  £^ward  is  a  model  of 
virtue.    The  work,  altogether,  displays  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  lively  rather  than  a  correct 
style,  and  some  amusing  portraits  of  English  cha- 
racter; among  these,  that  of  Bamet  the  epicure 
(who  falls  in  love,  and  marries  a  lady  for  her  skill 
in  dressing  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  and  who  is  made 
a  good  husband  chiefly  by  his  wife's  cookery  and 
attention  to  his  comforts)  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
In  the  following  year  Moore  furnished  a  life  \d  his 
friend  Smollett  for  a  collective  edition  of  his  works. 
In   1800  appeared  his  last  production,  MordamU: 
Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Mctnners,  in   Various 
Countries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  Lady  cf 
Quality,    In  this   novel  our  author,  foUowing  the 
example  of  Richardson   and  Smollett's   Humphry 
Clinker,  threw  his  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters, 
part  being  dated  from  the  continent,  and  part  from 
England.   A  tone  of  languor  and  insipidity  pervades 
the  story,  and  there  is  little  of  plot  or  incident  to 
keep  alive  attention.    Dr  Moore  died  at  Richmond 
on  the  21st  of  January  1802.     A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  seven  volumes,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr  Robert  An- 
derson.    Of  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Moore,  his  novel 
of  *  Zeluco'  is  the  most  popular.    Mr  I>unlop  has 
given  the  preference  to  *  Edward.'    The  latter  msy 
boast  of  more  variety  of  character,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  judicious  observation  and  witty  remark, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  the  strong  interest  and  forcible 
painting  of  the  first  novel.    Zeluco's  murder  of  his 
child  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealousy,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  circumstance  by  means  of  the  picture,  is  con- 
ceived with  great  originality,  and   has  a  striking 
effect    It  is  the  poetry  of  romance.    The  attach- 
ment between  Laura  and  Carlostein  is  also  de- 
scribed with  tenderness  and  delicacy,  without  de- 
generating  into   German    sentimeutalism   or   im- 
moraUty.      Of  the   lighter   sketches,    tlie    scenes 
between  the  two  Scotchmen,  Targe  and  Buchanan, 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  and  their  duel  about  Queen 
Mary  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  national  caricature. 
On  English  ground,  Dr  Moore  is   a  careful  ob- 
server  of  men   and  manners.     The   conventional 
forms  of  society,  the  smartness  ot  dialogue,  the 
oddities  and  humours  of  particular  individuals,  the 
charlatanry  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  are  well  por- 
trayed.    He  fails  chiefly  in  depth  of  passion  and 
situations  of  strong  interest   In  constructing  a  plot, 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Smollett  or  Fielding.     Ed- 
ward, like  Tom  Jones,  is  a  foundling;  but  *  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  story  by  the  trite  contrivance  of  recog- 
nising a  lost  child  from  a  mark  on  the  shoulder,  a 
locket,  and  a  miniature  picture,'  forms  a  humbling 
contrast  to  the  series  of  incidents  and  events,  so 
natural,  dramatic,  and  interesting,  by  which   the 
birth  of  Fielding's  hero  is  established.    There  is  no 
great  aiming  at  moral  effect  in  Moore's  novels,  un- 
less it  be  in  depicting  the  wretchednesi  of  vice,  and 
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its  tngic  terminatioo  in  the  chmncter  of  Zehioa 
He  wM  an  obterrer  rather  than  an  inventor;  be 
noted  more  than  he  fdt  The  fame  powers  of 
obnerration  disphnred  in  his  noTels,  and  his  extensive 
aoqnaintanoe  with  mankind,  rendered  liim  an  ad- 
miraUe  chronicler  of  the  striking  scenes  of  the 
French  revolntion.  Numeroos  as  are  the  works 
tfnoe  iniMished  on  this  great  event,  the  joomals 
and  remarks  of  Dr  Moore  may  still  be  rmd  with 
pleasnre  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Coronna,  was  &e  eldest  son  of  the  novelist 

IDupuU  tmd  Ihd  hetwiem  Ok  Two  Sookk  Serwrnti  w 

/to/y.] 

[From  *  Zduoo.*] 

(IhmeBB  Tuf*,  a  boi  HlghUnder,  who  bad  beta  oat  In  the 
Forty-Five,  mod  Goorge  Buohaaui,  bom  mod  edooated  unonf 
tho  Whig*  of  tho  wmi  of  BcotlAod,  both  ■enrlns-mcn  In  Italy, 
BMot  and  dina  tofother  durinf  tho  aboenoe  of  their  maateriL 
After  dinner,  and  tiie  bottle  having  elrculatod  tretiy,  they  dia> 
agree  ae  to  politict,  Taige  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  the  other 
aetanchWhlg.] 

Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
<  The  Land  of  Cakes!' 

Thia  immediatelv  dispersed  the  doud  which  btguk 
to  gather  on  the  other's  brow. 

Tarse  drank  the  toast  wltheiithusiann,  saying, '  May 
the  Almighty  pour  his  bleasings  on  everj  bill  and 
valley  in  it !  that  is  the  worst  wiah,  Mr  Buchanan, 
that  I  shall  ever  wiah  to  that  land.' 

'  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in,'  replied  Buchanan ;  *  it 
was  faat  improving  when  I  left  it,  and  1  have  been 
credibly  informed  since  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.' 

'  I  am  very  haimy  to  hear  it,'  Maid  Targe. 

'  Indeed,'  added  Buchanan,  *  it  has  been  in  a  state 
ci  rapid  improvement  ever  since  the  Union.' 

*  C<mfound  the  Union  1'  cried  Targe ;  *  it  would  have 
improved  much  faster  without  it.' 

*  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point,  Mr  Taige,' 
said  Buchanan. 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  '  the  Union  was 
the  wontt  treacy  that  Scotland  ever  made.' 

'  I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  *  that  she  might 
have  made  a  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  country 
reaps  Mme  advantage  from  it.' 

*  All  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

'  What  do  you  think,  Mr  Targe,'  said  Buchanan, 
'of  the  increase  of  trade  since  Uie  Union,  and  the 
riches  which  hare  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Soot- 
land  from  that  quarter  V 

*  Think,'  cried  Tarjce; '  whv,  I  think  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  roiechief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

'  How  so,  mj  good  friend  i'  said  Buchanan. 

'  By  ttprcading  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
never*faUiug  forerunner  of  effeminacy  of  manners. 
Why,  I  wu  assured,'  continued  Targe,  '  by  Sergeant 
Lewis  Macneil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Prussian 
SMvice,  that  the  Lowlanders,  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, are  now  very  little  better  than  so  many  English.' 

'  0  fie  I'  cried  Buchanan  ;  '  things  are  not  come  to 
that  pass  as  yet,  Mr  Targe :  your  mend,  the  sergeant, 
assuredly  exaggerates.' 

*I  hope  he  does,'  replied  Targe ;  'but  you  must  ao- 
knowledge,'  continuea  he,  *  that  b^  the  Union  Scot- 
land has  lost  her  existence  as  an  independent  state ; 
her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  England  I  Onlv 
read  the  English  newspapers ;  they  mention  England, 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  They  talk 
of  the  English  aniiy,  the  English  fleet,  the  English 
•veiythiug.  They  never  mention  Scotland,  except 
when  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an  office 
uider  government ;  we  are  then  told,  with 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman :  or,  whieh  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  eon« 
damned  to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  orifhially  ftom 
Scotknd  1  But  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  plaoss,  or  are 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no/emarks  are  made.' 

'No,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  in  that  case  it  is  paswd  over 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conversation  then  taking  another  turn.  Targe, 
who  was  a  great  genealocist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen^  fhmilies  in  the  Highlands ; 
which,  he  asserted,  were  hr  more  honourable  than 
most  of  the  noble  flimilies  either  in  SootlMid  or  Eng- 
land. ' Is  it  not  shameftd,'  added  he,  'that  a  pared 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  ftom  the  dunghilli 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocem  and 
attomejrs,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe  f 

^  *  Why,  as  for  that  matter,'  replied  Budianan,  *  pro- 
vided the  grandsons  of  grocem  or  attorneys  are  de- 
serving citixens,  I  do  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  king's  favour  more  than  othflr 


men.' 


'But  some  of  them  never  drew  a  sword  in  defenoe 
of  either  their  king  or  country,'  r^oined  Targe. 

'Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan,  'men  may  deserve 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  I  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

'  Who  was  hef  said  Tarn. 

'  The  man  whose  name  f  have  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  '  the  great  Georse  Buchanan.' 

*  Whol  Buchanan  the  historian!*  cried  Taige. 

'  Ay,  the  very  same  1'  replied  Buchanan  in  a  loud 
voice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele- 
vated with  vanity  on  account  of  his  name.  '  Why, 
sir,'  continued  he,  'George  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  most  learned  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

'  Perhaps  he  might,'  said  Targe  coldly. 

'  Perhaps!'  repeated  Budianan  ;  '  there  is  no  dubt- 
tation  in  the  case.  Do  you  remember  his  description 
of  his  own  countrv  and  countrymen  V 

*  I  cannot  say  I  do,'  replied  Targe. 

'  Then  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  his  versification,* 
said  Buchanan,  who  immediately  repeated,  with  as 
enthusiastic  emphasis,  the  following  lines  hum  Bucha- 
nan's Epithalamium  on  the  Marriage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ^— 

lUa  phaietratis  est  propria  gloria  Beotls, 
Clngere  venatn  saltus,  snperare  natando 
Flnmina,  ferre  fsmem,  oontemners  frifoia  el 
Nee  fossa  et  muris  patriaoi,  sed  marts  tasri, 
Et  Bpfeta  Inoolumem  rita  defenders  famamt 
PbUleltl  serrara  fldem,  mnctumqae  vereri 
If vmen  amldUc,  moras,  non  mnnvs  amaie 
Artibua  hb,  totum  frarocrunt  cum  beQa  ps 
Nullaqoe  non  IcRes  teUias  mataret  avltas 
Estemo  mtiJeota  Jugo,  gens  una  Tetustls 
Sedibus  antSqua  sub  libertate  rossdit. 
BubsUUt  hlo  Gothi  furor,  hlo  gravis  tanpetos  haall 
Bazonis,  bic  Cimber  snperato  Baxone,  etaorl 
Perdomito,  Meuster  Cimbta 

*  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.' 

'  You  have  recollected  too  much  for  me,'  said  Targe, 
'  for  although  I  was  several  years  at  an  academy  in 
the  Highlands,  yet  I  must  coniiBSS  I  am  no  |^eal 
Latin  scholar.' 

'  But  the  great  Buchanan,'  said  the  other,  *  was  thi 
best  Latin  scholar  in  Europe ;  he  wrote  that  laogoaga 
as  well  as  Livy  or  Ilocace.' 

'  I  shall  not  dispute  it,'  sud  Taige.  - 

'  And  was,  over  and  above,  a  man  «f  the  tet-tak 
gnuusl'  eootinoed  Bochaoia  with  iwihilim 
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*  WeU,  well ;  all  thai  may  be,'  repUed  Taige  a 
little  peerUhlj ;  ♦but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr 
Buchanan,  if  he  could  have  ewopt*  one-half  of  his 
genius  for  a  little  more  honesty,  he  would  have  made 
an  advantageous  exchange,  although  he  had  thrown 
all  his  Latin  into  the  baigain.* 

'  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty  f 
•aid  Buchanan. 

*  In  calumniating  and  endeavouring  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scoto,'  replied  Targe,  *  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  tlukt  eyer  sat  on  a  throne.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  either  against  her  beauty 
V  her  accomplishments,*  resumed  Buchanan;  'but 

•  jrely,  Mr  Targe,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 

a — r 

*  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  sir !» interrupted  Targe ; 

*  I'll  permit  no  roan  that  erer  wore  breeches  to  spwk 
disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen  !' 

*  No  man  that  ever  wore  either  breeches  or  a  phi- 
labeg,'  replied  Buchanan,  *  shall  prevent  me  from 
speaking  the  truth  when  I  see  occasion  V 

*  Speak  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined 
Targe ;  '  but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  calumniate 
the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess in  my  presence  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.' 

*  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  Papist !  said  Buchanau. 

•Well,  sir,*  cried  Targe,  *what  then!  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred.' 

*  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  have  been  bred,  Mr 
Targe,'  said  Buchanan  ;  *  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
vourself.  Unless  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  not  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
SooU.' 

*  I  fear  you  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose  name  you  bear  !*  said  Taige. 

*I  glory  in  the  name;  and  should  think  mjrself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  roan  who  could  prore  my  rela- 
tion to  the  great  George  Buchanan  !*  cried  the  other. 

*  He  was  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
Targe ;  '  who  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  by  for- 
geries, which,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !' 

*  You  are  thankful  for  a  very  small  mercy,'  resumed 
Buchanan ;  *  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Mary  was  the  strumpet  of  Bothwell  and  the  murderer 
of  her  husband !' 

No  sooner  ha<l  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N 's  groom,  who  was 

in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter- 
cation. 

*  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfaction,  or  retracting 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland  I*  cried  Targe. 

*  As  for  retracting  what  I  have  said,'  replied  Bucha- 
nan, *  that  is  no  habit  of  mine ;  but,  with  regard  to 
giving  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
best  olmy  ability ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  I 
am  not  a  Highlandroan,  I  am  a  Sicotchman  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.' 

*  Why  not  directly !'  cried  Targe ;  *  there  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  settled  some  things 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  I  will  not 
baulk  you.  1  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buchanan. 

*  To  swop  Is  sa  old  EogUsh  word  stOl  used  in  Scotland, 
sfgBU>-1iig  to  coudiaafa 


The  groom  interpoaed,  and  endcavoored  to  reconcile 
tiie  two  enraged  Scots  but  without  sacoeaa.  Buchanan 
toon  arrived  with  his  sword,  and  ihoj  retired  to  a 
private  spot  in  the  garden.  The  groom  next  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  decide  their  dififerenoe  by  lair  boxiu. 
This  was  rejected  by  both  the  diampions  at  a  mode 
of  fighting  unbecoming  gentlemen.  The  groom  as- 
serted that  the  best  gentlemen  in  England  aometiiBaB 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  gave,  as  an  inatanoe,  a 
boxing  match,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  wit- 
ness, between  Lord  O.'s  gentleman  and  a  gentleman- 
farmer  at  York  races  about  the  price  of  a  maze. 

*  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Targe, '  is  about  the  repa- 
tation  of  a  queen.' 

*  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  *  makes  a 
difference.' 

Buchanan  unsheathed  his  sword. 

*  Are  you  ready,  sir  V  cried  Tar;^ 

*  That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Buchanan ;  *  and 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous.' 

'  Amen !'  cried  Targe ;  and  the  conflict  began. 

Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  they 
fought  with  ;  and  each  parried  his  adveraary'a  blows 
with  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  shed  for  some 
time.  At  length  Targe,  making  a  feint  at  Buchanan's 
head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

*  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  I'  sud 
Targe,  dropping  his  point. 

*  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was  !*  cried  Buchanan ; 

*  so  keep  your  guard.'  So  sayinff,  he  advanced  more 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Targe,  who,  after  warding  off 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  second  timeL 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  relin- 
quish the  combat.  But  this  second  wound  being  in 
the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  with  profusion 
into  his  eyes,  he  could  no  longer  see  distinctly,  but 
was  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  without 
being  able  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his  adversary, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  hu  sword, 
and  with  the  same  effort  threw  him  to  the  ground ; 
and,  standing  over  him,  he  said,  *  This  may  convince 
you,  Mr  Buchanan,  that  yours  is  not  the  righteous 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power  ;  but  I  will  act  as  the 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  she 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  repent  of  the  injustice 
you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess.' He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Buchanan 
made  no  immediate  answer :  but  when  he  taw  Targe 
assisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wod^ds,  he  said,  *  I  muait  acknowledge,  Mr 
Targe,  that  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

After  the  bleeding  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  the  dry  lint  which  the  groom,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  then  the  groom  rode  away  to 

inform  Mr  N of  what  had  happened.    But  the 

wound  becoming  more  painful.  Targe  proposed  sending 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said'  that  the  Sttigeon*s 
mate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British 
squadron  then  in  the  bay  was,  he  believed,  on  shore, 
and  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  ei^ploy 
him  rather  than   a  foreigner.     Having  mentioned 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N 's  footmen  wait 

immediately  for  him.  He  returned  soon  after,  saying 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodging,  nor 
exiiected  for  some  hours.  *  But  I  will  go  and  bring 
the  French  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buchanan  ;  *  but  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countryman  returns.* 

*  He  may  not  return  for  a  long  time,'  ttaid  Thomas. 
*You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  French  surgeon, 
who,  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  s^ill.* 

'  I  am  obliged  to  vou,  Mr  Thomas,' added  Buchanan  ; 

*  but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spanishman  shall  dresi 
my  wounds  when  a  Soottishman  is  to  be  found  for 
love  or  money.' 
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of  thii  lady*i  norelt  aboand  In  pictnret  and  situa- 
tions as  strilcing  and  as  well  grouped  as  those  of  the 
artist  and  melo-dramatist  The  latter  years  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe  were  spent  in  retirement,  partly  induced 
by  ill  health.  She  had  for  a  long  period  been  afflicted 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  and  an  attack  prored  fatal 
to  her  on  the  7th  of  February  1823.  She  died  in 
London,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  chapel- 
of-ease  at  Bayswater,  belonging  to  St  George's, 
Hanorer  Square. 

The  success  which  crowned  Mrs  HadclifiTe's  ro- 
mances led  sereral  writers  to  copy  her  peculiar 
manner,  but  none  approached  to  the  originsi  either 
in  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  imitators  and 
contemporaries  in  exciting  emotions  of  surprise, 
awe,  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
should  carry  the  reader  forward  with  undiminished 
anxiety  to  its  close.  She  dwelt  always  in  the  regions 
of  romance.  She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted humour  or  familiar  narrative,  and  there  is 
little  of  real  character  or  natural  incident  in  her 
works.  The  style  of  which  she  may  be  considered 
the  founder  is  powerfully  attractive,  and  few  are 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
that  style  is  obviously  a  secondary  one.  To  de- 
lineate character  in  the  many-coloured  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively,  and  witty  dialogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole,  as  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  a  regular  progressive  story,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  effort  than 
to  construct  a  romantic  plot  where  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  probability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  particular  time  or  country.  When 
Scott  transports  us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  we  feel  that  he  is  embodying  his- 
tory, animating  its  records  with  his  powerful  ima- 
gination, and  introducing  us  to  actual  scenes  and 
persons  such  as  once  existed.  His  portraits  are  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  is  none  of  this 
reality  about  Mrs  Radcliffe's  creations.  Her  scenes 
of  mystery  and  gloom  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
sober  investigation.  Deeply  as  they  affect  the  ima- 
gination at  the  time,  after  they  have  been  once  un- 
folded before  the  reader,  they  break  up  like  dreams 
in  his  recollection.  The  remembrance  of  them  is 
confused,  tlumgh  pleasant,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  what  enchanted  us,  unless  it  be  for  some 
passages  of  pure  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  character  and  dialogue,  natural  and 
truthful,  is  the  cause  of  this  evanescence  of  feeling. 
When  the  story  is  unravelled,  the  great  charm  is 
over — the  talisman  ceases  to  operate  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Mrs  Radcliffe  restricted  her  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  composition.  She  made  the  whole  of 
her  mysterious  circumstances  resolve  into  natural 
causes.  The  seemingly  supernatural  agencies  are 
explained  to  be  palpable  and  real:  every  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  and  often  by  means  very  trifling  or 
disproportioned  to  the  end.  *In  order  to  raise 
strong  emotions  of  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of, 
the  work,  the  author  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to 
account  for  which  the  subsequent  explanations  seem 
utterly  inadequate.  Thus,  for  example,  after  all  the 
wonder  and  dismay,  and  terror  and  expectation  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  tho  castle  of 
Udolpho,  how  much  are  we  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  all  this  pother  has  been  raised 
by  a  waxen  statue  '.**  In  one  sense  this  restriction 
increases  our  admiration  of  tlie  writer,  as  evincing, 
in  general,  the  marvellous  ingenuity  with  which  she 
prepares,  invents,  and  arranges  the  incidents  for 
immediate  effect  as  well  as  subsequent  explanation. 

•  DoBlop^  HtfCof7  of  Fietion. 


Every  feature  in  the  rarroonding  landacspe  or  dgecti 
described — every  subordinate  dreamstanoe  in  the 
scene,  however  minute,  is  so  disposed  as  to  deepen 
the  impression  and  keep  alive  curioaitj.  This  pre- 
lude, as  Mrs  Barbauld  has  remarked,  'like  the 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  skilful  hand,  has  the 
effect  of  producing  at  once  in  the  mind  a  tone  of 
feeling  correspondent  to  the  fhture  itory/  No 
writer  has  excelled,  and  few  hare  approa;died,  Hn 
Radcliffe  in  this  peculiar  prorinoe.  A  higher 
genius,  however,  would  have  boldly  aeized  upoa 
supernatural  agency  as  a  proper  element  of  romanoe. 
There  are  feelings  and  superstitions  larking  in  ciaj 
breast  which  would  have  responded  to  such  an 
appeal;  and  while  we  have  tiie  weird  dsten  d 
Macbeth,  and  the  unburied  majesty  of  Denmark, 
all  must  acknowledge  the  adaptation  of  fach  ma- 
chinery to  produce  the  greatest  eflfecta  of  which 
human  genius  is  capable.  The  ultimate  explana- 
tions of  Mrs  Radcliffe  certainly  give  a  Uttleoess  to 
the  preliminary  incidents  which  affected  as  so 
powerfully  while  they  were  dim  and  obscore  and 
full  of  mystery.  It  is  as  if  some  theatrical  artist 
were  to  display  to  his  audience  the  coarse  and  mean 
materials  by  which  his  brilliant  stage  effects  were 
produced,  instead  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  strong 
impressions  they  have  produced  on  the  iroaginatioa. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  defect — which  applies 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  plot  or  narrative — the 
situations  and  descriptions  of  ^Irs  Radcliffe  are  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  perfect  She  had 
never  been  in  Italy  when  she  wrote  the  *  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,*  yet  her  paintings  of  Italian  scenery, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  are  conceived 
with  equal  truth  and  richness  of  colouring.  And 
what  poet  or  painter  has  ever  surpassed  (Byron  has 
imitated)  her  account  of  the  first  view  of  Venice,  as 
seen  by  her  heroine  Emily,  *  with  its  islets,  palaces, 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  and  as  they 
glided  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  city  appear- 
ing more  distinctly — its  terraces  crowned  with  airy 
yet  migestic  fabrics,  toudied  with  the  splendour  at 
the  setting  sun,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  called 
up  from  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  reared  by  human  hands.'  Her  pictures 
are  innumerable,  and  they  are  always  introduced 
with  striking  effect  *  Set  o^*  says  a  judicdous 
critic,  *  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  summer  even* 
ing,  or  the  magnificent  gloom  of  a  thunder-storm, 
her  pastoral  or  banditti  groups  stand  out  with 
double  effect ;  while  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  of 
description,  it  may  be  answered  that  Mrs  Kaddifle 
is  by  no  means  vague  where  distinctness  of  imagery 
is  or  ought  to  be  her  object  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  his  recollection  her 
description  of  the  lonely  house  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  the  scudding  clouds,  the  screaming  sea- 
birds,  and  the  stormy  sea,  the  scene  selected  for  the 
murder  of  £llena;  or  another  picture,  in  the  best 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  castle 
of  Udolpho,  rising  over  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
slant  sunbeams  lighting  up  its  ancient  weather- 
beaten  towers.  Indeed  the  whole  description  of 
that  Apennine  fastness,  both  without  and  within,  is 
in  the  best  style,  not  of  literal,  indeed,  but  of  ima- 
ginative painting — **  fate  sits  on  those  dark  battle- 
ments and  frowns  :*'  the  very  intricacy  of  its  intemsl 
architecture  and  its  endless  passages — a  mighty 
maze,  and,  we  fear,  without  a  plan — only  aerve  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment  and  be- 
wilderment and  gloom.'  The  romantic  colouring 
which  Mrs  Radcliffe  could  throw  over  actual  objects, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  symmetry'  and 
appearance  entire,  is  finely  displayed  in  ner  English 
descriptions,  particularly  in  that  of  Windsor. 
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[Dacr^Btum  cf  Os  Ca^  of  Uddpho,^ 

Tow&rds  the  close  of  the  daj,  the  road  wound  into 
a  deen  ralley.  Mountains,  whose  shagsy  steeps  ap- 
peared to  be  inaooessible,  almost  surrouiMed  it.  To  the 
east  a  rista  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apennines  in 
their  darkest  horrors ;  and  the  long  perspectire  of  retir- 
ing summits  risinff  orer  each  other,  their  ridces  clothed 
with  p'nes,  exhibited  a  stronger  imaee  of  mndeur 
than  any  that  Emily  had  jet  seen.  The  sun  nad  just 
sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
ing, whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  rallej ; 
but  his  sloping  rajs,  shootinff  through  an  opening  of 
the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  jellow  gleam  the  summits 
cf  the  forest  that  hunff  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
■t reamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensire  ramparts 
mlong  the  brow  of  a  precipice  abore.  The  splendour 
of  these  illumined  objects  was  heightened  bj  the  con- 
trasted shade  which  inTolved  the  rallej  below. 

'  There,'  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
in  several  hours,  *  is  Udolpho.' 

Emilj  gazed  with  raelancholj  awe  upon  the  castle, 
which  she  understood  to  be  Montoni*s ;  for,  though  it 
was  now  lighted  up  bj  the  setting  sun,  the  Gothic 
greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  moulderins  walls  of 
dark  graj  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomj  and  sublime 
object.  As  she  gazed  the  light  died  awaj  on  its  walls, 
leaving  a  melanchol  j  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
and  deeper  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  mountain, 
while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tipped  wkh 
splendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rajs  soon  faded,  and 
tne  whole  edifice  was  Invested  with  the  solemn  duski- 
ness of  evening.  Silent,  lonelj,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  de- 
fiance on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  solitaij  reign. 
As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
awful  in  obscuritj,  and  Emilj  continued  to  gaze  till 
its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  the  car- 
rii^es  soon  after  began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  woods  awak- 
ened terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  banditti  start  up  from  under  the  trees. 
At  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a  heathj  rock, 
and  soon  after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep 
ioiie  of  the  portal  bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  give 
notice  of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotions 
that  had  asiuiilcd  Emilj.  While  thej  waited  till  the 
servant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she 
anxiouslj  surveyed  the  edifice;  but  the  gloom  that 
overspread  it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  Tittle  more 
than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  nia.«sj  walls  of  the 
ranipart«,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dreary.  From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  judged  of  the 
heavy  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gatewaj 
before  hcr»  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  size, 
and  was  defended  by  two  round  towera,  crowned  by 
orj^rhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  ban- 
nem,  now  waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had 
taken  root  among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
seemed  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the 
desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by 
a  curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  whicn 
apjieared  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sur- 
mounting the  gates ;  from  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
partit  extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking  the  preci* 
pice,  whose 'shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam 
that  lingered  in  the  west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
Bvyoiid  thette  all  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  evening. 

[Ifardwickf  in  Derbyshire.'] 

Northward,  beyond  London,  we  may  make  one  stop, 
after  a  country  ni»t  otherwise  necessary  to  be  noticed, 
to  lueiiiiuu  Hardwickf  in  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  onoe  the  residence  of  the  Earl  ci 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Eliiabeth  deputed  the  custody 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  It  stands  on  an  easy  heighi^ 
a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Chesterfield,  and  ^  approached  through  shady  lanes, 
which  concMtl  the  view  of  it  till  you  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.  Three  towen  of  hoary  gray  then 
rise  with  great  mi^esty  among  old  woods,  and  their 
summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  the  lightly* 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memorials  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  the 
present  edifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  bet  rvu  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lawns  of  th.i  park,  which 
every  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  ;h'j  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  ereat  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the 
eround,  adorned  by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
oarkly-shadowed  glade,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one, 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give  an  in* 
terest  to  the  scene,  which  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolongs.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  had  so 
often  trodden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  by  silence,  and  seen  under 
the  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  halt  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  distin- 
guish the  large  figures  in  the  tapestry  above  the  oak 
w»lii6cot'jig,  and  showed  a  colonnade  of  oak  support- 
ing a  gailezy  aloc^  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elk's  horns  flourishing  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  "Hie  scene  of  Mary's 
arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntarily  to  the  mind ;  the  noise  of 
horses'  feet,  and  many  voices  from  the  court;  het 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy  look,  as,  led  by 
my  lord  keeper,  she  passed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obseouious,  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air, 
while,  awed  by  her  dignity  and  bteuty,  he  remembers 
the  terrors  of  his  own  queen  ;  the  silence  and  anxiel  y 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding  at  ■ 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  gallery  o/ 
a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  used 
by  Mary  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the  first  storey, 
where  only  one  apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  im- 
prisonment— the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chairs,  having 
been  worked  by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  em- 
IxMsed  with  emblematic  figures,  each  with  its  title 
worked  above  it,  and  having  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served, is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  diniog-room,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
some  modem  furniture  has  been  added,  is  this  motto 
carved  in  oak : — 

'There  is  only  this:  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments.  So  much  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  workmanship  when  this  mansion  was  con- 
structed, that  where  the  staircases  are  not  of  stone, 
they  are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks ;  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  state  storey, 
to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  days,  York  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensive 
prospect.  This  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its 
chief  interest  to  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  the  apart* 
ments  of  it  were  allotted  to  Mary  ;  some  of  thein  for 
state  purposes ;  and  the  furniture  is  kncwn,  by  other 
pn)of  than  itn  appearance,  to  remain  as  she  left  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  uncommon 
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loftinefls,  and  ttrikes  bj  its  grandeur,  before  the  rene- 
ration  and  tenderness  arise  which  its  antiquities  and 
the  plainlj-told  tale  of  the  sofierings  they  witnessed 
excite. 


iAn  ItaHam  LandteapeJ] 

These  excanions  sometimes  led  to  Puzsaoli,  Baia, 
or  the  wood  J  clilTs  bf  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  re- 
turn, Ihej  glided  along  the  moonlight  bay,  the  melo- 
dies of  Italian  str^s  seemed  to  gire  endiantment  to 
the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  oool  hour  the  voices 
of  the  rine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reiKwed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory  under  the  shade  of  poplan ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  voices  mo- 
dulated by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  aiiy  natural  grace  which  distin- 
guishes the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of 
Naples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea, 
such  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  nencif  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  renected  every 
image  of  the  landscape ;  the  cliffH,  branching  into  wild 
forms,  crowned  with  groves  whose  rough  foliage  often 
spread  down  their  steeps  in  picturesque  luxuriance  ; 
the  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  {Mint  peeping  through  the 
trees ;  peasants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with 
the  silvery  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing  in  the  clear  distance  the  sails 
of  vessels  stealing  in  every  direction  along  its  surface, 
presented  a  prospect  as  grand  as  the  landscape  was 
beautiful. 


MATTHEW  ORSGORT  LBWT8. 

Among  the  most  sncoessful  imitators  of  Mn  Bad- 
cUffe's  peculiar  manner  and  class  of  subjects,  was 
Matthew  Greoort  Lewis,  whose  wild  romance, 
The  Monk,  published  in   1796,  was  received  with 
mingled  astonishment,  censure,  and  applause.    The 
first  edition  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  in  preparing 
a  second,  Lewis  threw  out  some  indelicate  passages 
which  had  given  much  offence.    He  might  have  car- 
ried his  retrenchments  farther,  with  benefit  both  to 
the  story  and  its  readers.    *  The  Monk'  was  a  youth- 
ful production,  written,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  *  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year.'    It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth,  except 
modesty.  I^ewis  was  the  boldest  of  hobgoblin  writers, 
and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nuns,  church  processions,  Spanish  cavaliers, 
maidens  and  duennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan 
himself,  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.    The  hero,  Anibrosio,  is 
abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at  l^ladrid,  and  from  his 
reputed  sanctity  and  humility,  and  his  eloquent 
preaching,  he  is  surnamed  the  Man  of  Holiness. 
Ambrosio  conceives  himself  to  be  exempted  from 
the  failings  of  humanity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saintly 
judgments.    He  is  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  and  thinks  himself  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion.   The  hint  of  this  character  was  taken  from  a 
paper  iu  the  Guardian,  and  Lewis  filled  up  the  out- 
line with  considerable  energy  and  skilful  delinea- 
tion.   The  imposing  presence,  strong  passions,  and 
wretched  downfall  of  Ambrosio,  are  not  easily  for- 


gotten by  the  readers  of  the  novd.  The  haoghlj 
and  8uscep!lible  monk  is  tempted  by  an  infemil 
spirit — ^the  Mephostophilis  of  the  tale — ^wbosnumei 
the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  sod,  after 
various  efforts,  completely  triumphs  over  the  Tirtoe 
and  the  resolutions  of  Ambrosia  He  proceeds  fttm 
crime  to  crime,  till  he  is  stained  with  the  m^ 
atrocious  deeds,  his  evil  genius,  Matilda,  being  ibll 
his  prompter  and  associate,  and  aiding  him  by  ha 
powers  of  conjuration  and  sorcery.  He  is  at  length 
caught  in  the  toils,  detected  in  a  deed  of  murder, 
and  is  tried,  tortured,  and  convicted  by  the  loqaisi- 
tion.  WhUe  trembling  at  the  approachhig  oife 
de  ft,  at  which*  he  is  sentenced  to  perish,  Ambraio 
is  Again  visited  by  Matilda,  who  gives  him  a  certain 
mysterious  book,  by  reading  which  he  is  able  to 
summon  Lucifer  to  his  presence.  Ambrono  rec* 
tures  on  this  desperate  expedient  The  EtU  One 
appears  (appropriately  preceded  by  thooder  and 
earthquake),  and  the  wretched  raonk,  having  idd 
his  hope  of  salvation  to  recoTer  his  liberty,  is  bone 
aloft  far  from  his  dungeon,  bat  only  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock.  Such  is  the  outlioe  of  the 
monk's  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  shrinking 
from  the  supernatural  machinery  that  Bfrs  Raddift 
adopted  only  in  semblance,  without  attempting  to 
make  it  real  Lewis  relieved  his  narratire  br 
episodes  and  love-scenes,  one  of  which  (the  Ueedmg 
nun)  is  told  with  great  animation.  He  utrodoces 
lu  also  to  a  robber*s  hut  in  a  forest,  in  which  i 
smking  scene  occurs,  evidently  suggested  by  a 
similar  one  in  Smollett's  Count  Fathom.  Besi<Ies 
his  excessive  use  of  conjurations  and  spirits  to  cany 
on  his  story,  I«wis  resorted  to  another  class  d 
horrors,  which  is  simply  disgusting ;  namely,  loath- 
some images  of  mortal  corruption  and  d^y,  the 
festering  relics  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  a^ 
count  of  the  confinement  of  Agnes  in  the  dongeoo 
below  the  shrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dead  child, 
which  she  persisted  in  keeping  constantly  in  her 
arms,  is  a  repulsive  description  di  this  kind,  puerile 
and  offensive,  though  prc(>eded  by  the  masterly  na^ 
rative  of  the  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  coDTeot 
by  the  exasperated  populace. 

The  only  other  tale  by  I^ewis  which  has  bees 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  VtMcx,  a  short  productioo, 
in  which  there  is  enough  of  banditti,  disguises, 
plots,  and  mysterious  adventures — the  dagger  aui 
the  bowl — but  nothing  equal  to  the  best  parts  d 
*  The  Monk.'  The  style  is  more  chaste  and  unifono, 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  picturesqufly  ^ 
scribed.  The  hero,  Abellino,  is  at  one  time  a 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  marning 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  Doge  of  Venice— a  genuine 
character  for  the  mock-heroic  of  romance.  In 
none  of  his  works  does  Lewis  evince  a  talent  for 
humour. 

\Sccnt  of  Coftjuration  hy  the  Wandmo  Jf^O 

CHaymond,  In  *  The  Monk,'  is  piuvQcd  by  a  ipectiv  rqM> 
•entinff  a  bleeding  nun,  which  appears  at  one  o'clock  in  tbi 
morning,  repeating  a  certain  chant,  and  prasitng  bcrlipi  » 
his.    Every  succeeding  visit  intipires  him  with  gretter  hon«, 
and  he  hecomes  melancholy  and  deranged  in  health.  His  ^ 
vant,  Theudoro,  meets  with  a  stranger,  who  tells  bin  to  ^ 
his  master  wish  for  him  when  the  dock  strikes  one,  vA  tht 
tale,  as  related  by  Raymond,  proocedsL    The  bigeooitT  «itli 
which  Lewis  avails  himself  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ^Vn- 
dering  Jew,  and  the  fine  deacripCkin  of  the  coayaxati'^  ><*   , 
worthy  of  remark.] 

He  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence ;  hia  cooote- 
nance  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  eyes  wew  i^S^ 
black,  and  sparkling:  yet  thsre  was  a 80iDethiD|  >n    i 
his  look  which,  the  moment  that  1  saw  him,  in^u^ 
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me  with  a  wcrei  awe,  not  to  Mj  horror.  He  was 
drened  plainly,  his  hair  was  nnpowdered,  and  a 
band  of  black  Telret,  which  encircled  his  forehead, 
spread  orer  his  features  an  additional  gloom.  His 
countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy, 
his  step  was  slow,  and  his  manner  grare,  stately,  and 
solemn.  He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  naving 
replietl  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he 
motioned  to  Theodore  to  qmt  the  chamber.  The 
page  instantly  withdrsfw.  *  I  know  your  business,' 
said  he,  without  giving  me  time  to  speak.  '  I  have 
the  power  of  releasing  you  from  your  nightly  visitor  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks,  spirits  of  darkness 
have  least  influence  over  mortals.  After  Saturday, 
the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.'  '  May  I  not  in- 
quire,' said  I,  '  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  secret  which  I  have  carefully  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  every  one  f  '  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
your  distresses,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
stands  before  you!'  I  started.  The  straneer  con- 
tinued :  '  though  to  Toa  only  visible  for  one  nour  in 
the  twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
quit  you ;  nor  will  she  ever  quit  you  till  you  hare 
granted  her  request.'    *And  wh»t  is  that  request!' 

*  That  she  must  herself  expliun ;  it  lies  not  in  my 
knowledge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
Saturday ;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  dared  not 
press  him  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
versation, and  talked  of  various  matters.  He  named 
people  who  had  ceased  to  existt  for  many  centuries, 
and  yet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  hare  been  per- 
sonally acquainted.  1  could  not  mention  a  country, 
however  distant,  which  he  had  not  visited  ;  nor  could 
1  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information.  1  remarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
velled, seen,  and  known  so  much,  mu8t  have  given 
him  infinite  pleasure.    He  Rhook  his  head  mournfully. 

*  No  one,*  he  replied,  *  is  adequate  to  comprehending 
the  misery  of  my  lot !  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  con- 
stantly in  movement ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world,  and,  from  the  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
down  my  miserable  life,  for  I  envy  tboi^e  who  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  the  grave;  but  death  eludes  pie,  and 
flies  nrom  my  embrace.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myself  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
waves  throw  me  back  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
shore ;  1  rush  into  Are,  the  flames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
proach ;  1  oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  banditti, 
their  swords  become  blunted,  and  break  against 
my  breast.  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
horrible  than  it»elf.  Ood  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
and  all  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  mark.'  He 
put  his  hand  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  his 
forehead.  There  was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
fury,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to 
my  very  soul.  An  involuntary  convulsion  made  me 
shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  *Such  is  the 
curse  imposed  on  me,'  he  continued ;  *  I  am  doomed 
to  inspire  all  who  look  on  me  with  terror  and  detesta- 
tion. You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
and  with  every  succeeding  moment  will  feel  it  more. 
I  will  not  add  to  your  suflerings  by  my  presence. 
Farewell  till  Saturday.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.' 

Having  said  this  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
conversation.     His  assumnces  that  I  should  soon  be 
relieved  from  the  apparition's  visits  produced  a  good 
effect   upon   my   constitution.      Theodore,    whom    I  j 
rather  treated  as  an  adopted  child  than  a  domestic,  ; 
was  surprised,  at  his  return,  to  obsene  the  amend-  | 
ment  in  my  looks.    He  congratulated  me  on  this 


svmptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  Mogul.  Upon  iuquiiy 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  already  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  was  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh  !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal 
visits;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  eflfects  which  they  produced  on  me 
became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicion,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour  ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  attendants  had  left  me,  I  dresse<l  myself 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  stranger's  reception. '  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking ;  1  returned 
the  compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  which  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix  ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
gazed  upon  it  mournfully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
next  drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goblet ;  with  thf 
liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blood,  he  sprinkled  the  floor  ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  &c.  I  observed 
that  he  disposed  them  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.     I  obeyed. 

'  Be  cautious  not  to  utter  a  syllable !'  whispered 
the  stranger :  *  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
love  yourself,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  face.*  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one ;  as  usual  1  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon 
the  staircase,  but  1  was  not  seized  with  the  accus- 
tomed shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost, 
he    pronounced,  in    a    voice    distinct   and  solemn, 

*  Beatrice !  Beatrice  1  Beatrice!'  *  What  wouldst  thou  V 
replied  the  apparition  in  a  hollow  faltering  tone. 
'What  disturbs  thy  sleep!  Why  dost  thou  afilict 
and  torture  this  youth  !  How  can  rest  be  restored  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit }'  *  I  dare  not  tell,  I  must  not  tell. 
Fain  would  1  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  commands 
force  me  to  prolong  my  punishment  I'  *  Knowest 
thou  this  blood!  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it 
flowed !  Beatrice !  Beatrice !  in  his  name  I  charge 
thee  to  answer  me.'     *  1  dare  not  disobey  my  taskcrs.' 

*  Darest  thou  disobey  me!'  He  spoke  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  from  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity 
would  not  suflfer  me  to  keep  my  eyes  off  his  face :  I 
raised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cross  impressed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  with  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equal.  My  senses  left  me  for  some  moments;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage ;  and  had  not 
the  exerciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered  myself,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  burning  cross  had  produced  an  effect 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  countenance 
expressed  reverence  and  horror,  and  her  visionaiy 
limbs  were  shaken  by  fear.    '  Yes,'  she  said  at  length, 

*  I  tremble  at  that  mark !  I  respect  it !  I  obey  you ! 
Know,  then,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied — they 
rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindcnberg-hole.    None  but 
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eilitiona.  In  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  appeared  his 
novel  of  Thinga  at  titey  Arc^  or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb 
WiUiamji.  His  object  here  was  also  to  inculcate  his 
peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  comprehend  *a  general 
review  of  the  modes  of  domestic  and  unrecorded 
despotism,  by  which  man  becomes  the  destroyer  of 
man.*  His  hero,  Williams,  telld  his  own  tale  of  suf- 
fenng  and  of  wrong— of  innocence  persecuted  and 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  death  and  infamy  by  aristo- 
cratic power,  and  by  tyrannical  or  partially-admi- 
nistered laws ;  but  his  story  is  so  fraught  with 
intcR'st  and  energy,  tliat  we  lose  sijrht  of  the  politi- 
c:d  object  or  satire,  and  think  only  of  the  characters 
and  incidents  that  pas9  in  review  before  us.  Tlie 
imat;ination  of  the  author  overpowered  his  pliilo- 
sophy  ;  he  was  a  greater  inventor  than  logician.  His 
character  of  Falkland  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  fictitious  composition.  The 
opinions  of  Godwin  were  soon  brought  still  more 
prominently  forward.  His  friends,  Holcroft,  Thel- 
wall.  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Tl»e  novelist 
had  joined  none  of  their  societies,  and  however  ob- 
noxious to  those  in  power,  had  not  Rendered  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.*  Godwin, 
however,  was  ready  with  his  pen.  Judge  Eyre,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  had  laid  down  prin- 
ciples very  difftrent  from  those  of  our  author,  and 
the  latter  instantly  published  Cursory  Strictures  on 
the  judge's  cliarge,  so  ably  written  tliat  the  pamph- 
let is  said  to  have  mainly  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the 
accu<cvl  parties.  In  179C  Mr  Godwin  issued  a  series 
of  essays  on  education,  manners,  and  literature, 
entitled  The  Enquirer.  In  the  following  yoar  he 
married  Mary  Woilstonecraft,  author  of  7%c  Vintlica- 
iioH  of  the  liiyhtii  of  Woman^  &c.  a  la<ly  in  many  re- 
spects as  remarkable  as  her  Iiusband,  and  who  died 
after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter  (Mrs  Slielley) 
still  more  justly  distinguished.  Godwin's  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  mtHles  of  thinking  and  acting  in  this 
country  wa<»  dis[»luyed  by  this  marriage.  His  wife 
bmuirht  with  her  a  natural  daughter,  the  fruit  of  a 
former  connexion.  She  had  lived  witii  Goilwin  for 
some  time  lx.'fore  their  marriage ;  and  *  the  princip.d 
motive,'  he  says,  'for  complying  with  the  ceremony, 
was  the  cin^uinstance  of  Mary's  being  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.*  Such  an  open  disregard  of  the  ties  and 
principles  that  sweeten  life  and  adorn  society  asto- 
nished even  Gmlwin's  philosophic  and  reforming 
friends.  IJut  whether  acting  in  go<xl  or  in  bad  taste, 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  fearless  and  sincere. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Mary  WolLtoneeraft  Godwin 
(who  died  in  alwut  half  a  year  after  her  marriage), 
and  in  this  curious  work  all  the  details  of  her  life 
and  conduct  are  minutely  related.     We  are  glad, 

♦  If  we  may  credit  a  curious  entry  in  Bir  Walter  Scott's 
d'ary,  Godwin  must  have  been  early  mixed  up  with  the  Eng- 
lish Jacobins  •  Canning's  ooaver»ion  from  popular  opinions,' 
lays  .Stiitt,  •  wan  Htranguly  brought  round.  While  ho  was  study- 
ing in  the  Temple,  and  rather  entertaining  revolutionary  opi- 
niuns  Ciiidwin  sent  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  breakfast 
Willi  him,  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance. 
Canning  knew  little  of  him,  but  reccive«l  his  visit,  and  learned 
to  his  astoni&hnient  that,  in  expectation  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  KngliKh  Jacobins  designed  to  place  him.  Canning, 
at  the  head  of  the  revolution.  He  was  much  struck,  and  asked 
time  to  think  what  course  he  should  take ;  and  having  thought 
the  matter  over,  he  went  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  made  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  onnfes9ion  of  faith,  in  which  he  persevered  until * 

Canning  himself  mentioned  this  to  Sir  W.  Knighton  upon  occa- 
sion of  giving  a  place  in  tho  Charter-house,  of  some  ten  pounds 
a-yvar,  to  Godwin'?*  brother.  He  could  scarce  do  less  for  one 
who  had  ofTiTcd  him  the  dictator's  curule  cliair.'— IocMar('« 
Liftqf  RytiL  This  occurrence  must  have  taken  fdaoe  before 
1793,  as  in  that  year  Canning  v/cj  i:-.troduced  by  Pitt  into  par- 
Uanidnt. 


af^r  this  mental  pollution,  to  meet  Godwin  again 
as  a  novelist — 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 

And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

In  1799  appeared  his  St  Leon,  a  story  of  the  •  mira- 
culous class,*  as  he  himself  states,  and  designed  to 
mix  human  feelings  and  passions  with  incredible 
situations.  His  hero  attains  the  possession  of  the 
philosopher*8  stone,  and  secures  exhaustless  wealth 
by  the  art  of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  learns  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vittt, 
by  which  he  has  the  power  of  renewing  his  youth. 
These  are,  indeed,  *incre<lible  situations;*  but  the 
romance  has  many  attractions— splendid  descrip- 
ti(m  and  true  pathos.  Its  chief  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  terrible  and  marvellous.  In  1800  Mr 
Godwin  produced  his  unlucky  trageily  of  Antonio  ; 
in  1801  Thomjhbi  on  Dr  Parr's  Spital  Sermon,  being 
a  reply  to  some  attacks  made  upon  him,  or  rather 
on  his  code  of  morality,  by  Parr,  Mackintosh,  and 
others.  In  1803  he  brought  out  a  voluminous  Life 
of  Chaucer,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  With  Mr  God- 
win the  great  business  of  this  world  was  to  write 
books,  and  whatever  subject  he  selected,  he  treated 
it  witlt  a  due  8ensi>  of  its  importance,  and  pursued 
it  into  all  its  ramificatitms  witli  intense  ardour  and 
appluMtion.  The  *  Life  of  Chaucer*  was  ridiculed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
consequence  of  its  enormous  bulk  and  its  extraneouf 
dissertations,  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  author's  taste 
and  research.  The  student  of  our  early  literature 
will  find  in  it  many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
a  chivalrous  and  romantic  period  of  our  history — 
mucli  sound  criticism,  and  a  fine  relish  for  true 
j)octry.  In  1804  Mr  Godwin  produced  his  novel  of 
Fleetwood,  or  the  New  Man  of  Feeling,  The  title 
was  unfortunate,  as  reminding  the  reader  of  the  old 
Man  of  Feeling,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
amiable  of  the  two.  Mr  Godwin's  hero  is  self-willed 
and  capricious,  a  morbid  egotist,  whose  irritability 
and  frantic  outbursts  of  passion  move  coutempt 
rather  than  sympathy.     Byron  has  said — 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooinga, 
Uut  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr  Godwin.  Great  part  of 
Fleetwood  is  occupied  with  the  hero's  matrimonial 
troubles  and  afflictions ;  but  they  only  exemplify 
the  noble  poet's  farther  observation — *  no  one  caret 
for  matrimonial  cooings.'  The  better  parts  of  the 
novel  consist  of  the  episode  of  the  Macneills,  a  tale 
of  family  pathos,  an<l  some  detached  descriptions  of 
Welsh  scenery.  For  some  years  Mr  Godwin  wa» 
little  heard  of.  He  had  married  again,  and,  as  a 
more  certain  means  of  maintenance,  had  opened  a 
bookseller*8  shop  in  London,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  '  Edward  Baldwin.*  In  this  situation  he 
ushered  forth  a  numbcT  of  children*8  books,  small 
histories  and  other  compilations,  some  of  them  bj 
himself.  Charles  Lamb  mentions  an  English  Gram- 
mar, in  which  Hazlitt  assisted.  He  tried  another 
tragedy,  Faulkner,  in  1807,  but  it  was  unsuccessfViL 
Next  year  he  published  an  Essay  on  Sepidchrea, 
written  in  a  fine  meditative  spirit,  with  great  beauty 
of  expression;  and  in  1815  Lives  of  Edward  and 
John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of  Mi/ton,  Tlie  latter  is 
also  creditable  to  the  taste  and  research  of  the 
author,  and  illustrates  our  poetical  history  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  In  1817  Mr  Godwin 
again  entered  the  arena  of  fiction.  He  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  concluded  with  Constable  for 
another  novel,  Mandeville,  a  tale  of  the  timet  of 
Cromwell.  The  style  of  this  work  is  measured  and 
■tately,  and  it  abounds  in  that  moral  anatomj  In 
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which  the  author  delighted,  but  often  fi»nied  be- 
yond truth  and  nature.  The  rindictive  feelings 
delineated  in  *  MandeTille'  are  pushed  to  a  rerolt- 
ing  extreme.  Tassages  of  energetic  and  beautiful 
composition— reflectire  and  descriptive — ^are  to  be 
found  in  the  novel ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  as 
the  author  advanced  in  years,  he  seems  to  hare  cul- 
tivated more  sedulously  the  graces  of  language  and 
diction.  The  staple  of  his  novels,  however,  was 
taken  from  the  depths  of  his  own  mind — not  from 
extensive  surveys  of  mankind  or  the  universe ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  oft-drawn-upon  fountain  be- 
gan to  dry  up,  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  that  shaded  it  We  next  find  Mr  God- 
win combating  the  opinions  of  Malthus  upon  popu- 
lation (1820),  and  then  setting  about  an  elaborate 
HiMtory  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  great  men  of 
that  era  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Their  re- 
solute energy  of  character,  their  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  their  republican  enthusiasm  and  strange 
notions  of  faith  and  the  saints,  were  well  adapted  to 
flre  his  imagination  and  stimulate  his  research.  The 
history  extended  to  four  large  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  between  1824  and  1828.  It 
U  evident  that  Mr  Godwin  tasked  himself  to  pro- 
duce authorities  for  all  he  advanced.  He  took  up, 
as  might  be  expected,  strong  opinions ;  but  in  striv- 
ing to  be  accurate  and  minute,  he  became  too  spe- 
cific and  chronological  for  the  interest  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  truly  said  that  the  style  of  his  history 
*  creeps  and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.'  In 
1830  Mr  Godwin  published  ChudesUy,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes.  Reverting  to  his  first  brilliant  per- 
formance as  a  novelist,  he  made  his  new  hero,  like 
Caleb  Williams,  a  person  of  humble  origin,  and  he 
arrays  him  against  his  patron ;  but  there  the  pa- 
rallel ends.  The  elastic  vigour,  the  verisimilitude, 
the  crowding  incidents,  the  absorbing  interest,  and 
the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  first  novel, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  *  Cloudesley.*  There  is  even 
little  delineation  of  character.  Instead  of  these  we 
have  fine  English,  ^clouds  of  reflections  without  any 
new  occasion  to  call  them  forth ;  an  expanded  flow 
of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark.'  The 
next  production  of  this  veteran  author  was  a  meta- 
physical treatise,  Thoughts  on  Man,  &c;  and  his 
last  work  (1834)  a  compilation,  entitled  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,  In  his  later  years  Mr  Godwin  en- 
joyed a  small  government  ofilce,  yeoman  usher 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  In  the  residence  attached 
to  this  appointment,  in  New  Palace  Yard,  he  ter- 
minated his  long  and  laborious  scholastic  life  on  the 
7th  of  April  1836.  No  man  ever  panted  more 
ardently,  or  toiled  more  heroically,  for  literary  fame; 
and  we  think  that,  before  he  cIosimI  his  eyes,  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  he  hiul  *left  something  so 
^.^ritten  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 

let  it  die.' 

«Oleb  Williams*  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting And  original  of  Mr  Godwin's  novels,  and 
is  altoget)ier  a  work  of  extraordinary  art  and  power. 
It  has  the  pUunness  of  narrative  and  the  apparent 
re^ty  of  the  fictions  of  Defoe  or  Swift>  but  is 
far  more  |regnant  with'  thought  and  feeling,  and 
touches  fa:  higher  sympathies  and  associations. 
The  incideits  and  characters  are  finely  developed 
and  contrasted,  an  intense  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole,  ai<i  the  itonr  never  flags  for  a  moment 
The  lowness  of  some  of  the  scenes  never  inspires 
such  disgust  A>  to  repel  the  reader,  and  the  awful 
crime  of  whfb  Falkland  is  guilty  is  allied  to  so  * 
much  worth  f^^  nobleness  of  nature,  that  we  are 
involuntarily  1^  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of  ex-  ; 
alted  pity  and  commiseration.     A  brief  glance  at } 


the  story  will  show  the  materials  with  which  God- 
win *  framed  his  spelL*    Galeb  Williams,  an  intel- 
ligent young  peasant,  is  taken  into  the  house  oi 
Mr  Falkland,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  capacity 
of  amanuensia,  or  private  secretary.     His  matter 
is  kind  and  compassionate,  but  stately  and  solcion 
in  manner.    An  air  of  mystery  hangs  about  him ; 
his  address  is  cold,  and  his  sentiments  impenetrable; 
and  he  breaks  oiit  occasionally  into  fits  of  causeless 
jealousy  and  tyrannical  violence.  One  day  WiUiams 
surprises  him  in  a  doset,  where  he  beard  a  deep 
groan  expressive  of  intolerable  anguish*  then  the  lid 
of  a  trunk  hastily  shut,  and  the  noise  of  fastening 
a  lock.     Finding  he  was  discovered,  Falkland  flies 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  threatens  the  intruder 
with  instant  death  if  he  docs  not  withdraw.     The 
astonished  youth  retires,  musing  on  this   strange 
scene.      His  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  he  learas 
part  of  Falkland's  history  from  an  old  confidentisl 
steward — how  that  his  master  was  once  the  gayest 
of  the   gay,  and    had  achieved  honour   and  fame 
abroad,  till  on  his  return  he  was  persecuted  with  a 
malignant  destiny.     His  nearest  neighbour,  TyrnJ, 
a  man  of  estate  equal  to  his  own,  but  of  coarse  and 
violent  mind  and  temper,  became  jealous  of  Falk- 
land's BUpenor  talents   and  accomplishments,  and 
conceived  a  deadly  enmity  at  him.     The  series  of 
events  detailing  the  progress  of  this  mutual  hatred 
(particularly  the  episcxie  of  Miss  Melville)  is  deve- 
loped with  great  skill,  but  all  is  creditable  to  tbe 
high-minded    and  cliividrous  Falkland.      The  con- 
duct of  Tyrrel  becomes  at  length  so  atrocious,  that 
the  country  gentlemen   shun  his  society.      He  in- 
trudes himself,  however,  into  a  rural  assembly,  so 
altercation   ensues,  and  Falkland  indignantly  up- 
braids him,  and  bids  him  begone.    Amidst  the  hoot- 
ing* and  reproaches  of  the  assembly,  Tyrrel  retires, 
but  soon  returns  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his   muKCular  arm  levels  Falkland  to  the 
ground.      His  vinlenco  is  repeated,  till  he  is  again 
forced  to  ret  rent     This  complication  of  ignominy, 
base,  humiliating,  and  public,  stung  the  proud  and 
sensitive  Falkland  to  the  soul ;  he  left  the  room ; 
but  one  other  event  closed  the  transactions  of  that 
memorable  evening — Tyrrel  was  found  dead  in  the 
street^  having  been  murdered  (stabbed  with  a  knife) 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  assembly 
house.      From    this    crisis  in    Falkland's   history 
commenced  his  gloomy  and  unsociable  melancholy^ 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.    A  private  investiga- 
tion was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder; 
but  Falkland,  after  a  lofVy  and  eloquent  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  was  discharged  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour,  and  amidst  the  plau- 
dits of  the   people.    A  few  weeks   afterwards,  s 
peasant,  named  Hawkins,  and  his  son  were  taken 
up  on  some  slight  suspicion,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  for  the  murder.    Justice  was  satisfied,  but 
a  deepening  gloom  had  settled  on  the  solitary  Falk- 
land.   Williams  heard  all  this,  and  joined  in  pitying 
the  noble  suflTerer;  but  the  question  occurred  to'liim 
— was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  his  master  should  be 
the  murderer  ?    The  idea  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.     He  determined   to  place  himself  ss  s 
watch  upon  Falkland — a  perpetual  stimulus  urged 
him  on.     Circumstances,  also,  were  constantly  oc* 
curring  to  feed    his   morbid  inquisitiveness.     At 
length  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  during  Falk* 
hind's  absence,  and  Williams  was  led  to  the  room 
containing  the  mysterious  trunk.    With  the  energy 
of  uncontrollable  passion  he  forced  it  open,  sad 
was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  lid,  when  Falkland 
entered,  wild,  breathless,  and  distraction  in  his  looki 
The  first  act  of  the  infuriate  master  was  to  presest 
m  piatol  at  the  head  of  the  youth,  bat  he  instaoti; 
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knowinff  that  they  were  innooeot,  and  that  he  alone 
wan  guilt  J I  After  BuoceasiTe  eonDisea,  after  Tarioos 
indiscretions  on  my  part,  and  indicationn  on  his,  he 
at  length  confided  to  me  at  full  the  fatal  tale  I  Mr 
Falkland  I  I  meet  eoleronly  conjure  yon  to  recollect 
yourself !  Did  I  erer  prore  myself  anirorthy  of  your 
confidence  I  The  secret  was  a  most  painful  burthen 
to  me :  it  was  the  extremest  folly  that  led  me  un- 
thinkingly to  gain  possession  of  it ;  but  I  would  hare 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  it  It  was 
the  Jealousy  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  weight 
that  hung  upon  your  mind,  that  led  you  to  watch  my 
motions,  and  conceive  alarm  from  every  particle  of 
my  conduct.  You  besan  in  confidence — why  did  you 
Bot  continue  in  confidence t  The  evil  that  resulted 
from  my  original  imprudence  would  then  have  been 
ComparatiTely  little.  You  threatened  me  :  did  1  then 
betray  you  !  A  word  from  my  lips  at  that  tiroo  would 
hare  freed  me  from  your  threats  for  erer.  I  bore  them 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  last  quitted  your 
■errioe,  and  threw  myself  a  fugitire  upon  the  world, 
in  silence.  Why  did  you  not  suffer  me  to  depart  t 
You  brought  me  back  by  stratagem  and  riolence,  and 
wantonly  accused  me  of  an  enormous  felony  I  Did  I 
then  mention  a  syllable  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of 
which  was  in  my  possession  I  Where  is  the  man  that 
has  suffered  more  from  the  injustice  of  society  than  I 
hare  done  1  I  was  accused  of  a  rillany  that  my  heart 
abhorred.  I  was  sent  to  jail.  I  will  not  enumerate 
the  horrors  of  my  prison,  the  lightest  of  which  would 
make  the  heart  of  humanity  shudder.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  gallows  I  Young,  ambitious,  fond  of  life, 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
gallows.  I  believed  that  one  word  of  resolute  accu- 
sation against  my  patron  would  deliver  me :  yet  I 
was  silent ;  I  armed  myself  with  patience,  uncertain 
whether  it  were  better  to  accuse  or  to  die.  Did  this 
show  me  a  man  unworthy  to  be  trusted  1  I  determined 
to  break  out  of  prison.  With  infinite  difficulty,  and 
repeated  miscarriages,  I  at  length  effected  my  purpose. 
Instantly  a  proclamation,  with  a  hundred  guineas* 
reward,  was  issued  for  apprehending  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  among  the  refuse  of  mankind,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  thieves.  I  encountered  the  roost 
imminent  peril  of  my  life  when  I  entered  this  retreat, 
and  when  I  Quitted  it.  Immediately  after,  I  travelled 
almost  the  wnole  length  of  the  kingdom,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  in  hourly  danger  of  being  retaken  and 
manacled  like  a  felon.  I  would  have  fled  my  country  ; 
I  was  prevented.  I  had  recourse  to  various  disguises  ; 
I  was  innocent,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  as  many 
arts  and  subterfuges  as  could  have  been  entailed 
on  the  worst  of  villains.  In  London  I  was  as  much 
harassed,  and  as  repeatedly  alarmed,  as  I  had  been  in 
my  flight  through  the  country.  Did  all  these  per- 
secutions persuade  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  silence  t 
No :  I  suffered  them  with  patience  and  submission ; 
I  did  not  make  one  attempt  to  retort  them  upon  their 
author.  I  fell  at  last  into  the  bands  of  the  miscreants. 
In  this  terrible  situation  I,  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tempted, by  turning  informer,  to  throw  the  weight 
from  myself.  Happily  for  me  the  London  magistrate 
listened  to  my  tale  with  insolent  contempt.  I  soon, 
and  long,  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  rejoiced  in 
my  midcarriage.  I  acknowledge  that  in  various  ways 
Mr  Falkland  showed  humanity  towards  me  during 
this  period.     He  would  have  prevented  my  going  to 

5rison  at  first ;  he  contributed  to  my  suhiistence 
nring  my  detention  ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit 
that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  me :  he  at  length 
procured  my  dischaige  when  brought  forward  for 
trial.  But  a  great  part  of  his  forbearance  was  unknown 
to  me  ;  I  supposed  him  to  be  my  unrelenting  pursuer. 
I  could  not  fbiget  that,  whoever  heaped  calamities  on 
me  in  the  sequel,  they  all  originated  in  his  foiged 
•ocusatton.    The  prosecution  against  bm  fu  falony 


was  now  at  an  end.  Why  were  not  my  soffhrings  pci^ 
mitted  to  terminate  then,  and  I  allowed  to  hid«  my 
weary  head  in  some  obscure  yet  tranquil  retreat  t  Ha(d 
I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  and  fidelity! 
Would  nbt  a  compromise  in  this  situation  hare  b«cB 
most  wise  and  most  secure  1  But  the  reitl«i 
jealous  anxiety  of  Mr  Falkland  would  not  permit  hii 
to  repose  the  least  atom  of  confidence.  The  only  i 

Eromise  that  he  proposed  was,  that,  with  my 
and,  I  should  sign  myself  a  villain.     I  refused 
proposal,  and  have  ever  since  been  driven  firom  place 
to  place,  deprived  of  peace,  of  honest  fai^e,  even  of 
bread.     For  a  long  time  I  persisted  in  the  reaolatioa 
that  no  emergency  should  convert  me  into  the  aiuail- 
ant     In  an  evil  hour  I  at  last  listened  to  my  wscnt- 
ment  and  impatience,  and  the  hateful  mistake  into 
which  I  fell  has  produced  the  present  scene.     I  now 
see  that  mistake  m  all  its  enormity.     I  am  sare  that 
if  I  had  opened  ray  heart  to  Mr  Falkland,  if  I  had 
told  to  him  privately  the  tale  that  I  hare  now  been 
telling,  he  could   not  have  resisted  my  reasonable 
demand.     After  all  his  precautions,  he  most  ulti- 
mately have  depended  upon  my  forbearance.     OmId 
he  be  sure,  that  if  I  were  at  last  worked  up  to  disclose 
everything  I  knew,  and  to  enforce  it  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  exert,  I  should  obtain  no  credit !     If 
he  must  in  every  case  be  at  ray  mercy,  in  whi^  mode 
ought  he  to  have  sought  his  safety — in  conciliation, 
or  m  inexorable  cruelty  I    Mr  Falkland  is  of  a  noble 
nature.    Yes !  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  of  IVrrel, 
of  the  miserable  end  of  the  Hawkinses,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  myself  suffered,  I  affirm  that  he  has  qualities 
of  the  most  admirable  kind.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
that  he  could  have  resisted  a  frank  and  fervcDt  ex- 
postulation, the  frankness  and  the  fervour  in  which 
the  whole  soul  was  poured  out     I  despaired  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  have  made  the  just  experiment ;  bat 
my  despair  was  criminal,  was  treason   againH  the 
sovereignty  of  truth.  I  have  told  a  plain  and  unadol-' 
terated  tale.     I  came  hither  to  curse,  but  1  remain  to 
bless.  I  came  to  accuse,  but  am  compelled  to  applaud. 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  Mr  Falkland  is  a  man 
worthy  of  affection   and   kindness,  and  that  I  am 
myself  the  basest  and  most  odious  of  mankind !  Never 
will  I  forgive  myself  the  iniquity  of  tnis  day.     The 
memory  will  always  haunt  mc,  and  embitter  every 
hour  of  my  existence.     In  thus  acting,  I  hare  been 
a  murderer — a  cool,  deliberate,  unfeeling  murderer. 
I   have  said  what  my  accursed  precipitation    has 
obliged  me  to  say.     Do  with  me  as  you  please.    I  ask 
no  favour.    Death  would  be  a  kindness  compared  to 
what  I  feel !' 

Such  were  the  accents  dictated  by  my  remone.  I 
poured  them  out  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  fat 
my  heart  was  pierced,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give 
vent  to  its  anguish.  Every  one  that  heard  me  was 
petrified  with  astonishment  Every  one  that  heard 
me  was  melted  into  tears.  They  could  not  resist  the 
ardour  with  which  I  praised  the  great  qualities  of 
Falkland;  they  manifested  their  sympathy  in  the 
tokens  of  my  penitence. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate 
man !  Before  I  began,  he  seemed  sunk  and  debili- 
tated, incapable  of  any  strenuous  impression.  l^lieB 
I  mentioned  the  murder,  I  could  perceive  in  him  an 
involuntary  shuddering,  though  it  was  counteracted, 
partly  by  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  partly  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind.  This  was  an  allegation  he 
expected,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  himsrif 
for  it.  But  there  was  much  of  what  1  said  of  whidi 
he  had  had  no  previous  conception.  When  I  ex- 
pressed the  anguish  of  my  mind,  he  seemed  at  fini 
startled  and  alarmed,  lest  this  should  be  a  new  expe- 
dient to  gun  credit  to  my  tale.  His  indignatioB 
against  me  was  great  for  havinjr  retuned  all  my 
resentment  towaidii  him,  thus,  as  it  might  he^  in  th» 
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relieve  the  flagging  interest  after  the  death  of  Mar> 
guerite.  The  thunder-storm  which  destroys  tiie 
pnifierty  of  Leon  is  described  with  great  power  and 
vividness :  and  his  early  distress^  and  losses  at  the 
gaming  table  arc  also  in  the  author's  best  manner. 
The  scene  may  be  said  to  shift  too  often,  and  the 
want  of  fortitude  and  energy  in  the  character  of  the 
hero  lessens  our  sympathy  for  his  reverses.  At  the 
same  time  his  tenderness  and  affection  as  a  husband 
and  father  are  inexpressibly  touching,  when  we  see 
them,  in  conseqnencc  of  his  strange  destiny,  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  those  for  whom  alone  he  wishes  to  live. 

*  How  minute,*  says  one  of  Godwtn*s  critics,  *  how 
pathetic,  how  tragical  is  the  detail  of  tlie  gradual 
ruin  which  falls  on  this  weak  devoted  man,  up  to 
its  heart-breaking  consummation  in   the  death  of 
the  noble  Marguerite  de  Damville  I  how  tremendous 
and  fierfect  is  his  desolation  after  voluntarily  leaving 
his  daughters,  and  cutting  the  last  thread  which 
binds  him  to  his  kind  !     "  I  saw  my  dear  children 
set  forward  on  their  journey,  and  I  knew  not  that 
I  should  ever  behold  them  more.     I  was  determined 
never  to  see  them  again  to  their  injury,  and  I  could 
not  take  to  mysdf  the  consolation,  on  such  a  day, 
in  such  a  month,  or  even  after  such  a  lapse  of  years, 
I  will  again  have  the  joy  to  embrace  them.     In  a 
little  while  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  I  was  alone." 
How  complete  is  the  description  of  his  escape  from 
the  procession  to  the  auto  de/e;  of  his  entrance  into 
the  Jew's  house ;  his  fears ;  his  decaying  strength 
just  serving  to  make  up  the  life  restoring  elixir ; 
the  dying  taper ;  the  insensibility  ;  the  resurrection 
to  new  life,  and  the  day-spring  of  his  young  man- 
hood !     flow  shall  we  speuk  of  the  old  man,  the 
bequeather  of  the  fatal  legacy  to  St  Leon,  and  his 
few  fearful  words,   "Friendless,  friendless— alone, 
alone!**    Alas !  how  terrible  to  imagine  a  being  in 
possession  of  such  endowments,  who  could  bring 
himself  to  think  of  deatli  !  able  to  turn  back  upon 
his  path,  and  meet  immortal  youth,  to  see  again  the 
morning  of  his  day,  and  find  in  fresh  renewed  life 
and  beauty  a  disguise   impenetrable  to  his  former 
enemies,  yet,  in  the  sadness  of  his  experience,  so 
dreading  the  mistakes  and  persecution  of  his  fellow- 
men,  as  to  choose  rather  to  lie  down  with  the  worm, 
and  seek  oblivion  in  the  seats  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption.** 

[^St  Leon*s  Escape  from  the  Auto  de  Fe."] 

[St   Leon  is  impHsoned  by  the  Inqnliiitlon  on  sunpicfon  of 
txercifllnff  the  powcrfi  of  necromiuicy,  and  is  carried  with 
Other  priaonera  to  feed  tlio  flamea  at  an  auto  de  fe  at  Valla* 
dolld.] 

Our  progress  to  Valladolid  was  slow  and  solemn, 
and  occupied  a  ispacc  of  no  less  than  four  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  approached  that 
city.  The  king  and  Uia  court  came  out  to  meet  us ; 
he  saluted  the  inquisitor-general  with  all  the  demon- 
stration.H  of  the  deepest  Kubmii^Mion  and  humility  ;  and 
iheu  having  yielded  him  the  place  of  honour,  turned 
round  his  horxc,  and  accompanied  us  back  to  Valla- 
dolid. The  cavalcade  that  attended  the  king  broke  into 
two  files,  and  received  us  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
whole  city  seemed  to  empty  itself  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  the  multitudes  that  crowded  along  the 
road,  and  were  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
were  innumerable.  The  day  was  now  closed,  and  the 
procession  went  forward  amidst  the  light  of  a  thou- 
sand torches.  We,  the  condemned  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  been  conducted  from  the  metropolis  upon  tum- 
brils ;  but  as  we  anivcd  at  the  gates  of  Valladolid, 
we  were  commaudcd,  for  the  greater  humiliation,  to 
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alight  and  proceed  ou  foot  to  the  place  of  our  con* 
fiuement,  as  many  as  could  not  walk  without  a^i&iat* 
auce  being  supported  by  the  attendants.  We  vtre 
neither  chained  nor  Itouud ;  the  practice  of  the  in- 
quisition being  to  deliver  the  condemned  upon  such 
occasions  into  the  hands  of  two  sureties  each,  «bo 
placed  their  charge  in  the  middle  between  tkm; 
and  men  of  the  most  respectable  characters  wert 
accustomed,  from  religious  uotireo,  to  sue  for  (hi 
melancholy  office. 

Dcjcct4xl  and  despairing  I  entered  the  streeUi  of 
the  city,  no  object  present -to  the  eyes  of  mjr  mind 
but  that  of  my  approaching  execution.     The  cmvd 
was  vast,  the  confusion  inexpressible.     As  we  pa««d 
by  the  end  of  a  narrow  laue,  the  horse  of  one  of  :iie 
guards,  who  rode  exactly  in  a  line  with  me,  planned 
and  reared  in  a  violent  manner,  and  at  length  tbnw 
his  rider  upon  the  pavement.     Others  of  4^  horie- 
guards  attempted  to  cjitch  the  bridle  of  th0  eora^ 
animal ;  they  rushed  against  each  other ;  Kcvcr&l  of 
the  crowd  were  thrown  down,  and  tinmpled  under  the 
horses'  feet.      The  shrieks  of  thene,  and    the  loud 
cries  and  exclamations  of  the  bystanders  mingled  in 
confused  and  discordant  chorus  ;  no  sound,  no  obj«ci 
could   be   distinguished.      From    the   exceas  of  the 
tumult,  a  sudden    thought   darted    into   my  mind, 
where  all,  an  instant  bt- fore,  had  been  relaxation  sad 
despair.     Two  or  three  of  the  horses  pushed  forward 
in  a  particular  direction  ;  a  montent  after,  they  re-fil«d 
with  equal  violence,  and  left  a  wide  but  transitoiy 
gap.     My  project  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  exe* 
cutcd.     Weak  as  I  had  just  now  felt  mywlf,  a  saper- 
natural  tide  of  strcn;!th  seemed   to  come  over  rne;  1 
sprung  away  with  all   ifnaginable  impetuosity,  and 
rushed  down  the  lane  1  have  just  mentioned.     Ereiy 
one  amidst  the  confuAion  was   attentive  to  his  per* 
sonal  safety,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  befoie  I 
wan  nitsned. 

In  the  lane  everything  was  silent,  and  the  darknes 
was  extreme.     Man,  wonia:i,  and  child,  were  gone  out 
to  view  the  procession.   For  some  time  I  could  scarcelj 
disting^iish  a  single  object;  the  doors  and  windows 
were  all  closed.     1  now  chanced  to  come  to  an  open 
door ;  within  I  saw  no  one  but  an  old  man,  who  wss 
busy  over  some  metallic  work  at  a  chafing  dish  of  fire. 
I  had  no  room  for  choice ;  I  expected  eveiy  momeot 
to  hear  the  myrmidons  of  the  Inquisition  at  my  heels. 
I  runhed  in  ;  I  impetuously  closed  the  door,  and  bolted 
it ;  1  then  seized  the  old  man  by  the  collar  of  kix  »birt 
with  a  determined  grasp,  and  swore  vehemently  that 
I  would  annihilate  him  that  instant  if  be  did  not    ' 
consent  to  afford  me  assistance.   Though  for  some  time 
I  had  perhaps  been  feebler  than  he,  the  terror  that  nov 
drove  me  ou  rendered  nie  comparatively  a  giant    He 
intrcated  me  to  permit  him  to  breathe,  and  promised 
to  do  whatever  I  should  desire.     I  looked  round  tbe 
apartment,  and  saw  a  rapier  hanging  against  tbe  wall, 
of  which  I  instantly  proceeded  to  make  myself  ni»iter. 
While  I  was  doing  this,  my  involuntaiy  host,  whovK 
extremely  terrified  at  my  proced ure,  nimbly  attempt*^ 
to  slip  by  me  and  rush  into  the  street.     With  diffi-    ' 
culty  I  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  pulling  him  hirk, 
put  the  point  of  my  rapier  to  his  breast,  solemnlv  as- 
suring him  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  aare 
him  front  my  fury  if  he  attempted  to  escape  a  second 
time.     He  immediately  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
with  the  most  piteous  accents  intreated  me  to  tpaf® 
his  life.     I  told  him  that  I  was  no  robber,  that  1  did 
not  intend  him  the  slightest  harm ;  and  that,  if  ^ 
would  implicitly  yield  to  my  direction,  he  might  •** 
sure  himself  ho  never  should  have  reason  to  rrpeoi 
his  compliance.     By  this  declaration  the  terrors  ofthi 
old  man  were  somewhat  appeased.     I  took  the  opT>o^ 
tunity  of  this  calm  to  go  to  the  street  door,  vhidi  I 
instantly  locked,  and  put  the  key  in  my  bosom.  *  * 
We  were  still  engi^^ed  in  discussing  the  topi»  * 
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hare  mentioned,  when  I  iras  suddenly  alarmed  hy  the 
noiite  of  some  one  stirring  in  the  inner  apartment.  I 
had  looked  into  thin  room,  and  had  perceived  nothing 
but  the  bed  upim  which  the  old  man  nightly  repotted 
hiniKelf.  I  sprung  up,  however,  at  the  sound,  and 
perceiving  that  the  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  outside,  I 
eagerly  fiii»tcnod  it.  I  then  turned  to  Mordecai — that 
was  the  name  of  my  hoi»t :  Wretch,  said  I,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  house?  Oh,  cried  Mordecai,  it  is  my  child  I  it  is 
my  child!  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.  Beware,  I  answered ;  the 
8lighte.««t  falsehood  more  f<hall  instantly  be  expiated 
in  your  blood.  I  call  Abraham  to  witness,  rejoined 
the  once  more  terrified  Jew,  it  is  my  child  !  only  my 
child  !  Tell  me,  cried  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  rhild  ?  Only  five  years,  «aid  Mordecai :  my 
dear  I-eah  died  when  she  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  ureral  children,  this  single  one  has  survived 
her.  Spe:tk  to  your  child  ;  let  me  hear  her  voice ! 
He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered.  Father,  1  want  to 
come  out.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girl.  I  tumc<l  to  the  Jew :  Take  circ,  said  I,  how 
you  deceive  me  now;  is  there  no  other  prr-*<>n  in  that 
room?  He  imprecated  a  curse  on  himself  if  there 
were.  1  opom-d  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  f\»rwanl.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  seized  her 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  returned  to  my  chair.  Man, 
said  I,  vnu  have  trifled  with  me  too  rashlv  ;  vou  have 
not  amsidered  what  I  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
have  to  fear  ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety;  I  will  not  part  with  her  an  in- 
stant as  long  as  1  remain  in  your  house ;  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  the  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  safety.  The  Jew  trenibled  at  my  resolution  ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  features  and  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.  At  Ica^t  let  me  kiss  her,  said  ho. 
Be  it  so,  replied  I :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remains  witli  me.  I  re- 
leased my  hold  ;  the  chihl  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  ann<*.  Mv  dear  Leah,  crieti  Mor- 
decai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  tlie  bosom  of  our  father 
Abraham  !  1  call  Ooil  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  child  shall  be  injured !  Stranger,  you  little 
know  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  have  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.  We  poor  .Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  man- 
kind, have  nothing  but  family  ailections  to  support 
us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces  ;  and  family  alfec- 
tions  arc  entwined  with  our  existence,  the  fondest  and 
best  loved  part  of  ourselves.  The  (iod  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child!  Now,  sir,  speak !  what  is  it  you 
require  of  nie  ? 

1  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
conformable  to  the  ap]>earance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
and  certain  medical  ingredients  that  I  named  to  him, 
together  with  his  chafing-di&h  of  coals  to  prepare  them  ; 
and  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  further 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  procure  what  1  demanded.  lie  took 
with  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  fastened  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
self to  tranquillise  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  bho  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  was  no 
Tery  difficult  task.  She  presently  left  me,  to  amuse 
herself  with  some  playthings  that  lay  scattered  in  a 
comer  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  now  compa- 
ratively at  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hold  I  had  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  finnly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  slumber.    *    * 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  my  strength  and  my  health.  My  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  had  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstances 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  then  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  the  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  possible.  This  energy,  once 
begim,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  prolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  imbecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  my 
exertion.  I  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  which 
Mordecai  funiished  me  ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  a* 
snow,  and  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  often  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence  ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  l»»ye 
doubted  to  affinn  that  I  had  reached  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  1  examined  with  dispassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  imnmred  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  than  that  which  a  magic  lantern  producee 
upon  a  wall.  These  are  thy  works,  superstition  I  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity  I  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  I  had 
passed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  eflTects;  I  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  effects  were  produced.  Enough 
of  compassion ;  enough  of  complaint ;  I  will  confine 

myself,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  simple  history. 

♦  «  » 

1  was  now  once  again  alone.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seosomible  hour,  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.     I  heard 

;  the  noise  which  Mordecai  made  in  undreasing  himself, 
and  composing  his  limbs  upon  a  mattreas  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  present  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  spread  before  the  hearth.  I  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  asleep.  I 
unfolded  the  papers  he  had  brought  me ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  ingredients  1  had  directed  him  to 
procure  ;  there  were  also  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  1  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  which  to  weigh  my  ingredients,  a  vessel  of  water, 

;  the  chafing-dish  of  my  host  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  taper,  with  some  charcoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  case  of  necessity.  While  1  was 
occupied  in  surveying  these  articles  and  arranging  my 
materials,  a  sort  of  torpor  came  suddenly  over  me,  so 
as  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistance.  I  sunk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remainevl  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  and  applied  my  ut- 
most force  of  mind  to  rouse  my  exertions.  While  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  dying.  Let  not  the  reader  be  sur- 
prised at  this ;  twelve  years*  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  so 
sudden  a  catastrophe.  Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  calm  and  security  which  succeed  to 
great  internal  injuries  arc  more  dangerous  than  the 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  yiri- 
lance  and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  materiali. 
The  fire  was  gone  out ;  the  taper  was  glimmering  in 
the  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  when  I  had  prepared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  last  efibrt  of  which  my  organs  and 
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matclei  ware  capable.  U  was  the  eUxir  of  immor- 
talitjy  exactly  made  up  aooordtng  to  the  prMeription 
of  the  ftranger. 

Whether  from  the  potencj  of  the  medicine  or  the 
effect  of  imeginatioB,  I  felt  leriyed  the  moment  I  had 
■wallowed  it.  I  placed  myself  deliberately  in  Mor- 
deoai*s  bed,  and  drew  orer  me  the  bedcloihci.  I  fell 
asleep  almost  instantly.    *    ^ 

Mr  sleep  was  not  long :  in  a  few  hours  I  awaked. 
With  difficttltT  I  recognised  the  objects  about  me, 
and  rsooUected  where  I  had  been.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  heart  had  nerer  beat  so  vigorously,  nor  my 
spirits  flowed  so  gay.  I  was  all  elasticity  and  life  ;  I 
could  soaroely  hold  myself  quiet ;  I  felt  impelled  to 
bound  and  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the  mountains.  I 
pereeired  that  my  little  Jewess  was  still  asleep ;  she 
nad  been  unusually  fatigued  the  night  before.  1  know 
not  whether  Mordecu's  hour  of  njting  were  come  ;  if 
it  were,  he  was  careful  not  to  disturb  his  guest.  I  put 
on  the  garments  he  had  prepared  ;  I  gaied  upon  the 
mirror  he  had  left  in  my  apartment.  I  can  recollect 
no  sensation  in  the  course  of  my  life  so  unexpected 
and  suiprising  as  what  I  felt  at  that  moment.  The 
erening  before  I  had  seen  my  hair  white,  and  my  face 
ploughed  with  furrows ;  I  looked  fourscore.  What  I 
beheld  now  was  totally  different,  yet  altogether  fami- 
liar ;  it  was  myself— myself  as  I  had  appeared  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage  with  Maiguerite  de  Damrille ; 
the  03^8,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  the  complexion,  erery 
drcumstance,  point  by  point,  the  same.  I  leaped  a 
gulf  of  thirty-two  years.  I  waked  from  a  dream, 
troublesome  and  distressful  beyond  all  description ; 
but  it  Tanished  like  the  shades  of  night  upon  the 
burst  of  a  glorious  morning  in  July,  and  left  not  a 
trace  bdiind.  I  knew  not  how  to  take  away  my  eyes 
from  the  mirror  before  me. 

I  soon  began  to  consider  that,  if  it  were  astonish- 
ing to  me  that,  through  all  the  regions  of  my  counte- 
nance, I  could  diKorer  no  trace  of  what  I  had  been  the 
ni^t  before,  it  would  be  still  more  astonishing  to  my 
host.  This  sort  of  sensation  I  had  not  the  smallest 
ambition  to  produce:  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
metamorphosis  I  had  sustained,  consisted  in  its  ten- 
den<7,  in  the  eyes  of  all  that  saw  me,  to  cut  off  every 
species  of  connexion  between  my  present  and  my  for- 
mer self.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  room  in 
which  I  slept,  being  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
many  others  in  Spain,  had  a  stair  at  the  further  end, 
with  a  trap-door  m  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  inhabitant  to  ascend  on  the  roof  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  so  constructed 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  pansiug  along  them 
tnm  house  to  house,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  took 
leave  of  the  residence  of  my  kind  host  in  a  way  per- 
fectly unceremonious,  determined,  however,  speedily 
to  transmit  to  him  the  reward  I  had  promised.  It 
ma^r  easily  be  believed  that  Mordecai  was  not  less 
rnoioed  at  the  absence  of  a  guest  whom  the  vigilance 
of  the  Inquisition  rendered  an  uncommonly  dangerous 
<»e,  than  I  was  to  quit  his  habitation.  I  closed  the 
trap  after  me,  and  clambered  from  roof  to  roof  to 
a  considerable  distance.  At  length  I  encountered  the 
occasion  of  an  open  window,  and  fortunately  de- 
scended, unseen  by  any  human  being,  into  the  street. 

ANNA  MARIA  PORTEB. 

This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and 
several  children,  with  but  a  small  patrimony  for 
their  support  Mrs  Porter  took  her  family  into  Scot- 
land, while  Anna  Maria  was  still  in  her  nurse- 
maid's arms,  and  there,  with  her  only  and  elder 
sister  Jane,  and  their  brother,  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  she  received  the  rudiments  of  her  education. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  sladeDt  at'OoHege,  wsi 
intimate  with  the  fkmily,  and,  we  are  told,  *wsi 
very  fond  of  either  teazing  the  little  female  stadeat 
when  very  gravely  engaged  with  her  book,  or  man 
often  fondling  her  on  his  kneea,  and  tdling  her 
stories  of  witches  and  wariocks,  till  both  forgot  their 
former  playful  merriment  in  the  marveUons  interest 
of  the  tale.'  Mrs  Porter  removed  to  Ireland,  aod 
subsequently  to  London,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  her  children.  Anna  Maria  became  sn 
authoress  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her  first  work  bare 
the  appropriate  title  of  Artieu  Talu^  the  first  volame 
being  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1795.  In 
1797  she  came  forward  again  with  a  tale  entitled 
Walsh  ColvilU ;  and  in  the  following  jear  a  novel  in 
three  volumes,  Octetvia,  was  produccxL  A  nnmeroui 
series  of  works  of  fiction  now  proceeded  ftgni  Mia 
Porter— 7'Ae  Lake  of  KiUamey,  1804;  MMo^« 
Friendship  and  a  Soldier*e  Love^  1805 ;  Tflviaijpix- 
rian  Brothers,  1807  ;  Don  Sebeutian^  or  the  Souie  qf 
Bixiffanza,  1809  *,  Ballad  Romances,  amd  other  Poemtt 
1811;  The  Recluse  of  Norway,  1814;  The  Vilta^t 
of  Mariendorpt;  The  Fast  of  St  Magdalen;  Taks  of 
Pity  for  Youth;  TheKnigktofStJohn;  Roche  Blanehe; 
and  Honor  O'Hara,  Altogether,  the  works  of  this 
lady  amount  to  about  fifty  volumes.  In  private  lift 
Miss  Porter  was  much  beloved  for  her  unostentatious 
piety  and  active  benevolence.  Slie  died  at  Bristol 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Dr  Porter  of  thst 
city,  on  the  21st  of  June  1832,  aged  fifty- twa  The 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  b^t  of  Miss  Porter^s 
novels,  is  her  *  Don  Sebastian.'  In  all  of  them  she 
portrays  the  domestic  afiections  and  the  charms  of 
benevolence  and  virtue  with  warmth  aod  earnest- 
ness, but  in  *Don  Sebastian'  we  have  an  interesting 
though  melanclioly  plot,  and  characters  finely  dis- 
criminated and  drawn. 

Miss  Jane  Porter,  who  still  sarvives,  is  au- 
thoress of  two  romances,  Thaddeua  of  Warsaw,  1803, 
and  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  1810;  both  were  highly 
popular.  The  fint  is  the  best,  and  contains  a  good 
plot  and  some  impassioned  scenes.  The  second  fails 
entirely  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  (the  Scot- 
tish patriot  Wallace,  for  example,  being  represented 
as  a  sort  of  drawing-room  hero),  but  is  written  with 
great  animation  and  picturesque  efiect.  In  appesls 
to  the  tender  and  heroic  passions,  and  in  vivid  soene- 
painting,  both  these  ladies  have  evinced  genius,  but 
their  works  want  the  permanent  interest  of  real  life, 
variety  of  character,  and  dialogue.  A  third  work 
by  Miss  Porter  has  been  published,  entitled  Tkt 
Pastor*s  Fireside, 

mas  BDGSWOETH. 

Maria  Edgbworth,  one  of  our  best  painters  of 
national  manners,  whoee  works  stimulated  the  geniiif 
of  Scott,  and  have  delighted  and  instructed  genera- 
tions of  readers,  commenced  her  career  as  an  autho- 
ress about  the  year  1800.  She  was  of  a  respectatde 
Irish  family,  long  setded  at  Kdgeworthtown,  county 
of  Longford,  and  it  was  on  their  property  that  Gold- 
smith was  bom.  Her  father,  Bichard  Lovell  Bdge- 
worth  (1744-1817),  was  himself  a  man  attached  to  I 
literary  pursuits,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  exciting 
and  directing  tlie  talents  of  his  daughter.*    Wben- 

*  Mr  Rdgvworth  wrots  a  work  on  rnifwlniinl  BdiiestioM» 
one  Tolumo,  quarto,  1806 ;  slM  aome  peponin  the  Philonphfoil 
TraiuKtctioDtf,  indudtof  on  essay  on  Bining  and  Whed  Ctf^ 
riagea,  and  an  aooount  of  a  tolegn^  which  he  invented.  TUi  1 
gentleman  waa  educated  at  Trinity  ooUege,  Dublin,  ead  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  na  off 
with  Miss  EUers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  Co  whom  he  vie  ; 
married  at  Gretna  Green.  He  then  embarked  on  a  Uf*  t)' 
fashionable  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  la  1770  anooeoded,  b| 
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f  yer  the  hitter  thoufrht  of  writing  any  essay  or  story, 
■he  always  Auhmitted  to  him  the  first  nm^h  plans ; 
and  his  ready  invention  and  infinite  resource,  when 
she  )i:id  run  into  difficulties  or  absurdities,  never 
failetl  to  extricate  her  at  her  utmost  need.  *  It  was 
the  happy  exiwrience  of  thi«/  saj's  Miss  K<lgewortii, 
•  and  !ny  conseqtieiit  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision, 
and  perfect  truth,  that  relieve<i  me  from  the  vacilla- 
tion and  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject, 
that  I  am  5«ure  I  ^hould  rh>t  have  written  or  finished 
anything  without  his  8upi)<)rt.  He  inspinnl  in  my 
mind  a  dcpree  of  hope  and  confidence,  essential,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental 
pfiwers,  and  necessary  to  insure  |K"rscverance  in  any 
occupati«in.*  An  able  work,  the  joint  pro<luction  of 
Mr  and  Miss  Edge  worth,  appeared  in  lUOl  under 


,Wb( 


the  death  ^^^  fatliir,  to  his  Irihh  property.  Dtirinnr  a  vihit  to 
Lichrtcl J,  BBbocninp  enamoured  of  .Miw  Honora  Pneyil,  a 
couiin  qf  Anna  Si>w-:Lnl'*i,  and  married  her  ^llortly  after  tho 
death  of  hi<«  wiff.  In  six  years  thiit  lady  died  of  consumption, 
and  he  married  her  si>ter,  a  ci^cum^ttance  which  expoM-*!  him 
to  a  good  deal  «»f  o!i.*'rvat ion  and  censure.  After  a  matrimo- 
Bial  nnion  of  seventi'cn  year*,  his  third  wife  die<i  of  the  Kame 
malady  ah  her  Kinter;  and,  alihouRh  pa'<t  tifty,  .Mr  Ivlireworth 
•carce  l<v,t  a  year  till  he  was  united  t4)  an  Iri»h  lady,  Mimt 
Beaufort.  His  latter  years  %\oro  .■ii>ent  in  aetive  exertionN  to 
benefit  Ireland,  by  n*clainiini{  l)o^'land,  intrwliieinira'.-rieultural 
and  mechanical  tmpr')vement-,  and  pr()m<^itinK  e<liiration.  lie 
wa»  fond  of  me«-hanical  purMiitsand  new  projects  of  all  kiods. 
Amonj;  hi-*  numerou«»  scheme-*,  was  an  attempt  to  educate  his 
eldest  r-m  on  tlio  plan  delineate*!  in  Kou^seau'H  F.mile.  lie 
dn"*><»d  him  in  jacket  .and  trtiUMen*,  with  arms  and  IcjT'*  Imrc, 
and  allowi^d  him  to  run  .itK^ut  wherever  he  pleaMxl.  and  to  do 
QOthini;  but  what  wai  ajrre*>Hlile  to  h!ms<-lf.  In  a  fi*w  ytars  he 
found  that  the  ncheme  had  AUcee«Mv<l  conipli-tely,  so  far  aH  re- 
lated to  the  b:vly;  the  youth'-*  health,  ••tren^jth,  and  agility 
were  onspicuoun ;  but  the  state  of  his  miml  induced  Homo  per- 
plexity. He  had  all  the  virtu.>s  that  are  found  in  the  hut  of 
the  savaee;  he  was  quick,  fesirlewi,  ijenertius ;  hut  he  knew  not 
what  it  wah  to  nb-y.  It  wa»*  im|K>s>.ibIe  to  induce  him  to  do 
anything  that  he  did  not  pltMs**,  or  i)n'vent  him  from  doing 
anything  that  he  did  pl'»a-e.  I'lidir  f  lio  former  hea«l,  leammg, 
even  of  the  |Mv%i>t  de^ripiion,  was  never  included.  In  tine, 
this  child  of  natum  grew  uji  inM-fcctly  uiu'ovcrnable,  ami  never 
could  or  would  apply  to  anything;  v*  tliat  thi-re  reuiaim>d  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  h  m  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of 
filing  to  •^.■a  I  Maria  IMcf^orth  u.is  Ny  her  father's  fir»t  mar- 
riage: «»he  was  b<irn  In  Ovf.ird -hire,  and  was  twelve  years  old 
Ifcforp  she  was  taken  to  Inland.  Tho  family  were  involvinl  in 
the  trfiubles  of  the  Irish  nl^'Ilinii  (irffn,  and  were  <»bliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  ther  hou*o.  and  leave  it  in  the 
hand.H  r»f  the  r.'bels;  but  it  was  -piri'<l  from  tx-ing  pillaged  by 
one  of  the  invaders,  t«)  whom  Mr  Kd^eworth  had  previou^tly 
done  nomc  kindnesA.  The'r  return  hotne,  when  tho  troubles 
were  over.  Is  thus  de.s<*ril>c<l  by  Mi^s  l"d.reworth  in  her  father's 
mvmoir.H.  It  hervi»H  t:>  show  the  atreetion  which  8Ub6i&ted 
between  the  landlord  and  his  ileiK'ndent.s. 

*  When  «e  came  near  IMcewortlitown,  we  saw  many  well- 
knowTi  face«  at  the  trabin  doors  lo«)king  out  to  >aclcome  ui>. 
One  man,  who  wasdiji^nng  in  his  field  by  the  nwid-side,  when 
belijok«:l  upaa  our  horses  pa'.?s.-*l,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall 
hiM  Kpade  and  claii)ed  hi.s  luinds  ;  his  face,  ra  the  morning  sun 
•hone  upon  it,  was  the  strongi-st  incture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  The 
Tillage  was  a  melancholy  six-ctacle;  wimlowH  shattered  and 
doom  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done  was  great,  there 
had  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gatOM  we  found  all  property 
safe ;  literally  •*  not  a  twig  touehe<l,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 
Within  tho  house  everything  wai*  as  we  ha<l  left  It.  A  map  that 
we  bad  been  consulting  w&h  still  open  on  the  library  table,  with 
pencils,  and  slips  of  paper  containing  th<*  firht  le«««mB  in  urith> 
metic,  in  which  •some  of  the  young  |H>ople  (Mr  I'I<li;ewortb*i 
children  by  hlM  second  and  thinl  wtfei  had  be(>n  engaged  the 
morning  we  hxd  boon  driven  fn>m  home ;  a  |>.ansy,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  copying,  was 
■till  on  the  chimney-pleco.  The««e  trivial  circunMiances,  mark- 
ing repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  UMat  this  moment  with  an 
nnreaiionable  sort  of  surpriuo,  and  all  that  had  poMod  seemed 
Hln  aa  IncolMrant  dream.* 


the  title  of  an  Essay  an  Irish  Bulls,  Besides  some 
critical  and  humorous  illustration,  the  authors  did 
justice  to  the  letter  traits  of  the  Irish  character,  and 
illustrated  them  by  some  interest! nf?  and  pathetic 
stories.  The  same  object  was  pursued  in  the  tale, 
CasUe  Rachrent,  ami  in  Belinda ^  a  novel  of  real  life 
and  oniinary  characters.  In  1804  Miss  Edffeworth 
came  forwanl  with  three  volumes  of  Popular  Tales, 
characterised  by  the  features  of  her  )<;enius  —  *a 
jfcnuine  display  of  nature,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
rationality  and  gcKKl  sense,  which  was  the  more 
pleasing:,  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.*  The 
practical  cast  of  her  father's  mind  probably  assisted 
in  dircctinjj  Mi."**  Kdjieworth's  talents  into  this  use- 
ful and  unromantic  channel.  It  appeared  strange  at 
flr-st,  and  the  U'.st  of  the  authoress's  critics,  Mr 
.hrtrcy,  said  at  the  time  *  that  it  required  almost 
the  same  courage  to  j^et  rid  of  the  jargon  of  fashion- 
able life,  and  the  swarms  of  peers,  foundlings,  and 
seviucers,  ha  it  did  to  sweep  away  the  mytliological 
jiersons  of  ai]ti«|uity,  and  to  introduce  characters 
who  s{K>ke  and  acted  like  those  who  were  to  ]ieruse 
their  adventures.'  In  1S06  api>eared  Leonora^  a 
novel,  in  two  volumes.  A  moral  pur|>ose  is  here 
aimed  at,  and  the  same  skill  is  displayed  in  working 
up  «>rdinary  incidents  into  the  materials  of  powerful 
fiction;  but  the  ]>lot  is  painful  and  disagreeable. 
Tlie  ?e'luction  of  an  exemplary  hu.^band  by  an  aban- 
doned female,  and  his  sub.sequent  return  to  his  in- 
jured but  forgiving  wife,  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
story.  Irish  (;l»aracters  figure  off  in  *  I^eonora*  as  in 
tlie  *  Popular  Tales.*  In  1809  Miss  ICdgeworth  issued 
three  volumes  of  Tnh's  of  Fajihionable  Lit'e^  more 
powerful  and  various  than  any  of  her  previous  pro- 
ductions. The  history  of  Lord  (ilenthorn  affonls  a 
striking  picture  of  cw/i»/i,  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent delineation  of  character ;  while  the  story  of 
Almeria  represents  the  misery  and  heart les^ness  of 
a  life  of  mere  fashion.  Three  other  volumes  of 
Fashionable  Tales  were  issued  in  1812,  and  fully 
supported  the  authoress's  reputation.  The  number 
of  tales  in  this  series  was  three — *  Vivian,'  illus- 
trating the  evils  and  perplexities  arising  from 
vacillation  and  infirmity  of  pur{)ose;  'Emilie  de 
Conlanges,*  depi(;ting  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
fasliionable  French  la-i^  ;  and  'The  Absentee*  (by 
far  the  best  of  the  throe  stories),  written  to  expose 
the  evils  and  fUortifiiatiwMs  A  the  system  which  the 
authoress  saw  too  many  inKtaiices  of  in  Ireland,  of 
persons  of  fortune  forsakii!«:  their  country  seats  and 
native  vales  for  the  frivolity,  scorn,  and  exjtense 
of  fashionable  lx)n<lon  stniety.  In  1814  Miss  Edge- 
worth  enteretl  -itill  more  extensively  and  sarcastically 
into  the  manners  and  characters  in  high-life,  by  her 
novel  of  Pati'onatjt\  in  four  volumes.  The  miseritiS 
resulting  fronj  a  dependence  on  the  patrtmage  of  the 
great — a  system  which  she  says  is  *  twice  accursed 
— once  in  giving,  and  once  in  receiving' — arc  drawn 
in  vivid  colours,  and  contra.sted  with  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  manly  virtues 
arisini;  from  honest  and  indejHMident  exertion.  In 
181"  our  authoress  supplied  the  public  with  two  other 
tales,  flarrinyton  and  Ormond.  The  first  was  written 
to  counteract  the  illilKTal  prejudice  entertained  by 
many  against  the  Jews  ;  the  second  is  an  Irish  tale, 
equi.l  tj  any  of  the  former.  The  death  of  Mr  Edge- 
worth  m  1817  riiade  a  break  in  the  literary  exertion 
of  his  'locomp'.ished  daughter,  but  she  completed  a 
mcm-nr  urinchihat  gentleman  had  begun  of  himself, 
and  which  was  publi.<«hed  m  two  volumes  in  1820. 
In  1822  she  n;turned  to  her  course  of  monU  instruc- 
tion, and  published  in  that  year  Rosamond^  a  Sequel 
to  Enrfif  Lesstms,  a  work  for  juvenile  readers,  of 
which  an  earlier  specimen  had  been  published.  A 
further  continuation  appeared  in  1825,  under  the 
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title  of  Harriet  and  Lrnqf,  four  volumes.  These 
tales  had  been  begun  fifty  yean  before  by  Mr  Edge- 
worth,  at  a  time  *  when  no  one  of  any  literary  cha- 
racter, excepting  Dr  Watts  and  Mrs  Barbauld,  conde- 
scended to  write  fur  children.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  in  the  autnmn  of 
1823,  Miss  Edge  worth,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
sisters,  made  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
foni  She  not  only,  he  said,  completely  answered, 
but  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  nafveU  and 
good-humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  united 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  acute  observation. 
'Never,*  says  Mr  Lockhart,  *did  I  see  a  brighter 
day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget  her 
look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  ''everything  about  you 
is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to 
dream.**  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  edifloe 
and  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  complete;  and 
day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host 
bad  always  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.*  Miss  Edge- 
worth  remained  a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford.  Two 
^ears  afterwards  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving 
him  at  Edge  worth  town,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with 
as  cordial  a  welcome,  and  where  he  found  '  neither 
mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  snug  cottages 
and  smiling  faces  all  about*  Literary  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted 
them  for  the  common  business  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  *  We  shall  never,*  said  Scott,  *  learn  to  feel  and 
respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart.* 
'Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  without  some  water 
in  her  eyes;  her  tears  are  always  ready  when  any 
generous  string  is  touched — (for,  as  Pope  says,  *'  tlie 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  tuetals,  dissolve  the 
easiest**) ;  but  she  brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and 
said,  **  You  see  how  it  is ;  Dean  Swift  said  he  had 
written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  Ills  people 
as  a  great  lord  ought  to  da**  ** 

In  1834  Miss  Edge  worth  reappeared  as  a  novelist: 
her  Helenj  in  three  volumes,  is  fully  equal  to  her 
'  Fashionable  Tales,*  and  possesses  more  of  ardour 
and  pathos.  The  gradations  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
the  unhappiness  attending  falsehood  and  artifice,  are 
strikingly  depicted  in  this  novel,  in  connexion  with 
characters  (that  of  Lady  Davenant,  for  example) 
drawn  with  great  force,  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  we  have  had  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  authoress ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  her 
advanced  age,  that  she  will  make  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  and  observation  she  has 
enriched  with  so  many  admirable  performances. 
Long,  however,  may  she  be  able  to  *  dispense  com« 
mon  sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  precincts  of  real  life  and  natural  feeling  I*  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  Miss  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sufficient  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist  Of  poetical  or  romantic  feeling  she  has 
exhibited  scarcely  a  single  instance.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  folly  and  dissipation  she  borders 
upon  caricature.  The  plan  of  confining  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  and  correction  of  one  particular  vice, 
or  one  erroneous  line  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  Baillie 
ooofined  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
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particular  passion,  would  have  been  a  hazardoos  ex- 
periment in  common  hands.     Miss  £dg«worth  over- 
came it  by  the  ease,  spirit,  and  variety  of  her  de- 
lineations, and  the  truly  masculine   freedom   with 
which  she  exposes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 
Her  sentiments  are  so  just  and  true,  and  her  atyfe  so 
clear  and  forcible,  that  they  compel  an  instant  assent 
to  her  moral  views  and  deductions,  thougrh   dome- 
times,  in  winding  up  her  tale,  and  distributing  jus- 
tice among  her  characters,  she  is  not  alwajs  Ttrj 
consistent  or  probable.     Her  delineations  of  h^ 
countrymen  have  obtained  just  praise.     The  higliest 
compliment  paid  to  them  is  the  statement  of  Scott, 
that  *  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  ad- 
mirable tact*  of  tliese  Irish  portraits  led  him  first  to 
think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his 
own  country  of  the  same  kind  with^h|t  which 
Miss  Edge  worth  so  fortunately  achicve^^Hlreland. 
He  excelled  his  model,  because,  with  e^B  know- 
leilge  and    practical    sagacit}',  he  posses^d    that 
higher  order  of  imagination,  and  more  extensive 
sympathy   with  man   and  nature,  which   is   more 
powerful,  even  for  moral  uses  and  effects,  than  the 
most  clear  and  irresistible  reasoning.     The  obJ4:ct  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  to  inculcate  instruction,  and  the 
style  of  the  preceptress,  occasionally  interfere  with 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  reader,  even  in  her 
Irish  descriptions;  whereas  in  Scott  this  is  never 
apparent     He  deals  more  with  passions  and  feelings 
than  with  mere  manners  and  peculiarities,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  poetical  imagination,  and  careless  yet 
happy  eloquence  of  expression,  imparts  the  air  of 
romance  to  ordinary  incidents  and  chanurters.     It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  tliat  in  originality  and 
in  fertility  of  invention  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior 
to  none  of  her  contemporary  novelists.     She  Dcver 
repeats  her  incidents,  her  characters,  diailoguea.  vt 
plots,  and  few  n<iveli$ts  have  written  more.     Her 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  closely -printed 
volumes,  and  may  be  read  one  after  the  other  with- 
out any  feeling  of  satiety  or  sense  of  repetition. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  *  Ireland,*  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  tlie 
residence  and  present  situation  of  Miss  Edgeworth : — 
*The  library  at  Edgeworth  town,'  say  the  writers. 
*  is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libiaries  are  in  general.     It  is  large,  and  spaciooa, 
and  lofty ;  well  stored  with  books,  and  embellished 
with  those  most  valuable  of  all  classes  of  prints^- 
the  suggestive;  it  is  also  picturesque,  having  been 
added  to  so  as  to  increase  its  breadth ;  the  addition 
is  supported  by  square  pillars,  and  the  beautiful 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  embellisbed  and 
varied  by  clumps  of  trees  judiciously  planted,  im- 
parts much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.     An  oblong 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying^point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — reading,  writing,  or 
working ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious  upon 
one  point — that  all  in  the  house  should  do  exactly  as 
they  like  without  reference  to  her — sits  quietly  aiKl 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  comer  on  the  sofa ; 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  W^alter  Scott*s  pen, 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Irelauil,  placed  bdfoie 
her  upon  a  little  quaint  table,  as  unassuming  aa  poa- 
sible.  Miss  Edgeworth's  abstractedness  would  puzzia 
the  philosophers ;  in  that  same  comer,  and  upon  that 
table,  she  has  written  nearly  mU  that  has  enlightvoed 
and  delighted  the  world.    There  she  writes  as  elo- 
quently as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appearance  in  her 
subject,  yet  knowing,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  when 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue ;  and,  without  lay- 
ing down  her  pen,  hardly  looking  up  from  her  pa^ 
she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
spoken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words  so  as  u 
clear  up  a^y  difflcol^,  or  turn  the  ooa  venation  into 
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■  new  Bnil  more  pleailng  current  She  hu  the  moit  of  memoiy  and  Iotc  Mr  Francii  Gdgnworth,  Iha 
I  tuirnioniuui  way  of  throwing  in  expluiAtiiins— in-  yuungcit  uiti  ot  the  preicnt  Hn  £J|teworth,  utd 
'    turmiiig  wilhaul  timbarrasung.   A  v«ry  hkr^  family-    uf  Lvune  Miu  Edgewurth't  youii(,i:*t  brulhtir.  liM 

parly  aneinUe  diiily  In  lliis  charming  ruocn,  young  I  a  fHiuily  of  little  oiii^  who  *cciu  tu  vnjoy  tlie  freo- 
I    and  old  bound  alike  to  the  ipot  by  the  ttrongcord*  |  domuf^ths  Lbrary  aamoch  ai  their  eldm:  to  Ml 


UlM  BdgcworUi^  IIouH. 
thew  little  p«iple  right  if  they  arc  wrong ;  to  rise  lii'csy  or  coniumption  whieh  earried  off  HIm  Avi- 
fWim  her  taliii;  lo  futch  tliein  a  toy.  or  cvtn  to  a^ivt  Mi  iii'i.'nie<l  orily  to  incrcanf  the  powen  oT  her  mind. 
a  Krruit  H  jr>iirni.'V ;  ti>  muunt  tliu  >t<'pi  bikI  fliiil  n  Slie  wrote  wliilc  >]ic  I'liulil  liidil  a  pen  or  pencil, 
Tolume  lli:iti'si.'»]>i'9;il1  [^ycs  but  herowti,  aiid  linriiig  iiiid  the  Any  precdting  Iter  death  compoiod  aome 
done  10.  to  fii^il  exactly  the  passngc  wajitnl.  nre  etanz^ts  n-jilutewiili  fancy  and  rigour.  Shortly  after 
hourly  eniiilnriiiciiti  uf  tlii^  imisl  iinnpoilul  and  nd-  )ier  death,  lier  friends  cave  to  the  world  two  noveli, 
mirable  wi<niAn.  She  will  then  lemimc  lier  pen.  nnd,  rmtitlc-J  iV'nrtAmnfiT  Ahttji  and  PcrmawHrn,  the  fint 
what  is  more  cxtraontiiiHry.  biinlly  imnn  to  have  being  her  earlioot  com  posit  ion,  nnd  tlie  leait  fain- 
even  frayeil  Ihe  thread  uf  her  Ideas;  lier  mind  ii  lo  aUe  uf  her  |>rudiicliiini,  while  the  latter  i»  a  highly 
rightly  b:ilani-ol,  urcrythln;!  is  so  hmiestly  weighed,  tliiislicil  work,  espccilolly  in  the  tender  and  pathetia 
thatilic  snfTi-ri  Tin  iiieiinveiiienec  fnim  what  would  pnisnges.  The  great  ehann  of  Misg  Auiten'i  fiction* 
disturb  and  diatrect  an  ordinary  wriler.'  ii<.ii  in  their  truth  and  iini|ilieity.  She  gires  ui 
(■IhIm  reiiri'Mntntiona  of  Eiiuliah  soeiety  in  the  middto 
MISS  ACHTEN.  iind  liijilier  elaimes — aela  ua  down,  as  it  were,  in  tha 

,         ,    .    1    1.     I-  1           1-  .          1  _  country- hiHiae,   tlie  v1ll;i,  and  cottage,  and   Intro- 

J*SE  ArffTKS.  a  truly  I'.njilisli  novelist,  waa  Iwni  ,i„„..  „.  ,,,  ,„,i„,„M,i«B..if  npr.™..  whinwehamc 


a  truly  j'.njilisli  novelist,  waa  mini    ,1,,^.,  ,„  to  various  rliisses  of  persona,  whose  chamc- 
„l«.r  1..S  .isr,.v..nt„n.  ii.  ll.ii.ii.-  re  diaplayed  inordinary'  ■ ^ 


•  Ifiih  IH-nmUr  frrs,  at  Sleventon,  in  Han  .  ^^.^^  ^^  .„,„,«™ 

shire,  of  which  |,..riHl.  her  father  was  rector     Mr  ,5^^..,;^^  dlaW« 

Anaten  is  repre-iii te.i  .la  a  man  <■(  n-linw   ta.Ie  and  „tt.ini.t  to  cxiiri'sa  Sm  thlnm.  nor  any  soenea  of  aor- 

aciuiremc.  ..  wIh.  gmdecl   IhooBh  he  did  ii.rt  li  ve  i,i„^,  ,^i„  '  „  i£^^„^  ^  „„k„  „,'  f.„p,t  that  we 

to  witneas  (l  e  fruit,  of  ,1.  daughter  s  lalen  a    After  ^^  „„■;„      ^rmn.onpl.™  mortals  and  real  existence. 

Uie.tealhi,flheri-.t<.r,1iuiwidowandtw(.diiu;ihti-rs  j^n^.,,  ,„„tpri^,  would  acem  to  pniniise  littto  for  tho 

"            to  N.n.han,r.ton,  a..d  s«bKqm*tly  to      .-  ,„„^,i   „.,,j^.,_        ^   jij^  Auaten's   minnte  clrcnm- 

Tdlaije  of  U.a«-t..n.  ,11  the  same  county.  »hi«  tlie  ,,.„„^  „„^  common  deUils  are  far  from  tires.>me. 

norela  of  .liine  Au.leii  were  *ntten.    (If  tlaw.  (.lUr  .,,,      ^|,  ^j  ,„  developing  nnd  discriminating  her 

were  pul>^i.h.^  anonymnualy  in  h«  llf|.time,  nan^ly  ..hn^.j,,,^  ;„  ,,,ieh  her  chief  atrength  Ilea,  and  we 

.Wo«rf.Vfl«4</,»ff.  /V..fc«m/  J'miB/-M,  iy«»j.>W  ,,„^„j.  ^  in,u„„,„|y  flCHuainte.1  with  each,   that 

J'arf.and  i«.»...     In  May  1817  tl.e  health  of  ll«.-  h^.,.  ,|,.,,t.ar  ns  old  (fiends  w  ooighhours.    She  it 

authoress  n.-nd,.re<1  it  n«*a«»ry  Hint  she  should  r<._  .;^  ,V,„^  i„  rtc.cril.ins  the  nitatakes  in  the  edu- 

move  t..  some  pin™  wliere  cot.atnnt  iiieilieal  aid  eould  j,,,^  of  young  ladies-iii  delicate  ridicule  of  female 

he  pfjcmcd.    She  went  to  \\  inc  u-ater^nndlll  tlial  ^^jij,,  „,j  TB„i,y_i„  fanjily  diffi-Teiiee*.  obstinacy, 

city  .lie  expiretlon  tlie  a-llh  of  July  18  - .  aRod  forty-  „„j  prid„_i„  „,^  diatinction.  between  the  difilrent 

two.    IlL-r,H..rsonHl worth,  beautv,  nniU.eiiius,  made  ^J^^  ,rfK«iety.and  the  nicer  shadesoffeelliigaad 

hereariy  death  dei-plj'  l>'iitnle.l ;  while  tlie  pnHic  ^^^,^^^  „,  ^y,^   ^        i„to  ,„,„  ^  friendship,  or 

had  to    regret  the  failiire  not  only  of  a  source  <a  ^^^^  ^^^^  indifference  or  dislike.     Her  lOTe  U  DOt 
innocent  amnsement,   but  also  of  that  aui>ply  of 

she  woiilil  i>nibalily  ha»e  culitiiiiicd  to  fiirniah  bet-  ilil»1ilnil,  "Iw  Iim  |iro»idod  pmcrtBinmeoi  wbith  aiiiUtahw 

terthan  anvof  hercoiitenipornries.'*     The  iuaidioas  i"  ih""''"!  fur  '^•*  Inimrrat  omutcnimi  la  lo  itttus  jnod, 

'  •Ilea  k  Inlcrfsm  wllh  no  uremtir.  MwcltUy  SI  it  mil)'  axavr 

■  Dt  WlisUlcr.  srchbl>1iiip  dT  Dublin  (Qiiulaity  RotIew, 
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a  blind  passion,  the  offspring  of  romuioe ;  nor  has 
site  any  of  that  morbid  colouring  of  the  darker  pas- 
sions in  which  other  noTelists  excel.  The  dear  day- 
light of  nature,  as  reflected  in  domestic  life,  in  scenes 
of  variety  and  sorrowful  truth,  as  well  as  of  vivacity 
and  humour,  is  her  genial  and  inexhaustible  element 
Instruction  is  always  blended  with  amusement  A 
finer  moral  lesson  cannot  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  distress  of  the  Bertram  family  in  *  Mansfield 
Park,*  arising  from  the  vanity  and  callousness  of  the 
two  daughters,  who  had  bren  taught  nothing  but 
'aecomplishroents,'  without  any  regard  to  their  dis- 
positions and  temper.  Tliese  instructive  examples 
are  brought  before  us  in  action,  not  by  lecture  or 
preachment,  and  they  tell  with  double  force,  because 
they  are  not  inculcated  in  a  didactic  style.  The 
genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss  Austen  have 
been  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  public  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity,  though  her  works  are  now 
rising  in  public  esteem.  *  Slie  has  never  been  so 
popular,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Iteview,  *  as 
she  deserved  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation, 
and  averse  to  tlie  comnionplire  tricks  of  her  art,  slie 
has  not,  in  tliis  nge  of  literary  quackery,  received 
her  reward.  Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
judge  of  her  as  Partridge,  in  Ficlding*s  novel,  judged 
of  Garrick*s  acting.  lie  could  not  see  the  merit  of 
a  man  who  niert'ly  behaved  on  the  stage  as  anybtxly 
might  be  expected  to  bciiave  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  He  infinitely  preferred  the 
**  robustious  periwig<patetl  fellnw/*  who  flourished 
his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and  ranted  with  the  voice 
of  three.  It  was  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers 
of  Miss  Austen.  She  was  tot)  natural  for  them.  It 
seemed  to  tliem  as  if  there  could  be  very  little  merit 
in  making  characters  act  and  talk  so  exactly  like 
the  people  whom  they  saw  around  them  every  day. 
Tliey  did  not  consider  that  the  higliest  triumph  of 
art  consists  in  its  concealment;  and  here  the  art 
was  so  little  perceptible,  that  they  l)elicveti  tliere  wais 
Done.  Her  works,  like  well-projKirtioned  nxims,  are 
rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  l)y  tlic 
very  excellence  of  their  adjustment.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  after  reading  *  Pride  and  Prejudice'  for  the 
third  time,  thus  mentions  the  merits  of  Mi^s  Austen 
in  his  private  diary: — *That  young  latly  had  a 
talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-iaow 
strain  I  can  do  mysi  If.  like  any  now  going ;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  common- 
place things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early!' 

MBS  DRUNTON. 

Mrs  Mart  Brunton,  authoress  of  Self -Control 
and  DiscipHne^  two  novels  of  superior  merit  and 
moral  tendency,  was  born  on  the  Ist  of  November 
1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Burrey,  in  Orkney,  a 
■mall  island  of  about  500  inhabitants,  no  part  of 
which  is  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  and  which  is  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  In  this 
remote  and  sea-surrounded  region  the  parents  of 
Mary  Brunton  occupied  a  leading  station.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Balfour  of  Elwick,  and  her 
mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  niece  of  field- 
marshal  Lord  Ligonier,  in  whose  house  she  had 
resided  previous  to  her  marriage.  Mary  was  care- 
ftiUy  educated,  and  instructed  by  her  mother  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  also  sent 
some  time  to  Edinburgh;  but  while  she  was  only 
^teen,  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  cares  and 


duties  of  the  hoosehold  devolved  on  her.  Wica 
these  she  was  incessantly  oocnpied  lor  four  year^ 
and  at  the  expiration  of  thai  time  abe  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Brunton,  minister  c€  Bolton.  In 
Haddingtonshire.  In  1803  Mr  Bmnton  was  caDed 
to  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinbur^gli,  and  his  lady 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  persons 
of  literary  talent,  and  of  cultivating  lier  own  miod. 
*  Till  I  began  Self-Oontrol,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  *  I  had  never  in  my  life  written  anything  bat 
a  letter  or  a  recipe,  excepting  a  few  hundreds  of  vife 
rhymes,  from  which  I  desisted  by  the  time  I  had 
gained  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  years ;  therefore  I  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  on  which  I  was  entering,  thai 
I  formed  scarcely  any  plan  for  my  tale.  I  merel  j 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  the  religions  principle 
in  bestowing  self  command,  and  to  l^ar  testimony 
against  a  maxim  as  immoral  as  indeliMe,  that  m 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  huabJR.*  'Scdf- 
Control '  was  published  without  the  author's  name 
in  181 1.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  month,  and 
a  second  and  third  were  c:dled  for.  In  1814  her 
second  work,  *  Discipline,'  was  given  to  the  world, 
and  was  also  well  received.  She  began  a  third, 
Emmeiine,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  She  died  on 
the  7th  of  December  1818.  The  unfinished  tale;^ 
and  a  memoir  of  its  lamented  authoress,  were  pab- 
lished  in  one  volume  by  her  husband,  Dr  Bmnton. 

*  Self-Control'  bids  fair  to  retain   a  permanent 
place  among  British  novels,  as  a  sort  of  Scott csk 
Ccelebs,   recommended  by  its  moral  and  religious 
tendency,  no  less  than  by  the  talent  it  displays. 
The  acute  observation  of  the  authoress  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  little  traits  of  character  and  con« 
duct,  which  give  individuality  to  her  portraits,  and 
a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  story.    Thus  the  grradual 
decay,  mental  and  bodily,  of  MontreviUe,  the  ac- 
count of  the   De  Courcys,  and   the  courtship   of 
Montague,  are  true  to  nature,  and  completely  re- 
moved out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novels.     The  plot 
is  very  unskilfully  managed.     The  heroine,  Lianra, 
is  involved  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  difilculties  and 
dangers,  some  of  wliich  (as  the  futile  aMuction  by 
Warren,  and  the  arrest  at  Latly  l\>lham*s)  are  un- 
necessary and  improbable     The  diameter  of  liar- 
grave  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Love- 
lace, and  I^aura  is  the  Clarissa  of  the  talc     Her 
high  principle  and  purity,  her  devotion  to  her  father, 
and  the  force  and  energy  of  her  mind  (without  over^ 
stepping  feminine  softness),  impart  a  strong  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  her  trials  and  adventures^     She 
surrounds  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  moral  light  and  beauty,  and  melts  into  something 
like  consistency  and  unity  the  discordant  materials 
of  the  tale.     The  style  of  the  work  is  also  i^lcnlated 
to  impress  the  reader :  it  is  always  appropriate,  and 
rises  frequently  into  passages  of  striking  sentiment 
and  eloquence. 

{Fhial  Escape  of  LauraJ] 

[The  heroine  la  cmriod  off  by  the  tAxuUgeaw  of  ITarsniva, 
put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  taken  to  the  atocve  of  Caaadiu 
There,  in  a  remote  secluded  cabin,  prei>arott  for  her  rcccptioiL, 
&he  is  oonflned  till  llargravo  can  arrive.  Even  her  vooted 
firmness  and  religious  faith  seem  to  forvake  her  in  tbb  last  and 
greatobt  of  her  calamities,  and  her  health  sinks  under  the  coa- 
tinuod  Influcnoe  of  grief  and  fear.] 

•The  whole  of  the  night  preceding  Hargrave's  airiral 
wafi  passed  by  Laura  in  acts  of  devotion.  In  her  life, 
blameless  as  it  had  appeared  to  others,  8h«  saw  so 
much  ground  for  condemnation,  that,  hod  her  hopes 
rested  upon  her  own  merit,  they  would  have  vanished 
liiie  the  8un«hine  of  a  winter  storm.  Their  support 
wojs  more  mighty,  and  they  remained  unshaken.  Ths 
raptures  of  faith  beamed  on  her  souL   By  degrees  thej 
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Iriamphed  orcr  erery  fear ;  and  the  first  sound  that 
awoke  the  nioruiug,  waH  her  Toice  raised  in  a  trembling 
lijinn  of  praiitc. 

Her  countenance  elerated  as  in  hope,  her  eyes  cast 
upward^  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
unfinished  adoration,  her  face  hrightened  with  a  smile 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day,  she  was  found  by  her  atten- 
dant.    Awe-htruck,  the  woman  paused,  and  at  a  reve- 
rent dintniico  gazed  upon  the  seraph  ;  but  her  entrance 
bad  called  back  the  unwilling  spirit  from  its  flight ; 
and  Laura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
inquired  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.     Mary 
answered,  thut  her  m&itcr  was  not  expected  to  arrive 
before  thr  evening,  and  intreated  that  Laura  would 
tiy  to  recruit  her  .tpiritn,  and  accept  of  some  refrcHh- 
ment.    Laura  made  no  opposition.    She  unconsciously 
swallowed  what  wan  place«l  before  her;  unwittingly 
mffered  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroa<l ;  nor  *onco 
beeded  au^Aft  that  was  done  to  her,  nor  aught  that 
pasHed    before    her    eve.**,   till   her    exhausted  limbs 
found  rest  upon  the  trunk  of  u  tri>c,  which  lay  moul- 
dering near  the  spot  where  its  root  was  sending  forth  a 
luxuriant  thicket. 

The  bn>nth  of  morning  blew  chill  on  the  waited 
form  of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
■trength  and  rconllcction.  Her  attendant  seeing  her 
■hiver  in  the  breeze,  compa^isionatcly  wrapt  her  more 
doeely  in  her  cloak,  and  ran  to  seek  a  warmer  cover- 
ing. *  She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,'  said  Ijiura. 
•  Will  she  have  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  ? 
Yet  whiit  relief  cam  she  afford!  What  help  is  there 
lor  me  in  man  1  Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
guard  of  ihc  defenceless  !  thou  who  canst  shield  in 
ererj  danger!  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  diflli- 
culty !' 

Her  eye  rented  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 
foot<*tei>i*.  They  had  brushed  away  the  dew,  and  the 
imnk  grass  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  pn»ssure.  The 
unwonted  trace  of  man's  presence  arrcHted  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  suffering,  and 
■baring  tiic  weakness  of  its  frail  abode,  admitted  the 
sapcrttitious  thought  that  these  marks  afforded  a 
providential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
animation  kindling  in  her  frame,  she  followed  the 
track  as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar;  then, 
fluddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
the  delusion,  and  shcid  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay. 

She  was  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  that 
■be  was  near  th«  bank  of  the  river.  Its  dark  flood 
was  stealing  noiKelessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 
breathed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  she  coulil  seek 
xest  beneath  its  waves.  Again  she  moved  feebly  for- 
ward. She  reached  the  brink  of  tho  stream,  and  stood 
unconsciously  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 
a  light  wind  stirring  the  canes  that  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  she  beheld  close  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 
With  suddenneKs  that  mocks  the  »\^'Qt\  of  light,  hope 
flanheil  on  the  darkened  soul ;  and  stretching  her 
arms  in  wild  ecstary,  *  Help,  help  !'  cried  Laura,  and 
■prang  towards  the  boat.  A  feeble  echo  from  the 
farther  shore  alone  returned  the  cry.  Again  she 
called.  No  human  voice  replied.  Rut  delirious 
tTans])ort  lent  vigour  to  her  frame.  She  spmng  into 
the  bark  ;  »he  pressed  the  slender  oar  against  the 
bank.  The  light  vessel  yielded  to  her  touch.  It 
floated.  The  stream  bore  it  along.  The  woods 
closod  around  her  prison.  *Thou  hast  delivered  me!' 
■he  cried  ;  and  sank  senseless. 

A  meridian  sun  beat  on  her  uncovered  head  ere 
Laura  began  to  revive.  Recollection  stole  upon  her 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  one 
who,  waking  from  a  fearful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
bis  joy,  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
bour  was  post,  till  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  dark 
woods  bend  over  her,  and  steal  slowly  away  as  the 
cnoe  glidsd  oa  witb  tbe  tide.    Tbe  raptaras  of  tftUm 

I . 


man  own  their  alliance  witb  pain,  by  seeking  tbe 
same  expression.  Joy  and  gratitude,  too  big  for 
utterance,  long  ))oured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  returning  composure  permitting  the  language 
of  eostacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoe<i  to  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods ;  no 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
fur  a  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  little  bark  stole  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  The  fox  i>eeping  from  the  brushwood,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted stranger  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer. 

The  day  declined,  and  Laura,  with  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  began  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darknesi 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her 
fellow- beings.  Slic  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voya;^.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely destrribcd  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  hei 
frail  veas<*l,  and  trembled  ;  for  life  was  again  becomi 
precious,  and  feeble  K<>emed  her  defence  against  t*ae 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contaired 
more  than  two  {)ersons,  was  constructed  of  a  slenler 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  biicb. 
It  yielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  was 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  fonu  of  Lauxa. 

Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lini^ering  tide;  and  when 
a  pine  of  larger  size  or  form  more  fantastic  than  bis 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  she 
thought  that  through  wilds  h>ss  impassable  her  cwn 
limbs  woultl  have  borne  her  more  swiftly.  In  vtan, 
behind  e:u:h  tangled  m)int,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainlv  amid  the  mi^'ts  of  eve  did  she 
trace  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  tho  stream  she  sent  forward  a  Ic  ag- 
ing eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  narrow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wildenu'ss,  repeating 
ever  the  same  picture  of  dreary  repose. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  nhadown  of  evening  f  dl ; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  nitb 
the  lost  radiance  of  day,  but  black  and  heavy,  bars  My 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflecteil 
from  the  waters,  where  they  hpreail  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  bo, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Laur% 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  shore,  intending  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriously  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety  ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weight 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  means  of  escape, 
she  re-entered  it,  and  again  glided  on  in  her  dismal 
voyage.  She  had  found  in  the  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com  ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  formed  her  whole  sustenance.  Her  frame 
woni  out  with  previous  suffering,  awe  and  fear  at  last 
yielde<i  to  fatigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  sank  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  morning  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  stealing  on  the  silence,  awoke 
Laura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  listened.  Tbe 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looked  up. 
The  dark  woods  still  bent  over  her;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  They 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipice.  Their  imase  was  no  more  reflected  nn- 
broken.  Tho  gray  rocks  which  supported  them,  but 
I  half  lent  their  colours  to  tbe  ripplixig  water.  Tbe  wild 
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duck  no  longer  tempting  the  stream,  flew  screaming 
over  iu  bed.  Each  object  hastened  on  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  the  murmuring  sound  was  now  a  deafen- 
ing roar. 

Fear  supplying  superhuman  strength,  Laura  strore 
to  turn  the  course  of  her  yessel.  She  strained  every 
nerve;  she  used  the  force  of  de<peration.  Half  hoping 
that  the  struggle  might  save  her,  half  fearing  to  note 
her  dreadful  progress,  she  toiled  on  till  the  oar  was 
torn  from  her  powerless  grasp,  and  hurried  along  with 
the  tide. 

The  fear  of  death  alone  had  not  the  power  to  over- 
whelm the  soul  of  Laura.  Somewhat  might  yet  be 
done  perhaps  to  avert  her  fate,  at  least  to  prepare  for 
it.  Feeble  as  was  the  chance  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Fixing  her  cloak  more  firmly  round  her, 
Laura  bound  it  to  the  Klcnder  frame  of  the  canoe. 
Then  commending  herself  to  Heaven  with  the  fervour 
of  a  last  prayer,  she  in  dread  stillness  awaited  her  doom. 

With  terrible  speed  the  vessel  hurried  on.  It  was 
whirled  round  by  the  torrent,  tossed  fearfully,  and 
hurried  on  again.  It  shot  over  a  smoothness  more 
dreadful  than  the  eddying  whirl.  It  rose  upon  its 
prow.  Laura  clung  to  it  in  the  convulsion  of  terror. 
A  moment  she  trembled  on  the  giddy  verge.  The 
next,  all  was  darkness  ! 

When  Laura  was  restored  to  recollection,  she  found 
herself  in  a  plain  decent  apartment.  Several  persons 
of  her  own  sex  were  humanely  busied  in  attending 
her.  Her  mind  retaining  a  confused  impresjtion  of 
the  past,  she  inquired  where  she  was,  and  how  she 
had  been  brought  thither.  An  elderly  woman,  of  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  answered,  with  almoHt  ma- 
ternal kindness,  '  that  she  was  among  friends  all 
anxious  for  her  safety  ;  beg2:ed  that  she  would  tiy  to 
sleep,  and  promised  to  satiHfy  her  curiosity  when  she 
should  be  more  able  to  converse.*  This  benevolent 
person,  whose  name  was  F'alkland,  then  administered 
a  restorative  to  her  patient,  and  Laura,  uttering 
almost  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  composed 
herself  to  rest. 

Awaking  refreshed  and  collected,  she  found  Mrs 
Falkland  and  one  of  her  daughters  still  watching  by 
her  bedside.  Laura  again  repeated  her  questions, 
and  Mrs  Falkland  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  relating 
that  her  husband,  who  was  a  farmer,  having  been 
employed  with  his  two  sons  in  a  field  which  over- 
looked the  river,  had  observed  the  cajioe  enter  the 
rapid :  that  seeing  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  fall,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  boat  at  its  reap- 
pearance :  that  being  accustomed  to  float  wood  down 
the  torrent,  thejT  knew  preci.<*ely  the  spot  where  their 
assistance  was  most  likely  to  prove  effectual :  that  the 
canoe,  though  covered  with  foam  for  a  moment,  had 
instantly  risen  again  ;  and  that  Mr  Falkland  and  his 
sons  had,  not  without  danger,  succeeded  in  drawing 
it  to  land. 

She  then,  in  her  turn,  inquired  by  what  accident 
Laura  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  perilous  adventure ; 
expressing  wonder  at  the  direction  of  her  voyage, 
since  Falkland  farm  was  the  last  inhabited  spot  in 
that  district.  Laura,  mingling  her  natural  reserve 
with  a  d^ire  to  satisfy  her  kind  hostess,  answered 
that  she  had  been  torn  from  her  friends  hv  an  in- 
human  enemy,  and  that  her  perilous  voyage  was  the 
least  effect  of  his  barbarity.  '  Do  you  know,'  said 
Mrs  Falkland,  somewhat  mistaking  her  meaning, 
'that  to  his  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  bound  you  to  the  canoe,  you  must  have 
sunk  while  the  boat  floated  on  1'  Laura  heard  with 
a  faint  smile  the  effect  of  her  self-possession ;  but 
considering  it  as  a  call  to  pious  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  self-applause,  she  forbore  to  offer  any 
claim  to  praise,  and  the  subject  was  suffered  to  drop 
Without  further  explanation. 


Having  remained  for  two  days  with  this  bospicabl« 
family,  Laura  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  She  cofn> 
municated  to  Mr  Falkland  her  deidre  of  retamic^ 
immediately  to  Europe,  and  begged  that  h«  voaM 
introduce  her  to  some  asvlum  where  she  ixiigbt  wait 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Britain.  She  exprened 
her  willingness  to  content  herself  with  the  pooiresi 
accommodation,  confessing  that  she  had  net  the  ii»eaB« 
of  purchasing  any  of  a  higher  class.  All  the  wealth, 
indeed,  which  she  could  command,  consisted  in  a  ffw 
guineas  which  she  had  accidentally  had  about  her 
when  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  and  a  ring  which 
Mrs  De  Courcy  had  given  her  at  parting.  Her  Lo!>t 
kindly  urged  her  to  remain  with  them  till  thej  sh<>cii<l 
ascertain  that  a  vessel  was  immediately  to  loul,  in 
which  she  might  secure  her  passage  ;  assurin;^  her  a 
week  scarcely  ever  elapsed  without  some  departure 
for  her  native  country.  Finding,  however,  that  she 
was  anxious  tu  be  gone,  Mr  Falkland  himself  aceom- 
panied  her  to  QuL'bec. 

They  travelled  by  land.  The  country  at  first  bore 
the  characters  of  a  half-redeemed  wilderness.  The 
road  wound  at  times  through  dreary  woodsi,  at  others 
through  fields  where  noxious  variety  of  hue  bespoke 
imperfect  cultivation.  At  last  it  approached  the  great 


river ;  and  Laura  sazed  with 


delight 


on   the    ever- 


changing,  rich,  and  beautiful  scenes  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  view ;  scenes  which  she  had  pa»ed 
unheeded  when  grief  and  fear  veiled  every  prosper 
in  gloom. 

One  of  the  nuns  in  the  Hotel  Diea  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs  Falkland,  and  to  her  care  Mr  Falkland  intended 
to  commit  his  charge.  But  before  he  had  been  an  hoar 
in  the  town,  he  received  information  that  a  ship  was 
weighing  anchor  for  the  Clyde,  and  Laura  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity:  The  captain  being  infimrmed 
by  Mr  Falkland  that  she  could  not  advance  the  price 
of  her  passage,  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  her  ;  but 
when,  with  the  irresistible  candour  and  majesty  that 
shone  in  all  her  looks  and  words,  she  assund  him  cf 
his  reward,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  accents  of 
his  native  land,  the  Scotsman's  heart  melted  ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  a  Highlander, 
he  closed  the  bargain  by  swearing  that  he  was  sore  he 
might  trust  her. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  Laura  took  leave  of  ho* 
benevolent  hotit ;  yet  her  heart  bounded  with  joy  as 
she  saw  the  vessel  cleaving  the  tide,  and  each  object 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exile  swiftly  retiring  from  her 
view.  In  a  few  days  that  dreaded  land  disappeared. 
In  a  few  more  the  mountains  of  Cape  Breton  sank 
behind  the  wave.  The  brisk  gales  of  autumn  waftrd 
the  vessel  cheerfully  on  her  way ;  and  ofloi  did  Laura 
compute  her  progress. 

In  a  clear  frosty  morning  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember she  heard  once  more  the  cry  of  '  Land !  *  now 
music  to  her  ear.  Now  with  a  beating  breast  she  ran 
to  gaze  upon  a  ridge  of  mountuns  indenting  the  di^ 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  tears  of  rapture  dimmed 
her  eyes  when  every  voice  at  once  shouted  *  Scotland  T 

All  day  Laura  remained  on  deck,  oft  measuring 
with  the  light  splinter  the  veMel's  course  through  the 
deep.  The  winds  favoured  not  her  impatience.  To- 
wards evening  they  died  away,  and  >icarcf  ly  did  the 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  Another  and 
another  morning  came,  and  .Laura's  ear  was  blessed 
with  the  first  sounds  of  her  i^tive  land.  The  tolling 
of  a  bell  was  borne  along  >the  water,  now  swelling 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  laway.  The  humble  vil- 
lage church  was  seen  on  thej  shore  ;  and  Lauxa  could 
distinguish  the  gay  colouring  of  her  countiywooieD's 
Sunday  attire;  the  scarlet  ntlaid,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  pinned  decently  over  tia 
plain  clean  coif ;  the  bright^lue  gown,  the  txophy  cf 
more  recent  housewifery.  Ifo  her  eveiy  form  In  tbe 
well-known  garb  seemed  the\  form  of  a  friend.    Tbe 
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blue  niount&ins  in  the  distance,  the  scattered  woods, 
the  iieldii  yellow  with  the  hanrest,  the  riyer  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  seemed,  to  the  wanderer  returning  from 
the  land  of  strangcra,  fairer  than  the  gardens  of  Para- 
dise. 

Land  of  m J  affections ! — when  *  I  forgot  thee,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning !'  lilesHcd  be  thou 
among  nations !  Long  may  thy  wanderers  return  to 
thee  rejoicing,  and  their  hearts  throb  with  honest 
pride  when  they  own  themselves  thy  children  1 

MRS  HASIILTOy. 

EuzABirrn  Hamilton,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished miM^x'llaneDus  writer,  was  authorc!>s  of  one 
excellent  little  novel,  or  moral  talc,  The  Cottatfcrf  of 
GienbumiCt  which  has  probably  bt'on  an  eflttrtive  in 
promoting  domestic  improvenicnt  among  the  runil 

S»pulation  of  Scotland  as  John^on^s  Journey  to  the 
ebrides  was  in  eneourui^ing  the  planting  of  trees 
by  the  lamletl  ])roprietor8.  In  both  cases  there 
was  tome  exaggeration  of  eulouring.  but  the  pictures 
were  too  pnivokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  Ik>  lauglie<I 
away  or  denied.  They  constituted  a  national  re- 
proach,  and  the  only  way  to  wijjc  it  off  w:is  by  timely 
refonnation.  There  is  still  much  to  accomplish,  but 
amarkt^i  improvement  in  the  dwellings  and  internal 
eoi^nomy  of  Scottish  farm-liousi-H  and  villages  may 
be  dated  from  the  ]mblicatioti  (»f  the  '(\>rtagers  of 
Glenburnie/  PUizai)Cth  Hamilton  was  born  in  Ikd- 
fast  in  the  year  1758.  Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
of  a  Scottish  family,  and  dieil  early,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.  The  latter  were  educateti  and 
brought  up  by  relatives  in  lietter  circnmstances, 
Elizabi*th,  the  youngest,  l>eing  sent  to  Mr  Marshall, 
a  farmer  in  Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father*H 
sister.  Her  brother  obtaineii  a  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  8ervi(*e,  and  an  elder  sister 
was  retained  in  Irelund.  A  feeling  of  strong  affec- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the  unfortunate  family.  KlizaU'th 
found  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall  all  that  could  h>*ve 
been  desired.  She  was  adopted  nnd  edticuted  with 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  Iieen  et] nailed. 
'No  child,*  she  says,  *  ever  s{)ent  so  hajipy  a  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  reM'mliling  our 
way  of  living,  except  the  destrrijition  given  by  Hous- 
•eau  of  Wolmar's  farm  and  vintage.'  A  tai<;e  for 
literature  soon  ap|)care<l  in  KlizaU'th  Hamilton. 
Wallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies;  but  meet- 
ing with  OgiIvie*s  translatitm  of  the  Iliatl,  she 
idolized  Achilles,  and  dreamed  of  Hector.  She  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  Ivdinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
alter  wjiieh  she  carrietl  on  a  learned  corres}K)ndence 
with  Dr  Moyse.  a  philosophical  lecturer.  She 
wrote  also  many  copies  of  vers^es — that  onlinary 
outlet  for  the  warm  feelings  and  rontantic  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.  Her  first  api>earance  in  print 
was  accidental.  Having  accompanied  a  i>lea»ure 
party  to  the  Highlands,  she  kept  a  journal  for 
the  gratification  of  her  aunt,  nnd  the  g(Kid  woman 
•howing  it  to  one  of  her  neighlxmrs,  it  was  sent  to 
a  provincial  magazine.  Her  retirement  in  Stirling- 
shire was.  in  1773,  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  her 
brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  India.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton seeras  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  able  young 
man,  and  his  subsequent  letters  and  conversations 
on  Indian  affairs  stored  the  mind  of  his  sister 
with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  llajah,  a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  spriglitliness. 
In  1778  Miss  Hamilton  lost  her  aunt,  whose  death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happy  family.  For  the 
ensuing  six  yearv  she  devoted  herself  to  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  household,  her  only  literary 
ifrioyments  being   lier  correspondence  with  her 


brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  short  papers 
which  she  sent  to  the  lounger.  Mr  Hamilton  re- 
turned from  India  in  1786.  in  order  that  he  might 
better  fulfil  an  important  duty  intrusted  to  him,  the 
translation  of  the  Mussulman  Code  of  Laws.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  ]>aint  the  joy  and  afiection  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  sister.  They  s])ent  the 
winter  together  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789.  when 
her  kind  friend  and  protector,  Mr  Marshall,  died, 
she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother  in 
liondon.  Mr  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  pn^niature 
death  in  1792.  Shortly  after  this  period  conmienccd 
the  literary  life  of  Klizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first 
work  was  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  connected 
with  the  memory  of  her  lamented  brother.  The 
Letttrx  of  a  fliwhio  Rajah,  in  two  volumes,  ]>ublishcd 
in  17.06.  The  success  of  the  work  stimulated  her 
exertions.  In  1800  she  published  The  Motkm 
Philuitophfrs,  in  three  v<»lumes ;  and  between  that 
pericwl  and  1806  slie  gave  to  the  world  Lrtfcra  <m 
Edunitwn^  Mcmoim  of  Agrlppina,  and  Letter »  to  the 
Daughters  of  a  JViMemitn.  In  1808  apptrareil  her 
most  j)opnl:ir,  original,  and  useful  work,  *  The  Cot- 
tagers of  (jU'nburnie;'  and  she  sulisequently  pub- 
lisluid  Pouuhtr  E.\sayx  on  the  Human  Mind^  and 
Hints  to  the  Dircrtih's  of'  PuhJic  Schools.  For  many 
years  Mrs  Hactilton  had  fixed  her  residence  in 
Kdinburgh.  She  was  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  but 
her  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  mind  continued  un- 
abfited,  and  her  s(Miety  was  C4)urted  by  the  most 
intelleetnal  and  infiuenti:d  of  her  feUow-citizens. 
The  lK'nev(»len<'e  and  cornn- 1  judgment  which  ani- 
mated her  writings  pervadecl  her  conduct.  Having 
gone  to  Ilarrowjinte  for  the  lM»nefit  of  her  health, 
Mrs  Hamilton  died  at  that  place  on  the  23ti  of  July 
1816.  Hge«l  »iixty-cit:ht. 

The  •C(»tta^crs  of  Glcnburnie'  Is  in  reality  a  talo 
of  cottage  life,  and  derives  none  of  its  interest  from 
those  strange  and  splendid  vicissitudes,  contrasts, 
and  sentimiiital  danuers  which  cmliellish  the  ideal 
WDrld  (»f  s«»  many  fictitious  narratives.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  p<»iir  scatfen**!  Scottish  hamlet,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  retired  Kn^li.sh  governess,  middle-aged 
and  hime,  with  X30  a-yearl  This  p-rson,  Mr* 
Miison,  after  iMing  long  i;i  a  noble  family,  is  reduced 
from  a  state  of  easi.-  and  luxury  into  one  of  ccmipa- 
rative  indigence,  and  having  learned  that  her  cousin, 
her  only  surviving  relative,  was  married  to  one  of  the 
small  farmers  in  (iK-nburnie,  she  agreed  to  fix  her 
residence  in  h(T  hou^^  as  a  lodger.  On  her  way  bhe 
called  at  Gowanbrae.  the  house  of  the  factor  or 
land -steward  c»n  the  estate,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously U-en  known,  antl  we  have  a  gra])hie  account 
of  the  family  of  thin  gentleman,  (me  of  whose  daugh- 
ters figures  conspicuously  in  the  after-part  of  the 
tale.  Mr  Stewart,  the  fact«)r,  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  boys,  nceompany  Mrs  Mason  to  Glcnburnie. 


[Pieture  of  GUnhu-nf,.,  ami  Vine  of  a  Scotch  Cottage 
in  tie  JUuft  Centurg.] 

Tlioy  had  not  jiroceeded  many  paces  until  they 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  uncommon  wild- 
ness  of  the  iicenc  which  now  oficncd  to  their  view.  The 
rocks  which  seemed  to  guanl  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
were  nbrui>t  and  Miva;:e,  and  approached  so  near  each 
other,  that  one  could  ^up(K>Hc  them  to  have  been  riven 
asunder  to  give  a  ]>assugc  to  the  clear  stream  which 
fiowcd  between  them.  As  they  advanced,  the  hills 
receded  on  either  hide,  making  room  for  uieadows  and 
corn-fields,  through  which  the  rapid  bum  pursued  its 
way  in  many  a  funtahtic  maze. 

If  the  n'a4lcr  is  a  traveller,  he  mast  know,  and  if 
he  is  a  speculator  in  canals,  he  must  regret,  that  rivers 
have  in  general  a  trick  of  running  out  of  the  strai^ 
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Une.  But  however  they  may  in  ihif  resemble  the 
moral  oonduct  of  man,  it  li  but  doing  juitioe  to  these 
farourite  children  of  nature  to  obeenre,  that,  in  all 
their  wanderings,  each  stream  follows  the  strict  in- 
junctions of  its  parent,  and  nerer  for  a  moment  loses 
its  original  character.  That  our  bum  had  a  character 
of  its  own,  no  one  who  saw  its  spirited  career  could 
possiblj  have  denied.  It  did  not,  like  the  Uaj  and 
luxuriant  streams  which  glide  through  the  icrtile 
▼alleys  of  the  south,  turn  and  wind  in  listless  apathy, 
as  if  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
ennui  or  caprice.  Alert,  and  impetuous,  and  perse- 
Tering,  it  eren  firom  its  infancy  dashed  onward,  proud 
and  resolute ;  and  no  sooner  met  with  a  rebuff  from 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  glen,  than  it  flew  indig- 
nant to  the  other,  frequently  awaking  the  sleeping 
echoes  by  the  noise  of  its  wild  career.  Its  complexion 
was  untinged  by  the  fat  of  the  soil ;  for  in  truth  the 
soil  had  no  fat  to  throw  away.  But  little  as  it  owed 
to  nature,  and  still  less  as  it  was  indebted  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  had  clothed  itself  in  many  shades  of  verdure. 
The  hazel,  the  birch,  and  the  mountain-ash,  were  not 
only  scattered  in  profusion  through  the  bottom,  but  in 
manv  places  clomb  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  indeed,  seemed  very  evidently 
to  have  been  encroachments  made  by  stealth  on  the 
sylvan  region ;  for  none  had  their  outlines  marked 
with  the  mathematical  precision  in  which  the  modem 
improver  so  much  delights.  Not  a  straight  line  was 
to  be  seen  in  Olenburuie.  The  very  ploughs  moved 
in  curves ;  and  though  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
richness  of  the  crops,  the  ridges  certainly  waved  with 
all  the  grace  and  pride  of  beauty. 

The  road,  which  winded  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  owed  as  little  to  art  as 
any  country  road  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  very  nar- 
row, and  much  encumbered  bv  loose  stones,  brought 
down  from  the  hills  above  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  were  so  enchanted  by  the 
change  of  scenery  which  was  incessantly  unfolding  to 
their  view,  that  they  made  no  complaints  of  the  slow- 
ness of  their  progress,  nor  did  they  much  regret  being 
obliged  to  stop  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  where  they 
found  80  raucn  to  amuse  and  to  delight  them.  But  Mr 
Stewart  had  no  patience  at  meeting  with  obstructions, 
which,  with  a  little  pains,  could  have  been  so  easily 
obviated ;  and  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  indolence  of  the  people  of  the  glen, 
who,  though  they  had  no  other  road  to  the  market, 
could  contentedly  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
making  an  effort  to  repair  it.  'How  little  trouble 
would  it  cost,'  said  he,  '  to  throw  the  smaller  of  these 
loose  stones  into  these  holes  and  ruts,  and  to  remove 
the  larger  ones  to  the  side,  where  they  would  form  a 
fence  between  the  road  and  the  hill !  There  are 
enough  of  idle  boys  in  the  glen  to  effect  all  this,  by 
working  at  it  for  one  hour  a-week  during  the  summer. 
But  then  their  fathers  must  unite  in  setting  them  to 
work ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  glen  who  would 
not  sooner  have  his  horses  lamed,  and  his  carts  torn 
to  pieces,  than  have  his  son  employed  in  a  work  that 
would  benefit  his  neighbours  as  much  as  himself.' 

As  he  was  speaking,  they  passed  the  door  of  one  of 
these  small  farmers ;  and  immediatelv  turning  a  sharp 
comer,  began  to  descend  a  steep,  which  appeared  so 
unsafe  that  Mr  Stewart  made  his  boys  alight,  which 
they  could  do  without  inconvenience,  and  going  to  the 
bead  of  the  horse,  took  his  guidance  upon  himself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  short  precipice  the  road  again 
made  a  sudden  turn,  and  discovered  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune whicn  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  for  the  present  evening.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  overturn  of  a  cart  of  hay,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge,  along  which  it 


attached  to  it  waa  of  so  finail  a  natiira  aa  to  maka 
little  resistance ;  so  that  ha  and  his  rider  escapi 
hurt  horn  the  fall,  notwithsiandiqg  ifea  being 
coDsiderabla  depth. 

At  first,  indeed,  neither  boy  nor  hone  wma 
but  as  Mr  Stewart  advanced  to  examine^  wbethcr  bj 
removing  the  hay,  whioh  partly  covered  the  bddf* 
and  partly  hung  suspended  on  the  buahea.  tlie  road 
might  still  be  passable,  he  heard  a  child'a  voice  in  the 
hoUow  exclaiming,  *  Come  on,  ye  mnckle  bmtel  ye 
had  as  weel  come  on!  1*11  gar  ye !  Ill  gar  je  I  TluU^ 
a  gude  beast  now ;  come  awa  t  That's  it  1  Ay,  j^rt 
a  gude  beast  now  1' 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  little  fellow  of 
about  ten  years  of  age  was  seen  isening  from  the 
hollow,  and  pulling  after  him,  with  all  his  might,  a 
great  long-lMMcked  clumsy  animal  of  the  hone  q»ecies^ 
though  apparently  of  a  very  mulish  temper. 

*  You  have  met  with  a  sad  accident,'  8^d  Mr 


Stewart ;  '  how  did  all  this  happen  V  *■  Yon  may  see 
how  it  happened  plain  eneugk,'  returned  the  boy  ; 
*  the  brig  brak,  and  the  cart  couppet.'  '  And  did  yoa 
and  the  horse  coup  likewise !'  said  Mr  Stewart.  '  O 
ay,  we  a'  couppet  thegither,  for  I  was  ridtn'  on  his 
back.'  *  And  where  is  your  father,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  folk !'  *  Whaur  sud  they  be  but  in  the  haj-field  f 
Dinna  ye  ken  that  we're  takin'  in  our  hay  t  John 
Tamson's  and  Jamie  Forster's  was  in  a  week  syne,  but 
we're  aye  ahint  the  lave.' 

All  the  partv  were  greatly  amused  by  the  com- 
posure which  the  young  peasant  evinced  ondo*  hta 
misfortune,  as  well  as  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  an- 
swers ;  and  having  learned  from  him  that  the  har- 
field  was  at  no  great  distance,  gave  him  some  ha&> 
pence  to  hasten  his  speed,  and  promised  to  take  care 
of  his  horse  till  he  should  return  with  assistance. 

lie  soon  appeared,  followed  by  his  &ther  and  two 
other  men,  who  came  on  stepping  at  their  usual  pace. 
'  Why,  farmer,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  '  you  have  trusted 
rather  too  long  to  this  rotten  plank,  I  think'  (polai- 
ing  to  where  it  had  given  way) ;  '  if  you  remember 
the  laat  time  I  passed  this  road,  which  was  several 
months  since,  I  then  told  you  that  the  bridge  was  in 
danger,  and  showed  you  how  easily  it  might  be  re- 
paired !' 

*  It  is  a'  trae,'  said  the  farmer,  moving  his  bonnet; 
*but  I  thought  it  would  do  weel  eneugh.  I  spoke  te 
Jamie  Forster  and  John  Tamson  about  it ;  but  thcj 
said  they  wad  na  fash  themselves  to  mend  a  brig  that 
was  to  serve  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen.' 

*  But  you  must  now  mend  it  for  your  own  sake,' 
said  Mr  Stewart,  '  even  though  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen 
should  be  the  better  for  it.' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men,  '  that's  spoken  like 
yoursel' !  would  everybody  follow  your  example,  then 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  peace  and  good    { 
neighbourhood.    Only  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
I'll  work  at  your  bidding  till  it  be  jnt-mirh*  i 

*  Well,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  'bring  down  the  planks 
that  I  saw  lying  in  the  bam-yard,  and  which,  though 
you  have  been  obliged  to  step  over  them  eveij  day    \ 
since  the  stack  thev  propped  was  taken  in,  have  never    ' 
been  lifted.     You  know  what  I  mean  V 

*  0  yes,  sir,'  said  the  farmer,  grinning,  '  we  ken    ' 
what  ye  mean  weel  eneugh :  and  indeed  I  may  Wn, 
for  I  have  fallen  thrice  owre  them  since  they  lav  there, 
and  often  said  they  sud  be  set  by,  but  we  coa^dna  be 
fashed.' 

While  the  farmer,  with  one  of  the  men,  went  np^ 
taking  the  horse  with  them,  for  the  planks  in  questten, 
all  that  remained  set  to  work,  under  Mr  Stewart's 
direction,  to  remove  the  hay,  and  clear  away  ihe  rub- 
bish ;  Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  being  the  only  idle  spec- 
tators of  the  scene.    In  little  more  than  half  an  hour 


i| 


I 


had  been  passing.     Happily  for  the  poor  home  that    the  planks  were  laid,  and  covered  with  sod  cut  froa 
drew  this  ill-iated  load,  the  hameas  by  which  he  was  ]  the  bank,  and  the  bridge  now  only  wanted  a  little 
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ffravcl  to  make  it  as  good  as  new.  This  addition, 
however,  was  not  es^tcntial  towards  rendering  it  pass- 
able for  the  car,  which  was  convejed  over  it  in  safety  ; 
but  Mr  Stewart,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  its  re- 
maining in  this  unfinished  state,  urged  the  fanner  to 
complete  the  job  on  the  present  evening,  and  at  the 
«anie  time  promised  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense. 
The  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  *  Ay,  ay,  we*ll 
do't  in  time ;  but  Fsc  warrant  it'll  do  weel  eneugh.' 

Our  party  then  drove  off,  and  at  every  turning  of 
the  roatl  expressed  fresh  admiration  at  the  increasing 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  top  of  the  glen  the 
hills  seemed  to  meet,  the  rocks  became  more  frequent 
and  more  prominent,  sometimes  standing  naked  and 
expoised,  and  sometimes  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the 
rowan-tree  and  weeping  birch,  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  on  all  the  steepy  banks.  At  length  the 
Tillage  appeared  in  view.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  thatched  cottages,  which,  but  for  their  chim- 
neys, and  the  smoke  that  issued  from  them,  might 
have  passed  for  so  many  stables  or  hogsties,  so  little 
had  they  to  distinguish  them  as  the  abodes  of  man. 
That  one  horse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant  of  every 
dwelling,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  as  every  door 
could  not  only  boast  its  dunghill,  but  had  a  small 
cart  :ituck  up  on  end  directly  before  it ;  which  cart, 
though  often  broken,  and  always  dirty,  seemed  osten- 
tatiously dif*played  as  a  proof  of  wealth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the  kirk,  a 
bumble  edifice,  which  meekly  raised  its  head  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  neighbouring  houses.  It  was, 
however,  graced  by  an  ornament  oi  peculiar  beauty. 
Two  fine  old  ash -trees,  which  grew  at  the  east  end, 
spread  their  protecting  arms  over  its  lowly  roof,  and 
served  all  the  uses  of  a  steeple  and  a  belfry ;  for  on 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  these  branches  was  the  bell  sus- 
pended which,  on  each  returning  Sabbath, 

*  Rang  the  blest  summons  to  the  house  of  God.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  stood  the  manse, 
distinguished  from  the  other  houses  in  the  village  by 
a  sash  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  garret 
windows  above  ;  which  showed  that  two  floors  were, 
or  might  be,  inhabited  ;  for  in  truth  the  house  had 
such  a  sombre  air  that  Mrs  Mason,  in  passing,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  deserted. 

As  the  houses  stood  separate  from  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  she  had  time  to  contemplate 
the  scene,  and  wa"»  particularly  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  which,  as  the  car  aflvanced,  poured 
forth  from  every  little  cot  to  look  at  the  strangers 
and  their  uncommon  vehicle.  On  asking  for  John 
Macclarty's,  three  or  four  of  them  started  forward  to 
ofTer  themselves  as  guides ;  and  running  before  the 
car,  tunied  down  a  lane  towanls  the  river,  on  a  road 
so  deep  with  ruts,  that,  though  they  had  not  twenty 
yards  to  go,  it  was  attended  with  some  danger.  Mrs 
Mason,  who  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  jolting,  was 
yery  glad  to  alight ;  but  her  limbs  were  in  such  a  tre- 
mor, that  Mr  Stewart's  arm  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  her  to  the  door. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aspect  of  the  dwell- 
ing where  she  was  to  fix  her  residence  was  by  no  means 
inviting.  The  walls  were  substantial,  built,  like  the 
houses  in  the  village,  of  stone  and  lime  ;  but  they 
were  blackened  by  the  mud  which  the  cart-wheels  had 
spattered  from  the  ruts  in  winter ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  door  completely  covered  from  yicw  by  the  contents 
of  a  great  dunghill.  On  the  other,  and  directly  under 
the  window,  was  a  squashy  pool,  formed  by  the  dirty 
water  thrown  from  the  house,  and  in^  it  about  twenty 
young  ducks  were  at  this  time  dabbling. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door,  room  had  been  left  for 
a  paving-fltone,  but  it  had  never  been  laid  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  place  became  hollow,  to  the  great  ad- 
ruita^  of  the  joonger  ducklingi,  who  always  found 


in  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  which  they  could 
swim  without  danger.  Happily  Mr  Stewart  was  pro- 
vided with  boots,  so  that  he  could  take  a  firm  step  in 
it,  while  he  lifted  Mrs  Mason,  and  set  her  down  in 
safety  within  the  threshold.  But  there  an  unforeseen 
danger  awaited  her,  for  there  the  great  whey  pot  had 
stood  since  moniing,  when  the  cheese  had  been  made, 
and  was  at  the  present  moment  filled  with  chickens, 
which  were  busily  picking  at  the  bits  of  curd  which  had 
hardened  on  the  sides,  and  cruelly  mocked  their  wishes. 
Over  this  Mr  Stewart  and  Mrs  Mason  unfortunately 
tumbled.  The  pot  was  overturned,  and  the  chickens, 
cackling  with  hideous  din,  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  over  their  heads,  and  others  making  their 
way  by  the  hallan  (or  inner  door)  into  the  house. 

The  accident  was  attended  with  no  further  bad  con- 
sequences than  a  little  hurt  upon  the  shins :  and  all 
our  party  were  now  assembled  in  the  kitchen ;  but, 
though  they  found  the  doors  of  the  house  open,  they 
saw  no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants.  At  length  Mrs 
Macclarty  came  in,  all  out  of  breath,  followed  by  her 
daughters,  two  big  girls  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  welcomed  Mrs  Mason  and  her  fnends 
with  great  kindness,  and  made  many  apologies  for 
being  in  no  better  order  to  receive  them  ;  but  said  that 
both  her  gudeman  and  herself  thought  that  her  cousin 
would  have  stayed  at  Gowan-brae  till  after  the  fair,  as 
they  were  too  far  off  at  Glenbuniie  to  think  of  going 
to  it ;  though  it  would,  to  be  sure,  be  only  natural  for 
Mrs  Mason  to  like  to  see  all  the  grand  sights  that 
were  to  be  seen  there ;  for,  to  be  sure,  she  would  gang 
mony  places  before  she  saw  the  like.  Mrs  Mason 
smiled,  and  assured  her  she  would  have  more  pleasure 
in  looking  at  the  fine  view  from  her  door  tluui  in  all 
the  sights  at  the  fair. 

*  Ay,  it*s  a  bonny  piece  of  com,  to  be  sure,'  returned 
Mrs  Macclarty  with  great  simplicity ;  *  but  then,  what 
with  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  o'  the  bum, 
we  have  nae  room  to  make  parks  o'  ony  size.' 

*  But  were  your  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  of 
the  bum  all  removed,*  said  Mr  Stewart,  *  then  your 
prospect  would  be  worth  the  looking  at,  Mrs  Mac- 
clarty ;  would  it  not  V 

Though  Mr  Stewart's  irony  was  lost  upon  the  good 
woman,  it  produced  a  laugh  among  the  young  folks, 
which  she,  however,  did  not  resent,  but  immediately 
fell  to  busying  herself  in  sweeping  the  hearth,  and 
adding  turf  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  make  the  kettle 
boil  for  tea. 

'  I  think,'  said  Miss  Mary,  *  you  might  make  your 
daughters  save  you  that  trouble,'  looking  at  the  two 
girls,  who  stood  all  this  time  leaning  against  the  walL 

'  0,  poor  things,'  said  their  mother,  '  they  have  not 
been  used  to  it ;  they  have  eneugh  of  time  for  wark  yet.' 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  said  Mrs  Mason,  '  young  people 
can  never  be^n  too  soon ;  your  eldest  daughter  there 
will  soon  be  as  tall  as  yourself.' 

*  Indeed  she's  of  a  stately  growth,'  said  Mrs  Mac- 
clarty, pleased  with  the  observation ;  '  and  Jenny 
there  is  little  ahint  her ;  but  what  are  they  but  bairns 
yet  for  a'  that!  In  time,  I  warrant,  theyHl  do  weel 
eneugh.  Meg  can  milk  a  cow  as  weel  as  I  can  do, 
when  she  likes.' 

*  And  does  she  not  always  like  to  do  all  aha  cant' 
said  Mrs  Mason. 

*  0,  we  mauna  complain,'  returned  the  mother; 
'  she  does  well  eneugh.' 

The  gawky  girl  now  began  to  rub  the  wall  up  and 
down  with  her  dirty  fingers;  but  happily  the  wall 
was  of  too  dusky  a  hue  to  be  easily  stuned.  And 
here  let  us  remark  the  advantage  which  our  cottages 
in  general  possess  over  those  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bours ;  theirs  being  so  whitened  up,  that  no  one  can 
have  the  comfort  of  laying  a  dirty  hand  upon  them 
without  leaving  the  impression;  an  inoonyenience 
which  leduces  people  to  the  neccMity  of  learning  to 
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[u  all  dim 


I  their  legi,  without  the  uaiitance  oT  thi 
.erew,  in  our  countrj,  cmtom  hu  rendered 
ID  itaodingftt  a  door,  or  in  going  apor  doini 
0  leu  necewiuy  th»D  the  feet,  u  m-- "" 
n  in  the  fioger-muki  which  meet  one' 


.. mod  authora  haTe  indeed   adduced  thl 

prvpeDiitT  in  lupport  of  the  theoij  which  teache 
that  mankind  originallj  walked  upon  all  faur%  and 
that  standing  erect  ia  an  outrage  on  the  lawi  of  ca- 
;  while  Dthen,  willing  to  tr«fe  it  to  a  more  ho 
source,  oonl«id  that,  aa  the  propensity  erid 
pieTuli  chieSj  among  Ihoie  who  are  conieioua  of 
being  able  to  Crtuiimit  the  colour  of  their  bandi  to  I' 
objede  on  which  thej  place  them,  it  ii  decidedly 
Impulae  of  geniai,  and,  in  all  piobability,  deriTed 
trom  our  PIctiih  anceaton,  who«  pa»ioa  for  painting 
ii  well  known  to  hare  been  great  and  unlTenal. 

The  biterior  urangementa  and  accommodation  or 
Uiii  Dnpromiiino:  cottage  are  neglected  and  ODCom- 
fortable.  The  fanner  ii  a  gixid  eaay  man,  but  bi« 
wife  ii  obatinate  and  prejudiced,  and  the  cbildrea 
(elf-willed  and  rebellioua.  Mrs  Mason  flods  Ibe 
family  quite  incarriKible,  but  she  effects  a  wonder- 
ful  change  among  their  neighbours.  She  geta  a 
school  established  on  ber  own  plan,  and  boys  and 
girli  exert  themselree  to  effect  a  reformation  in  th< 
cottage*  of  their  parents.  The  moat  sturdy  stick' 
lera  ni  tbe  gude  auld  goiu  are  at  length  convincec 
of  the  mperiority  of  the  new  ijstem,  and  tbe  Tillage 
undergoes  ■  (xinip1e(«  translbrmation.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  thcie  humble  scenes,  and  the  gradual 
display  of  character  among  the  people,  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton  erincea  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
her  fine  tact  and  discriininBtion  as  a  ooTeliiL 

BAHNaH  NOkB. 

Hu  Hahhas  Hork  adopted  Action  merely  u  i 


patatjen'  of  Dort^sti  <  nor  would  she  perhapi  hare 
'         "^  "  Kildy  to  ner  ooa- 


nezion  with  so  motley  andTarious  a  band.    Qsnnali 
withdrew  Itom  the  faicinatlona  of  London  aodelv, 
tbe  theatre*  and  opera,  in  obedience  to  what  tbe 
considered  tbe  call  of  duty,  and  we  nispect  Tcm 
Jone*  and  Peregrine  Pickle  would  hare  been  aa  nt 
worthy  in  her  eyes.    This  excellent  wtrauui  was  oi 
of  fire  daughters,  children  of  Jacob   More,  vl 
taught  a  school  in  the  Tillage  of  Stafdebm,  in  Gkio- 
cesterahire,  where  Hannah  was  born  in  tbe  Teir    ' 
1745.     The  family  aflerwardi  removed  to  Briitd,    i 
and  there  Hannah  attracted  the  attention  and  pa- 
tronage of  Sir  Jamea   Stooehonae.  who   had  been 
many  yean  a  physician  of  eminence,  bat  afleiwirda 
tookordcrs  andsettled  BtBristd-    In  her seTenleenlli 
year  abe  published  a  piutoral  drama,   Thi  Searti 
after  Bappiatu,  which  in  a  abort  time  went  throBjrti    | 
three  cdiliona.   Next  year  ibe  bronghtoutabageili, 
Theli^flaUilt  CaptiBt.     In  1773  or   1774  abe  rude 
her  entrance  into  the  aociety  of  London,  and  wm 
domeaticated  with  Garrick,  who  proved  one  of  hn 
kindest  aod  steadiest  friends.      She    was    receireil 
with  fsTour  by  Johnson,  Keynolda,  Burke,  &c.   Hv   | 
sister  has  thus  described  her  first  intei-Tiew  with  the    i 
great  Engbsh  moralist  of  the  eighteenth  century  i 

*  We  bare  paid  aiiotberTialt  to  Hisa  Reynoidi;  ihi    ' 
bad  sent  to  enrage  Dr  Percy  (Percy's  Collection,  now    , 
you  know  him),  quite  a  sprightly  modem,  instad  at 
a  rusty  antique,  ai  1  expected  :  he  wan  no  sooner  ^i    ' 
Chui  the  moat  amiable  and  obliging  of  women,  Slin 
Reynolds,  ordered  the  coach  to  take  us  to  Dr  JtAn- 
son's  Tery  own  bouse :  yes,  AbysaLnian  JohnaoD!  Dic- 
tionary Johnson  I  R&mblers,  Idlers,  and  Irene  John- 
son I     Can  you  pictare  to  yonnelTei  the  palpitatitn 
of  our  hearts  as  we  approached  bin  mansion!    The 
conTcnation  turned  upon  a  new  work  of  hia  jus  gcmz 
to  the  press  (the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides),  and  his  oil 
friend  Richardson.     Mrs  Williams,  the  blind  port, 
who  lires  with  him,  was  introduced  to  us.    !^he  ii     I 
engaging  in  her  maoneni,  her  eonvcraation  lire: 
'    ing.      Mils  Reynolds  told  the  doctor 


mr  rapturou 

111  scientific  head  at  llannab, 

lilly  thing! 


When 


(he  road.     He  iboot 
ended,  he  called 


a" 

what  do  you  think  of  ust  1  forgot 
not  finding  Johnwn  in  his  little  i 
came  in,  Hannah  seated  herself  in 
hoping  to  catch  a  littli 


lier.     We  are  engigtd    i 
Wednesday  eTcninj — 


him  of  BoBwelt  ai 


laughed  heartily,  and  told  hrt 
\t  never  sat.     He  s> 


■If  when  they  stop!  Bnifbl, 
as  they  imaeined,  where  the  weird  sisters  appeared  lo 
Macbeth.  _  The  idea  so  worked  on  their  enthuiia>m. 


«  deprived  tl 


r,  d.y 


teamed  the  next  morning,  to  their  mortiGcatioo,  lUt 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  quite  in  acothcf 
part  of  the  oountiy.' 
In  a  aabsequent  letter  (1776),  after  tbe  publict- 
in  of  Hannah's  poem,  '  Sir  Etdred  of  the  Bomr,' 
le  same  lively  writer  says — '  If  a  wedding  should 
take  place  before  oar  relom,  don't  be  suriirivd— 
tietween  the  mother  of  Sir  Eldied  and  the  fatbirrf 
my  mucb-lored  Irone;  nay,  Ura  Montaca  ssyi  if 
tender  words  an  the  precursors  of  eonnubisl  enrajt- 
ments,  we  may  expect  Kteat  things,  for  it  is  noUiiiij 
but  "  child,"  *|  little  fool,"  "  lore,"  and  -  dranM.' 
After  much  critical  dLscoune,  he  turns  round  to  me, 
and  with  one  of  his  mo*t  amiable  looks,  which  nnirt 
be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of  it  he  says,  '  I  have 
heard  that  you  aie  engaged  in  the  useful  and  bono^l^ 
able  employment  of  teaching  young  ladiaa."  I'lH* 
which,  with  kll  the  same  ease,  nmilUiity,  sjid  onj- 
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ilcnce  wc  shouKl  have  done  had  only  our  own  dear  Dr 
Stonc'house  been  prettviit,  wc  cnteivd  upon  the  his- 
tory of  our  birth,  j>arentage,  and  education  ;  showing 
how  wo  were  bom  with  more  desires  than  guineas, 
and  how,  as  years  increased  our  appetites,  the  cup- 
board at  home  began  to  grow  too  oniall  to  gratify 
them  ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a 
blanket,  we  »et  out  to  seek  our  fortunes ;  and  how  we 
found  a  great  house  with  nothing  in  it ;  and  how  it 
was  like  to  remain  so,  till,  looking;  into  our  knowledge- 
boxes,  wc  happcneil  to  find  a  little  laming^  a  good 
thing  when  laud  is  gone,  or  rather  none ;  and  so  at 
lant,  by  giving  a  little  of  this  little  Uirning  to  those 
who  ha<l  less,  wc  got  a  good  store  of  gold  in  return  ; 
but  how,  ala" !  wc  wanted  the  wit  to  keep  it.  "  I 
love  you  both,"  cried  the  inamorato—"  I  love  you  all 
five.  I  never  wa*?  at  Kristol — I  will  come  on  purpose 
to  sec  you.  What  I  five  women  live  hoppily  together  I 
I  will  come  and  sec  you — I  have  spent  a  happy 
evening — I  am  glad  I  i*ame — God  for  ever  bless  you  ! 
you  li\e  lives  to  shame  duchesses."  He  took  his  leave 
with  so  much  warmth  and  tenderness,  wc  were  quite 
affected  at  his  manner.  If  Hannnli*s  head  stands 
proof  against  all  the  a<lulation  and  kindness  of  the 
great  folks  here,  why,  then,  1  will  venture  to  say  no- 
thing of  this  kind  will  hurt  her  hereafter.  A  literary 
anecdote:  Mrs  Mcdalle  (Sterne's  dau;;htcr)  sent  to 
all  the  corrc»i>ondcnts  of  her  deceased  father,  begging 
the  letters  which  he  ha<l  written  to  them ;  among 
other  wits,  she  sent  to  Wilkes  with  the  Mtme  request. 
He  sent  for  answer,  that  as  there  happened  to  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  those  he  had  received,  he 
had  burnt  or  lo^t  them.  On  which  the  faithful 
editor  of  her  father's  works  pent  back  to  say,  that  if 
Mr  Wilkes  would  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  few  letters 
in  imitation  of  her  father's  style,  it  would  do  just  as 
well,  and  she  would  insert  them.' 

In  1777  Garrick  brought  out  Miss  Morc's  tragedy 
of  Percy  at  Drury  Lane,  w^here  it  was  acted  seventeen 
nights  successively.  Her  theatri(;al  profits  amounted 
to  jCGOO.  and  for  the  copyright  uf  the  play  she  got  X 1 50 
more.  Two  legendary  ix)em9,  Sir  EUiretl  of  the  Bower, 
and  The  Bleeding  Bock,  formed  her  next  publication. 
In  1779  the  third  and  last  tragedy  of  ILinnah  More 
was  produced ;  it  was  entitle<l  The  Fatal  Falsehood, 
bat  was  acted  only  three  nights.  At  this  time  she 
had  the  minfortune  to  lose  her  friend  Mr  Garrick  by 
death,  an  event  of  which  she  has  given  some  inte- 
resting particulars  in  her  letters. 

*  From  DrCa^logan's  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  the 
Adelphi,  but  found  that  Mrs  (jarrick  was  at  that 
moment  quitting  her  house,  while  pri'parations  were 
making  for  the  last  sad  ceremony:  she  very  wisely 
fixed  on  a  private  friend's  house  for  this  purpose, 
where  she  could  be  at  her  ease,  i  got  there  just  be- 
fore her ;  she  was  prepared  for  meeting  me ;  she  ran 
into  my  anns,  and  wc  both  remained  silciit  for  some 
minutes ;  at  laf>t  she  whisjicred,  "  I  have  this  moment 
embraced  his  cofBn,  and  you  come  next."  She  soon 
recovered  herself,  aikd  said  with  great  composure, 
"  The  goodness  of  God  to  me  is  inexpressible ;  I  de- 
sired to  die,  but  it  is  his  will  that  I  should  live,  and 
he  has  convinced  me  ho  will  not  let  my  life  be 
quite  miserable,  for  he  gives  astonishing  strength 
to  my  body,  and  grace  to  my  heart;  neither  do  I 
deserve,  but  I  am  thankful  for  both."  She  thanked 
me  a  thousand  times  for  such  a  real  act  of  friendship, 
and  bade  me  be  comforted,  for  it  was  God's  will.  Sho 
told  roe  they  had  just  returned  from  Althorp,  Lord 
Spencer's,  where  he  had  been  reluctantly  dra^Hl,  for 
he  had  felt  unwell  for  some  time ;  but  during  his  visit 
he  was  often  in  such  fine  spirits,  that  they  could  not 
believe  he  was  ill.  Gu  his  return  home,  he  appointed 
Cadogan  to  meet  him,  who  ordered  him  an  emetic, 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  usual  remedieii  bat  with  rerj 


little  effect.  On  the  Sunday  he  was  in  good  spirits 
and  free  from  pain  ;  but  as  the  suppression  still  con- 
tinued, Dr  Cadogan  became  extremeW  alarmed,  and 
sent  for  Pott,  Heberden,  and  Schombeig,  who  gave 
him  up  the  moment  they  saw  him.  Poor  Garrick 
stared  to  see  his  room  full  of  doctors,  not  being  con- 
scious of  his  real  state.  No  change  hwpened  tUl  the 
Tuesday  evening,  when  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for 
to  blister  and  bleed  him  made  lieht  of  his  illness, 
assuring  Mrs  Garrick  that  he  would  be  well  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  insisted  on  her  going  to  lie  down.  To- 
wards morning  she  desired  to  be  called  if  there  was 
the  least  change.  Every  time  that  she  administered 
the  draughts  to  him  in  the  night,  he  always  squeezed 
her  hand  in  a  particular  manner,  and  spoke  to  her 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection.  Inmie- 
diately  after  he  had  taken  his  last  medicine,  he  softly 
said,  **  Oh  dear !"  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  with  a 
groan,  and  in  his  perfect  senses.  His  behariour 
during  the  night  was  all  gentleness  and  patience,  and 
he  frequently  made  apologies  to  those  about  him  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  them.  On  opening  him,  a  stone 
was  found  that  measured  five  inches  and  a-half  round 
one  way,  and  four  and  a-half  the  other ;  yet  this  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death ;  his  kidneys 
were  quite  gone.  I  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the 
coffin  yesterday,  where  I  found  room  for  meditation 
till  the  mind  **  burst  with  thinking."  His  new  house 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  Hampton,  nor  so  splendid  as  the 
Adelphi,  but  it  is  commodious  enough  for  all  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitant ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  quiet 
that  he  never  will  be  disturbed  till  the  eternal  morn- 
ing, and  never  till  then  will  a  sweeter  voice  than  hii 
own  be  heard.     May  he  then  find  mercy !    They  are 

ftreparing  to  hang  the  house  with  black,  for  he  is  to 
ic  in  state  till  Monday.  I  dislike  this  pageantry, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  look  with  contempt  upon  the  farce  that  is  played 
over  its  miserable  relics.  But  a  splendid  funeral 
could  not  be  avoided,  as  he  is  to  be  laid  in  the  abbey 
with  such  illustrious  dust,  and  so  many  are  desirous 
of  testifying  their  respect  by  attending.  I  can  never 
cease  to  remember  with  affection  and  gratitude  so 
warm,  steady,  and  disinterested  a  friend ;  and  I  can 
most  truly  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memory,  that  I 
never  witnessed  in  any  family  more  decorum,  pro- 
priety, and  regularity,  than  m  his;  where  I  never 
saw  a  card,  nor  even  met  (except  in  one  instance)  a 
person  of  his  own  profession  at  his  table,  of  which 
Mrs  Garrick,  by  her  elegance  of  taste,  her  correctness 
of  manners,  and  very  original  turn  of  humour,  was 
the  brightest  ornament.  All  his  pursuits  and  tastes 
were  so  decidedly  intellectual,  that  it  made  the 
society,  and  the  conversation  which  was  always  to  be 
found  in  his  circle,  interesting  and  delightful.' 

In  1782  Miss  More  presented  to  the  'H'orld  a 
volume  of  Sacred  Drameu,  with  a  poem  annexed,  en- 
titled Sensibility,  All  her  works  were  successful, 
and  Johnson  said  he  thought  her  the  best  of  the 
female  ycrsificrs.  The  poetiy  of  Hannah  More  is 
now  forgotten,  but  *  Percy'  is  a  good  play,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  authoress  might  hare  excelled  at 
a  dramatic  writer,  had  she  devoted  herself  to  that 
difiicult  species  of  composition.  In  1786  she  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  verse,  Fhrio,  a  Tale  for 
Fine  Gentlemen  and  Fine  Ladies;  and  The  Bat  Bleu, 
or  Contyenatim.  The  latter  (which  Johnson  com- 
plimented as  *a  great  performance')  was  an  elaborate 
eulogy  on  the  Baa  Bleu  Club,  a  Uterary  assembly 
that  met  at  Mrs  Montagu's.*  Thefdlowing  ooupleti 

*  ThcM  meetings  were  caned  the  Blue  BtocUng  Club,  In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  moet  admired  of  the  memben,  Mr  Ben- 
jamin StilUngfleet,  always  weuing  blue  stockings.  The  appel- 
lation eoon  became  general  as  a  name  for  pedantic  or  rldicu- 
looa  literary  ladiw.     Hamiah  Morn's  poem  proceeds  on  the 
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hare  been  quoted  and  remembered  as  tene  and 
polnfeed:^ 

•  In  men  thia  blonder  ftill  70a  find. 
All  think  iheir  little  set  mankind.' 

*  Small  habits  well  purtued  betimeii 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.' 

Such  lines  mark  the  good  eenae  and  keen  obserrap 
tion  of  the  writer,  and  these  qualities  Hannah  now 
resoWed  to  devote  ezdusiTely  to  high  objects.  The 
gay  life  of  the  fashionable  world  had  lost  its  charms, 
and,  haying  published  her  *  Bas  Bleu,'  she  retired  to 
a  small  cottage  and  garden  near  Bristol,  where  her 
sisters  kept  a  flourishing  boarding-school  Her  first 
prose  publication  was  Tkom^hiM  on  the  Intportamee  of 
tk$  Manners  of  the  Great  to  General  Society^  produced 
in  1788.  Tliis  was  followed  in  1791  by  an  EethneUe 
(^  the  Relufion  qf  the  FaehUmable  World.  As  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  political  tracts  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Jacobins  and  levellera,  Hannah  More, 
in  1794,  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  published  montiily 
under  the  title  of  The  Cheap  Repoeitory,  which  at- 
tained to  a  sale  of  about  a  million  each  number. 
Some  of  the  Uttle  stories  (as  the  'Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain')  are  well  told,  and  contain  striking 
moral  and  religious  lessons.  With  the  same  object, 
our  authoress  published  a  volume  called  ViUage 
Politics,  Her  other  principal  works  are — Strictures 
on  the  Modem  System  qf  Female  Education,  1799  ; 
Mints  towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin- 
cess, 1805 ;  Ckdehs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  comprehend- 
ing  Observations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners, 
Jteligion  and  Morals,  two  volumes,  1809 ;  Practical 
Piety,  or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  two  volumes,  181 1 ;  Christian  Morals, 
two  volumes,  1812 ;  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St  Paul,  two  volumes,  1815  ;  and  Moral 
Sketches  <ff  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Poreian 
and  Domestic,  with  JR^ections  on  Prayer,  1819.  The 
collection  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
Tolumes  octava  The  work  entitled  *  Hints  towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,'  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Hannah  More  had  been  requested  by  Queen 
Charlotte.  Of  *  Coelebs,'  we  are  told  that  ten  edi- 
tions were  sold  in  one  year — a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  tale  is  admirably 
written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony  and  sar- 
casm, and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted, 
but,  ftom  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  presents  few 
incidents  or  embellishments  to  attract  ordinary 
novel  readers.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  'a 
dramatic  sermon.*  Of  the  other  publications  of  the 
authoress,  we  may  say,  with  one  of  her  critics,  *  it 
would  be  idle  in  us  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known 
as  the  **  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great," 
the  **  Essay  on  the  Beligion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,"  and  so  on,  which  finally  established  Miss 
More's  name  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a 
masterly  command  over  the  resources  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  a  lively  fancy 
to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.'  In  her  latter 
days  there  was  perhaps  a  tincture  of  unnecessary 
gloom  or  sererity  in  her  religious  views ;  yet,  when 
we  recollect  her  unfeigned  sincerity  and  practical 
benevolence — ^her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor 
miners  and  cottagers — and  the  untiring  «al  with 
which  she  labouiid,  even  amidst  severe  bodily  in- 
firmities, to  inculcate  sound  principles  and  intdlec- 

mMake  of  a  foreigner,  who,  bearliig  of  the  Bine  BtocUng 
Club,  tniulated  It  literally  <  Baa  Blefo.'  BTitm  wtota  a  light 
aatirical  aketch  of  the  Bhiet  of  his  day— the  fyequenten  of  the 
Loodoa  aalooaa-hat  it  ia  tmworti^  of  hla  genluai 


tual  cultivation,  ftom  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  rank  her  among  the  best  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

The  great  success  of  the  different  works  of  oar 
authoress  enabled  her  to  live  in  ease,  and  to  dis- 
pense charities  around  her.  Her  sisters  also  seemed 
a  competency,  and  they  all  lived  together  at  Bariej 
Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent  which  they  par- 
chased  and  improved.  'From  the  day  that  the 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  whole  sis- 
terhood appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  un^inn 
current  of  peace  and  contentment,  divernfied  only  by 
new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  an  authoress,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  which  she  and  the  others  met  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  humane  ex- 
periment— ^namely,  their  zealous  effort  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  and  rdigion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  villages  situated  in  a  wOd 
country  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  their  abode, 
who,  from  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  load  and  tern* 
porary  circumstances,  had  been  left  in  a  state  cf 
ignorance  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.** 
These  exertions  were  ultimately  so  successfU,  that 
the  sisterhood  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a 
yearly  festival  celebrated  on  the  hills  of  Ched<br, 
where  above  a  thousand  children,  with  the  members 
of  female  duhi  of  industry  (also  estaUished  by 
them),  after  attending  church  service,  were  regaled 
at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors.  Hannah  More 
died  on  the  7th  of  September  1833,  aged  eigh^- 
eight  She  had  made  about  £30,000  by  her  writ- 
ings, and  she  left,  by  her  will,  legacies  to  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  amounting  to  £10,000. 

In  1834,  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  taid  Corre^tendenet 
of  Mrs  Hannah  More,  by  William  Roberts,  Eaq^ 
were  published  in  four  volumes.  In  these  we  have 
a  full  account  by  Hannah  herself  of  her  London  liie^ 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

LADT  MORGAN. 

Ladt  Morgan  (Sidney  Owenson)  has,  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  written  in  various  depart- 
mente  of  literature — in  poe^,  the  drama,  novels, 
biography,  ethics,  politics,  and  books  of  travela 
Whether  she  has  written  any  one  book  that  will 
become  a  standard  portion  of  our  Uterature,  is  doubt- 
ful, but  we  are  indebted  to  her  pen  for  a  numbff  of 
dcver  lively  national  sketches  and  anecdotes.  She 
has  fought  her  way  to  distinction,  sdfnsducated,  in 
the  midst  of  raillery,  sarcasm,  and  vituperation,  pro- 
voked on  the  one  hand  by  her  careless  and  bold 
avowal  of  liberal  opinions  on  questions  of  politics 
and  the  '  minor  morals'  of  life,  and  on  the  other  liy 
her  ill-oonoealed  worship  of  the  fiuhions  and  follies 
of  the  great,  which  has  led  her  democratic  friends 
to  pronounce  the  pretty  severe  opinion,  that  *  theie 
Is  not  a  pemidons  vanity  or  afiectation  belonging 
to  tuft-hunting  or  modisnnese,  which  she  does  not 
labour  to  confirm  and  strengthen  by  precept^  senti* 
ment,  and  her  own  goodly  example.*!  If  Lady  Mor- 
gan has  not  alwajrs  taste,  she  has  talent ;  if  she  has 
not  always  delicacy,  she  speaks  boldly  and  fredy  i 
if  she  has  got  into  the  society  of  the  great  (the  repu- 
tation of  her  writings,  Uke  those  of  Swift,  *  doing 
the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon  or  of  a  coach-and-8ix*)t 
she  has  told  us  all  she  knows  about  Uiem.  She  has 
been  as  liberal  of  satire  and  sarcasm  as  of  adni^tion. 
She  has  a  masculine  disregard  of  common  opinion 
or  censure,  and  a  temperament,  as  she  hersdf  states, 
*as  cheerv  and  genial  as  ever  went  to  that  strange 
medley  of  pathos  and  humour — ^the  Irish  character.' 
Mr  Owenson,  the  fiither  of  our  authoress,  was  s 
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respectable  actor,  a  favuurite  in  the  society  of  Dub- 
lin, and  author  of  some  |N)pul;ir  Irish  songs.  His 
daugliter  inlieritcd  his  pre^Iiloction  for  national 
music  and  song.  Very  early  in  life  she  published 
a  small  volume  of  poetical  effusions,  and  afterwards 
The  Lay  of  the  Irith  Harp,  und  a  selection  of  twelve 
Irish  melodic!*,  with  music.  One  of  these  is  the 
popular  song  of  Kate  Kcamei/y  and  we  question 
whi'ther  this  lyric  will  not  outlive  iUl  Lady  Morg:m*s 
other  lucubrati<ins.  While  still  in  her  teens.  Miss 
Owenson  liet-ime  a  novuli^^t.  She  puhli»hed  succes- 
sively St  Clair,  Hie  Nnvlce  of  Si  Dominick,  and 
2*A«  'WiU  Irish  GirL  Tht'se  works  evinced  a  fer- 
vid imiigination,  though  little* ac<iuaintancc  with 
either  art  or  nature.  The  *  Wild  Irish  Girl*  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  went  through  seven  editions 
in  tw(j  years. 

Miss  Owenson  continued  her  labours  as  a  novel- 
ist. Patriotic  Sketches,  Ida,  and  The  Miiisionary, 
were  her  next  works.  WDonnel  s(X)n  followe<l,  and 
was  sucoee«k'd  by  FUnrence  Alacarthif,  an  Iriah  Tide 
(1818).  and  The  CXlhiensami  th".  Cr'Flahertyii^M^'ll). 
In  these  works  our  authoress  dei>arttHl  from  the 
beaten  track  of  sentimental  novels,  and  ventured, 
like  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  iK>rtray  national  manners. 
AVe  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Walter  S<'ott  for 
the  opinion,  thut  'O'Donnel,*  though  deficient  as  a 
story,  has  *some  striking  and  l)eautiful  p:issages  of 
situation  and  der-eription,  and  in  tlie  comic  part  is 
Tery  rich  and  entertaining.*  I^idy  Morgan*s  sketche.4 
of  Irish  manners  are  not  :Ll\vay!«  pleasing.  Her 
high-toned  s<K*iety  is  liisflgureii  with  grossness  and 
profligacy,  and  her  subordinate  characters  are  often 
caricatured.  The  vivacity  and  variety  of  these 
delineations  constitute  one  of  their  attractions:  if 
not  always  tnu».  they  are  lively;  for  it  was  justly 
said,  that  *  whether  it  is  a  n'view  of  volunteers  in 
the  l*h<cnix  I'ark,  or  a  party  at  tlte  Castle,  or  a 
masquerade,  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen,  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  or  a  jug-day  at  Bog-Moy — in  every 
change  of  scene  and  situation  our  authoress  wields 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.'  One  complaint  against 
these  Irish  sketches  was  their  ixrsonality,  the  autho- 
ress indicating  that  some  of  her  portraits  at  the 
vice-rcyid  court,  and  those  moving  in  the  *  best 
society'  of  Dtiblin,  were  intended  for  well-known 
characters.  Their  (;onversation  is  often  a  sad  jargon 
of  prurient  allusion,  connnents  on  dress,  and  quota- 
tions in  French  and  Italian,  with  wliieh  almost 
every  page  is  ]>atched  and  (]isflgnre<I.  The  un- 
fashionable charaeters  and  descriptions — even  the 
rapparees,  and  the  lowest  of  the  old  Irish  natives, 
arc  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  these  offuhrjots 
of  the  aristocracy,  as  painted  by  I«ady  Morgan. 
Her  strength  evidently  lies  in  des<Tibing  the  broad 
charactoristics  of  her  nation,  their  boundless  mirth, 
their  old  customs,  their  love  of  frolic,  and  their  wild 
grief  at  scenes  of  death  and  calamity.  The  other 
works  of  our  authoress  are  France  and  Italy,  con- 
taining dissertations  (m  the  state  of  society,  man- 
ners, literature,  goyemment>  &c.  of  those  nations : 
these  are  written  in  a  bold  sketchy  style,  and  with 
many  gross  faults,  they  arc  spirited,  acute,  and  en- 
tertaining. Lord  Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  excellence  of  *  Italy ;'  and  if  the  autho- 
ress had  been  '  less  ambitious  of  being  always  fine 
and  striking,'  and  less  solicitous  to  display  her 
reading  and  high  comnany,  she  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  tourists  and  observers. 
Besides  these  works.  Lady  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
irorld  The  Primcau  (a  tale  founded  on  the  revolution 
\n  Belgium);  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life  (very 
poor  in  matter,  and  aflectiKi  in  style) ;  The  Life  and 
limes  of  Sah^iUw  Rosa,  two  volumes ;  The  Book  of 
the  Boudoir  (autobiographical  sketches  and  remi- 


niscences); Woman  and  her  Master  (a  phiIosoi)hical 
history  of  woman  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire);  and  various  other  shorter  publications.  In 
1841  Lady  Morgan  published,  in  coi^unction  with 
her  husband.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.  (author  of 
Sketclies  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Morals,  &c.), 
two  volumes,  collected  from  the  portfolios  of  the 
writers,  and  stray  sketches  which  had  previously 
api>eared  in  periodicals,  entitling  the  collection  T& 
Book  Without  a  Name.  In  reviewing  the  literair 
progress  of  Ljuly  Morgan,  one  of  her  mendly  admi- 
rers (Mr  Henry  F.  Chorley)  has  tlie  following  obser- 
vations:— 

*  The  strong  national  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  at 
once  somewhat  indiscriminate  in  its  warmth  and 
limited  in  its  scope,  will  be  seen  to  have  ended  in 
fearless  and  decided  political  partisanship,  in  the 
espousing  of  ultra-liberal  doctrines,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  But  let  us  quote  Lady  Morgan's  own 
words  from  the  preface  to  the  last  ^tion  of 
O'Donnel.  "  After  all,  however,"  says  she,  *•  if  I 
became  that  reviled  but  now  very  fashionable  per- 
sonage, a  female  politician,  it  was  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  spoke  prose  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  circumstance  perhaps  not  un- 
c<mmion  with  Irish  writers.  *  •  For  myself  at 
least,  born  and  dwelling  in  Ireland  amidst  my  coun- 
trymen and  their  sufferings,  I  saw  and  I  described, 
I  felt  and  I  pleaded:  and  if  a  political  bias  was 
ultimately  taken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  con* 
dition  of  things,  and  not  in  *  malice  aforethought'  of 
the  writer."  In  each  successive  novel,  too,  the  cha- 
racters will  be  found  more  and  more  boldly  c*on- 
trasted,  the  scenes  prepared  and  arranged  with  finer 
artifice.  If  we  cannot  but  note  the  strong  family 
likeness  which  exists  between  all  their  plots,  thnmgh 
every  one  of  whicli  a  brilliant  and  devoted  woman 
flits  in  masquerade,  now  to  win  a  lover,  now  to  save 
a  friend,  now  to  make  a  proselyte,  we  must  also 
insist  upon  the  living  nature  of  many  of  their  drw 
matis  personce,  especially  the  broadly  comic  ones,  in- 
stancing the  Crawleys  (*•  Florence  Macarthy"),  and 
Lieutenant  O'Mealy  (»*  The  O'Briens"),  and  .Law- 
renw  Fegan  and  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  ("  The  Prin- 
cess "),  and  upon  the  thousand  indications  scattered 
here  and  there  with  apparent  artlessness,  but  real 
design,  whicli  j>rove  that  though  their  writer  loves 
to  float  upon  the  surface  of  life  and  society,  she  can 
at  will  dive  into  their  depths,  and  bring  up  tmths 
new  and  valuable.' 

MRS  SHELLEY 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  and 
^Irs  Shelley  were  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  (reneva.  They  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  wlien  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  boating 
excursions  on  the  lake,  the  Shelleys  often  passed 
their  evenings  with  Byron  at  his  house  at  DiodatL 

*  During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,*  savs  Mr  Moore, 

*  liaving  amusLHl  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  **  You  and  I,"  said  Lord  Byron 
to  Mrs  Shelley,  **  will  publish  ours  together."  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of  the 
story  one  evening,  but  flrom  the  narrative  being  in 
prt)se,  made  but  Uttle  progress  in  filling  up  his  out- 
line. The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact^  was  Mrs  Shelley's  wild  and 
powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein — one  of  those  ori- 
ginal conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever.*  '  Frankenstein'  was  published 
in  1817,  and  was  Instantly  recognised  as  worthy  of 
Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley's  wife,  and  as,  in  lact^ 
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posseflfiinff  some  of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of 
both.  It  Is  formed  on  the  model  of  St  Leon,  but  the 
supernatural  power  of  that  romantic  visionary  pro- 
duces nothing  so  striking  or  awful  as  the  grand  con- 
ception of  'Frankenstein* — the  discovery  that  he 
can,  by  his  study  of  natural  philosophy,  create  a 
living  and  sentient  being.  The  hero,  like  Caleb 
Williams,  tells  his  own  story,  and  the  curiosity  it 
excites  is  equally  concentrated  and  intense.  A 
native  of  Geneva,  Frankenstein,  is  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  had 
previously  dabbled  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  the 
university  afforded  vastly  extended  facilities  for  pro- 
secuting his  abstruse  researches.  He  pores  over 
books  on  physiology,  makes  chemical  experiments, 
visits  even  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  and  the  dis- 
secting-room of  the  anatomist,  and  after  days  and 
nights  of  incredible  labour  and  fatigue,  he  succeeds 
in  discovering  the  cause  of  generation  and  life ;  nay 
more,  he  beoime  capable  of  bestowing  animation 
upon  lifeless  matter  I  Full  of  his  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, he  proceeds  to  create  a  man,  and  at  lengtli, 
after  innumerable  trials  and  revolting  experiments 
to  seize  and  infuse  the  principle  of  life  into  his  image 
of  day,  he  constructs  and  animates  a  gigantic  figure, 
eight  fbet  in  height  His  feelings  on  completing 
the  creation  of  this  monster  are  powerfully  de- 
•cribed:— 

*  It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November  that  I  be- 
held the  accomplishment  of  my  toils.  With  an 
anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  collected 
the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I  mieht  infuse 
a  spark  of  beine  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  my 
feet.  It  was  already  one  in  the  morning ;  the  rain 
pattered  dismally  against  the  panes,  and  my  candle 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
half'extinguiahed  light,  I  saw  the  dull  yellow  eye  of 
the  creature  open ;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  conrulsive 
motion  agitated  its  limbe. 

How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catastrophe, 
or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite 
pains  and  care  I  had  endeavoured  to  form  I  Him 
limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I  had  selected  hift 
features  as  beautiful.  Beautiful  I  Great  God!  His 
yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  muscles  and 
arteries  beneath ;  his  hair  was  of  a  lustrous  black,  and 
flowing ;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  but  these 
luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with 
his  watexy  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  duD«white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his 
shrirelled  complexion,  and  straight  black  lips. 

The  difierent  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  changeable 
as  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  I  had  worked  hard 
for  nearly  two  years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infusing 
life  into  an  inanimate  body.  For  this  I  had  depriTed 
myself  of  rest  and  health.  I  had  desired  it  with  an 
ardour  that  far  exceeded  moderation,  but  now  that  I 
had  finished,  the  beauty  of  the  draam  vanished,  and 
breathless  horror  and  disgust  filled  my  heart.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  aspect  of  the  being  I  had  created, 
I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  a  long  time 
traversing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  my 
mind  to  sleep.  At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the 
tumult  I  had  before  endured,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
the  bed  in  my  clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few 
moments  of  forgetfulness.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  I  slept 
indeed,  hut  I  was  disturbed  by  the  wildest  dreams. 
I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  bloom  of  health, 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt.  Delighted  and 
surprised,  I  embraced  her;  but  as  I  imprinted  the 
first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they  became  livid  with  the  hue 
of  death ;  her  features  appeared  to  change,  and  I 
thought  that  I  held  the  corpse  of  my  de^  mother  in 
my  arms ;  a  shroud  enveloped  her  form,  and  I  saw 
the  grave-worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  flannel. 


I  started  from  my  sleep  with  horror,  a  cold  dev 
covered  my  forehead,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  erexy 
limb  became  convulsed  when,  by  the  dim  and  jellov 
light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
window  shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch — the  miserable 
monster  whom  I  had  created.  He  held  up  the  curtain 
of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes,  if  eyes  they  may  be  called, 
were  fixed  on  me.  His  jaws  opened,  and  he  muttered 
some  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkled  his 
cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not  hear; 
one  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain  me, 
but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge 
in  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  in- 
habited, where  I  remained  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  walking  up  axfi  down  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
listening  attentively,  catching  and  fearing  each  sound 
as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  demo- 
niacal corpse  to  which  I  had  so  miserably  given  life. 

Oh !  no  mortal  could  support  the  horror  of  that 
countenance.  A  mummy  agiun  endued  with  uiima- 
tion  could  not  be  so  hideous  as  that  wretch.  I  had 
gazed  on  him  while  unfinished ;  he  was  ugly  then, 
but  when  those  muscles  and  joints  were  rendned 
capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  even 
Dante  could  not  have  conceived. 

I  passed  the  night  wretchedlv.  Sometimes  my 
pulse  beat  so  quickly  and  hardly  that  I  felt  the 
palpitation  of  every  artery ;  at  others  I  nearly  sank 
to  the  ground  through  languor  and  extreme  weakness. 
MingW  with  this  horror  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment; dreams  that  had  been  my  food  and 
pleasant  rest  for  so  long  a  space,  were  now  become  a 
hell  to  me,  and  the  change  was  so  rapid,  the  over- 
throw so  complete. 

Morning,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawned,  and 
discovered  to  my  sleepless  and  aching  eyes  the  churdi 
of  Ingolstadt,  its  white  steeple  and  clock,  which  in- 
dicated the  sixth  hour.  The  porter  opened  the  gates 
of  the  court  which  had  that  night  been  my  asylum, 
and  I  issued  into  the  streets,  pacing  them  with  quick 
steps,  as  if  I  sought  to  avoid  the  wretch  whom  I  feared 
every  turning  of  the  street  would  present  to  mv  view. 
I  did  not  dare  return  to  the  apartment  which  I  in- 
habited, but  felt  impelled  to  hurry  on,  although 
wetted  by  the  rain  which  poured  firom  a  black  and 
comfortless  sky. 

I  continued  walking  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
endeavouring,  by  bodily  exercise,  to  ease  the  load 
that  weighed  upon  my  mind.  I  traversed  the  streets 
without  any  clear  conception  of  where  I  waa,  or  what 
I  was  doing.  My  heart  palpitated  in  the  sickness  of 
fear,  and  1  hurried  on  with  irregular  steps,  not  daring 
to  look  about  me — 

Like  one  who  on  a  lonely  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  onoe  tamed  round,  walks  tm^ 

And  turns  no  more  his  hesd  i 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  cloee  behind  him  tread.* 

Continuing  thus,  I  came  at  length  oppoette  to  tba 
inn  at  which  the  various  diligences  and  carriages 
usually  stopped.  Here  I  paus^  I  knew  not  why, 
but  I  remained  some  minutes  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
a  coach  that  was  coming  towards  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  street.  As  it  drew  nearer,  I  observed  that 
it  was  the  Swiss  diligence ;  it  stopped  just  where  I 
was  standing,  and  on  the  door  being  opened,  I  per* 
ceived  Henry  Clerval,  who,  on  seeing  me,  instantly 
sprung  out.  **  My  dear  Frankenstein,^'  exclaimed  he^ 
'*  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I  how  fortunate  that  you 
should  be  here  at  the  very  moment  of  my  alighting!" 

Nothing  could  equal  my  delight  on  seeing  Clerrali 
his  presence  broufht  back  to  my  thoughts  my  father, 
Elizabeth,  and  all  those  scenes  of  h<une  so  dear  to  mj 


*  Coleridge's  *  Andent  lUrinar.' 
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when  we  sre  told  of  the  felf-edncation  of  the 
monster,  which  ie  diigmtingly  mmute  in  detail,  and 
absurd  in  conoeption;  and  when  we  consider  the 
improbability  of  his  being  able  to  commit  so  many 
crimes  in  diferent  ooontries,  oonsjMcuous  as  he  is  in 
fiirm,  with  impunity,  and  without  detection.  His 
malignity  of  disposition,  and  particularly  his  resent- 
ment towards  Frankenstein,  do  not  appear  unna- 
tural when  we  recollect  how  he  has  be^n  repelled 
from  society,  and  refused  a  companion  by  him  who 
could  alone  create  such  another.  In  his  wildest 
outbursts  we  partly  sympathise  with  him,  and  his 
lituation  seems  to  justify  his  crimes.  In  depicting 
the  internal  workings  of  the  mind  and  the  rarious 
phases  of  the  passions,  Mrs  Shelley  evinces  skill  and 
acutenesi.  Like  her  father,  she  excels  in  mental 
analysis  and  in  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the 
powerftil,  but  fails  in  the  management  of  her  fable 
where  probable  incidents  and  familiar  life  are  re- 
quired or  attempted. 

In  1823  BiCrs  Shelley  published  another  work  of 
Action,  Vu^per^af  or  tie  iLife  and  Adventures  of  Cku- 
trueciOf  Prmce  of  Lucca,  three  volumes.  The  time 
of  the  story  is  that  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibbelines.  She  is  also  the  au- 
tiior  of  a  norel  upon  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

[XOM.] 

It  is  said  that  in  love  we  idolize  the  object,  and 

{^lacing  him  apart,  and  selecting  him  from  his  fel- 
owi,  fiok  on  him  as  superior  in  nature  to  all  others. 
We  do  BO ;  but  eren  as  we  idolize  the  object  of  oar 
aflections,  do  we  idolize  onnelves :  if  we  separate  him 
from  bis  fellow  mortals,  so  do  we  separate  ourselyeii, 
and  glorying  in  belonging  to  him  alone,  feel  lifted 
above  all  other  sensations,  all  other  joys  and  griefs, 
to  one  hallowed  circle  from  which  all  but  his  idea  is 
banished :  we  walk  as  if  a  mist,  or  some  more  potent 
charm,  divided  us  from  all  but  him;  a  sanctified 
victim,  which  none  but  the  priest  set  apart  for  that 
office  could  touch  and  not  pollute,  enshrined  in  a 
doud  of  glory,  made  glorious  through  beauties  not  our 
OWUf 

BEY.  C.  B.  XATUUIN. 

The  BiY.  C.  B.  Maturik,  the  poetical  and  eccen- 
tric curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  came  forward  in, 
1807  aa  an  imitator  of  the  terrific  and  gloomy  style 
of  novel  writing,  of  which  Monk  Lewis  was  the 
modem  master.  Its  higher  mysteries  were  known 
only  to  Mrs  Raddifle.  The  date  of  that  style,  as 
Maturin  afterwards  confessed,  was  out  when  he  was 
a  boy,  an^  he  had  not  powers  to  revive  it  His 
yoathflu  production  was  entitled  Fatal  Bevenge,  or 
the  Familu  of  Montorio,  The  first  part  of  this  title 
waa  the  invention  of  the  publisher,  and  it  proved  a 
good  bookseJling  appellation,  for  the  novel  was  in 
nigh  favour  in  the  circulating  libraries.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  work  of  genius — full  of  imagination 
and  energetic  language,  though  both  are  sometimes 
carried  to  extravagance  or  bombast  There  was, 
however,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  *  originality 
in  the  conception,  hideous  as  it  was,  of  the  hero 
employing  against  the  brother  who  had  deceived 
him  &e  agency  of  that  brother's  own  sons,  whom 
he  persuades  to  parricide,  by  working  on  their 
visionary  fears,  and  by  the  doctrines  5  fatalism; 
and  then,  when  the  deed  is  done,  discovering  that 
the  victims  whom  he  had  reasoned  and  persecuted 
into  crime  were  his  own  children!'  The  author 
made  abundant  use  of  supernatural  machinery,  or 
at  least  what  appears  to  be  such,  until  the  unra- 
velling of  the  plot  discloses  that  the  whole  has  b^n 
•Acted,  like  the  mysteries  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho^ 


by  natural  causes.  Ciicnmitanee  has  been  tstyki 
*  an  nnspiritual  god,'  and  he  seldom  appears  to  kaa 
advantage  than  in  the  jiktta  of  Mr  Maturin.  Be- 
tween 1807  and  1820  our  anthoir  published  a  ddis- 
her  of  works  of  romantic  fiction — The  Mihim 
Oiief;  The  Wild  Irish  B09;  Women,  or  Pov  rt 
Contre;  and  Mdmoth  the  Wanderer — all  works  in 
three  or  four  volumes  each.  *  Women*  was  well 
received  bv  the  public,  but  none  of  its  predecesson« 
as  the  author  himself  states,  ever  readied  a  second 
edition.  In  'Women'  he  aimed  at  depicting  resl 
life  and  manners,  and  we  have  acme  pictures  of 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  an  Irish  Meg  Merrflees,  aod 
an  Irish  hero,  De  Courcy,  whose  character  is  nuuk 
up  of  contradictions  and  improbabilities.  Two  female 
characters,  Eva  Wentworth  and  Zaira,  a  brUliuit 
Italian  (who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  mother 
of  Eva),  are  drawn  with  delicacy  and  fine  effect 
The  former  is  educated  in  strict  seclusion,  sod  is 
purity  itself.  De  Courcy  is  in  love  with  both,  sod 
both  are  blighted  by  his  inoonatancy.  Eva  diet 
calmly  and  tranquillv,  devated  by  religious  hope. 
Zaira  meditates  suicidEe,  but  desists  from  &e  attempt, 
and  lives  on,  as  if  spell-bound  to  the  death-place  of 
her  daughter  and  lover.  De  Courcy  perishes  of 
remorse.  These  scenes  of  deep  passion  and  patboi 
are  coloured  with  the  lights  of  poetry  aod  genial 
Indeed  the  gradual  decay  of  Eva  is  the  happiest  of 
all  Mr  Maturin's  delineations,  and  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  The  umple  truthfulness  of  the  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  in  passages  like  the  following:— 

'  Tlie  weather  was  unusually  fine,  though  it  was 
September,  and  the  evenings  mild  and  beauti/hL 
Eva  passed  them  almost  ent&dy  in  the  garden.  Sbe 
had  always  loved  the  fading  light  and  ddicious  tints 
of  an  evening  sky,  and  now  they  were  endeared  by 
that  which  endears  even  indifferent  things— an  in- 
ternal consciousness  that  we  have  not  long  to  behdd 
tliem.    Mrs  Wentworth  remonstrated  against  this 
indulgence,  and  mentioned  it  to  the  physician ;  bat 
he  **  answered  neglectingly ;"   said  anything  thit 
amused  her  mind  could  do  her  no  harm,  &c.    Theo 
Mrs  Wentworth  began  to  feel  there  waa  no  hope ; 
and  Eva  was  suffered  to  muse  life  away  unmolested. 
To  the  garden  every  evening  she  went^  and  brought 
her  library  with  her ;  it  consisted  of  but  three  books 
—the  Bible,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  aod  BUdr's 
Grave.    One  evening  the  unusual  teauty  of  the  sky 
made  her  involuntarilv  drop  her  book.    She  gazed 
upward,  and  felt  as  if  a  book  was  open  in  beaTeo, 
where  all  the  lovely  and  varying  phenomeDa  pre- 
sented in  living  characters  to  her  view  the  name  d 
the  Divinity.    There  was  a  solemn  congeniality  be- 
tween her  feelings  of  her  own  state  and  the  view  of 
the  declining  day-— the  parting  light  and  the  sp-  | 
proaching  darkness.      The  glow   of  the  western  I 
heaven  was  still  resplendent  and  gloriofos ;  a  little  , 
above,  the  blending  nues  of  orange  and  asue  wen  1 
softening  into  a  m^ow  and  indefinite  light;  and  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  a  delicioua  Uue  darkness 
invited  the  eye  to  repose  in  luxurious  dimness:  one 
star  alone  showed  ite  trembling  head— another  and  1 
another,  like  infant  births  of  light;  and  in  the  dark 
east  the  half  moon,  like  a  bark  of  pearl,  csoe  od 
through  the  deep  still  ocean  of  hmven.    Eva  gtzed 
on ;  some  tears  came  to  her  eyes ;  they  were  a  luziuy. 
Suddenly  she  felt  as  if  she  were  quite  well ;  a  ^^ 
like  that  of  health  pervaded  her  whole  frame— one 
of  those  indescribable  sensations  that  seem  to  assure 
us  of  safety,  while,  in  fact^  they  are  announcing  dis- 
solution.   She  imagined  herself  suddoily  restored  to 
health  and  to  happiness.    She  saw  De  Courcy  oDce 
more,  as  in  their  early  hours  of  love,  when  bis  (M 
was  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel; 
thought  after  thought  came  back  on  her  heart  like 
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compared  with  the  dnunas  of  Shakspeare,  as  pre- 
senting an  endless  variety  of  original  characters, 
•oenes,  historical  situations,  and  adyentures.    They 


/^ 


H- 


are  marked  by  the  same  unirersal  and  genial  sym- 
pathies, allied  to  every  form  of  humanity,  and  free 
from  idl  selfish  egotism  or  moral  obliquity.  In 
painting  historical  personages  or  events,  these  two 
great  masters  evinced  a  kindred  taste,  and  not  dis- 
similar powers.  The  highest  intellectual  traits  and 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  were,  it  is  true,  not  ap- 
proached by  Scott :  the  dramatist  looked  inwardly 
upon  man  and  nature  with  a  more  profound  and 
searching  philosophy.  He  could  effect  more  with 
his  five  acts  than  Scott  with  his  three  volumes. 
The  novelist  only  pictured  to  the  eye  what  his  great 
prototype  stamped  on  the  heart  and  feelings.  Tet 
both  were  great  moral  teachers,  without  seeming  to 
teach.  They  were  brothers  in  character  and  in  ge- 
nius, and  they  poured  out  their  imaginative  treasures 
with  a  calm  easy  strength  and  conscious  mastery, 
of  which  the  world  has  seen  no  other  examples. 

So  early  as  1805,  before  his  great  poems  were 
nroduced,  Scott  had  entered  on  the  composition  of 
naverlejf^  the  first  of  his  illustrious  progeny  of  tales. 
He  wrote  about  seven  chapters,  evidently  taking 
Fielding,  in  his  grave  descriptive  and  ironical  vein, 
for  his  model;  but,  getting  dissatisfied  with  his 
attempt,  he  Uirew  it  aside.  Eight  years  afterwards 
he  met  accidentally  with  the  fragment,  and  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  story.*  In  the  interval  between 
the  commencement  of  the  novel  in  1805  and  its 
resumption  in  1813,  Scott  had  acquired  greater 
freedom  and  self-reliance  as  an  author.  In  Mar- 
mion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lcike  he  had  struck 
out  a  path  for  himself,  and  the  latter  jwrtion  of 
*  Waverley'  partook  of  the  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
A  large  part  of  its  materials  resembles  those  em- 
ployed in  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake' — Highland  feudal- 
ism, military  bravery  and  devotion,  and  the  most 
easy  and  exquisite  description  of  natural  scenery. 
He  added  also  a  fine  vein  of  humour,  chaste  yet 
ripened,  and  peculiarly  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
uniting  history  with  fiction,  that  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  strength.  His 
g>rtrait  of  Charles  Edward,  the  noble  old  Baron  of 
radwardine,  the  simple  faithful  clansman  Evan 
Dhu,  and  the  poor  fool  Davie  Gellatley,  with  his 
fragments  of  song  and  scattered  gleams  of  fancy  and 
sensibility,  were  new  triumphs  of  the  author.    The 

etetry  had  projected  shadows  and  outlines  of  the 
ighland  chief,  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the 
court,  and  the  agitation  of  the  camp  and  battle-field; 
but  the  humorous  contrasts,  homely  observation, 
and  pathos,  displayed  in  *  Waverley,'  disclosed  far 
deeper  observation  and  more  originid  powers.  The 
work  was  published  in  July  1814.  Scott  did  not 
prefix  his  name  to  it,  afraid  that  he  might  compro- 
mise his  poetical  reputation  by  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment in  a  new  style  (particularly  by  his  copious  use 
of  Scottish  terms  and  expressions);  but  the  un- 
mingled  applause  with  which  the  tale  was  received 
was,  he  says,  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden 
treasure, '  not  less  gratifying  than  if  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  his  own.'  Henceforward  Scott  resolved, 

*  He  had  put  the  ohapten  aside,  as  he  tells  us,  in  a  writing- 
desk  wherein  he  used  to  keep  flshing-tackle.  The  desk— a 
•ubstantial  old  mahogany  cabinet— and  part  of  the  fishing- 
tackle  are  now  in  the  poaseesion  of  Scott's  fHend,  Mr  William 
Laidlaw,  at  ConUn,  in  Roas-shira. 


as  a  novelist,  to  preserve  his  mask,  desiroiis  to  ob- 
viate all  personal  discussions  respecting  his  ovo 
productions,  and  aware  also  of  the  interest  and  cari- 
osity which  his  secrecy  would  impart  to  his  subse- 
quent productions. 

In  February  1 8 1 5 — seven  noonths  after  •  Wavwicy* 
— Scott  published  his  second  novel,  Gmy  Jfaxmerimg, 
It  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  aboat  Christmas, 
and  marks  of  haste  are  visible  in  the  ooostmctioo 
of  the  plot  and  development  of  incidents.  Yet  what 
length  of  time  or  patience  in  revision  ooald  hare 
added  to  the  charm  or  hilarity  of  such  portraits  as 
that  of  Dandy  Dinmont,  or  the  shrewd  and  witty 
Counsellor  Pleydell — the  finished,  desperate,  sea- 
beaten  villany  of  Hatteraick — the  simple  aocouth 
devotion  of  that  gentlest  of  pedants,  poor  Dominie 
Sampson — or  the  wild  savage  virtiies  and  crazed 
superstition  of  the  gipsy-dweller  in  Demdeugh? 
The  astrological  agency  and  predictions  so  marvel- 
lously fulfilled  are  undoubtedly  excrescences  on  the 
story,  though  suited  to  a  winter's  tale  in  Scotland. 
The  love  scenes  and  female  characters,  and  even 
Mannering  himself,  seem  also  allied  to  the  Minerra 
Press  family,  but  the  Scotch  characters  are  all  ad- 
mirably filled  up  There  is  also  a  captivating 
youthful  feeling  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the 
wanderings  and  dangers  of  Bertram,  and  the  events, 
improbable  as  tlicy  appear,  whidi  restore  him  to 
his  patrimony ;  while  the  gradual  decay  and  death 
of  the  old  Laird  of  EUangowan — carried  out  to  the 
green  as  his  castle  and  effects  are  in  the  hmnds  oi 
the  auctioneer— are  inexpressibly  touching  and  na» 
tural.  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  throogh- 
out  with  dramatic  skill  and  effect. 

In  May  1816  came  forth  The  Antiquary,  leas  ro- 
mantic and  bustling  in  incidents  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  but  infinitely  richer  in  character,  dia- 
logue, and  humour.    In  this  work  Scott  disfUayed 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks   of  Scottish   life.      He   confined    his    story 
chiefly  to  a  small  fishing  town  and  one  or  two 
country  mansions.    His  hero  is  a  testy  cAd   Whig 
laird  and  bachelor,  and  his  dramatie  perwtue   are 
little  better  than  this  retired  humorist — the  family 
of  a  poor  fisherman — a  blue-gown  mendicant — an 
old  barber — and  a  few  other  humble  *  landward  and 
burrows  town'  characters.    Tlie  sentimental  Jjord. 
Glenallan,  and  the  pompous  Sir  ArUiur  Wardoor, 
with  Lovel  the  unknown,  and  the  fiery   Hector 
M*Intyre  (the  latter  a  genuine  Celtic  portraitX  are 
necessary  to  the  plot  and  action  of  the  piece,  but 
they  constitute  only  a  small  degree  of  the  rei^der's 
pleasure  or  the  author's  fame.    These  rest  cm  the 
inimitable  delineation  of  Oldbuck,  that  model  of 
black-letter  and  Roman-camp  antiquaries,  whose 
oddities  and  conversation  are  rich  and  racy  as  any 
of  the  old  crusted  port  that  John  of  the  Gimel 
might  have  held  in  his  monastic  cellars— on  the 
restless,  garrulous,  kind-liearted  gaberlunzte,   Edie 
Ochiltree,  who  delighted  to  daamder  down  the  bum- 
sides  and  green  shaws — on  the  cottage  of  the  Muckle- 
backets,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Steenie — and 
on  that  scene  of  storm  and  tempest  by  the  sea- aide, 
which  is  described  with  such  vivid  reality  and  ap- 
palling magnificence.    The  amount  of  corious  read- 
ing, knowledge   of  local  history  and  antiquities, 
power  of  description,  and  breadth  of  bumoor  in  the 
*  Antiquary,'  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
authoi^s  novels.    If  Cervantes  and  Fielding  really 
excelled  Scott  in  the  novel  (he  is  unapproached  in 
romance),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  'Anti- 
quary' ranks  only  second  to  Don  Quixote  and  Tom 
Jones.    In  none  of  his  works  has  Scott  shown 
greater  ix>wer  in  developing  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling  and  character,  or  greater  felicity  of  phnM 
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anil  illdstration.  A  health j  moral  tone  also  per- 
vades the  whole — a  clear  and  bracing  atmosphere 
of  real  life ;  and  what  more  striking  lesson  in  i)rac- 
tical  benevolence  was  ever  inculcated  than  those 
words  of  the  rough  old  fisherman,  ejaculated  while 
be  was  mending  his  boat  after  returning  from  his 
•on*B  funeral — *  What  would  you  ha%'e  me  do,  unless 
I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve  because  one  is 
drowned?  It's  weel  wi*  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in 
the  house  wi*  handkcrchers  at  your  een,  when  ye 
lose  a  freend,  but  the  like  of  us  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my 
hammer.* 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Scott  was  ready 
with  two  other  novels.  The  Black  Dwarfs  and  Old 
Mortality.  These  formed  the  first  series  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  and  were  represente<l,  by  a  somewhat 
forced  and  clumsy  prologue,  as  the  composition  of 
a  certain  Mr  Peter  Pattieson,  assistant-teacher  at 
Gandercleuch,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his 
pedagogue  superior,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  The 
new  disguise  (to  heighten  which  a  different  pub- 
lisher had  been  selected  for  the  tales)  was  as  un- 
availing as  it  was  superfluous.  Tlie  nniversjd  voice 
assign^  the  works  to  the  author  of  'Wavcrley,'  and 
the  second  of  the  collection,  *  ( )ld  Mortality,*  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  jKjrformances. 
It  was  another  foray  into  the  regions  of  history 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  spoil 
Happy  as  he  had  been  in  depicting  the  era  of  the 
Forty-five,  he  shone  still  more  in  the  gloomy  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Covenanters.  *  To  repro- 
duce a  departed  age,'  says  Mr  Ix)ckhart,  *  with  such 
minute  and  life-like  accuracy  as  this  talc  exhibits, 
demanded  a  far  more  energetic  sympathy  of  imagi- 
nation than  had  been  calletl  for  in  any  effort  of  his 
serious  verse.  It  is  indeeti  most  curiously  instruc- 
tive for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  llound- 
heads  of  Kokeby  with  the  Blue-bonnets  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. For  the  rest,  the  story  is  framed  with  a 
deeper  skill  than  any  of  the  preceding  novels ;  the 
canvass  is  a  broader  one ;  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted and  projected  with  a  power  and  felicity 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  master  ever  sur- 
passed ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Covenanters,  it 
is  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of 
chivalry  ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions 
than  he  has  lavished  on  the  reanimation  of  their 
stem  and  solemn  enthusiasm.  This  work  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  Mannion  of  his  novels.' 
He  never  surpassed  it  either  for  force  or  variety  of 
character,  or  in  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  the 
train  of  events  described.  The  contrasts  are  also 
managed  with  consummate  art  In  the  early  scenes 
Morton  (the  best  of  all  his  young  heroes)  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  fanatical  and  gloomy  BiirK*y,  and  the 
change  effected  in  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
youth  by  the  changing  current  of  events,  is  traced 
with  perfect  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  two  classes  of  actors — the  brave  and  dissolute 
cavaliers,  and  the  resolute  oppresseii  Covenanters — 
are  not  only  drawn  in  their  strong  distinguishing 
features  in  lx)ld  relief,  but  are  sepuratetl  from  each 
other  by  individual  traits  and  pe(!uliarities,  the  re- 
sult of  native  or  acquired  habits.  The  intermingling 
of  domestic  scenes  and  low  rustic  humour  with  the 
stormy  events  of  the  warlike  struggle,  gives  vast 
additional  effect  to  the  sterner  passages  of  the  tale, 
and  to  the  prominence  of  its  principal  ac.tors.  How 
admirably,  for  example,  is  the  reader  prepared,  by 
contrast,  to  apftreciate  that  terrible  encounter  with 
Burley  in  his  rocky  fastness,  by  the  ])revious  de- 
scription of  the  blind  and  age<l  widow,  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  and  who  dwelt  alone, 


*like  the  widow  of  Zarephath,'  in  her  poor  and 
solitary  cottage!  The  dejection  and  anxiety  of 
Morton  on  his  return  from  Holland  are  no  less 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scene  of  rural  peace 
and  comfort  which  he  witnesses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  where  Cuddie  Headrigg's  cottage  sends  up 
its  thin  blue  smoke  among  the  trees,  *  showing  that 
the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
ready,'  and  his  little  daughter  fetches  water  in  a 
pitcher  from  the  fountain  at  the  root  of  an  old  oak- 
tree  !  The  humanity  of  Scott  is  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstance  of  the  pathetic  verses, 
wrapping  a  lock  of  hair,  which  are  found  on  the  slain 
body  of  Bothwell — as  to  show  that  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dissolute  characters  some  portion  of  our 
higher  nature  still  lingers  to  attest  its  divine  origin. 
In  the  same  sympathetic  and  relenting  spirit.  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  in  *Guy  Mannering,'  is  r^eemed  from 
utter  sordidncss  and  villany  by  his  one  virtue  of 
integrity  to  his  employers.  *  I  was  always  faithful 
to  my  ship-owners — always  accounted  for  cargo  to 
the  last  stiver.'  The  image  of  God  is  never  wholly 
blotted  out  of  the  human  mind. 

The  year  1818  witnessed  two  other  coinages  fVom 
the  Waverley  mint,  7^6  Uoy  and  The  Heart  of  Mid' 
Lothian^  the  latter  forming  a  second  scries  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord.  The  first  of  these  works 
revived  the  public  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  'Lady 
of  the  Lake'  and  *  Waverley,'  with  respect  to  High- 
land scenery  and  manners.  The  sketches  in  the 
novel  are  bold  and  striking — hit  oflf  with  the  careless 
freedom  of  a  master,  and  possessing  perhaps  more 
witchery  of  romantic  interest  than  elaborate  and 
flnislied  pictures.  The  character  of  Bailie  Nicol 
Jar  vie  was  one  of  the  author's  happiest  conceptions, 
and  the  idea  of  carrying  him  to  the  wild  rugged 
mountains,  among  outlaws  and  desperadoes — at  the 
same  time  that  he  retained  a  keen  relish  of  the 
comforts  of  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate — completed  the 
ludicrous  eflcct  of  the  picture.  None  of  Scott's 
novels  was  more  popular  than  *  Rob  Roy,*  yet,  as  a 
story,  it  is  the  most  ill-concocted  and  defective  of 
the  whole  series.  Its  success  was  owing  to  its 
characters  alone.  Among  these,  however,  cannot 
1)6  reckoned  its  nominal  hero,  Osbaldiston,  who,  like 
Waverley,  is  merely  a  walking  gentleman.  Scott's 
heroes,  as  agents  in  the  j>iece,  are  generally  inferior 
to  his  heroines.  The  *  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian*  is  as 
essentially  national  in  spirit,  language,  and  actors, 
as  •  Rob  Uoy,'  but  it  is  the  nationality  of  the  Low- 
lands. No  other  author  but  Scott  (Gait,  his  best 
imitator  in  this  department,  would  have  failed) 
could  have  dwelt  so  long  and  with  such  circum- 
stantial minuteness  on  the  daily  life  and  occur- 
rences of  a  family  like  that  of  Davie  Deans,  the 
cowfeeder,  without  disgusting  his  high-bred  readers 
with  what  must  have  seemed  vulgar  and  uninterest- 
ing.   Like  Burns,  he  made  *  rustic  life  and  poverty' 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Duchesses,  in  their  halls  and  saloons,  traced  with 
interest  and  delight  the  pages  that  recorded  the 
])ious  firmness  and  humble  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  her  unfortunate 
sister ;  and  who  shall  say  that  in  thus  uniting  difiTe- 
rent  ranks  in  one  bond  of  fellow-feeling,  and  exhibit- 
ing to  the  high  and  wealthy  the  virtues  that  often 
dwell  with  the  lowly  and  obscure,  Scott  was  not 
fulfilling  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  missions 
upon  earth  ? 

A  story  of  still  more  sustained  and  overwhelming 
pathos  is  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  published  in 
1819  in  conjunction  with  The  Legend  of  Montrost, 
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and  tK)th  fonning  a  third  aeries  of  Talei  of  My 
liandlord.  The  Bride  is  one  of  the  most  flni«hed 
of  Scott's  tales,  presenting  a  unity  and  entireness 
of  plot  and  action,  as  if  the  whole  were  bound  to- 
gethcr  by  that  dreadftil  destiny  which  hangs  over 
the  principal  actors,  and  impels  them  irresistibly 
to  destruction.  *  In  this  tale,'  says  Macaulay,  *  above 
other  modern  productions,  we  see  embodied  the  dark 
spirit  of  fatalism — that  spirit  which  breathes  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians  when  they  traced 
the  persecuting  Tengeanoe  of  Destiny  against  the 
houses  of  Laius  and  of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was 
for  a  while  worn  unconsciously  by  him  who  showed 
to  us  Macbeth :  and  here  again,  in  the  deepening 
gloom  of  this  tragic  tale,  we  feel  the  oppressire 
influence  of  this  invisible  power.  From  the  time 
we  hear  the  prophetic  rhymes,  the  spell  has  begun 
its  work,  and  the  clouds  of  misfortune  blacken  round 
us ;  and  the  fated  course  moves  solemnly  onward, 
irresistible  and  unerring  as  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  soon  to  end  in  a  night  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  other  tale  in  which  not  doubt,  but  certainty,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  our  interest'  If  Shakspeare 
was  unconscious  of  the  classic  fatalism  he  depicted 
with  such  unrivalled  power,  Scott  was  probably  as 
ignorant  of  any  such  premeditation  and  design. 
Both  followed  the  received  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  novelist,  we  know,  composed  his  work 
in  intervals  of  such  acute  suffering,  allayed  only  by 
the  most  violent  remedies,  that  on  his  recovery, 
after  the  novel  had  been  printed,  he  recollected 
nothing  but  the  mere  outline  of  his  story,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  fh>m  his  youth.  He 
had  entirely  forgot  what  he  dictated  from  his  sick- 
bed. The  main  incident,  however,  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  this  we  must  impute  the  grand  simplicity 
and  seeming  completeness  of  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable.  The  character  of  the  old  butler, 
Caleb  Balderston,  has  been  condemned  as  a  ridicu- 
lous and  incongruous  exaggeration.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  materially  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  tale,  by  that  force  of 
contrast  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  Scott's 
highest  attributes  as  a  novelist  There  is,  however, 
too  much  of  the  butler,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  mere  tricks  of  farce.  As  Shakspeare  descended 
to  quibbles  and  conceits,  Scott  loved  to  harp  upon 
certain  phrases — as  in  Dominie  Sampson,  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  the  dowager  lady  of  Tullietudlem 
— and  to  make  his  lower  characters  indulge  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  those  of  old  Caleb  and  Edie  Ochil- 
tree. The  proverbs  of  Sancho,  in  Don  Quixote, 
may  be  thought  to  come  under  the  same  class  of 
inferior  resources,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  copied 
by  the  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  and  originality ; 
but  Sancho's  sayings  are  too  rich  and  apposite  to  be 
felt  as  mere  surplusage.  The  *  Legend  of  Montrose' 
is  a  brief  imperfect  historical  novel,  yet  contains 
one  of  the  author's  most  livelv  and  amusing  cha- 
racters, worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Bailie  Jarvie ; 
namely,  the  redoubted  Hitt-master,  Dugald  Dalgetty. 
The  union  of  the  aoldado  vrith  the  pedantic  student 
of  Mareschal  college  is  a  conception  as  original  as 
the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne. 

The  historical  romance  of  Ivanhoe  appeared  in 
1820.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  pure 
romances,  indeed  the  most  splendid  in  any  litera- 
ture. The  scene  being  laid  in  England,  and  in  the 
England  of  Richard  L,  the  author  had  to  draw 
largely  on  his  fancy  and  invention,  and  was  debarred 
those  attractive  auxiliaries  of  every-day  life,  speech, 
and  manners,  which  had  lent  such  a  charm  to  his 
Scottish  novels.  Here  we  had  the  remoteness  of 
antiquity,  the  old  Saxon  halls  and  feasts,  the  resusci- 


tation of  chivalry  in  all  its  pomp  «uid  pictoiesqiie- 
ncss,  the  realisation  of  our  boyish  dreams  tboot 
Coeur-de-lion,  Bobin  Hood,  and  Sherwood  Fonst, 
with  its  grassy  glades,  and  sylvan  sports,  and  iis- 
penetrable  foliage.  We  were  presented  with  a  scrief 
of  the  most  splendid  pictures,  the  canvass  cnnrded 
with  life  and  action — with   the   dark  shades  d 
cruelty,  vice,  and  treason,  and  ^e  brightoess  of 
heroic  courage,  dauntless  fortitude,  and  unoornipted 
faith  and  purity.    The  thrilling  interest  of  the  story 
is  another  of  the  merits  of  *  Ivanhoe' — the  iocidenti 
all  help  on  the  narrative,  as  well  as  illustrate  sodeot 
manners.    In  the  ball  of  Cedric,  at  the  toarnamait 
or  siege,  we  never  cease  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 
Rowena  and  the  Disinherited  Elnight ;  and  the  steps 
of  the  gentle  Rebecca— the  meek  yet  high-soskd 
Jewess — ^are  traced  with  stlU  deeper  and  hi^ier  feel* 
ing.*    The  whole  is  a  grand  picturesque  pagesst) 
yet  fhll  of  a  gentle  nobleness  and  proud  simplidtj. 
The  next  works  of  Scott  were  of  a  tamer  cast, 
though  his  foot  was  on  Scottish  ground.   I%«  Mmat' 
lay  and  Abbot,  both  published  in  1820,  are  defectiTe 
in  plot,  and  the  first  disfigured  by  absurd  luper- 
natural  machinery.    The  character  of  Queen  Maiy 
in  the  '  Abbot'  is,  however,  a  correct  and  beantifol 
historical  portrait,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tweed — haunted  ^ens  and  woods~ii 
described  with  the  author's  aocustomed  felicity.   A 
counterpart   to   Queen   Mary,   still    more   faighlv 
finished,  was  soon  i^orded  in  the  delineation  o(  bei 
great  rival,  Elizabeth,  in  the  romance  of  Keaibvortk 
This  work   appeared  in  January   1821,   and  ws$ 
ranked  next  to  *  Ivanhoe.'    There  was  a  profusion 
of  rich  picturesque  scenes  and  objects,  dramatic 
situations,  and  a  well-arranged,  involved,  yet  inl^ 
resting  plot    None  of  the  plots  in  the  Warerley 
novels  are  without  blemish.  *  None,'  as  Mr  Maaiulsy 
remarks, '  have  that  completeness  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones: 
there  is  always  either  an  improbability,  or  a  forced 
expedient,  or  an  incongruous  incident  or  an  un- 
pleasant break,  or  too  much  intricacy,  or  a  hurried 
conclusion ;  they  are  usually  languid  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  abrupt  in  the  ckwe;   too^^ly 
opened,  and  too  hastilv  summed  up.'   The  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  the  delineations,  the  variety  of  scenes,  sod 
the  interest  of  particular  passages  bearing  upon  tbe 
principal  diaracters,  blind  the  reader  to  these  de- 
fects, at  least  on  a  first  perusal     This  wss  emi- 
nently the  case  with  *  Kenilworth ;'  nor  did  this 
romance,  amidst  all  its  courtly  gaieties,  ambitloQ, 
and  splendour,  fail  to  touch  the  heart :  tbe  fate  or 
Amy  Bobsart  has  perhaps  drawn  as  many  tears  as 
the  story  of  Rebecca.    The  ckM  of  the  same  j-esr 
witnessed  another  romantic,  /though  less  powcrtui 
tale— The  Pirate,    In  this  wlork  Scott  painted  the 
wild  sea  scenery  of  Sbetlandi  and  gave  a  beautiful 
copy  of  primitive  manners  in  \thc  person  and  bouse- 
hold  of  the  old  Udaller,  Magrjus  Troil,  and  his  fair 
daughters  Minna   and    Breiida.      The  Istter  "^ 
flowers  too  delicate  for  sue 
clime,  but  they  are  creationsj 
are  exquisitelv  discriminat 
characters.    The  novel  alt 
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_  csM  and  stonuy 
great  loveliness,  aud 
in  their  indiTidual 
opened  a  new 


*  Rebecca  was  oonslderad  by 
public,  to  bo  his  flncst  femalo  o! 
part  of  tbe  novel  was  dictated, 
which  Sir  Walter  evinced  in  fiU 
make  something  of  my  Jewess,' 
uniumal  exultation.     ■  You 
*  and  I  cannot  help  saying  thai 
good,  Sir  Walter,  by  such  sweet 
people  now  will  never  bear  to  Ic 
that  used  to  be  In  the  cirouiati 
filled  with  toar& 


;  biauilf ,  aa  wdl  •>  ^T  t^ 
MrLaidtow.tovhca 
Iks  of  the  strong  biteitsi 
op  bta  oatline^  *^*^^ 
Cidhecaie  dayinauneoi 

Indeed.'  replied  bi«  fna^f 
you  are  doing  aa  vcfMfBt* 
1  noble  talrs,  for  the  y««5 
at  thevOe  \nAtt«>^ 
lOinutea.'   8irWslttnre*«» 
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sailed  in  the  same  packet  Gait  resided  some  time 
in  Sicily,  then  repaired  to  Malta,  and  aflerirards 
proceeded  to  Greece,  where  he  again  met  with 
Bjron,  and  also  had  an  interview  with  All  Pacha. 
After  rambling  for  some  time  among  tlie  classic 
scenes  of  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
thence  to  Nicomedia,  and  northwards  to  Kirpe,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Some  commercial 
speculations,  as  to  the  practicability  of  landing  Bri- 
tish goods  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, prompted  these  unusual  wanderings.  At  one 
time,  when  detained  by  quarantine,  G^t  wrote  or 
sketched  out  six  dramas,  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume,  constituting,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  *the  worst  tragedies  ever  seen.' 
On  his  return  he  published  his  VmfOffea  and  Travels, 
and  Letters  from  the  Levant^  which  were  well  received. 
He  next  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  to  conduct  a  commer- 
cial business  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
there,  but  the  design  was  defeated  by  the  success  of 
the  Duke  (^  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  He  ex- 
plored France  to  see  if  an  opening  could  be  found 
there,  but  no  prospect  appeared,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  contributed  some  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  New  British  Tlicatre.  One  of  these.  The  Appeal, 
was  brought  out  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  1818, 
and  performed  four  nights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  having 
written  an  epilogue  for  the  play.  He  now  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  writing 
in  the  periodical  works,  and  residing  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  more  elaborate  compositions  may  be 
mentioned  a  Life  of  Benjamin  West,  the  artist.  His- 
torical Pictures,  The  Wandering  Jcw^  and  The  Earth- 
quake,  a  novel  in  three  volumes.  He  wrote  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  1820,  The  Ayrshire  Le- 
aatees,  a  series  of  letters  containing  an  amusing 
Scottish  narrative.  His  next  work  was  *  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  (1821),  which  instantly  became 
popular.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Annals 
nad  been  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  anterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  publishers  of  those  works, 
with  the  assurance,  that  a  novel  or  work  of  fiction 
entirely  Scottish  would  not  take  with  the  public! 
Mr  Gait  went  on  with  his  usual  ardour  in  the  com- 
position of  Scotch  novels.  He  had  now  found  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  The  Entail, 
The  Steam-Boat,  and  The  Provost,  were  succes- 
sively published — the  two  first  with  decided  success. 
These  were  followed  at  no  long  intervals  by  Ringan 
Gilhaize,  a  story  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters;  by 
The  Spacwife,  a  tale  of  the  times  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land; and  Bothelan,  a  novel  partly  historical,  founded 
on  tiie  work  by  Barnes  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
Edward  L  Mr  Gait  also  published  anonymously,  in 
1824,  an  interesting  imaginative  little  tale.  The  Omen, 
which  was  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  In  fertility,  Gidt  was  only  sur-  I 
gassed  by  ^ott ;  and  perhaps  no  other  author  could 
ave  written  an  equal  number  of  works  of  fiction, 
varied  in  style  and  manner,  within  the  same  limited 
period.  His  genius  was  unequal,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  but  the  vigour  and  copiousness 
of  his  mind  were  certainly  remarkable.  His  friendly 
biographer,  Dr  Molr  of  Musselburgh,  says  justly, 
that  the  *  great  drawback  to  Mr  Gait's  prosperity 
and  happiness  was  the  multitude  of  his  resources, 
and  from  his  being  equally  fitted  for  a  student  and 
man  of  the  world.  As  the  old  proverb  hath  it,  **  the 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  fog;"  so  in  the  transition 
from  one  occupation  and  employment  to  another,  he 
expended  those  powers  which,  if  long  concentrated 
on  any  particular  object*  must  have  produced  great 


results.'*    Wo  next  find  Mr  Gait  engaged  in  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  the  Caoayda  Com- 
pany, which  involved  him  in  a  long  labyrinth  ci 
troubles,  vexation,  and  embarrassment.     White  the 
preliminary  controversy  was  pending  between  the 
commissioners  of  this  company,  the  Canad«  ^ergTt 
and  the  colonial  office,  previous  to  his  departure  &r 
the  scene  of  his  new  operations  Gait  composed  his 
novel.   The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  also  descriptive  <d 
Scottish  life.    He  set  out  for  America  in  18S6,  bis 
mission  being  limited  to  inquir>',  for  accoroplishing 
which  eight   months  were  allowed.      His    daties, 
however,  were  increased,  and  his  stay  prolooged,  l^ 
the  numerous  offers  to  purchase  lots  of  land,  and  ibr 
determining  on  the  system  of  management  to  be 
pursued  by  the  company.    A  million  of  capital  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  management    On  the  23d  of 
April,  St  George's  day,  1827,  Mr  Gtalt  proceeded  to 
found  the  town  of  Guelph,  in  the  upper  proTince  of 
Canada,  which  he  did  with  due  ceremony.     The  dte 
selected  for  the  town  having  been  pointed  out,  *  a 
large  maple  tree,'  he  says,  *  waa  chosen ;  on  which, 
taking  an  axe  from  one  of  tlie  woodmen,  I  stn^k 
the  first  stroke.    To  me,  at  least,  the  moment  was 
impressive ;  and  the  silence  of  the  woods  that  echoed 
to  the  sound  was  as  the  sigh  of  the  solemn  genius 
of  the  wilderness  departing  for  ever.'  The  city  scoo 
prospered :  in  three  months  upwards  of  160  building 
lots  were  engaged,  and  houses  rising  as  fast  as  build- 
ing materixds  could  be  prepfu^    Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  founder  of  the  city  was  em- 
broiled in  difficulties.     Some  secret  enemies  hsd 
misrepresented  him — ^he  was  accused  of  lowering  the 
company's  stock — his  expenditure  was  complained 
of;  and  the  company  sent  out  an  accountant  to  act 
not  only  in  that  capacity,  but  as  cashier.     Matters 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  Mr  Gait  determin^  to  return 
to  England.    Ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  conducted  the 
operations  of  this  company ;  but  his  fortune  and  his 
prospects  had  fled.    Thwarted  and  depressed,  be  was 
resolved  to  battle  with  his  fate,  and  he  set  himself 
down  in  EngUnd  to  build  a  new  scheme  of  life, '  in 
which  the  secondary  condition  at  authorship  was 
made  primary.'    In  six  months  he  had  six  volames 
ready.    His  first  work  was  another  novel  in  three 
volumes,  Lawrie  Todd,  which  is  equal  to  *  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  or  *  The  Entail'     It  was  «-eU 
received;  and  he  soon  after  produced  another,  de- 
scriptive of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  entitled  SouthMon. 
The  subject  was  a  favourite  with  him,  but  his  mode 
of  treating  it  was  by  no  means  happy ;  while  the 
public  taste,  accustomed  to  the  histori<»l  novels  uf 
Scott,  was  impatient  of  any  secondary  work  in  this 
department.     For  a  short  time  in  the  same  year 
(1830)  Mr  Gait  conducted  the  Courier  newspaper, 
but  this  new  employment  did  not  suit  him.     It  re- 
quired more  time,  and  incurred  more  responsibilities 
of  opinion  than  he  was  prepared  for,  and  he  gUJIy 
leil  the  daily  drudgery  to  complete  a  Life  of  Byron, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  for  Colbum  the  publisht.r. 
The  comparative  brevity  of  this  memoir  (one  small 
volume),  the  name  of  Gait  as  its  author,  and  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  subject^  soon  sold  thrve  or 
four  editions  of  the  work ;  but  it  was  sharply  afSAiled 
by  the  critics.    Some  of  the  positions  taken  up  by 
the  author  (as  that,  *  had  Byron  not  been  possessed 
of  genius,  he  might  have  been  a  better  man*),  and 
some  quaintness  and  affectation  of  expression,  ex- 
posed him  to  well- merited  ridicule.     Mr  Gait  next 
executed  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Players,  an  amusing 

*  Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  to  Qalt^  novSto,  in  B!sck* 
wood's  Standard  Novels* 
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Ood*8  gorbies,  and  for  their  master's  sake  it  behoTss 
U9  to  respect  them.  There  was  no  ane  in  the  whole 
parish  mair  against  you  than  mTsel,  but  this  early 
Tisitation  is  a  symptom  of  grace  that  I  oouldna  hare 
expcctit  from  a  bird  out  m  the  nest  of  patronage.' 
I  thanked  Thomas,  and  went  in  with  him,  and  we 
had  some  solid  conversation  together,  and  I  told  him 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  pastor's  duty  to  feed  the 
flock,  as  to  herd  them  well ;  and  that  although  there 
might  be  some  abler  with  the  head  than  me,  there 
wasna  a  he  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland  more 
willing  iA  watch  the  fold  by  night  and  by  dAy,  And 
Thomas  said  he  had  not  heard  a  mair  sound  observe 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  I  held  to  that  doctrine  in 
the  poopit,  it  wouldna  be  lang  till  I  would  work  a 
change.  '  I  was  mind  it,'  quoth  he,  '  never  to  set  my 
foot  within  the  kirk  door  while  you  were  there ;  but 
to  testify,  and  no  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  Fll  be 
then  next  Lord's  day,  and  egg  my  neighbours  to  be 
likewise,  so  ye'll  no  have  to  preaoi  just  to  the  bare 
walls  and  the  laird's  family.' 

The  *  Ayrshire  Legatees'  is  a  story  of  the  same 
cast  at  the  Annals,  and  describes  (chiefly  by  means 
of  correspondence)  the  adventures  of  another  coon- 
try  minister  and  his  family  on  a  journey  to  London 
to  obtain  a  rich  legacy  left  him  by  a  cousin  in  India. 
*  The  Provost'  is  another  portraiture  of  Scottish 
life,  illustrative  of  the  lealousies,  contentions,  local 
improvements,  and  jobbery  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
olden  time.  Some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  work 
are  very  powerfully  written.  *  Sir  Andrew  WyUe' 
and  *  The  Entail'  are  more  regular  and  ambitious 
performances,  treble  the  length  of  the  others,  but 
not  so  carefully  finished.  The  pawkie  Ayrshire 
baronet  is  humorous,  but  not  very  natural.  The 
character  of  Leddy  Grippy  In  *  The  Entail'  was  a 
prodigious  favourite  with  Byron.  Both  Scott  and 
Byron,  it  is  said,  read  this  novel  three  times  over — 
no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits.  We  should  be 
disposed,  however,  to  give  the  preference  to  another 
of  Mr  6alt*s  three-volume  Actions,  *  Lawrie  Todd, 
or  the  Settlers,'  a  work  which  seems  to  have  no 
parallel,  since  Defoe,  for  apparent  reality,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fertility  of  invention.  The 
history  of  a  real  individual,  a  man  named  Grant 
Thorburn,  supplied  the  author  with  part  of  his 
incidents,  as  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  did 
Defoe ;  but  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Gait  are 
■tamped  on  almost  every  page.  In  his  former  pro- 
ductions our  author  wrought  with  his  recollections 
of  the  Scotland  of  bis  youth ;  the  mingled  worth, 
iimpUcity,  pawkineut  and  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  as  he  loitered  about  Irvine  or 
Greenock,  or  conversed  with  the  country  sires  and 
matrons ;  but  in  *  Lawrie  Todd'  we  have  the  fruit  of 
his  observations  in  the  New  World,  presenting  an 
entirely  different  and  original  phase  of  the  Scottish 
character.  Lawrie  is  by  trade  a  nailmaker,  who 
emigrates  with  his  brother  to  America,  and  their 
stock  of  worldly  goods  and  riches,  on  arriving  at 
New  York,  consisted  of  about  five  shillings  in  money, 
and  an  old  chest  containing  some  articles  of  dress 
and  other  necessaries.  Lawrie  works  hard  at  the 
nailmaking,  marries  a  pious  and  industrious  maiden 
(who  soon  dies),  and  in  time  becomes  master  of  a 
grocer's  shop,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  business 
of  a  seedsman.  The  latter  is  a  bad  affair,  and  Lawrie 
is  compelled  to  sell  all  off,  and  begin  the  world  again. 
He  removes  with  his  family  to  the  backwoods,  and 
once  more  is  prosperous.  He  clears,  builds,  purchases 
land,  and  speculates  to  grtAt  advantage,  till  he  is  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland  in  some  style, 
and  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  Scottish 
jaunt  is  a  blemish  in  the  work,  for  the  incidents 
and  descriptions  arc  ridiculously  exaggerated;  but 


nothing  can  be  better  than  the  aoooont  of  the  esriy 
strugglesof  this  bumble  hero— the  American  sketehei 
of  character  with  which  the  work  aboiiDda— tiie  view 
it  gives  of  life  in  the  backwoods— or  the  pecolisr 
fretHvun  and  yigoor  that  seem  to  aooompany  ererf 
scene  and  every  movement  of  the  etoty.  In  percep- 
tion of  character  and  motive,  within  a  certain  qtoe, 
Mr  Gait  stands  unrivalled;  and  he  haa  energy  as 
well  as  quickness.  His  taste,  howerer,  was  vezy  de- 
fective ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  hniry  and  un- 
certain^ of  his  latter  daya,  led  hina  to  waste  hii 
original  powers  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  pen,  sod 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
a  melancholy  one ;  but  his  genius  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  merited  a  &tter  lewud. 

THOMAS  EOFB. 

Thomas  Hofb,  the  author  of  Amiu^taMimM,  was  one 

of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  wlram  com- 
meroe  had  led  to  opulence,  and  who  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  ennobling  his  origin  ssd  parsnits  with 
taste,  munificence,  and  genius.    He  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  wealthy  merdbuuits  in  Amsterdam.    Wba 
a  young  man,  he  spent  some  years  in  foreign  trsvd, 
visiting  the  principal  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  sod 
Africa.    On  his  return  he  settled  in  London,  pur- 
chased a  large  house,  and  a  country  mansion  (Deep- 
dene,  near  Dorking),  and  embeUished  both  with 
drawings,  picture  galleriea,  sculpture,  amphitheatres 
for  antiques,  and  all  other  rare  and  ooetly  appUanoea. 
His  appearances  as  an  author  aroee  out  of  tiieae 
fkvourite  occupations  and  studies.    In  1805  he  pub- 
lished a  folio  Tolume  of  drawings  and  deacriptions, 
entitled  Hmtuhold  Fvmitwre  and  Decortt&m*.    The 
ambitious  style  of  this  work,  and  the  author's  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  and  tsUea, 
provoked  a  witty  piece  of  ridicule  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Review ;  but  the  man  of  taste  and  Tirtu  triompfaei 
A  more  classical  and  appropriate  style  of  fhmitule  snd 
domestic  utensils  gained  ground ;  and  with  Mr  Hope 
rests  the  honour  of  having  achiered  the  improve- 
ment   Two  other  splendid  publications  proceeded 
from  Mr  Hope,  The  Cottume  of  the  Anctrnta  (1809), 
and  Dtngna  of  Modem  CoUumtM  (1812),  both  worki 
eTincing  extensive  knowledge  and  curious  resesrch. 
In  1819  Mr  Hope  burst  forth  as  a  noTelist  of  the  fint 
order.     He  had  studied  himian  nature  as  well  sf 
architecture  and  costume,  and  his  eariy  travels  bsd 
exhibited  to  him  men  of  various  creeds  and  oonntries. 
The  result  was  Amutaeiua,  or  MenuAn  of  a  Moden 
Greeks  wrUten  at  the  Cloee  of  the  EighteenA  Cadaryy 
in  three  volumes.    The  autiior's  name  was  not  pre-  , 
fixed  to  the  work — as  it  was  given  forth  as  a  verit- 
able history — but  the  secret  soon  became  knovn, 
and  Mr  Hope,  from  being  reputed  as  something  like 
a  learned  upholsterer,  or  clever  draughtsman,  was 
at  once  elevated  into  a  rivalry  with  Byron  as  a  glov- 
ing painter  of  foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  with  , 
Le  Sage  and  the  other  masters  of  the  novel,  in  the  > 
art  of  conducting  a  fable  and  delineating  character. 
The  author  turned  from  fiction  to  metaphysics,  and 
composed  a  vrork  On  the  Origin  and  Promecti  of  Man, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  through  uie  press,  \fol 
which  was  published  after  his  decease.    His  cosmo- 
gony is  strange  and  unorthodox;  but  amidst  his 
paradoxes,  conceits,  and  abstruse  specidatiooSi  *^  ' 
many  ingenious  views  and  eloquent  dIsquisitioDa 
Mr  Hope  died  on  the  ad  of  February  1831,  and  pn>- 
bate  was  granted  for  £180,000  personal  property. 
Mr  Beckford  and  *  Vathck*  are  the  only  paralieb  to 
Mr  Hope  and  '  Anastasiua'  in  oriental  wealth  sod 
imagination. 

'  Anastasips'  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  ds0-  , 
ling  of  modem  romances.    The  hero  la,  like  Zelnct^  | 
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eoucli,  wKtcbiui!  ftll  hii  wants  <u>d  liudjing  all  h'n 
looka,  trying,  but  id  v»jn,  to  di»MiTer  hidc  unead- 
ment.  •  Ob  for  thoie  d»T«1 '  I  now  thought, '  when  ■ 
Aim  at  wa  appeared  an  intolsiable  nil,  onlj  becauM 

it  (topped  aonic  tide  of  liill]'  or  del>]red  loms  «d 

of  rice  r 

At  lut  oae  aflemoon,  vhm,  totallr  eibauit«d  with 
wast  of  ilsep,  I  Ht  diiwn  bjr  luir  chiM  in  all  the 
p<Mun  of  torpid  dcapui,  the  mlon  niibed  In  m> 
^l—ror  (Ten  thejr  had  felt  m7  tgaaj,  and  doted  an 
my  boy.  ThoT  ome  to  cheer  me  with  better  tidinp. 
A  braeie  had  juit  iprung  up  I  The  wstbi  lud  tfmia 
begun  to  ripple,  and  Che  laxy  keel  to  atit.  As  minute 
prtiiii  on  minute,  the  motion  of  the  iliip  became 
•wifler;  and  {Kweatly,  M  if  uothing  had  been  want- 
ing but  ■  flnt  impulie,  WB  ^ajn  da«h«d  thnio^  the 
mrei  with  all  our  fbrnKV  speed. 

Erery  hour  now  brought  ua  Tiiiblj  nearer  the 
meet  ncwn  of  the  dem  Adriatic  and  the  eod  of 
Journey.  Pola  wemed  to  glide  by  like  a  Tiriim :  pre- 
•anlly  we  pmed  Fiame :  we  eaw  Capo  d'litria  but  a 
few  minutes:  at  last  we  deacried  Trieste  itself! 
Another  half  hour,  and  eiery  sepante  bouse  became 
TJiible,  and  not  long  after  we  ran  full  sail  iDt< 
harbour.  The  laili  were  takeo  in,  the  anchoi 
dropped,  and  a  boat  instantly  came  alongtide. 

All  the  neceetary  preparationi  had  been  mad 
immediately  conTeyinimypntieaton  shore.  Wrapped 

pdiow,  and  lowered  into  the  boat,  wbere  1  held  bii 
in  my  lap,  protected  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  tt 
nHuhneea  of  the  blast  and  the  dashing  of  the  spray 
nntil  we  reached  the  quay. 

In  my  dlitiHs  I  had  totally  forgotten  the 
oontraeted  at  Melada,  and  had  puirmged,  the  iaatant 
we  stepped  on  shore,  to  car^  my  child  itraight 

eyeician.  New  anguish  pierced  my  soul  when 
yonets  crossed  upon  my  breast  forced  me,  in 
of  my  alternate  supplication  and  rage,  to  remai 
the  jettse,  then  to  wait  his  coming,  and  bis  pre 
■enitiny  of  all  our  healthy  craw.  All  I  could  o1 
as  a  special  farour  was  a  messenger  to  hurry  bis 
approach,  while,  panting  for  his  arriTal,  1  sat  down 
irith  my  Aleiit  in  my  utot  nitder  a  low  shed  which 
kept  off  a  pelting  shower.  I  scarce  know  how  lonf 
this  litoation  lasted.  Hy  mind  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  danger  of  my  boj  as  to  remun  wholly  uncouscioui 
of  the  bustle  around,  except  when  the  rcmoTal  o1 
•ome  cask  or  bane]  forced  me  to  shift  my  station. 
Yet,  while  wholly  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  the 
plaoe,  I  could  discern  the  faintest  rumour  that  seemed 
to  announce  the  approaching  physician.  O,  how  1 
cursed  his  unfeeling  delay!  bow  I  would  hare  pared 
his  way  with  gold  to  haie  hastened  bis  coming!  and 
y«*  a  something  whiipered  continually  in  my  ear  that 
the  utmost  speed  of  man  no  longer  could  avail. 

Ah  1  that  at  least,  con&rmed  in  this  sa4  penuasion. 
I  might  have  tasted  the  heart-rending  pleasure  of 
beetowing  upon  my  departing  child  the  last  earthly 
endeannenti  1  but,  tranquil,  composed,  and  softly 
■lumbering  as  he  looked,  I  feared  to  disturb  a  repoM 
on  which  1  founded  my  only  twnuning  hopes.  All  at 
onoe,  in  the  midst  of  my  despair,  1  saw  a  nort  of  smile 
li^t  Qp  my  darling's  features,  and  hard  as  I  ttroTO  to 
guard  against  all  rain  illusions,  I  could  not  at  this 
light  stop  a  ray  of  gladne««  from  gliding  unchecked 
into  my  trembling  heart.  Short,  however,  was  the 
ioj:  aooD  Tani»h«l  the  deceitful  lymptoml  On  a 
closer  Tiew  it  only  appeared  to  hare  been  a  alight 
oonrulaion  which  had  hurried  orer  laj  child's  now 
tranquil  countenance,  as  will  sometimca  dart  oTerthe 
imooth  mirror  of  a  dormant  lake  the  image  of  a  bird 
in  the  air.  It  looked  like  the  response  of  a  departing 
angel,  to  those  already  on  high,  (hat  hailed  his  speedT 
coming.  The  soul  of  my  Alexis  was  fast  preparins 
lor  Its  flight,  ^ 


Lest  he  might  feel  ill  at  ease  in  my  1^  1  laid  hbo 
down  upon  my  cloak,  and  kneeled  by  bis  side  to 
watch  the  growingchange  in  his  features.  Thcprcsrat 
now  waa  all  to  me :  the  future  I  knew  I  no  Iwfti 
should  reck.  Feeling  my  breath  doae  to  hit  check,  I 
he  half  opened  hi*  eye*,  looked  ai  if  after  a  loa{  ; 
absence  again  suddenly  rBCoeniiiug  his  father,  tiii-~    , 


>f  lore.     The  t 


gathered  tr 

spark  was  just  going  forth,  and  I  ckught  it 
tbreahold.     Scarce  had  I  drawn  back  my  face,  whca 
""    '—'ion    ceased.     Hia    eyo-(truiga   btoit,  Ui 


Mr  WiBHixmwr  Ibting,  a  natire  of  America, 
coinmeticed  ■  career  of  literary  exertion  in  this 
couDtry  by  tbe  pnblicatiDn  in  1830  i^  Tie  Sluiek- 


Book,  a  series  of  short  talei  and  eoayi,  wntinwiitil 
and  humorout,  which  were  originally  printed  in  an 
American  periodical,  but  illastratiTO  of  Eiiglish 
manners  and  aoenery.  Hr  Irring  had  preriouily 
published  in  hts  native  country  a  humoroos  Ilidoj 
of  2Vtw  Yori,  by  KHKktrbochtr,  being  an  im»giniU7 
account  of  the  original  Dutch  inhabitantt  cJ  Ibal 
stale;  and  he  had  also  issued  a  satirical  periodidl 
entitled  Sahaagundi.  'The  Sketdi- Boole'  vu  re- 
ceived with  grest  favour  in  Britain  i  its  carefully 
Elaborated  style  and  beauties  of  diction  were  highlT 
praised,  and  its  portraitures  of  English  rural  life 
and  cuatooia,  though  loo  antiquntod  to  be  ttriclly 
accurate,  were  pliaulng  and  intereiling.  It  w 
obvious  that  the  nulltiir  had  formed  his  taste  upon 
that  of  AddisoD  and  Goldsmith  \  but  bis  own  gnat 
country,  ita  early  stale  of  society,  the  rod  Indiani, 
and  native  traditions,  had  also  supplied  bim  wi  ~ 
fund  of  natural  and  original  deacrifKion.  Hia  tlcnes 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  [he  Sbwliy  Hollow  sr«  |K^ 
hape  tho  finest  pieces  of  original  flctitiona  writiog 
that  this  century  has  produced,  next  to  the  wwkt 
of  Scott.  In  1S33  Ur  Irving  continued  the  sune 
atvle  oT  fanciful  English  delineation  in  hi*  frontri^ 
Jlall,  In  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  interior  cf 
a  iquin'a  maniion,  and  to  a  nninbcr  of  ori^ad  [ 
6M 
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characten,  drawn  with  ddlcacj  ftnd  ditcrinii  nation 
eqmU  to  thoM  in  liisfunner  work.  In  182-t  nppt-ared 
uiotbet  tenet  of  tiOei  and  aketchei,  bat  ftreatl)'  in- 
frrior.  entitled  Tafeio/ a  TraetUtT.  Having  (tone  to 
Spaia  in  connection  with  the  United  State*  embaiif, 
Mr  Irring  itudied  the  hiitoiy  and  antiquilio  of  thai 
ramaotie  conntrj,  and  in  1893  publialied  Tht  Life 


aad  Va^^t  0/  C/iriilop^tr  Coltmbiu,  in  four  Tolnniea, 
written  m  a  leu  omalo  ityle  than  Iiii  former 
works,  but  raluable  for  tlic  new  inforniation  it  nini- 
municatei.  N'cxt  year  sppeorud  The  Cunquett  iff 
Granada,  and  in  1832  Tht  AUiambra,  both  connected 
witli  the  anuitnt  Mooriih  kingdom  of  Qranada,  and 
psrtlf  flctitiom.    Several  Lghter  wotki  ban  dnoB 


,  fird  aad  Jffoittail,  &c.  llic  princimd  works  of  Mr 
Irrjng  are  hii  '  Sketch-Book'  aiTii  '  Draccbriilgv 
Hall  1'  theK  are  the  comcr-*tunet  of  liia  fame,  and 
Ukeljtotw  dorahlc  In  all'hit  writiiiga,  lioweTcr, 
there  are  paungei  erincin^c  line  taite,  gentle  nifuc- 
tiona,  and  gnccful  dcKription.  His  icntimcnla  arc 
manlj  and  generatu,  and  his  pathetic  and  hunioroui 
•ketches  are  in  general  prevented  from  degenerating 
practical  good  icnfle  and  a  tiir- 
.     ..  dem  authors  have  too  much 

MfHectcd  the  mere  matter  of  jtyle :  but  the  aueecsi 
of  Mr  Irving  ghould  convince  the  eareleii  that  the 
sraeet  of  eompoiitirin,  wlicn  (:m[iloytd  even  on  paint- 
ing* of  domestic  life  and  the  quiet  ui-nes  of  nature, 
till  charoi  ai  in  the  days  of  Addison,  Gold- 
amitb,  and  Mackenzie. 

[Jfonnera  i»  Nno  Yati  in  ike  Dutch  Ttno.] 
The  houMS  of  the  higher  clan  n-erc  f;tnerally  con- 
itmcted  of  wood,  eiccpting  the  gable  end,  whii'h  was 
)f  amall  black  and  yelluw  Dutch  bricks,  and  alirays 
faced  on  the  street;  as  our  anccttoni,  like  their  de- 
scendants, were  verf  much  given  to  outward  show,  and 
aoted  fur  putting  the  beat  leg  furenioat.  The 
was  alwaja  furnished  with  abundance  of  lai^ 
doon  and  amall  windows  on  trnrj  floor ;  the  date  of 
uily  desijinated  by  iron  figurea 
the  top  of  the  roof  waa  perched 
a  fierce  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the 
important  accrel  which  way  the  wind  blew.  These, 
like   the  wcathercocka   on  the  lopa  of  our  iteeples, 

Kintcd  somanr  different  ways,  that  every  man  could 
re  a  wind  to  hia  mind  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  3Mm  had  act  all  hia  Uga  of  wind  adrift,  pell- 
mell,  to  ganihol  about  thia  windy  matmpolis;  tht 
most  atanch  and  lojal  ciliicna,  however,  alwaya  went 
according  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  govet- 
Dor's  house,  which  *aa  certainly  the  most  cenvct,  ai 
he  had  a  truaty  aervant  employed  every  morning  to 
cUmb  up  and  point  it  whichever  way  the  wind  blew. 
In  tluaa  food  daja  of  aimplid^  aad  sonalunc,  s 


Waihlatrlon  Irvlsf^  Cottalifk 
a  narrative  of  I  naasion  for  cleatili 
r;  AbbcU-    domci 


housewife  ; 


.e  front;  and  01 


•s  waa  the  leading  piindpla  In 
my,  Slid  the  univenal  t^t  of  an  able 
hnractcr  which  funned  the  utmost  am- 
lenli^'htencd  grandmother.  The  front 
door  was  never  opened  except  on  marringes,  funeral*, 
Ncw-Year'a  dava,  the  festival  of  St  Nicholas,  or  soma 
such  great  oceuion.  It  was  ornamented  wi^  a  gor- 
geoua   bmaa    knocker  curioualy  wrought,   somcti: 


»  'log,  ( 


a  lioi 


lead;  and  was  diilty  bumiahed  with  such  religioui  1 
:eal,  that  it  waa  'ifitlnjea  worn  out  bv  the  very  pre-  I 
cautions  taken  foi  its  preservation,  llie  whole  hens* 
vas  constantly  In  u  state  o(  inundation,  under  the  dis- 
;ipline  of  mops,  and  Irooma,  and  nerubbing-brushes ; 
Hid  the  good  liaa»ewlvca  of  those  daya  were  a  kind  of 
amphibious  animal,  deligblLng  eiceedingly  to  bo  dab- 
bling in  water,  insomuch  that  a  historian  of  the  daj 
gravely  tells  ua,  that  many  of  his  townswomen  grew 
to  have  webbed  fingcm  like  unto  a  duck;  and  soma 
of  them,  be  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  ex- 
amined into,  would  he  found  to  have  the  tuls  of  mer- 
maids; but  thia  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  S]>art  of 
fancy,  or,  what  is  wone.  a  wilful  miaiepresentation. 

The  grund  parlour  waa  the  aanctum  sanctorum, 
where  the  pasaion  for  cleaning  was  indulged  without 
control.  In  this  aacred  apartment  no  one  waa  per- 
mitted to  enter  excepting  the  miatreaa  and  her  confi- 
dential maid,  who  visited  it  once  a-week  for  the  ptu^ 
poso  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  putting 
thinga  to  rights,  alwaja  takmg  the  precaution  of  leav- 
ing tlicir  shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutlj  on 
their  slocking  feet.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprink- 
ling it  with  fine  white  sand,  which  waa  cunoudr 
stroked  into  angles,  and  curves,  and  rhomboida,  with 
a  broom,  after  washing  the  windows,  rubbing  and 
poliahing  the  furniture,  and  nutting  a  new  hunch  of 
evergreens  in  the  fireplace,  tlie  window-shutters  werB 
again  closeil  to  keep  out  the  files,  and  the  room  caie- 
fuUy  locked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  brDOght 
round  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

As  to  the  family,  they  always  enteied  in  at  u* 

Kte,  and  most  ncnerally  lived  in  the  kitchen      " 
v^  seen  a  numerous  household  a. '■'-'  " 

the  Sn,  one  would  have  imaginad  tl 


Hombled  around 
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•ported  back  to  those  happy  days  of  primeval  simpli* 
citj  which  float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden 
Tisions.  The  fireplaces  were  of  a  truW  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young, 
master  and  serraat,  black  and  white,  nay,  oven  the 
Terr  cat  and  dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege, 
and  had  each  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  comer.  Here 
the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffins 
his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and 
thinking  of  noUiing  for  hours  together;  the  eoede 
Tiouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  dili- 
gently in  spinning  her  yam  or  knitting  stockings. 
The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone 
of  a  nesro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who, 
perched  like  a  raven  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  aftemoon  a  string 
of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  bloody  encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social 
bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called 
tea-parties. 

Ab  this  is  the  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
OTgies,  which  have  since  become  so  fashionable  in  this 
city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  very 
curious  to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  Sony 
am  I  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  my  description 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration.  1  can  neither 
delight  them  with  accounts  of  suffocating  crowds,  nor 
brilliant  drawing-rooms,  nor  towering  feathers,  nor 
sparkling  diamonds,  nor  immeasurable  trains.  I  can 
detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  folk  were  either  too  stupid 
or  too  good-natured  to  pull  each  other's  characters  to 
pieces ;  nor  can  I  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
brag ;  how  one  lady  cheated,  or  another  bounced  into 
a  passion  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old 
dowagers  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money  and  lose 
their  own  tempers  at  a  card-table. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse — that  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 
Tlie  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
and  went  awav  about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not 
find  that  they  ever  treated  their  oompanv  to  iced 
creams,  jellies,  or  svllabubs,  or  regaled  them  with 
musty  almonds,  mouldy  raisins,  or  sour  oranges,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement.  Our 
ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy  substantial  fare. 
The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish 
well  stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  boanl,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  dish,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea, 
or  Qur  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  laxes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or 
■auoers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly  koeks  ;  a  delicious  kind  of  ci^e,  at 
present  scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delfk  tea-pot 
•ma^tiented  with  paptings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep- 


herds and  shepherdsises,  tendiiig  pigB — ^with  boats 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  iht  donds,  and 
sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasias  The  bsaox 
distinsuished  themselves  by  their  adroitaeas  in  re- 
plenisaing  this  pot  fiom  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle, 
which  would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaraniet  of 
these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To 
sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside 
each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and 
sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  improfement 
was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was,  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the 
tea-table  by  a  string  from  the  ceilings  so  that  it  ooall 
be  swung  m>m  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expe* 
dient,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Al- 
bany, but  which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Com- 
munipaw,  Ber^n,  Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  unoontami- 
nated  Dutch  villages. 

At  those  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor 
coquetting — ^no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — ^no  aelf-^satis- 
fied  struttings  of  w^thy  gentlemen  with  their  braias 
in  their  pockets ;  nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey 
divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contrs^,  the  young  ladi«s 
seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say  yak  My»hter 
or  yah  ya  Vrwno  to  any  question  thiat  was  aakeJ 
them;  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent  well-edu- 
cated damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them 
tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  ooxt^ 
tempiation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  whidi  the 
fireplaces  were  decorated ;  wherein  sundry  passagss 
of  Scripture  were  piously  portrayed :  Tobit  and  his 
dog  figured  to  ^reat  advantage ;  Haman  swung  con- 
spicuously on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appeared  most 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  like  Harlequin 
through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without 
confusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own 
carriages — that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  had 
provided  them,  excepting  suchof  the  wealthy  as  could 
afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  THfl^ntlemen  gallantly 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respoctive  abodes, 
and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the 
door;  which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiqaette, 
done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart, 
occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at 
the  present — ^if  our  great-grandfathers  approved  of  the 
custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of  rcTcrence  in 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it.  I 

[A  Jiamy  Sunday  m  an  /sn.] 

[Prom  *  Brsoebridge  HalL^ 

It  was  a  rainy  Sundav  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  whidi  1  wu 
recovering ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  aooJill 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  I 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one,  can  alone 
judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melin- 
choly  sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  <^ 
something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  hsd 
been  pla^^  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
ment. The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  mf 
sitting-room  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yanL 
I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  miUie  a  man 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  lainv  dsj* 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been 
kickoi  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.    In  one 
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gnuid  display  at  the  FlATian  amphitheatre  given  by 
the  emperor  on  the  anniveniary  of  the  day  on  which  , 
he  WBM  adopted  by  Ncrva.  On  tliis  occasion  a  Chris-  | 
tian  prisoner  is  brought  forward,  either  to  renounce 
his  faith  in  the  fisoe  of  the  assembly,  or  to  die  in  the 
arena.  Eighty  thousand  persons  were  there  met, 
'  trom  the  loxdly  senators  on  their  silken  couches, 
•loog  the  parapet  of  the  arena,  up  to  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  plebeian  heads  which  skirted  the 
horizon,  above  the  topmost  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
I  itsell*  The  scene  concludes  with  the  execution  of 
the  Christian.  In  another  scene  there  is  great  classic 
grace,  united  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  describes 
Athanasia  in  priwrn,  and  visited  there  hy  Valerius 
through  the  connivance  of  Silo,  the  jailer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  party : — 

I  had  hurried  along  the  darkening  itreets,  and  up 
the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline,  scarce  listening  to  the 
stoiy  of  the  Cretan.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we 
found  the  courts  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter  already 
occupied  by  detachments  of  foot.  I  hastened  to  the 
Mammertine,  and  before  the  postern  opened  to  admit 
us,  the  Proetorian  squadron  had  drawn  up  at  the  great 

fate.  Sabinus  beckoned  me  to  him.  'Caius,'  said 
e,  stooping  on  his  horse, '  would  to  Heaven  1  had  been 
spared  this  duty!  Cotilius  comes  forth  this  moment, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  the  Palatine ;  and  I  fear — I 
fear  we  are  to  guard  thither  your  Alhanasia.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  the  prison,  ouicken  your  steps.' 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inner-court  ere  Sabinus 
also,  and  about  a  score  of  his  Praetorians,  rode  into  it. 
Silo  and  Boto  were  standing  together,  and  both  had 
already  hastened  towards  me ;  but  the  jailer,  seeing  the 
centunon,  was  constrained  to  part  from  me  with  one 
hurried  word : — *  Pity  me,  for  I  also  am  most  wretched. 
But  you  know  the  way  ;  here,  take  this  key,  hasten  to 
my  dear  lady,  and  tell  her  what  commands  have  come.' 
Alas !  said  I  to  myself,  of  what  tidings  am  I  doomed 
ever  to  be  the  messenger !  but  she  was  alone ;  and  how 
oould  I  shrink  from  any  pain  that  might  perhaps  alle- 
viate hers  t  I  took  the  key,  fflided  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  I  had  parted  from  Athanasia.  No  voice 
answered  to  my  knock ;  I  repeated  it  three  times,  and 
then,  agitated  with  indistinct  apprehension,  hesitated 
no  longer  to  open  it.  No  lamp  was  burning  within 
the  chamber,  but  from  without  there  entered  a  waver- 
ing glare  of  deep  saffion-ooloured  light,  which  showed 
me  Athanasia  extended  on  her  couch.  Its  ominous 
and  troubled  hue  had  no  power  to  mar  the  image  of 
her  sleeping  tranquillity.  I  hung  over  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  about  to  disturb  that  slumber — ^per- 
haps the  last  slumber  of  pence  and  innocence — when 
the  chamber  walls  were  visited  with  a  yet  deeper  glare. 
'  Caius,'  she  whispered,  as  1  stepped  from  beside  the 
couch,  *  why  do  you  leave  me !  Stay,  Valerius.'  I 
looked  back,  but  her  eyelids  were  utill  closed;  the 
■ame  calm  smile  was  upon  her  dreaming  lips.  The 
light  streamed  redder  and  more  red.  Ail  in  an  in- 
stant became  as  quiet  without  as  within.  I  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Cotilius  staitding  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  Sabinus  and  Silo  near  him ;  the  horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  a  soldier  close  be- 
hind resting  upon  an  unsheathed  sword.  I  saw  the 
keen  blue  eye  as  fierce  as  ever.  1  saw  that  the  blood 
was  still  fervid  in  his  chocks ;  for  the  complexion  of 
this  man  was  of  the  same  bold  and  florid  brightness,  so 
uncommon  in  Italy,  which  you  have  seen  represented  in 
the  pictures  of  Sylla ;  and  even  the  blaze  of  the  torches 
seemed  to  strive  in  vain  to  heighten  its  natural  scarlet. 
The  soldier  had  lifted  his  sword,  and  my  eye  was  fixed, 
as  by  fascination,  when  suddenly  a  deep  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  deadly  silence — *  Cotilius ! — ^look  un. 
'     CotilinsI'  *^' 

Aurelius,  the  Christian  priest,  standing  at  an  open 


window  not  far  distant  from  that  at  whicii  I 
placed,  stretched  forth  his  fettered  hand  aa  lie 
spake : — *  Cotilius  1  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  the  ha&d 
from  which  the  blessed  water  of  baptism  was 
upon  thy  head.  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  me, 
say,  ere  yet  the  blow  bo  given,  upon  what  hope  thy 
thoughts  are  fixed  i  Is  this  sword  bared  against  the 
rebel  of  Csssar,  or  a  martjrr  of  Jesus  t  I  c£uge  thee, 
speak  ;  and  for  thy  soul's  sake  speak  truly.' 

A  bitter  motion  of  derision  passed  over  his  lips, 
and  he  nodded,  as  if  impatiently,  to  the  Prsetorian. 
Instinctively  I  turned  me  from  the  spectacle,  and  ray 
eye  rested  again  upon  the  coudi  of  Athanasia — bat  not 
upon  the  vision  of  her  tranquillity.  The  dap  with 
which  the  coipse  fell  upon  the  stones  had  perhaps 
reached  the  sleeping  ear,  and  we  know  with  what 
swifhieis  thoughts  chase  Uioo^ts  in  the  wilderness  o€ 
dreams.  So  it  was  that  she  started  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  blow  was  given ;  and  Bhe.whi^>excd — 
for  it  was  still  but  a  deep  whisper — ^  Spare  me,  Traiaa, 
Ceesar,  Prince — have  pity  on  my  youth — storngthwi, 
strengthen  me,  good  Lorti !  Fie !  fie  1  we  must  not  lie 
to  save  life.  Felii — Valerius — come  close  to  me  Caius 
— Fie!  let  us  remember  we  are  Romans^-'Tis  the 
trumpet * 

The  Praetorian  trumpet  sounded  the  march  in  the 
court  below,  and  Athanasia,  starting  from  her  sleep, 
gazed  wildly  around  the  reddened  chamber.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  indeed  In  her  ear — and  Va- 
lerius buns  over  her ;  but  after  a  moment  the  cloud 
of  the  broken  dream  passed  away,  and  the  maiden 
smiled  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  from  the 
couch,  and  began  to  gather  up  the  ringlets  that  floated 
all  down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
mournfully,  and  asked  me  hastily  whence  I  came, 
and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come  ;  but  before  1  could 
answer,  the  glare  that  was  yet  in  the  chamber  seemed 
anew  to  be  perplexing  her,  and  she  gazed  from  me  to 
the  red  walls,  and  from  them  to  me  again  ;  and  then 
once  more  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  Athanasia 
sprung  from  her  couch.  1  know  not  in  what  terms  I 
was  essaying  to  tell  her  what  was  the  truth ;  but  I 
know,  that  ere  I  had  said  many  words,  she  discovered 
ray  meaning.  For  a  moment  she  looked  deadly  pale, 
in  spite  of  all  the  glare  of  the  torch  b«uns ;  but  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
almost  as  if  it  came  from  a  light  heart — *  But,  Caius, 
I  must  not  go  to  Ceesar  mthout  having  at  least  a  gar- 
land on  my  head.  Stay  here,  Valerius,  and  I  shaU 
be  ready  anon — quite  ready.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  less  hasty  than  she 
had  promised ;  yet  many  minutes  elapsed  not  ere  she 
returned.  She  plucked  a  blossom  from  her  hair  as 
she  drew  near  to  me,  and  said,  '  Take  it :  you  must 
not  refuse  one  token  more ;  this  also  is  a  sskcrcd  gift. 
Caius,  you  must  learn  never  to  look  upon  it  without 
kissing  these  red  streaks — these  blessed  streaks  ik  the 
Christian  flower.' 

I  took  the  flower  from  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  and  I  remembered  that  the  very  fint  day  I 
saw  Athanasia  she  had  plucked  such  a  one  when 
apart  from  all  the  rest  in  the  gardens  of  Ci^kito.  I 
told  her  what  I  remembered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  circumstance  had  called  up  all  the  image  of 
peaceful  days,  for  once  more  sorrowfulness  gathered 
upon  her  countenance.  If  the  tear  was  ready,  how^ 
ever,  it  was  not  permitted  to  drop ;  and  Athanasia  re> 
turned  again  to  her  flower. 

*  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  Britain  f 
said  she;  'or  do  you  think  that  they  would  grofv 
there!  You  must  go  to  mv  dear  uncle,  and  he  will 
not  deny  you  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  for  my 
sake  he  is  to  give  you  some  of  his.  They  call  it  the 
passion-flower — 'tis  an  emblem  of  an  awful  thing. 
Caius,  these  purple  streaks  are  lUce  trickling  drops ; 
and  here,  look  ye,  they  are  all  round  the  flower.    Is 
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habits  and  high  attainments  as  a  scholar.  Mr 
Lockhart,  we  suspect,  like  Sheridan,  requires  time 
and  patient  rerision  to  bring  out  fully  his  concep- 
tions, and  neverUieless  is  often  tempted  or  impelled 
to  hurry  to  a  dose. 

Mr  Lockhart  is  a  natire  of  the  ct^  of  Glasgow, 
•on  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lockhart,  minister  of  the 
College  Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  uniyersity 
of  his  native  dty,  and,  in  oonseouenoe  of  his  supe- 
riority  In  his  dasses,  was  sdected  as  one  of  the  two 
students  whom  Glsisgow  college  sends  annually  to 
Oxford,  in  virtue  of  an  endowment  named  *SneU*s 
Foundation.*  Having  taken  his  degree,  Mr  Lock- 
hart repaired  to  Edinbunh,  and  api^ed  himsdf  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  Me  enterea  at  the  bar,  but 
was  qui^y  induced  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
literature.  Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr  Lockhart  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  imparted  to  that  work  a 
large  portion  of  the  spirit,  originality,  and  deter- 
mined pditical  character  which  it  has  long  main- 
tained, la  1820  he  was  married  to  Sophia,  the  dd- 
est  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  lady  who  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  conversational  talen^  the  unaf- 
fected good  humour,  and  liveliness  of  her  father. 
Mrs  Lockhart  died  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1837,  in  Lon- 
don, whither  Mr  Lockhart  had  gone  in  1825  to  re- 
side as  successor  to  Mr  Gifford  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  Beview. 

PROrsSflOB  WILSON. 

Pbofessoe  Welbon  carried  the  peculiar  features 
and  characteristics  of  his  poetry  into  his  prose  com- 

eMitions.  The  same  amiable  gentleness,  tenderness, 
ve  of  nature,  pictures  of  solitary  life,  humble  affec- 
tions, and  pious  hopes,  expressed  in  an  daborate  but 
rich  structure  of  language,  which  fixed  upon  the 
author  of  the  Isle  of  ralms  the  title  of  a  Lake  Poet, 
may  be  seen  in  aU  his  tales.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peared in  1822,  under  the  name  of  Lights  andShadowa 
of  ScottiMk  Life;  a  SeUetUm  from  the  Papers  of  the 
kUe  Arthur  Austin.  This  volume  consists  of  twenty- 
four  short  tales,  three  of  which  (The  Elder's  Fune- 
ral, The  Snow-Storm,  and  The  Forgers)  had  pre- 
viously been  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Most  of  them  are  tender  and  pathetic,  and  relate  to 
Scottish  runl  and  pastoral  life.  The  innocence, 
simplidt^,  and  strict  piety  of  ancient  manners  are 
desoibed  as  still  lingering  in  our  vales;  but,  with  a 
line  spirit  of  homdy  truth  and  antique  Scriptural 
phraseology,  the  auUior's  scenes  and  characters  are 
too  Arcadian  to  be  real  His  second  work.  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndeaijf  (one  volume,  1828),  is 
more  regular  in  construction  and  varied  in  inddent 
The  heroine  is  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  whose  fistUier 
imbibes  the  opinions  of  Paine,  and  is  imprisoned 
<m  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards  released.  He 
becomes  irrdigious  and  profane  as  well  as  dis- 
affected, and  elopes  with  the  mistress  of  a  brother 
reformer.  The  gradual  ruin  and  deepening  dis- 
tress of  this  man's  innocent  family  are  rdated  with 
much  pathos.  Margaret,  the  ddest  daughter,  endea- 
Tours  to  maintain  the  family  by  keeping  a  school; 
one  of  her  brothers  goes  to  sea,  and  Margaret 
forms  an  attachment  to  a  sailor,  the  shipmate  of  her 
brother,  who  is  afterwards  drowned  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Sorrows  and 
disasters  continually  accumulate  on  the  amiable 
heroine.  Her  fortitude  is  put  to  a  series  of  severe 
trials,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
mournful  interest  of  the  story,  we  fed  that  the 
author  has  drawn  too  largely  on  the  sympathies  of 
his  readers,  and  represented  the  path  of  virtuous 
duty  in  far.  too  mdanchdy  and  oppressive  a  light 


The  successive  bereavements  and  afflictions  of  Mar^ 
garet  Ljmdsay  are  little  relieved  by  episode  or 
dialogue:  they  proceed  in  unvaried  measore,  with 
no  bright  allurements  of  imagination  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  are  so  forabiy  de- 
picted. In  many  parts  of  the  tale  we  are  reminded 
of  the  afi^ting  pictures  of  Cimbbe — so  true  tc 
human  nature,  so  heart-rending  in  their  reality  and 
their  griet  Of  this  kind  is  the  descripUoo  di  the 
removal  of  the  Lyndsays  from  thdr  rural  dwdlix^ 
to  one  of  the  dose  lanes  of  the  dty,  whiidi  is  um 
natural  and  as  truly  pathetic  as  any  aoene  m 
modem  fiction:— 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at  last — 
a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fit  for  parting 
everlastingly  from  a  place  or  person  tenderly  beloved. 
There  was  no  son,  no  wind,  no  sound,  in  the  misty 
and  unechoing  air.  A  deadness  lay  over  the  wet 
earth,  and  there  was  no  visible  heaven.  Their  goods 
and  chattels  were  few;  but  many  little  delays  oe- 
cuired,  some  accidental,  aiy^  more  in  the  unwilling 
ness  of  their  hearts  to  take  a  final  farewelL  A  neigh- 
bour had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was  now 
standing  loaded  at  the  door  ready  to  move  awaj.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  Uie  morning  with  a  few 
borrowed  peats,  was  now  out,  the  shutteis  doced,  the 
door  was  locked,  and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse 
started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  Tlie  blind  girl 
and  poor  Marion  were  sitting  in  the  cart — Maigmret 
and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther  had  two  or 
three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blindness 
she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms  and 
imagined  beauty  of  flowers ;  and  the  innocent  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Just  as  Mar- 
garet lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  Robin  Redbreast, 
that  had  been  their  boarder  for  several  winters, 
hopped  upon  the  stone  seat  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  tumcHi  up  its  meny  eyes  to  her  face.  *  There,' 
said  she,  'is  your  last  crumb  from  us,  sweet  Roby, 
but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o'  us  aV  The 
widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memoiy,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  jorful  or  desnairing,  buried  in  darkness. 
The  assembled  group  of  neighbours,  mostly  mothers, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  had  given  the  *  God 
bless  you,  Alice,  God  bless  you,  Maraaret,  and  the 
lave,'  and  began  to  disperse ;  each  turning  to  her  own 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the  Lynd- 
says would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on  with 
that  unpainful  sympathv  which  is  all  the  poor  can 
afibrd  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this  case,  often 
yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  the  dty.  Short  as  the 
distance  was,  they  met  with  several  other  flittings, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  firom  good  to  better — 
others  with  wo-begone  faces,  going  like  themselves 
down  the  path  of  poverty  on  a  journey  from  which 
they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hungry 
house.         •  • 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  stem  for  a  laden 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  thciir  new  neighbours — ^per- 
sons in  the  very  humblest  j  condition,  coarsely  and 
negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  decent 
people — came  out  from  their  nouses  at  the  stopping  of 
the  cart-wheels,  and  one  of  tftem  said, '  Ay,  av,  here's 
the  flitting,  Tse  warrant,  frae)  Braehead.  Is  that  you, 
Mrs  Lyndsay  t  Hech,  sers,  Imt  youVe  gotten  a  nasty 
cauld  wet  day  for  coming  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you 
kintra  folks  ca'  Embro.  Ha4  ye  had  ony  tidings,  say 
ye,  o'  your  gudeman  since  Uie  gaed  aff  wi'  that  tim- 
mer  I    Dool  be  wi'  her  and  if  sic  likew'    Alice  replied 
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tic.  Minister  Tain  and  Mary  Ogilvy  approach  near 
to  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gait  The  characters  and 
incidents  are  alike  natural  and  striking.  The  same 
year  our  author  conciliated  the  erangelical  dissenters 
hy  an  interesting  religious  compilation — TVavelt  and 
Researches  of  JEminent  English  Missionaries ;  includ- 
ing  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  the  Principal  Protestant  Missions  of  late  Years, 
In  1831  MrPicken  issued  The  Club-Book^  a  ooUec- 
lion  of  original  tales  by  different  authors.  Mr  James, 
Tyrone  Power,  Gait,  Mr  Moir,  James  Hogg,  Mr 
Jerdan,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  contributed  each  a 
story,  and  the  editor  himself  added  two — The  Deer 
Stalkers,  and  the  Three  Kearneys.  His  next  work 
was  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old  Families,  the  first 
part  of  a  series  which  was  to  embrace  the  legendary 
history  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Such  a 
work  might  be  rendered  highly  interesting  and  po- 
pular, for  almost  every  old  family  has  some  tradi- 
tionary lore — some  tale  of  love,  or  war,  or  supersti- 
tion— that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Mr  Picken  now  applied  himself  to  another 
Scottish  novel.  The  Black  Watch  (the  original  name 
of  the  gallant  42d  regiment) ;  and  he  had  just  com- 
pleted this  work  when  he  was  struck  with  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  fortnight  proved  fatal 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  November  1833.  Mr  Picken, 
according  to  one  of  his  friends,  '  was  the  dominie  of 
his  own  tales — simple,  affectionate,  retiring  \  dwell- 
ing apart  from  the  world,  and  blending  in  all  his 
Tiews  of  it  the  gentle  and  tender  feelings  reflected 
from  his  own  mind.' 

HISS  FERRXEB. 

This  lady  is  authoress  of  Marriage,  published  in 
1818,  The  Inheritance,  1824,  and  Destiny,  or  the 
Chi^s  Daughter,  1831 — all  novels  in  three  volumes 
each.  We  learn  from  Mr  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
that  Miss  Ferrier  is  daughter  of  James  Ferrler,  Esq., 
'one  of  Sir  Waiter's  brethren  of  the  clerk's  table;' 
and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  alluded  to  his  *  sister  shadow,'  the 
author  of  *  the  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,' 
tm  one  of  the  labourers  capable  of  gathering  in  the 
large  harvest  of  Scottish  character  and  fiction.*  In 
his  private  diary  he  has  also  mentioned  Miss  Ferrier 
9M  *a  gifted  personage,  having,  besides  her  great 
talents,  conversation  the  least  exigeante  of  any  an- 

*  In  desoribing  the  mdancholy  dtuation  of  Sir  Walter  the 
year  before  his  death,  Mr  Lockhart  introduces  MIm  Ferrier  in 
a  very  amiable  light.  *  To  aasist  them  (the  family  of  Scott)  in 
amuaing  him  in  the  hours  whidi  he  spent  out  of  his  study,  and 
especially  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  make  those  hours  more 
firequent,  his  daughters  had  invited  his  friend  the  authoress  of 
"  Marriage"  to  come  out  to  Abbotsford ;  and  her  coming  was 
■erriceable ;  for  she  knew  and  lored  him  well,  and  she  had 
seen  enouf^  of  affliction  akin  to  his  to  be  well  dcilled  in  deu- 
ing  with  It.  She  oovild  not  be  an  hour  in  his  company  without 
obserring  what  filled  his  ohfldren  with  mors  sorrow  than  all 
tiie  rest  of  the  casew  He  would  begin  a  story  as  gaily  aa  ever, 
and  go  on,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  in  his  speech,  to  tell  it  with 
highly  picturesque  eflfect,  but  before  he  reached  the  point,  it 
would  seem  ss  if  some  internal  spring  had  given  way ;  he 
paused,  and  gaxad  round  him  with  the  blank  anxiety  of  look 
that  a  blind  man  has  when  he  has  dropped  his  staff.  Unthink- 
ing friends  sometimes  pained  him  sadly  by  giving  him  the 
oatoh-word  abruptly.  I  noticed  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Ferrier 
on  such  occasions.  Her  sight  was  bad,  and  she  took  care  not 
to  use  her  glasses  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  she  affected  to 
be  also  troubled  with  deafness,  and  would  say,  '*  Well,  I  am 
getting  as  dull  as  a  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  you 
said  so  and  so,"  being  sure  to  mention  a  oiivomstanoe  behind 
that  at  which  he  had  really  halted.  He  then  took  up  the  thread 
With  his  habitual  smile  of  oonrtesy,  as  if  forgetting  hla  case 
antirely  in  the  cooaiderafctoa  of  the  la^y'a  iiiflrmity.* 


thor,  female  at  least,  whom  he  had  ever  seen  amoiiis 
the  long  list  he  had  encountered  with ;  simple,  fisil 
of  humour,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee ;  and 
all  this  without  the  least  affectation  of  the  bloe 
stocking.'  This  is  high  praise ;  but  the  readers  of 
Miss  Ferrier's  novels  will  at  once  recognise  it  as 
characteristic,  and  exactly  what  they  would  have 
anticipated.  This  lady  is  a  Scottish  Miss  Edge- 
worth— <tf  a  lively,  practical,  penetnitins  cast  of 
mind;  skilful  in  depicting  character  and  seiznig 
upon  national  peculiarities ;  caustic  in  ber  wit  and 
humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ladicnias;  and 
desirous  of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attentioo 
to  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life.  In  aome  pas- 
sages, indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep  religioiis  feeling; 
approaching  to  the  evangelical  yiews  of  Hannah 
More ;  but  the  general  strain  of  her  writing  lelatei 
to  the  foibles  and  oddities  of  mankind,  and  no  one 
has  drawn  them  with  greater  breadth  of  comic  ho- 
mour  or  effect  Her  scenes  oiten  resemble  the  style 
of  our  best  old  comedies,  and  she  may  beast,  like 
Foote,  of  adding  many  new  and  original  characters 
to  the  stock  of  our  comic  literature.  Her  first  wi»k 
is  a  complete  gallery  of  this  kind.  The  plot  is  Tcvy 
inartificial ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  pages,  wba 
Douglas  conducts  his  pampered  and  selfish  Lady 
Juliana  to  Glenfem  castle,  the  interest  neyer  flaga. 
The  three  maiden  aunts  at  Glenfem — Miss  Jacky, 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manager  and 
detected.  Miss  Grizzy,  the  letter-writer,  and  Miss 
Nicky,  who  was  not  wanting  for  sense  either, 
are  an  inimitable  family  group.  Mrs  Violet  Mac- 
shake,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  noble  race 
of  Gimachgowl,  is  a  representative  of  the  cdd  hard- 
featured,  dote -handed,  proud,  yet  kind-hearted 
Scottish  matron,  vigorous  and  sarcastic  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  despising  all  modem  manners  and 
innovations.  Tlien  there  is  the  sentimental  Mrs 
Gaffaw,  who  had  weak  nerves r and  headaches;  was 
above  managing  her  house,  read  novels,  dyed  rib- 
bons, and  altered  her  gowns  acfoording  to  every  pat- 
tern she  could  see  or  hear  of. 
caricature  in  some  of  these 
withstanding  the  explanation 
they  lived  at  a  time  when 

rent  ttom  what  it  is  now — wUen  female  education 
was  little  attended  to  even  in  llunilies  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  consequently  the  Jadies  of  those  days 
possessed  a  raciness  in  their  manners  and  ideas  that 
we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  ^is  age  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  It  is  not  onlyi  however,  in  satirising 
the  foibles  of  her  own  sex  that  Miss  Ferrier  displays 
such  original  talent  and  huinour.  Dr  RedgiU,  a 
medical  hanger>on.  and  dinevHnit,  is  a  gourmand  of 
the  first  class,  who  looks  upo^n  bad  dinners  to  be  the 
source  of  much  of  the  miseiry  we  bear  of  in  the 
married  life,  and  who  compiires  a  woman's  repvita- 
tion  to  a  beefsteak — *  if  once  Breathed  upon,  'tis  good 
for  nothing.'  Many  sly  satirical  touches  occur  tlirough- 
out  the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grixzy's  letters  we  hear 
of  a  Major  MacTavish  of  th Ap^ihtia,  who,  indepen- 
dent of  his  rank,  which  Gr  v  thought  was  very 
high,  distinguished  himself,  Vd  show<^  the  greatest 
bravery  once  when  there  ^j^  a  very  serious  riot 
about  the  raising  the  potatoib  a  penny  a  peck,  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  the  town  of  l>nnoos. 
We  are  told  also  that  country  visits  should  seldom 
exceed  three  days — the  r»fday,  the  dressed  day,  and 
the  pressed  day.  There  is  a  great  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  aunts  got  over  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  old  Istfrd.  'They  sighed  and 
mourned  for  a  time,  but  srm  firand  occupation  con- 
genial to  their  nature  in  the  little  department  of 
Itfb :  dressing  crape ;  xeviyMig  Uack  silk ;  converting 
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narrow  hems  into  broad  benis;  and,  in  short,  who 
to  busy,  so  important,  as  the  ladies  of  Glenfem  ?' 
The  most  striking  picture  in  the  book  is  that  of 
the  Mrs  Violet  MacSliake,  who  is  introduced  as  Uy- 
ing  in  a  lofty  lodging  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgli, 
wbere  she  is  visited  by  her  grand-nephew  Mr  Doug- 
1mm,  and  his  niece  Mary.  In  |)erson  she  is  tall  and 
hard-favoured,  and  dressed  in  an  antiquated  style : — 

As  soon  as  she  recogniited  Mr  Douji^lat ,  she  welcom- 
ed him  with  much  cordialitv,  shook  him  long  and 
heartily  by  the  hand,  patted  Kim  on  the  back,  looked 
into  his  face  with  much  seeming  satisfaction  ;  and, 
in  short,  gave  all  the  demonstrations  of  gladness 
usual  with  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age.  Her 
pleasure,  however,  appeared  to  be  rather  an  tni- 
promplu  than  a  habitual  feeling;  for,  as  the  sur- 
prise wore  off,  her  visage  resumed  its  harsh  and  sar- 
castic expression,  and  she  seemed  eager  to  efTacc  any 
agreeable  impression  her  reception  might  have  ex- 
cited. 

'  And  wha  thought  o*  seein'  ye  enoo  ?'  said  she  in  a 
quick  gabbling  voice ;  *  what  s  brought  you  to  the 
toon  t  Are  you  come  to  spend  your  honest  niither's  sil- 
ler ere  hc*s  weel  cauld  in  his  grave,  puir  man  t' 

Mr  Douglas  explained  that  it  was  upon  account  of 
his  niece*9  health. 

'Health!'  repeated  she  with  a  sardonic  smile,  *  it 
wad  mak  an  ool  laugh  to  hear  the  wark  that's  made 
abooc  young  fowk's  health  noo-a-days.  I  wonder 
what  ye're  a'  made  o','  grasping  Mary's  arm  in  her 
great  bony  hand — *a  wheen  puir  feckless  windle- 
atraes — ^ye  maun  awa  to  Ingland  for  your  healths. 
Set  ye  up!  I  wonder  what  cam  o'  the  lasses  i'  my 
time  that  bute^  to  bide  at  hame !  And  whilk  o'  ye, 
I  fude  like  to  ken,  11  e'er  leive  to  sec  ninety-sax,  like 
me.     Health!  he,  he!' 

Manr,  glad  of  a  pretence  to  indulge  the  mirth  the 
old  lady's  manner  and  appearance  had  excited,  joined 
moet  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

'  Tak  aff  yere  bannet,  bairn,  an'  let  me  see  your 
face  ;  wha  can  tell  what  like  ye  arc  wi'  that  snulc  o' 
a  thing  on  your  head !'  Then  after  taking  an  accurate 
•urvcy  of  her  face,  she  pushed  aside  her  pelisse — 
*  Weel,  its  ae  mercy  I  see  ye  hac  neither  the  red 
heed  nor  the  muckle  cuits  o'  the  Douglo-ses.  I  kenna 
whuther  your  faither  has  them  or  no.  I  ne'er  set  een 
on  him :  neither  him  nor  his  braw  leddy  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  speer  after  me ;  but  I  wa^  at  nae 
loss,  by  a'  accounts.' 

*  You  have  not  asked  after  any  of  your  Glenfem 
friends,'  said  Mr  Douglas,  hoping  to  touch  a  more 
sympathetic  chord. 

*  Time  encugh — wuU  ye  let  mc  draw  my  breath, 
man — fowk  canna  say  awthing  at  ance.  An'  ye  bute 
to  hae  an  Inglish  wife  tu,  a  Scotch  lass  wadna  ser' 
ye.  An'  yere  wean,  I'se  warran'  its  ane  o'  the  warld's 
wondeni — it's  been  unca  lang  o'  cornin' — he,  he!' 

*  He  has  begun  life  under  very  melancholy  au'<pices, 
poor  fellow!'  said  Mr  Douglas,  in  allusion  to  his 
father*fl  death. 

*  An'  wha's  faut  was  that!  I  ne'er  heard  tell  o'  the 
like  o't,  to  hae  the  bairn  kirsened  an'  its  grandfaither 
deein'!  But  fowk  are  naither  born,  nor  kirscned, 
nor  do  they  wad  or  dec  as  they  used  to  du — awthing's 
dianged.' 

*  You  must,  indeed,  have  witnessed  many  changes?* 
observed  Mr  Douglas,  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  utter 
anything  of  a  conciliatory  nature. 

*  Changes  ! — weel  a  wat  I  sometimes  wunder  if  it's 
the  same  warld,  an''  if  it's  my  ain  heed  that's  upon 
my  shoothers.' 

*  But  with  these  changes  you  must  also  have  seen 
many  improvements !'  said  Mary  in  a  tone  of  diffi- 
dence. 


'  Impruvements!'  turning  sharply  round  upon  her; 
'  what  ken  ye  about  inipruvenients,  baini !  A  bonny 
impnivemeut,  or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors  and  scluters 
leavin'  whar  I  mind  jewks  and  yerls.  An'  that  great 
glowerin'  New  Toon  there,'  pointing  out  of  her  win- 
dows, '  whar  I  used  to  sit  an  luck  oot  at  bonny  green 
parks,  an'  see  the  coos  milket,  and  the  bits  o'  baimics 
rowin'  an'  tumlin',  an'  the  lasses  trampin'  i'  their 
tubs — what  see  I  noo  but  stane  an'  lime,  an'  stoor 
an'  dirt,  an'  idle  chcels  an'  dinkit  oot  madams  pran- 
cin'.    Impruvements  indeed !' 

Mary  found  she  was  not  likely  to  advance  her 
uncle's  fortune  by  the  judiciousness  of  her  remarks, 
therefore  prudently  resolved  to  hazard  no  more.  Mr 
Douglas,  who  was  more  au  fait  to  the  prejudices  of 
old  age,  and  who  was  always  amused  with  her  bitter 
remarks,  when  they  did  not  touch  himself,  encouraged 
her  to  continue  the  conversation  by  some  observation 
on  the  prevailing  manners. 

'  Mainers  I'  rei>eatcd  she  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh ;  *  what  ca  ye  mainers  noo,  for  1  dinna  ken  1 
ilk  ane  gangs  bang  intill  their  necbor's  hoos,  an' 
bang  oot  o't,  as  it  war  a  chyngc-hoos ;  an'  as  for  the 
niaister  o't,  he's  no  o'  sae  muckle  vaalu  as  the  flunky 
ahint  his  chyre.  I'  my  grandfaither's  time,  as  I  hae 
heard  him  tell,  ilka  maister  o'  a  family  had  his  ain 
sate  in  his  ain  hoos ;  ay  1  an'  sat  wi'  his  hat  on  his 
heed  afore  the  best  o'  the  land,  an'  had  his  ain  dish, 
an'  was  ay  helpit  first,  an  keei>it  up  his  owthority  as 
a  man  sude  du.  Paurents  warpaurents  than — bairns 
dardna  set  up  their  gabs  afore  them  than  as  they  du 
noo.  They  ne'er  presumed  to  say  their  heeds  war 
their  ain  i'  thae  days — wife  an'  servants,  retecners 
an'  childer,  a'  trummelt  i'  the  presence  o'  their 
heed.' 

Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a  pause  in  the 
old  lady's  harangue.         *         * 

Mr  Douglas  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rise  and  take  leave. 

*  Go,  what's  takin'  yo  awa,  Archie,  in  sic  a  huny  t 
Sit  doon  there,'  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  *  an* 
rest  ye,  an'  tak  a  glass  o'  wine  an  a  bit  breed  ;  or 
mayl»e,'  turning  to  Mary,  *ye  wad  rather  hae  a  drap 
broth  to  warm  ye  ?  What  gars  ye  look  sae  blae,  bairn  ? 
I'm  sure  it's  no  cauld  ;  but  ye're  just  like  the  lave  :  ye 
gang  a'  skiltin'  about  the  streets  half  naked,  an' 
than  yc  maun  sit  an'  birsle  yoursels  afore  the  fire  at 
hame.' 

She  had  now  shuffled  along  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  opening  a  press,  took  out  wine  and  a 
plateful  of  various-shaped  articles  of  bread,  which  she 
handed  to  Mary. 

*  Hae,  bairn — tak  a  cookie — tak  it  up^what  are 
you  feared  for!  it'll  no  bite  ye.  Here's  t'ye,  Glenfem, 
an'  your  wife  an'  your  wean  ;  puir  tead,  it's  no  had  a 
very  chancy  ootset,  weel  a  wat.i 

The  wine  being  drank,  and  the  cookies  discussed, 
Mr  Douglas  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
in  vain. 

*  Canna  ye  sit  still  a  wee,  man,  an'  let  me  speer 


after  my  auld  freens  at  Glenfem  1  Hoo's  Griay, 
an'  Jacky,  an'  Nicky  ? — aye  workin'  awa  at  the  peels 
an'  the  drogs — he,  he  I  I  ne'er  swallowed  a  peel  nor 
gied  a  doit  for  drogs  a'  my  days,  an'  see  an  ony  o' 

mc  whan  they're  naur  fire 


nn  a 


race  wi' 


them  '11 
score.' 

Mr  Douglas  here  paid  some  compliments  upon  her 
appearance,  which  were  pretty  graciously  received; 
and  added  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his 
aunt  Grizzy,  which  he  would  send  along  with  a  roe- 
buck and  brace  of  moor-game. 

'  Gin  your  ro<>buck's  noe  better  than  your  last, 
atweel  it's  no  worth  the  scndin':  poor  dry  fissinlest 
dirt,  no  worth  the  chowin* ;  weel  a  wat  I  begmdged 
my  teeth  on't.  Your  muirfowl  war  nae  that  ill,  but 
they're  no  worth  the  canyin' ;  they're  doug  cheap  i' 
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the  muket  «■«>,  »  it's  nM  giHt  compliment.  Oil 
yt  had  bnugbC  me  »  ieg  a'  gud«  luuttOD,  or  ■  csule 
uirmont,  there  irould  hu  been  Mnie  mue  iu't ;  bu 
je'ie  «ne  o'  Ihe  fowk  thit'il  ne'er  harrjr  yoursell  wi 
j'ouT  prcHuts  i  il's  but  tbe  pirkle  poirtbei  Ibej  cw 
JO,  ftn'  I'ne  wniTMi'  ye'™  tbiukiu'  nuir  o"  yout  kit 
diienion  thui  o'  my  ttaoiick  whan  ye'n  Kt  tbi 
■hootio'  a'  I  hem,  puir  beuU.' 

Mr  Douglu  bud  bums  (he  TU'ioua  indignjtie 
levelled  agiuuHt  himtelf  and  hii  familT  with  a  phi 
loeophy  that  btA  no  paialUl  in  bin  life  bafoie,  but  li 
tbi»  attack  upon  hu  fame  he  wM  not  nioof.  Hli 
colour  nwe,  hia  eye«  fliu 
■embliiig  an  oath  bunt 
mdignautly  tovarda  the  i; 

Hift  friend,  boAerer,  was  igo  nimoie  lor  aim.  one 
Stepped  iwfore  him,  and,  breaking  into  a  discordant 
laugh  a>  abe  patted  him  on.  the  back,  *  So  I  >ee  ye're 
jiut  tbe  auid  man,  Archie — aje  ready  to  tak  the 
■trunu  an  ye  dintia  get  a'  thing  your  ala  wye.    Mony 

•  time  I  had  to  fleech  ye  oot  o'^the  dorta  when  ye  waa 
a  callant.  Do  ye  mind  boo  ye  wai  atfronlcd  because 
J  let  ye  doon  to  a  cauld  pigean-pje  an'  a  tanker 
o*  tippenny  ae  Dight  to  your  fowerhoon  afore  miae 
leddiet— he,  he,  hel  Weel  a  irat  ycre  wife  maun  hae 
her  ain  odooa  to  maoage  ye,  for  ye're  a  cumitaiiy 
ehield.  Archie.' 

Mr  Douglae  atiU  looked  a*  if  Im  wai  imeolute 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

'  Came,  come,  lit  ye  doon  there  till  I  speak  to  thia 
bairn,'  uid  abe,  as  ihe  pulled  Marr  into  an  adjoining 
bed-chamber,  which  wore  the  aame  aipect  of  chilly 
Deatneu  a«  the  one  they  had  quitted.  Then  pulling 
a  huge  bunch  of  keyi  from  hii  pocket,  ahe  opened  a 
drawer,  out  of  which  alic  took  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
ringa.  '  Hae,  bairn,'  aaid  the,  aa  ahe  atuffed  them 
into  Mary'*  hand;  '  they  belonged  to  your  faither'a 
gimndmotW.    She  wa<  a  gude  noman,  an'  had  four- 

fortin  than  juat  to  hae  as  mony.  But  mmd  ye,' with 
s  shake  of  her  bony  finger,  '  they  maun  a'  be  Scots. 
Gin  1  thought  ye  wad  mairry  any  pock-puddin',  fieat 
hud  wad  ye  hae  gotten  frae  me.  Noo  had  jour 
tongue,  and  diuna  deire  me  wi'  thanka,'  almost  puah- 
ing  her  into  the  parlour  again  ;  '  and  ain  ye'ni  gawn 

ye  weel.  But,  Archie,  ye  maun  come  an'  tak  your 
bnakfaatwi'  me.  t  bae  muckle  to  say  to  you;  but 
ya  mauna  be  aae  hard  upou  my  bapa  ae  ye  uaed  to  be,' 
with  a  facetious  grin  to  her  mollieed  favourite  as 
they  ahook  handa  and  parted. 

of  her  Snt 

more  paini  on  the  constmclion  of  the  '  Inheritnncc' 
It  i>  t(W  complicated  for  an  uinljsia  In  this  place  ; 
but  we  mny  mention  tKltt  it  is  connoted  with  high 
lift  and  a  wide  ranRe  of  charactera,  the  heroine  being 

*  yonng  lady  bom  in  France,  and  iicircsa  (o  a  aplen- 
did  eatate  and  peerage  in  Scotiantl,  to  which,  after 
various  advcniurea  and  reveraes,  ahe  flnally  luc- 
ce«d>.  The  tale  is  well  arranged  and  developed. 
Iti  chief  attraction,  however,  conaista  in  the  deli- 
Deation  of  cbatacteri.  Uncle  Adam  and  Misa  Pratt 
— the  former  a  touchy,  aensitive.  rich  East  Indian, 
and  the  latter  another  of  Misa  Ferrier'a  iniinit.ible 
old  maids — are  among  the  best  of  the  portraita;  but 
the  canvasa  is  full  of  happy  and  striking  skelches. 
'Destiny'  is  connected  vtitli  Highland  acpnery  and 
Highland  manners,  but  Is  for  from  romantic  Miss 
Ferrier  is  as  human  and  as  discerning  in  her  tastes 
and  researchea  as  Ktiai  Edgeworth.  The  chief, 
Glenroy,  is  proud  and  irascible,  spoiled  by  llic  fawn- 
ing of  his  inferiors,  and  in  hia  family  circle  ia  gene- 
rous without  kindness,  and  profuse  without  beticvo- 
lenco.  The  Highlaud  minister,  Mr  Duncan  MacDow, 


i>  an  admirable  character,  thongb  no  very  ^epa*- 
sessing  specimen  of  the  country  pastor,  and,  whethfr 
in  Ilia  single  or  married  state,  is  suffioently  ammiog. 
Edith,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet  and  gentk  cnatiun, 
and  there  is  strong  feeling  and  paasion  in  wMoe  of 
the  scenes.  In  the  cue  o(  masculine  inteUects,  like 
those  of  the  authoress  of  '  Mairia^'  aod  tbe  great 
Iriah  noveliat,  the  progrcM  of  years  seeins  to  impart 
greater  softness  and  tentibili^,  and  call  forth  all  tba 
tfentler  aSections. 


court  of  Fenia,  has  embodied  hii  knowledge  irf'  ^ 


East  in  a  aeries  of  novels — Tht  Adenbart  of  Hoffi 
Baba  of  Iipahan,  three  Tolumea,  1824  {with  ■ 
aecond   part  publi abed   in  two   Tdlumcs   in    IBSS); 


Ulna,  three  volumes,  IS4I.  Ttie  object  of  hia  fl 
work  waa,  he  says,  the  single  Idea  of  illustrating 
Eastern  manner*  by  controat  with  (hose  of  England, 
id  the  author  evinces  a  minute  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians.   The  truth  of  hia  »j 

allusiuiia  was  fult  even  by  1 

Mr  Murier  has  published  a 

state  in  that  country,  enpressing  the  displeufure 

which  the  king  felt  at  the  '  very  foolish  business'  uf 

the  book.    It  is  pruliable,  however,  as  the  author 

supposes,  that  this  irritation  may  lead  to  rcficctiou, 

and  reflection  lo  amendment,  as  he  couccitcs  the 

rsians  to  be,  in  talent  and  natural  capacity,  eqasi     , 

any  nation  in  the  world,  and  would  be  no  less  on 

evel  with  them  in  feeling,  honesty,  and  the  highi'T 

irol   qualities,  were   their  education   favouralile. 

The  hero  of  Mr  Moriec**  tale  is  an  adventurer  like 

Gil  Bias,  and  aa  much  bnfibted  about  in  the  irurid. 
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He  in  the  son  of  a  barlx^r  of  Ispahan,  and  is  suc- 
cessively one  of  a  band  of  Turcomans,  a  menial  scr- 
Tant,  a  pupil  of  the  physician -royal  of  Persia,  an 
attendant  on  the  chief  executioner,  a  religious 
devotee,  and  a  seller  of  tobacco-pipes  in  Constan- 
tinople. Having  by  stratagem  espoused  a  rich 
Turkish  widow,  he  becomes  an  official  to  the  Shah ; 
and  on  his  further  distinguishing  bimself  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  he  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  mission  of  Mirzah  Firouz,  and  accom- 
panies the  Persian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  £ng- 
und.  In  the  course  of  his  multiplied  adventures, 
misfortunes,  and  escapes,  the  volatile  unprincipled 
Hi^i  mixes  with  all  classes,  and  is  much  in  Tehran, 
Koordistan,  Georgia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  &c. 
^Die  work  soon  became  poptdar.  *  The  novelty  of 
the  st>'le,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  which  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  genuine  oriental  by  such  internal 
evidence  as  establishes  the  value  of  real  old  China — 
the  gay  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  state 
and  pageantry — the  character  of  the  poetry  occa- 
sionally introduced — secured  a  merited  welcome  for 
tiie  Persian  picaroon.  As  a  picture  of  oriental 
manners,  the  work  had,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to 
sustain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  recent  ro- 
mance of  Anastasius.  But  the  public  found  appe- 
tite for  both ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr 
Hope's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from 
the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adven- 
tures. The  latter,  with  his  morals  sitting  easy 
about  him,  a  rogne  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one, 
with  as  much  wit  and  cunning  as  enable  him  to 
dupe  others,  and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford  them 
perpetual  means  of  retaliation;  a  sparrow-hawk, 
who^  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in  quest  of 
the  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird  of  prey, 
interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor 
expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem ;  and  like  Will 
Yizard  of  the  hill,  **  the  knave  is  our  very  good 
friend."  Mr  Morier,  however,  in  the  episode  of 
Ynsuf,  the  Armenian,  and  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Zeenab,  has  successfully  entered  into  the  arena  of 
pathetic  and  romantic  description.  The  orienttU 
scenes  are  the  most  valuable  and  original  portions 
of  '*  Hajji  Baba,"  and  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  ordinary  readers,  yet  the  account  of  the  constant 
embarrassment  and  surprise  of  the  Persians  at  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  highly  amusing.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  dinner-table,  that  seemed  to  them 
"absolutely  bristling  with  instruments  of  offence,*' 
blades  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  sufficient  to  have 
ornamented  the  girdles  of  the  Shah's  household, 
could  not  but  puz^  those  who  had  been  accuslomed 
simply  to  take  everything  v:p  in  their  fingers.  The 
mail-coach,  the  variety  of  our  furniture  and  accom- 
modation, and  other  domestic  observances,  were 
equally  astonishing;  but,  above  all,  the  want  of  cere- 
monial among  our  statesmen  and  public  officers  sur- 
prised the  embassy.  The  following  burst  of  oriental 
wonder  and  extravagance  succeeds  to  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  them  by  the  chairman  and  deputy -chair- 
man 01  the  East  India  Company,  who  came  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  after  the  interview,  walked 
away  upon  their  own  legs. 

"  When  they  were  well  off,  we  all  sat  mute,  only 
occasionally  saying,  *  Allah !  Allah !  there  is  but 
one  Allal)  !*  so  wonderfully  astonished  were  we. 
What  I  India?  that  great,  that  magnificent  empire  I 
—that  scene  of  Persian  conquest  and  Persian  glory  I 
—the  land  of  elephants  and  precious  stones,  the 
seat  of  shawls  and  kincobs ! — that  paradise  sung  by 
poets,  celebrated  by  historians  more  ancient  than 
Irin  itself! — at  whose  boundaries  the  sim  is  per- 


mitted to  rise,  and  around  whose  majestic  moun- 
tains, some  clad  in  eternal  snows,  others  in  eternal 
verdure,  the  stars  and  the  moon  are  allowed  to 
gambol  and  carousel  What!  is  it  so  fallen,  so 
degraded,  as  to  be  swayed  by  two  obscure  mortals, 
living  in  regions  that  know  not  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  ?  Two  swine-eating  infidels,  shaven,  impure, 
walkers  on  foot,  and  who,  by  way  of  state,  travel 
in  dirty  coaches  filled  witli  straw  !  This  seemed  to 
us  a  greater  miracle  in  government  than  even  that 
of  Beg  Ian,  the  plaiter  of  whii)s,  who  governed  the 
Turcomans  and  the  countries  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara,  leading  a  life  more  like  a  beggar  than  a 
potentate.'** 

*Zohrab*  is  a  historical  novel,  of  the  tim^of  Aga 
Mohammed  Shah,  a  famous  Persian  prince,  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  having  taught  the  liussians 
to  beat  the  French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader*s  march,  and  thus  leaving  the 
enemy  master  of  only  so  much  ground  as  his  cannon 
could  command.  This  celebrated  Shah  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  tale,  though  the  honour  is  nominally 
awarded  to  Zohrab,  an  indei)endent  Mazonderini 
chief,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  gentle  luid  beau- 
tiful Amima,  niece  of  the  Shah,  The  style  of  the 
work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  animated,  and  it  is  full 
of  Persian  life.  '  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,'  is  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessors,  though  certain  parts  (as 
the  description  of  the  freebooter,  Coruh  Bey,  and 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  the  Spectre  City,  the  attack  on 
the  Russian  posts,  the  voyage  to  Constantinople, 
&c.)  are  in  the  author's  happiest  ond  most  graphic 
manner.  In  this  work  Mr  Morier  introduces  a 
novelty — he  makes  an  English  traveller.  Lord  Os- 
mond, fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish  maiden,  and  while 
the  Englishman  is  bearing  off  the  Maid  of  Kars  to 
Constantinople,  Corah  Bey  intercepts  them,  and  gets 
the  lover  sent  off  to  the  galleys.  He  is  released 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  ambassador, 
and  carries  his  Eastern  bride  to  England.  Ayesha, 
the  hen)ine,  tunis  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortlcy  I  There  are  impn)babilities  in 
this  story  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  the 
mixture  of  European  costume  and  characters  among 
the  scenery  and  society  of  the  Ejist,  destroys  that 
oriental  charm  which  is  so  entire  and  so  fascinating 
in  *  Zohrab.*  *  The  Mirza'  is  a  series  of  Eastern 
stories,  connecteil  by  an  outline  of  fiction  like 
Moore's  Lolla  Kookh.  In  concluding  this  work, 
Mr  Morier  says,  *  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
East,  as  we  have  known  it  in  oriental  tales,  is  now 
fast  on  the  changt — "  CTest  le  commencement  de  la 
fin,**  Perhaps  we  have  gleaned  the  last  of  the 
beards,  and  obtained  an  expiring  glimpse  of  the 
heavy  caouk  and  the  ample  shulwar  ere  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  hat  and  the  spruce  pantaloon. 
How  wonderful  is  it — how  full  of  serious  contem- 
plation is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Moham- 
medanism should  have  been  assailed,  almost  sud- 
denly as  well  as  simultaneously,  by  events  which 
nothing  human  could  have  foreseen.  Barbary, 
ICgypt,  Syria,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigrii),  the  Red  Sea,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
IVrsia,  and  Affghanistan,  all  more  or  less  have  felt 
the  influence  of  Eurui>ean  or  anti -Mohammedan 
agencies.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may 
not  see  a  new  structure  erected,  but  true  it  is  they 
liavc  seen  its  foundations  laid.* 

In  1838  appeared  The  Banished;  a  Swabian  Hi»^ 
torical  Tale,  edited  by  Mr  ^lorier.  This  publication 
caused  some  disappointment,  as  the  name  of  the 
author  of  *  Hajji  Baba*  excited  expectations  which 
*The  Banished'  did  not  realise.  The  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  a  tale  of  the  Swabian 
league  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Mr  James  Bailie  Frasee  has,  like  Mr  Morier, 
described  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Persians  by 
fictitious  as  well  as  true  narratiTes.  In  1828  he 
published  The  Kuzzilbash,  a  Tale  o/Khortuan,  three 
Tolnniea,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  continua- 
tion under  the  name  of  Tlu  Pertian  Adventurer,  the 
title  of  his  first  work  not  being  generally  understood : 
it  was  often  taken,  he  says,  for  a  cookery  book! 
The  term  Kuzzilbash,  which  is  Turkish,  signifies 
Red-head,  and  was  an  appellation  originally  given 
by  Shah  Ismacl  L  to  seven  tribes  bound  to  defend 
their  kfhg.  These  tribes  wore  a  red  cap  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  which  afterwards  became  the 
military  head-dress  of  the  Persian  troops ;  hence 
the  word  Kuzzilbash  is  used  to  express  a  Persian 
soldier ;  and  often,  particularly  among  the  Toorko- 
mans  and  Oozbeks,  is  applied  as  a  national  designa- 
tion to  the  people  in  generid.  Mr  Fraser's  hero 
relates  his  own  adventures,  which  begin  almost  from 
his  birth  ;  for  he  is  carried  off  while  a  child  by  a 
band  of  Toorkoman  robbers,  who  plunder  his  father's 
lands  and  village,  situated  in  Khorasan,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  those  of  the  river  Oxus. 
Tlie  infant  bravery  of  Ismael,  the  Kuzzilbash,  inte- 
rests Omer  Khan,  head  of  a  tribe  or  camp  of  the 
plunderers,  and  he  spares  the  child,  and  keeps  him 
to  attend  on  his  own  son  Selim.  In  the  camp  of  his 
master  is  a  beautiful  girl,  daughter  of  a  Persian 
captive ;  and  with  this  young  beauty,  *  lovely  as  a 
child  of  the  Peris,'  Ismtiel  forms  an  attachment  that 
increases  with  their  years.  These  early  scenes  are 
finely  described;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  fair 
Shireen  arc  related  with  much  pathos.  The  conse- 
quences of  IsniaeFs  passion  force  liim  to  flee.  He 
assumes  the  dress  of  the  Kuzzilbash,  and  crossing 
the  desert,  joins  the  army  of  the  victorious  Nadir 
Shah,  and  assists  in  recovering  the  holy  city  of 
Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  His  bravery  is 
rewarded  with  honours  and  dignities;  and  ifter 
various  scenes  of  love  and  war,  the  Kuzzilbash  is 
united  to  his  Shireen.  *  Scenes  of  active  life  are 
painted  by  the  author  with  the  same  truth,  accu- 
racy, and  picturesque  effect  which  he  displays  in 
landscapes  or  single  figures.  In  war,  especially,  he 
is  at  home ;  and  gives  the  attack,  the  retreat,  the 
rally,  the  bloody  and  desperate  close  combat,  the 
flight,  pursuit,  and  massacre,  with  all  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight»  as  one  who  must  have  witnessed 
•ucli  terrors.' 

A  brief  but  characteristic  scene — a  meeting  of  two 
warriors  in  the  desert  —  is  strikingly  described, 
though  the  reader  is  probably  haunted  with  an  idea 
that  European  thoughts  and  expressions  mingle  with 
the  author's  narrative : — 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
sun  had  set,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  some  retreat 
where  I  might  pass  the  night  and  refresh  myself  and 
my  horse  without  fear  of  discovery.  Ascending  the 
river  bed,  therefore,  with  this  intention,  I  soon  found 
a  recess  where  I  could  repose  myself,  surrounded  by 
green  pasture,  in  which  my  horse  might  feed  ;  but  as 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large 
all  night,  I  employed  myself  for  a  while  in  cutting 
the  longest  and  thickest  of  the  grass  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  for  his  night's  repast,  per- 
mitting him  to  pasture  at  will  until  dark ;  and  secur- 
ing him  then  close  to  the  spot  I  meant  to  occupy, 
after  a  moderate  meal,  I  commended  myself  to  Allah, 
and  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  loud  neighing  of  my  horse  awoke  roe  with  a 
•tart,  as  the  first  light  of 'dawn  broke  in  the  East. 


Quickly  springing  on  my  feet,  aad  gtaafong  my  epeu 
aud  scimitar,  which  lay  under  my  hes^,  I  look«*i 
around  for  the  cause  of  alarm.  Nor  did  it  long  te- 
main  doubtful ;  for,  at  the  distance  of  aoaroe  two  has- 
dred  yards,  I  saw  a  single  horseman  advanciiig.  Ti 
tighten  my  girdle  round  my  loins,  to  string  my  boir, 
and  prepare  two  or  three  arrows  for  iiae,  was  bat  tht 
work  of  a  few  moments;  before  these  fftepmntiitm^^ 
however,  were  completed,  the  stranger  was  doae  &t 
hand.  Fitting  an  arrow  to  my  bow,  I  placed  mjwtU 
upon  guard,  and  examined  him  narrowly  ^  be  ap- 
proached. He  was  a  man  of  goodly  statore  and  power* 
ful  frame;  his  countenance,  hai^,  strong:]y  marked, 
and  furnished  with  a  thick  black  baud,  boore  testim<»j 
of  exposure  to  many  a  blast,  bat  it  still  preserrcd  a 
preposseffiing  expression  of  good  humour  and  beneTo* 
lence.  His  turban,  which  was  formed  of  a  cashmev 
shawl,  sorely  tached  and  torn,  and  twisted  bese  acd 
there  with  small  steel  chains,  according  to  the  faehica 
of  the  time,  was  wound  around  a  red  cloth  cap  that 
rose  in  four  peaks  high  above  the  head.  His  oemah,  or 
riding  coat,  of  crimson  cloth  much  stained  and  fibded, 
opening  at  the  bosom,  showed  the  links  of  a  coat  cf 
mail  which  he  wore  below ;  a  yellow  shawl  formed  hi^ 
girdle ;  his  huge  shulwan,  or  riding  trousers,  of  thick 
fawn-coloured  Kerman  woollen  stun,  fell  in  fohki  over 
the  large  red  leather  boots  in  which  his  legs  weie  cawd  ; 
by  his  side  hung  a  crooked  scimitar  in  a  black  leather 
scabbard,  and  from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle  peeped 
out  the  butt-ends  of  a  pair  of  pistols — ^weapons  of 
which  I  then  knew  not  the  use,  any  more  than  of  the 
matchlock  which  was  slung  at  his  back.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  powerful  but  jaded  horse,  and  appeared 
to  have  already  travelled  far. 

When  this  striking  figure  had  approadied  within 
thirty  yards,  I  called  out  in  the  Turkish  language, 
commonly  used  in  the  country,  •  Whoever  thou  art, 
come  no  nearer  on  thy  peril,  or  I  shall  salute  thee 
with  this  arrow  from  my  bow!*  •  Why,  boy,*  returned 
the  stranger  in  a  deep  manly  voice,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  tongue,  '  thou  art  a  bold  lad,  truly  !  but  set 
thy  heart  at  rest,  I  mean  thee  no  harm.'  *  Nay,'  re- 
joined I,  *  I  am  on  foot,  and  alone.  I  know  thee  not, 
nor  thy  intentions.  Either  retire  at  once,  or  show  thy 
sincerity  by  setting  thyself  on  equal  terms  with  me: 
dismount  from  thy  steed,  and  toen  I  fear  thee  not, 
whatever  be  thy  designs.  Beware!'  And  so  raying,  I 
drew  my  arrow  to  the  head,  and  pointed  it  towards 
him.  *  By  the  head  of  my  father !'  cried  the  stranger, 
*  thou  art  an  absolute  vouth !  but  I  like  thee  well ; 
thy  heart  is  stout,  and  thy  demand  is  just ;  the  sheep 
trusts  not  the  wolf  when  it  meets  him  in  the  plain, 
nor  do  we  acknowledge  evenr  stranger  in  the  desert 
for  a  friend.  See,'  continued  he,  dismounting  actively, 
yet  with  a  weight  that  made  the  turf  ring  again — *  See, 
1  yield  my  advantage ;  as  for  thy  arrows,  boy,  I  fear 
them  not.'  With  that  he  slung  a  small  shield,  which 
he  bore  at  his  baek,  before  him,  as  if  to  cover  his  face, 
in  case  of  treachery  on  my  part,  and  leaving  his  horse 
where  it  stood,  he  advanced  to  me. 

Taught  from  my  youth  to  suspect  and  to  gi^rd 
against  treachery,  I  still  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stranger.  But  there  was  something  in  his 
open  though  rugged  countenance  and  manly  bearing 
that  claimed  and  won  my  confidence.  Slowly  I  low- 
ered my  hand,  and  relaxed  the  still  drawn  string  cf 
my  bow,  as  he  strode  up  to  me  with  a  firm  comp<»ed 
step. 

'  Youth,'  said  he, '  had  my  intentions  been  hostile, 
it  is  not  thy  arrows  or  thy  bow,  no,  nor  thy  sword  and 
spear,  that  could  have  stood  thee  much  in  stead.  J 
am  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too  well  defended  agaiiij4 
such  weapons,  to  fear  them  from  so  young  an  arm. 
But  I  am  neither  enemy  nor  traitor  to  attack  thee 
unawares.  I  have  travelled  far  during  the  past  ni<;bt, 
and  mean  to  refresh  myself  awhile  in  this  spot  befoce 
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TAtiun  of  nature  appears  to  be  Mr  6rattan*8  prin- 
cipal merit  Hit  style  is  often  difi\ise  and  careless; 
and  he  does  not  seenn  to  hare  laboured  successfully 
in  constructing  his  stories.  Ilis  pictures  of  ordinary 
life  in  the  French  proYinccs,  as  he  wandered  among 
the  highways  and  byways  of  that  country  with  a 
cheerful  observant  spirit,  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  are  his  happiest  and  most  original 
efforts. 

Mr  T.  H.  Lister,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  aris- 
tocratic connexions,  was  author  of  three  norcls, 
descriptire  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes; 
Damely,  Granhyy  1826;  Uerbert  Lacy,  1827;  and 
Arlagton,  1833.  These  works  are  pleasingly  written, 
and  may  be  considered  as  affording  correct  pictures 
of  domestic  society,  but  they  possess  no  features  of 
DOTelty  or  originsditpr  to  preserve  them  for  another 
generation.  A  stram  of  graceful  reflection,  in  the 
style  of  the  essays  in  the  Mirror  and  Lounger,  is 
mingled  with  the  tale,  and  shows  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and 
feeling.  In  1838  Mr  Lister  published  a  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  three  volumes,  a  work  of  considerable 
talent  ami  research,  in  preparing  which  the  author 
had  access  to  documents  and  papers  unknown  to  his 
predtcessorsw  Mr  Lister  died  in  June  1842,  at 
which  time  he  l^eld  the  government  appointment  of 
Registrar-general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
The  following  bt-ief  description  in  *  Granby'  may  be 
compared  with  Mr  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet  com- 
posed upon  Westminster  Bridge. 

{^London  ai  Sunrise,] 

firanby  followed  them  with  his  eyes ;  and  now,  too 
full  of  happinoKs  to  be  acccusible  to  any  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  repining,  after  a  short  reverie  of  the  pun^nt 
satirtfoctinn,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallie«l  out  into  the 
fre:<h  cool  air  of  a  summer  morning — suddenly  pa^Hiiig 
from  the  red  i^lare  of  lamplight  to  the  clear  raber  bri;;ht- 
neM  of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward, 
icfmhcd  and  exhilarated  by  the  air  of  morning,  and 
interested  with  the  scene  around  him.  It  wa^i  broad 
daylight,  and  he  viewed  the  town  under  an  a8i>cct  in 
which  it  is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of  buHiness. 
He  stopped  on  the  pavement  of  Oxford  Street  to  con- 
template the  effect.  The  whole  extent  of  that  long 
vista,  unclouded  by  the  mid -day  smoke,  was  distinctlv 
visible  to  hiA  eye  at  once.  The  houses  shrunk  to  half 
their  ppan,  while  the  few  visible  npires  of  the  adjacent 
churches  seemed  to  rise  less  distant  than  before,  gaily 
tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in 
apparent  size,  but  heightened  in  distinctness  and  in 
beautv.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  gra^  tint  which 
slightly  mingled  with  every  object,  the  brightness  was 
almost  that  of  noon.  But  the  life,  the  oustle,  the 
busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  existence,  were 
all  wanting  to  complete  the  similitude.  All  was 
bushed  and  silent;  and  this  mighty  receptacle  of 
human  beings,  which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake 
into  active  energy  and  motion,  seemed  like  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illusion. 
Around  were  the  monuments  of  human  exertion,  but 
the  hands  which  formed  them  were  no  longer  there. 
Few,  if  any,  were  the  sjrmptoms  of  life.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary 
wagon,  the  twittering  of  an  occasional  sparrow,  the 
monotonous  tone  of  the  drowsy  watchman,  and  the 
distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading  on  the 
ear  till  it  melted  into  silence:  and  the  eve  that 
searched  fur  living  objects  fell  on  nothing  but  the 
grim  great-coated  guardian  of  the  night,  mufSed  up 
mto  an  i^pearance  of  doubtful  character  between 


bear  and  roan,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  tht 
colour  of  his  dress,  from  the  brown  lags  along  which 
he  sauntered. 

Two  novels  of  the  tame  dais  with  those  of  Mr 
Lister  were  written  by  the  present  BfABQUU  of 
Normanbt;  namely,  3fa/i^,  published  in  1825,  and 
Yes  and  No,  a  Tale  of  the  Day,  1827.  They  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  being  in  taste,  correct- 
ness of  delineation,  and  general  good  sense,  fuperior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  faahionaMe  novels. 

LADT  CAROLINE  LAMB — LADT  DACRE— OOI7imi0  OF 
MORLET — LADT  CHARLOTTE  BURT. 

Ladt  Caroline  Lamb  (1785-1828)  was  anthoieu 
of  three  works  of  fiction,  which,  from  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  The 
first,  Glenarvon,  was  published  in  1816,  and  the  hero 
was  understood  to  *  body  forth '  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  Lord  Byron  I  It  was  a  representation 
of  the  dangers  attending  a  life  of  fashion.  The 
second,  Graham  Hamilton,  depicted  the  diflSculties 
and  dangers  inseparable,  cren  in  the  most  amiable 
minds,  from  weakness  and  irresolution  of  character. 
The  third,  Ada  Reia  (1823),  is  a  wild  Eastern  tale, 
the  hero  being  introduced  as  the  Don  Juan  of  hii 
day,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Othello,  Is  *  sc4d 
to  slavery,'  but  rises  to  honours  and  distinctions. 
In  the  end  Ada  is  condemned,  for  various  misdeeds, 
to  eternal  pimishment!  The  history  of  Lady  Caro- 
line I^amb  is  painfully  interesting.  She  was  united, 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William 
I^mb  (now  Lord  Melbourne),  and  was  long  the  de- 
light of  the  fashionable  circles,  from  the  singidarity 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  her  iiterarj 
accomplishments,  and  personal  attractions.  On 
meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  she  contracted  an  onfor- 
tunate  attachment  for  the  noble  poet,  which  con- 
tinued three  years,  and  was  the  theme  of  much 
remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trifled  with 
her  feelings,  and  a  rupture  took  place.  '  For  many 
years  Lady  Caroline  led  a  life  of  comparative  se- 
clusion, principally  at  Brocket  IlalL  Tliis  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  singular  and  somewhat  roman- 
tic occurrence.  Riding  with  Mr  Lamb,  she  met, 
just  by  the  park-gates,  the  hearse  which  was  ccm- 
reying  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  Newstead 
Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  insensible:  an  illness 
of  length  and  severity  succeeded.  Some  of  her 
medical  attendants  imputed  her  fits,  certainly  of 
great  incoherence  and  long  continuance,  to  partial 
insanity.  At  this  supposition  she  was  invariablv 
and  bitterly  indignant  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct  and  habitt 
materially  changed;  and  about  three  years  before 
her  death  a  separation  took  place  between  her  and 
Mr  Lamb,  who  continued,  howerer,  fVtMiuently  to 
visit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  correspond 
with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that 
Lady  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  terms  of  admi- 
ration and  respect'  *  A  romantic  susceptibility  of 
temperament  and  character  seems  to  have  been  the 
Irane  cf  this  unfortunate  lady.  Her  lute  illustrmtoe 
the  wisdom  of  lliomson's  advice — 

Then  keep  esoh  iMUNion  down,  however  dear. 
Trust  me,  tiio  tender  are  the  most  severe. 

The  BecoUectuMM  of  a  Chaperon,  1833,  br  Ladt 
Dacre,  are  a  scries  of  tales  written  with  taste, 
feeling,  and  passion.  This  Udy  is,  we  believe,  also 
authoress  of  Trevdyan,  1833,  a  novel  which  was 
considered  at  the  time  of  its  publication  as  the 
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best  femioine  noTel,  in  many  respecto,  that  had  ap- 
peared since  Ifin  £dgeworth*t  YlTian.  Among  other 
worka  of  this  dau  may  be  mentioned  the  tale  of 
Jkurt^  1834,  by  the  CociiTEas  of  Morlet;  and 
iereral  fiuihionable  noreli  {Tht  Divorced,  Famify 
JUecrds,  Lent,  The  Courtier'g  Daughter,  &&)  by 
1jAX>y  Charloite  Burt.  Thit  lady  is  the  rappoeed 
■athoreM  of  a  Diary  Ithutrative  cf  Ae  Timet  of 
Oeorge  TV.,  a  tcandaloos  chronide,  published  in 
1838.  It  appears  that  her  ladyship  (then  Lady 
Qurlotte  Campbell)  had  held  an  appointment  in 
t|ie  household  of  the  Princess  of  Wales^  and  during 
this  time,  she  kept  a  diary,  in  which  she  recorded 
the  Ibibles  and  failings  of  Uie  unfortunate  princess 
and  other  members  of  the  court  The  work  was 
ttron^y  condemned  by  the  two  leading  critioBl 
Journals— the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  BeTiew — 
And  was  receired  generally  with  disapprobation. 


B.  FLUKSB  WABIX 

Ma  B.  Fluiubb  Ward  published  in  1825  a  sin- 
imlar  nieti4>hysical  and  religious  romance  entitled 
T^vmaiMe,  or  Ae  Man  of  R^fimenunL    The  author's 
name  was  not  prefixed  to  his  work;  and  as  he 
alluded  to  his  intimacy  with  English  statesmen  and 
politacal  events,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  much  speculation  took 
place  as  to  the  paternity  of  the  novel    The  writer 
was  evidently  well-bred  and  intellectual — ^prone  to 
philosophical  and  theological  disquisitions,  but  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  fordble  delineaUon  of  cha- 
zacter,  and  the  management  of  natural  dialogue 
and  inddents.    The  prdizity  of  some  of  the  disser- 
tations and  dialogues,  where  the  story  stood  stiU  for 
half  a  vdume,  &at  the  parties  might  converse  and 
dispute^  rendered  *  Tremaine '  somewhat  heavy  and 
tedious,  in  spite  of  the  vigour  and  originality  of 
talent  it  displayed.  In  a  subsequent  worl^  Dt  Vere, 
or  the  Man  of  Independenictj  1827,  the  public  dwelt 
with  keen  interest  on  a  portraiture  of  Mr  Canning, 
whose  career  was  then  about  to  duse  in  his  prema- 
ture death.    The  contention  in  the  mind  of  this 
illustrious  statesman  between  literary  tastes  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,  is  beautifully  delineated  in  one 
passage  which  has  been  often  quoted.    It  represents 
a  conversation  between  Wentworth  (Canning),  Sir 
(George  Deloraine,  a  reserved  and  sentimental  man, 
and  Dr  Herbert    The  occasion  of  the  conversation 
was  Wentworth*s  having  observed  Ddoraine  coming 
out  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  door  at  Poets' 
Comer.    Meeting  at  dinner.  Sir  Qeorge  is  rallied 
\iy  Wentworth  on  his  taste  for  the  monuments  of 
departed  genius ;  which  be  defends ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  add— 

'  It  would  do  all  you  men  of  power  good  if  you 
woe  to  visit  them  too ;  for  it  would  show  you  how 
littie  more  than  upon  a  level  is  often  the  reputation 
of  the  jgreatest  statenman  with  the  fame  of  those  who, 
by  theur  genius,  their  philosophy,  or  love  of  letters, 
improve  and  gladden  life  even  after  they  an  gone.' 
The  whole  company  saw  the  force  of  this  lemark,  and 
Wentworth  not  the  least  among  them.  *  You  have 
toudied  a  theme,'  said  he,  *  whidi  ban  often  engaged 
me,  and  others  before  me,  with  the  keenest  interest. 
1  know  nothing  so  calculated  as  this  very  reflection 
to  cure  us  poor  political  slaves  (especiaUy  when  we 
feel  the  tugs  we  are  obliged  to  sustain)  of  being 
dazzled  by  meteors.'  *  Meteors  do  you  call  them  t' 
said  Dr  Herbert.  *Men  do  nq^  run  after  meteois 
with  such  rapid  and  persevering  steps  as  you  great 
people  pursue  ambition.'  « I  grant  you,'  returned  his 
mend;  «and  if  we  did  not  think  them  something 
better,  who  would  give  himself  [q,  themselves]  up  to 
>n<>)i  iftKon,.    «,«v  invasions  of  their  privacy  and 


leisure,  as  we  are  forced  to  undeigo  f    *  What  is  it, 
then,  that  so  seduces  vou  V    *  A  little  intozicati<A,' 
returned  Mr  Wentworth,  laughing  off  a  subfect  whic& 
he  did   not  wish  carried  too  fiu*;  *for  which  yoa 
philosophers  say  we  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  fcr 
which  whipped  we  oft«n  are.    Those,  however,  who 
want  this  whipping  would  do  well  to  take  Sir  Gcoigc's 
advice,  and  visit  the  shrines  of  the  mighty  dttJ. 
They  would  see  how  inferior  most  of  ^emselves  are 
in  present  estimation  to  beings  who,  when  alive,  could 
not,  in  splendour  at  least,  compare  with  them.     I 
have  too  often  made  the  reflection,  and  was  not  the 
happier  for  it'    'You  cannot  be  serious,'  said  the 
dirine ;  '  since  who  are  such  real  benefactors  to  man- 
kind as  enlightened  legtslaton  and  patriot  wanioia! 
What  poett  I  had  almost  said  what  philosopher,  can 
stand  in  competition  with  the  founder  or  defender  of 
his  country?*     'Ask  your  own   Homer,   your  own 
Shakspeare,'  answered  Wentworth,  forgetting  his  am- 
bition for  a  moment  in  his  love  of  letters.     '  Ton 
take  me  in  my  weak  part,*  said  Herbert,  *and  the 
subject  would   cany  us  too  far.     I  would  remark, 
however,  that  but  for  the  Solous,  the  Romuloaea,  tiie 
Charlemagnes,  and  Alfreds,  we  should  have  no  Homer 
or  Shakspeare  to  charm  us.*    *  I  know  this  is  your 
faTOurite  theme,'  said  the  minister,  '  and  you  know 
how  much  I  agree  with  you.    But  this  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  question  raised  by  Sir  George ;  which  is, 
the  superiority  in  the  temple  of  fame  enjov«l  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  efforts  in  song  or  history  (but 
who  might  have  been  mere  beggars  when  alive)  over 
those  wno  flaunted  it  supereiliously  over  them  in  a 
pomp  and  pride  whidi  are  now  absolutely  forgotten.' 
*  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  snpereilious  flaunteis,' 
replied  Herbert ;  *  I  speak  of  the  hberaJ,  the  patriotic, 
who  seek  power  for  the  true  uses  of  power,  in  order  to 
difiVise  blessing    and   protoction    all   around    them. 
These  can  never  fall  to  be  deservedly  applauded  ;  and 
I  honour  such  ambition  as  of  infinitely  more  real  con- 
sequence to  the  world  than  those  whoeie  works  (how- 
ever  I  may  love  them  in  private)  can,  from  the  mere 
nature  of  things,  be  comparatively  known  only  to  a 
few.'    '  All  that  is  most  true^'  said  Mr  Wentworth  ; 
'and  for  a  while  public  men  of  the  description  you 
mention  fill  a  laiger  space  in  the  eye  of  mankind ; 
that  is,  of  coutemporuy  mankind.    Bat  extinguish 
their  power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  whether  by 
losing  favour  at  court,  or  being  turned  out  bv  the 
country,  to  both  which  they  are  alike  subject";  let 
death  foreibly  remove  them,  or  a  queen  die,  and  their 
light,  like  Bolingbroke's,  goes  out  of  itself;  their  in- 
fluence is  certainly  gone,  and  where  is  even  their 
reputation  t    It  may  glimmer  for  a  minute,  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  taper,  after  which  they  soon  cease  to 
be  mentioned,  perhaps  even  remembered.'    'Surely,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  this  is  too  much  in  extremes.'  '  And 
yet,'  continued  Wentworth,  *  have  we  not  all  heard  of 
a  maxim  appaUiog  to  all  lovers  of  political  fame, 
"that  nobody  is  missed!"    Alas!  then,  are  we  not 
compelled  to  borst  out  with  the  poet : — 

•<  What  boots  it  with  Inoeassnt  oar«. 
To  tend  th«  homdy  dlghted  sheplMrd'S  tnd«. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  mam  1 
Were  ft  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  AmsryUis  In  the  Shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nemali  hair  r** 


such  labour,  such 


Both  Sir  George  and  De  Vera  kindled  at  this;  and 
the  doctor  himself  smiled,  when  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded. ^ '  In  short,'  said  he,  '  when  a  irtatTsmant  or 
even  a  ronquerer  is  departed^  it  depends  upon  the 
happier  poet  or  philosophic  historian  to  make  even 
his  name  known  to  posterity ;  while  the  historian  or 
poet  accjuires  immortality  for  himself  in  conferring 
upon  his  heroes  an  inferior  existence.'  'Inferior 
existence r  exclaimed  Herbert     'Yes;  fos-  look  at 
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hunting  widow;  Miekad  Armttrong^  or  the  Factory 
Boy,  a  caricature  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  manu- 
facturing system  ;  and  One  Fault,  a  domestic  story, 
illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  effect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  had  temper 
which  proceeds  from  pride  and  over  sensitiveness. 
In  1840  we  had  TTu  Widow  Married;  and  in  1841 
The  Bhte  Belles  of  England,  and  Charles  Chesterfield. 
The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  wi£  unprincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.  In  1842  Mrs  Trollope,  besides 
throwing  off  another  novel  (7%«  Ward  of  Thorpe 
Combe%  gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second 
Tisit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  efl^ted  since  1833,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Italy. 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antiquities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broader  features  of 
American  life  and  character,  and  this  work  was  not 
so  successful  as  her  previous  publications.  Return- 
ing to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs  Trollope,  as  usual,  prolific 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  pro- 
duce of  1843  —  Hargrave,  Jessie  Phillips^  and  The 
Laurringtons.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law  ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  *  superior 
people,'  the  *  bustling  Botherbys '  of  society.  Review- 
ing the  aggregate  labours  of  this  industrious  author- 
ess, we  cannot  say  that  she  has  done  good  propor- 
tioned to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed  against 
the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is 'not  calculated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  amusement 
among  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  at  misplaoed  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

JOHN  BANIX. 

The  Tales  of  the  0*Hara  Family,  first  and  second 
■eries,  1825  and  1826,  produced  a  strong  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  of  fiction.  The  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  circumstantiality  of 
Crabbe  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  power  of  Godwin ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  or  Lifldy  Moi^n.  The  story  of  the  Nowlans, 
and  that  of  Croohore  of  the  BiU-Hook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  perused  them. 
The  force  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  rarely  been  painted 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrought  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  author,  and  he  indulged  largely  in 
aoenes  of  horror  and  violence — in  mimiers,  abduc- 
tions, pursuits,  and  escapes — but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  raciness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tume and  colouring,  that  the  reader  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pronunciation  (though 
constituting  at  first  a  difficulty  in  perusal,  and 
always  too  much  persisted  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  new  and  picturesque 
words  2^nd  phrases.  These  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followed  up  in  1828  by  another  Irish 
story.  The  Croppy,  connected  with  the  insurrection 
in  1798.  *We  paint,' said  the  author,  'from  the 
people  of  a  land  amonpt  whom,  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  national  provocations  hare  never 


ceased  to  keep  alive  the  ttrongest  and  often  the 
worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  whose  pauses,  during 
that  long  lapse  of  a  country's  ezistenoe,  fipom  aotml 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  so  many  ciiangea 
into  mental  strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  held 
prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  rush  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  enact  scenes  that,  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  would  show  more  terriUy 
rivid  than  any  adected  by  us  firom  former  facts^ 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  though  sli^t  illnstra- 
tion.'    lliere  was  too  much  of  this  *  strong  writing' 
in  The  Croppy,  and  worse  faults  were  found  in  the 
prolixity  of  some  of  the  dialogues  and  descriptioQa, 
and  a  too  palpaUe  Imitation  of  the  style  of  Sur 
Walter  Scott  in  his  historicsl  rooiances.   The  aoenes 
peculiariy  Irish   are,  however,  written   wiUi    Hr 
Banim's  characteristic   rigour :  he  describes   the 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  the  massacre  at  Vin^ar  Hill  is  portrayed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.    Nannr 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his  happiest  Irish  like- 
nesses.    The  experiment  made  by  the  author  to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  manners  and  frivolities  of  the 
higher  classes — to  draw  a  sprightly  heroine,  a  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  characters  and  traits  of  genteel 
society — ^was  decidedly  a  failure.    His  strength  lay 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawing- 
room.     In  1830  Mr  Banim  published  The  I>e»om»oed^ 
in  three  volumes,  a  work  consisting  of  two  tales 
— The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and  The  Conformista 
The  same  beauties  and  defects  which  characterise 
The  Croppy  are  seen  in  The  Denounced ;  but  The 
Conformists  is  a  deeply-interesting  stoiy,  and  calls 
forth  Mr  Banim's  peculiarities  of  description  and 
knowledge  of  character  in  a  very  striking  light  His 
object  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  the  penal  laws  were  in  full 
force,  by  which  home  education  was  denied  to  Catho- 
lic families  unless  by  a  Protestant  teacher.    The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  instmctioq 
thus  adminbtered;  and  Mr  Banim  describes  the 
effects  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  xtaln* 
fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degradation  of 
his  condition.    The  whole  account  of  this  familj, 
the  D'Arcys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  efiecL 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  oontrilm- 
tions  to  periodical  works,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  of  The  Bit  o'  Writin\  and  other  Tales,     In 
1842  he  came  forward  with  an  original  and  excellent 
novel,  in   three  volumes.  Father  CemneU,  the  hero 
being  an  aged  and  benevolent  Catholic  priest,  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  Protestant  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.     This  primitive  pastor  becomes  the 
patron  of  a  jpoor  vagrant  hoy,  Neddy  Fenndl,  whose 
adventures  ramish  the  incidents  for  the  story.  There 
is,  as  usual  with  Mr  Banim,  a  variety  of  incidents 
minutely  related — scenes  of  gloom  and  terror — and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  anatomy  of  ovr 
nature.    This  was  destin^  to  be  the  last  work  of 
the  author.    He  died  in  A  9gnst  184S,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  whtdi 
also  was  his  birthpUuse.    *  Mr  Banim  began  life  as 
a  miniature  painter;  but,  seduced  from  his  profession 
by  promptings  too  strong  td  be  resisted,  and  by  the 
success  of  a  tragedy,  Damtm  and  Pythias,  he  eaify 
abandoned  art,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  will  be  long  riemembered  as  the  writer 
of  that  powerful  and  painfibl  series  of  novels,  **  llie 
O'Hara  Tales."    Some  yefvs  previous,  the  genersl 
sympathy  was  attracted  {to  Mr  Banim's  straggle 
against  the  suflbring  and  pnvation  which  came  in  the 
train  of  disease  that  preclfoded  all  literary  exertion  s 
and  on  that  occasion  Sirf  Robert  Peel  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  distressed  authJir,  whose  latter  years  were 
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paintings,  too  little  relieved  bj  imagination  or  pas- 
sion to  excite  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
He  is  happiest  among  the  fanciful  legends  of  his 
native  country,  treasuring  up  their  romantic  fea- 
tures, quoting  fragments  of  song,  describing  a  lake 
or  ruin,  hitting  off  a  dialogue  or  merry  jest,  and 
chronicling  the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  humours,  their  superstition,  and  rustic  sim- 
plicity. The  following  is  the  account  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  of  the  last 
of  the  Irish  serpents. 

Sure  everybody  has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  St 
Patrick,  and  how  he  druve  the  sarpints  and  all  man- 
ner of  venomous  things  out  of  Ireland ;  how  he 
'  bothered  all  the  varmint'  entirely.  But  for  all  that, 
there  was  one  ould  sarpint  left,  who  was  too  cunning 
to  be  talked  out  of  the  country,  and  made  to  drown 
himself.  St  Patrick  didn't  well  know  how  to  manage 
this  fellow,  who  was  doing  great  havoc ;  till,  at  long 
last  he  bethought  himself,  and  got  a  strong  iron  chest 
made  with  nine  boults  upon  it.  So  one  fine  morning 
he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sarpint  used  to  keep ; 
and  the  sarpint,  who  didn't  like  the  saint  in  the  least, 
and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  began  to  hiss  and 
show  his  teeth  at  him  like  auychine.  '  Oh,'  says  St 
Patrick,  says  he,  '  where's  the  use  of  making  such  a 
piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like  myself  coming 
to  see  you.  'Tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got  made  for 
you  agin  the  winter;  for  I'm  going  to  civilise  the 
whole  country,  man  and  beast,'  says  he,  *  and  you  can 
come  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  please,  and  tis  my- 
self will  be  glad  to  see  you.'  The  sarpint  bearing  such 
smooth  words,  thought  that  though  St  Patrick  had 
druve  all  the  rest  of  the  sarpints  into  the  sea,  he  meant 
no  harm  to  himself;  so  the  sarpint  walks  fair  and 
easy  up  to  see  him  and  the  house  he  was  speaking 
about.  But  when  the  sarpint  saw  the  nine  boults 
upon  the  che.«t,  he  thought  he  was  sould  (betrayed), 
and  was  for  making  off  with  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could.  '  'Tis  a  nice  warm  house,  you  see,'  says  St 
Patrick,  '  and  *tis  a  good  friend  I  am  to  you.'  '  I 
thank  you  kindly,  St  Patrick,  for  your  civility,'  says 

the  sarpint ;  *  but  I  think  it's  too  small  it  is  for  roc' 

meaning  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  was  going. 


he,  *  rU  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,'  says  he,  *  that  if 
you'll  only  try  and  get  in,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room 
for  you.'  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  could  be  with 
his  walk ;  and  'twas  great  joy  to  him  the  thoughts  of 
doing  St  Patrick  out  of  the  gallon  of  porter ;  so,  swell 


too  small  for  me,  for  I  can't  get  in  my  tail.'  When 
what  does  St  Patrick  do,  but  he  comes  behind  the 
great  heavy  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  putting  his  two 
hands  to  it,  down  he  slaps  it  with  a  bang  like  thunder. 
When  the  rogue  of  a  sarpint  saw  the  lid  coming  down, 
in  went  his  tail  like  a  shot,  for  fear  of  being  whipped 
off  him,  and  St  Patrick  began  at  once  to  boult  the  nine 
iron  boults.  *  Oh,  murder !  wont  you  let  me  out, 
St  Patrick!'  says  the  sarpint ;  *  I've  lost  the  bet  fairly, 
and  ril  pay  you  the  gallon  like  a  man.'  *  Let  you 
out,  my  darling,*  says  St  Patrick,  *  to  be  sure  I  will, 
by  all  manner  of  means ;  but  you  see  I  haven't  time 
now,  so  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.*  And  so  he 
took  the  iron  chest,  with  the  saxpint  in  it,  and  pitches 
it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour  tot  cer- 
tain ;  and  'tis  the  sarpint  struggling  down  at  the  bot- 
tom that  makes  the  wares  upon  it.  Many  is  the  liv- 
ing man  (continued  Picket)  bcHides  myself  has  heard 
the  sarpint  crj'ing  out  from  within  the  chest  under  the 
water-—*  Is  it  to-morrow  yet !— is  it  to-morrow  yet  f 


which,  to  be  rare,  it  never  can  be :  and  that's  the  mj 
St  Patrick  settled  the  last  of  the  saipints,  sir. 

The  national  character  of  Ireland  was  further 
illustrated  by  two  collections  of  tales  published 
anonymously,  entitled  To-day  in  Irehmd^  1825;  and 
Yesterday  in  Ireland,  1829.  Though  Imperfectly 
acquainted  with  th^  art  of  a  novelist,  this  vrriter 
is  often  correct  and  happy  in  his  descriptions  and 
historical  summaries.  Like  Banim,  he  has  Tcntnred 
on  the  stormy  period  of  1798,  and  has  been  moire 
minute  than  his  great  rival  in  sketching  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  rebellion.  Mb  Caowz,  anthor  of 
The  English  in  Italy  and  France,  a  work  of  saperiar 
merit,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  tales.  The 
Rev.  Cjebar  Otwat,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Sketches  ef 
Ireland,  and  his  Tour  in  Connaught,  &c.  1839,  hu 
displayed  many  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
novelist,  without  attempting  the  construction  of  a 
regular  story.  His  lively  style  and  humoroos  iUaa- 
trations  of  the  manners  of  the  people  render  his 
topographical  works  very  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
structive reading.  Mr  Otway  was  a  keen  theolo- 
gian, a  determined  an  ti -Catholic,  but  full  of  Irish 
feeling  and  universal  kindliness.  He  died  in  Miudi 
1842. 

OBRAU>  GRIFFIN. 

Gbrau)  GaiFFiif,  author  of  some  excellent  Irish 
tales,  was  born  at  Limerick  on  the  12th  of  December 
1803.  His  first  schoolmaster  appears  to  have  beea 
a  true  Milesian  pedant  and  original,  for  one  of  his 
advertisements  begins — 'When  ponderoos  pdly- 
syllables  promulgate  professional  powers  !* — and  he 
boasted  of  being  one  of  three  persons  in  Ireland  who 
knew  how  to  read  correctly  ;  namdy,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  himself,  Mr  Mac- 
Eligot !  Gerald  was  afterwards  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  whence  he  was  removed  to  attend  a  school 
at  Limerick.  While  a  mere  youth,  he  becanoe  ood- 
nectcd  with  the  Limerick  Advertiser  newspaper ;  but 
having  written  a  tragedy,  he  migrated  to  London  in 
his  twentieth  year,  with  the  hope  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  literature  and  the  drama.  Disappoint- 
ment very  naturally  followed,  and  Gerald  betook 
himself  to  reporting  for  the  daily  press  and  contri- 
buting to  the  magazines.  In  1825  he  succeeded  in 
getting  an  operatic  melodrama  brought  out  at  the 
English  Opera  House;  and  in  1827  appeared  his 
HUland'Tide,  or  Munster  Popular  Tales,  a  aeries  otf 
short  stories,  thoroughly  Irish,  and  evincing  powers 
of  observation  and  description  from  which  mnch 
might  be  anticipated.  This  fortnnatc  banning 
was  followed  up  the  same  year  by  Tales  cfthe  Mum" 
ster  Festivals^  containing  Card-Drawing,  the  Half-Sir^ 
and  Suil  Dhuv  the  Coiner,  three  volumes.  The 
nationality  of  these  tales,  and  the  talent  of  the 
author  in  depicting  the  mingled  levity  and  pathos 
of  the  Irish  character,  rendered  Uiem  ezce^ingly 
popular.  His  reputation  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  publication,  in  1829,  of  The  Collemans;  « 
Second  Series  of  Tales  of  the  Mvnster  Festivals,  three 
volumes,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  works,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  place  GrifBba 
as  an  Irish  novelist  above  Banim  and  Carletoo. 
Some  of  the  scenes  possess  a  deep  and  melancholy 
interest ;  for,  in  awakening  terror,  and  painting  the 
sterner  passions  and  their  results.  Griffin  displayed 
the  art  and  power  of  a  master.  *  The  CoUegians,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  is  a  very 
interesting  and  well-constructed  tale,  full  of  incideat 
and  passion.  It  is  a  history  of  the  clandestine  unioa 
of  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a 
girl  of  far  inferior  rank,  and  of  the  ooosequenoei 
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neighbourhood.    In  hit  seTenteenth  year  he  went  to 
•itist  a  distant  reUtiye,  a  priest,  who  had  opened  a 
classicaJ  sdiool  near  Glasslough,  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  he  remained  two  years.    A  pilgrimage  to  the 
far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  the  description  of  that 
performance,  some  years  afterwards,  *  not  only,'  lie 
says,  *  constituted  my  debut  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  prerentin^  me  from  being  a  plea- 
sant strong-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day ;  indeed 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my 
subsequent  life.'    About  this  time  chance  Uirew  a 
copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his  way,  and  his  love  of  adyen- 
tnre  was  so  stimulated  by  its  perusal,  that  he  left 
his  native  place,  and  set  off  on  a  Tisit  to  a  Catholic 
clergyman  in  the  county  of  Louth.    He  stopped 
with  him  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tuition  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  near  Oorcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life  and  a  hard  one,  and 
he  resolved  on  precipitating  himself  on  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, with  no  oUier  guide  than  a  certain  strong 
feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambition.  He  entered 
Dublin  with  only  2s.  9d.  in  his  pocket    From  this 
period  we  suppose  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Carleton's  literary  career.    In  1830  appeared 
his  *  Traits  and  Stories,'  two  volumes,  published  in 
Dublin,  but  without  the  author's  name.   Mr  Carleton, 
in  his  preface, '  assures  the  public,  that  what  he  offers 
is,  boUi  in  manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish ; 
yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  character,  drawn  by  one  bom 
amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — ^reai«d  as  one  of  the 
people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketches 
— and  who  can  cut  and  dress  a  shilUly  as  well  as 
any  man  in  his  migesty's  dominions ;  ay,  and  use  it 
too;   so  let  the  critics  take  care  of  themselves.' 
The  critics  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
•ketcher.    His  account  of  the  northern  Irish — the 
Ulster  creachts— was  new  to  the  reading  public,  and 
the  '  dark  mountains  and  green  vales'  of  his  native 
Tyrone,  of  Donegal,  and  Deny,  had  been  kffc  un- 
touched by  the  previous  writers  on  IreUndL    A 
second  series  of  these  tales  was  published  by  Mr 
Carleton  in  1832,  and  was  equally  well  received.    In 
1839  he  sent  forth  a  powerful  Irish  story,  Fardorougha 
the  MUer,  or  the  Convicts  of  Limamona,  in  which  the 
passion  of  avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without 
its  victim  being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness 
and  affection.    Scenes  of  brood  humour  and  comic 
extravagance  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
Two  years  afterwards  (1841)  appeared  The  Fawn  of 
Spring  Vale,  The  Clarionet  and  other  Tales,  three 
volumes.    There  is  more  of  pathetic  composition  in 
thiscoUection  than  in  the  former;  butone  genial  light- 
hearted  humorous  story,  •  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
Braoagan,'  was  a  prodigious  favourite.  The  collection 
waa  pronounced  by  a  judicious  critic  to  be  calcuhited 
•for  those  quiet  country  haunts  where  the  deep  and 
natural  pathos  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  may  be  best 
read  and  taken  to  heart    Hence  Mr  Carleton  ap- 
propriately dedicates  his  pages  to  Wordsworth.    But 
they  have  the  fault  common  to  other  modern  Irish 
novds,  of  an  exaggerated  display  of  the  darker  vicis- 
situdes of  life:  none  better  than  the  Rydal  philo- 
sopher could  teach  the  tale-writer  that  the  effect  of 
mists,  and  rains,  and  shadows,  is  lost  without  sun- 
breaks  to  relieve  the  gloom.'   The  great  merit,  how- 
evCT,  of  Mr  Carleton,  u  the  truth  of  his  delineations 
and  the  apparent  artlessness  of  his  stories.    If  he 
has  not  the  passionate  energy— or,  as  he  himself  has 
termed  it,  •  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions  of  John  Banim,  he  has  not  his  party  prejudices 
or  bitterness.    He  seems  to  have  formed  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen 
and  to  have  drawn  it  as  it  actuaUy  appeared  to  him' 
at  home  and  abroad— in  feud  and  in  festival—in  the 


various  scenes  which  passed  before  him  in  his  native 
district  and  during  his  subsequent  rambles.     In  exa- 
mining into  the   causes  which  have  operated  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  peasantry,  Mr  Carteton 
alludes  to  the  long  want  of  any  fixed  system  cf 
wholesome  education.    The  dergy,  until  lately,  took 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
children  (where  any  instruction  was  obtained)  was 
left  altogether  to  hedge  schoolmasters,  a  dass  of 
men  who,  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  '  such  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient  almost,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  account  for  modi 
of  the  agrarian  violence  and  erroneous  priociples 
which  regulate  their  n^ovements  and  feelings  on  that 
and  similar  subjects.*  The  lower  Irish,  too,  he  justly 
remarks,  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
treated  with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  by  the  only 
dass  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look  up  for 
sympathy  or  protection.    Hence  those  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  fearful  crimes  which  stain  the  history 
of  a  people  remarkable  for  their  social  and  domestic 
virtues.    •  In  domestic  life,'  says  Mr  Carleton, « thei« 
is  no  man  so  exquisitdy  affectionate  and  humanised 
as  the  Irishman.   The  national  imagination  is  active, 
and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  follows  very  na- 
turally that  he  should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  strong 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.    Unlike  the  people  o€ 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud,  but  lasUng ;  vehement 
but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has  been  chequered 
by  the  laughter  and  mirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
still,  in  the  moments  of  sedusion,  at  his  bed-side 
prayer,  or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will 
put  itself  forth,  after  half  a  life,  with  a  vivid  poww 
of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  almost  beyond 
belief.'  A  people  thus  cast  in  extremes— melancholy 
and  humorous — ^passionate  in  afiection  and  in  hatred 
-—cherishing  the  old  language,  traditions,  and  recol- 
lections of  their  country— their  wild  music,  poetir, 
and  customs— ready  either  for  good  or  for  evil— such 
a  people  certainly  affords  the  novelist  abundant  mate- 
rials for  his  fictions.    The  field  is  ample,  and  it  has 
been  richly  cultivated. 

{Picture  of  an  Irith  VUlage  and  SAwilrhotm,'\ 

The  vilhige  of  Findramore  was  situated  at  the  foci 
of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of  which  Ibnned  a 
low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  the  horiaon. 
This  hill  was  studded  with  dumps  of  beeches,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many  an  hour 
have  I  spent  in  solitary  enjoyment,  watching  the 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the 
sunny  winds,  or  the  flight  of  the  doud  shadows,  like 
gi^tic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  over  it, 
whilflt  the  murmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  son,  praduoed  a 
heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which  rises  in 
my  imagination  like  some  lading  recoUection  of  a 
brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep-hanked 
river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  rich  level 
meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  common  for 
the  Tillage  geese,  whose  white  feathers  during  the 
summer  season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of  the  village 
school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  the  river  whi^ 
with  very  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  selected 
as  their  bathing-place.  A  little  slope  or  watering- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fearful 
depths  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hanging  oak  on 
the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see  in 
imagination  the  two  bunches  of  water  flagons  on 
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which  the  inexperienced  swimmen  tnuted  thciuifelTCM 
in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  aboxe  thict,  the  horeen* 
which  led  from  the  Tillage  to  the  main  road  croAtied 
the  rirer  by  one  of  thoi»e  old  narrow  bridges  whone 
arches  ri^e  like  round  ditches  across  the  road — an 
admoet  impassable  barrier  to  horse  and  car.  On 
passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direction,  ^ou  found 
a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road ;  and  if  one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew 
near,  jou  might  obserre  columns  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of 
richer  creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud, 
some  of  old  narrow  bottomless  tubs,  and  others,  with 
a  greater  appearance  of  taste,  ornamented  with  thick 
circular  ropes  of  straw  sewed  together  like  bees'  skeps 
with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  many  baring  nothing 
but  the  open  rent  abore.  But  the  smoke  by  no  means 
escaped  oy  its  legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might 
obeerre  little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows ;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly 
•topped  at  other  timn  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were 
now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  giring  it  a 
free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a  series  of 
dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant  sink  of  green 
rotten  water ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  stout-locking 
woman  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung 
loosely  upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water  in  her 
hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  aforesaid  sink 
would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  rillage  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  understand)  closely,  but  not  knowingly, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.  But,  independently  of  this, 
you  would  be  apt  to  hare  other  reasons  for  giring 
Tour  horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this  time  surroundefl 
by  a  dozen  of  barking  curs,  and  the  same  number  of 
shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape  without  figures ;  and 
you  might  notice — if  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  bo, 
a  man  of  obscrration — in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along 
a  *  slip  of  a  pig'  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  mud, 
the  rery  bfau  ideal  of  luxury',  giring  occasionally  a 
long  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expressive  of  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  pcrham  an  old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent 
repose,  with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  each 
other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly  with 
their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  are 
creating ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  con- 
fidently flaps  his  wines  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives  the 
warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  nlso  perceive  sereral  faces 
thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight 
of  you,  a  grotesque  risage  peeping  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  paneless  windows,  or  a  tattered  female 
flying  to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbling 
iuielf  heels  up  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  lest '  the  gintle- 
man's  horse  might  ride  over  it  ;*  and  if  you  happen  to 
look  behind,  you  may  obser\'e  a  shaggy-headed  youth 
in  tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in 
his  breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
the  inmates,  a  broad  grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  his 
iace,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  upon  rour- 
lelf  or  your  horse ;  or  perhaps  your  jaw  may  be  saluted 
with  a  lump  of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall 
asunder  as  it  flics,  cast  by  some  ragged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a  ridge  of  com 
to  aroid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door  you  may  obserre  a 
toil-worn  man  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  red 
muscular  sun  burnt  shoulder  peering  through  the 
remnant  of  a  shirt,  mending  hb  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  flax,  called  a  lint/J,  or  perhaps  tewing  two 
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footless  stockings,  or  marfvemi,  to  his  coat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fringed  with 
nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer,  working  with 
that  carelessness  and  apathy  that  characterise  an 
Irishman  when  he  labours  for  himnelfy  leaning  upon 
his  spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  idle. 

The  houses,  howerer,  are  not  all  such  as  I  hare  de- 
scribed— far  from  it.  You  see  here  and  there,  between 
the  more  humble  cabins,  a  stout  comfortable-looking 
farm-house  with  ornamental  thatching  and  well- 
glazed  windows ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard 
with  five  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-trimmed  and 
roped,  and  a  fine  yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay- 
rick, half-cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither 
is  the  rich  smell  ef  oaten  or  whcaten  bread,  which  the 
good-wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  your 
nostrils ;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of  a  laige  pot,  in 
which  you  might  see,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a 

Cdigious  sQuare  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  tranj<parent 
on  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  ooject ; 
tmly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swept 
hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  white  settle 
and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden 
trenchers,  and  pewter  dishes,  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a 
view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of  fertile  country,  bounded 
by  a  good  view  of  respectable  mountains  peering  de- 
cently into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a 
delightful  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a 
pretty  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a 
park  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  You  hare 
now  topped  the  little  hill  abore  the  rillage,  and  a 
straight  line  of  Icrel  road,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward 
to  a  country  town  which  lies  immediately  behind 
that  white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left, 
where  you  see  a  long  thatched  chapel,  only  distin- 
guished from  a  dwelling-house  by  its  want  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  eastem  gable  ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yard,  and 
beside  it  a  snug  public-house,  well  white-washed; 
then,  to  the  right,  you  observe  a  door  apparently  in 
the  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  rises  considerabW 
above  the  pavement  of  the  road.  What !  you  ask 
yourself,  can  this  be  a  human  habitation !  But  era 
you  have  time  to  answer  the  question,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voices  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  little  gorsoon  with  a  red  close- 
cropped  head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand 
a  short  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse, 
which  you  at  once  recognise  as  *  the  pass'  of  a  rillage 
school,  gives  you  the  full  information.  He  has  an 
ink-hom,  covered  with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button- 
hole (for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frize  jacket — his  mouth  is  circumscribed  with  a 
streak  of  ink — his  pen  is  stuck  knowingly  behind  his 
ear — his  shins  are  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black, 
red,  and  blue — on  each  heel  a  kibe — his  'leather 
crackers' — videlicet^  breeches — shrunk  up  upon  him, 
and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  caps  of  his 
knees.  Having  spied  you,  he  places  his  hand  over  his 
brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
and  peers  at  you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half  to 
you — 

*  You  a  gintleman  I — no,  nor  one  of  your  breed 
nerer  was,  joa  pioeUunin'  thief  you  V 
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You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the 
seniinsrj,  when  half  a  dozen  of  those  seated  next  it 
noticA  you. 

*  Oh,  HIT,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse ) — masther, 
sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse,  wid  boots  and  spun 
on  him,  that's  looking  in  at  us.' 

'Silence!*  exclaims  the  master;  *back  from  the 
door — bojrs  rehearse — every  one  of  you  rehearse,  I 
■ftjf  you  Boeotians,  till  the  gintleman  goes  past  1' 

'  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir.' 

*  No,  you  don't,  Phelim.' 
'  I  do,  indeed,  sir.' 

'What !  is  it  aither  conthradictin*  xne  youM  bel 
Don't  you  see  the  "porter^s"  out,  and  you  can't  go.' 

'  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir ;  and  he's  out 
this  half-hour,  sir ;  I  can't  stay  in,  sir  I' 

*  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking  at  the 
gintleman,  Phelim.' 

*  No,  indeed,  sir.' 

*  Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould — go*  to  your  sate.  I 
tell  you,  Phelim,  yon  were  bom  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hemp  manufacture,  and  you'U  die  pro- 
moting it.' 

In  &e  meantime  the  master  p'uts  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  '  half-bend' — a  phrase, 
and  the  exact  curre  which  it  forms,  I  leave  for  the 
present  to  your  own  sagacity — ^and  surveys  you  until 
you  pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the 
personage  who  follows  you  with  his  eye  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster. 


loss  MART  RUSSELL  MTTFORIX. 

Miss  Mart  Russell  Mitpord,  the  painter  of 
English  rural  life  in  its  happiest  and  roost  genial 
aspects,  was  bom  in  1789  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp- 
shire. Reminiscences  of  her  early  boarding-school 
days  are  scattered  through  her  works,  and  she 
appears  to  haye  been  always  an  enthusiastic  reader. 
When  yery  young,  she  published  a  yolume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  and  a  metrical  tale  in  the  style  of 
Scott,  entitled  ChruHne,  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas, 
founded  on  the  discoyery  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  In  1823  was  produced  her  effectiye  and 
striking  tragedy  of  Julian,  dedicated  to  Mr  Mac- 
ready  the  actor,  *for  the  zeal  with  which  he  be- 
firiended  the  production  of  a  stranger,  for  the  judi- 
cious alterations  which  he  suggested,  and  for  the 
energy,  the  pathos,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  more 
than  embodied  its  principal  character.'  Next  year 
Miss  Mitford  published  the  first  yolume  of  Our  Vil- 
lage, Sketches  of  Rural  Charaeter  and  Scenery,  to  which 
four  other  volumes  were  subsequently  added,  the 
fifth  and  last  in  1832.  'Everyone,'  says  a  lively 
writer,*  •  now  knows  Our  Village,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  nooks  and  corners,  the  haunts  and 
the  copses  so  delightfully  described  in  its  pages,  will 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Read- 
ing, and  more  especially  around  Three-Mile  Cross, 
a  cluster  of  cottages  on  the  Basingstoke  road,  in  one 
of  which  our  authoress  has  now  resided  for  many 
years.  But  so  little  were  the  peculiar  and  original 
excellence  of  her  descriptions  understood,  in  the  first 
instance,  that,  after  having  gone  the  round  of  rejec-' 
tion  through  the  more  important  periodicals,  they 
at  last  saw  the  light  in  no  worthier  publication 
than  the  Lady's  Magazine.    But  the  series  of  rural 

gictures  grew,  and  the  venture  of  collecting  them 
ito  a  separate  volume  was  tried.  The  public  began 
to  relish  the  style  so  fresh,  yet  so  finished,  to 
eiyoy  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
the  tales;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  popularity 
€f  these  sketches  outgrew  that  of  the  works  of 

•  Mr  Choctoy-Tbe  Anthois  of  Bni^aod. 


loftier  order  proceeding  from  the  same  pen;  thii 
young  writers,  English  and  Ameriuan,  began  to 
imitate  so  artless  and  charming  a  nuunier  of  narrs- 
tlon ;  and  that  an  obscure  Berkshire  hanUet,  by  the 
magic  of  talent  and  kindly  feeling,  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest  for  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age.'  Extending  her  ob- 
servation from  the  country  village  to  tlte  marktt- 
town.  Miss  Mitford  published  another  interesting 
volume  of  descriptions,  entitled  Belfard  BegU.  Sk 
also  gleaned  from  the  new  worid  three  volumes  of 
Stariee  of  American  Life,  hy  Anterican  Writers,  of 
which  she  remarks — *  The  scenes  described  and  the 
personages  introduced  are  as  varioos  as  the  suthon, 
extending  in  geographical  space  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  and  including  almost  every  degree  of  civili- 
sation, from  the  wild  Indian  and  the  idmost  equally 
wild  hunter  of  the  forest  and  prairies,  to  tlie  culti- 
vated inhabitant  of  the  dty  and  plain.'  Bendes  her 
tragedies  (which  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Misi 
Baillie  as  intellectual  productions,  while  one  of  them. 
Riemi,  has  been  highly  successful  on  the  stage), 
Miss  Mitford  has  written  numerous  tales  for  the 
annuals  and  magazines,  showing  that  her  industry 
is  equal  to  her  tolents.  It  is  to  her  English  taks, 
however,  tliat  she  must  chiefly  trust  her  fame  with 
posterity;  and  there  is  so  much  nnaffected  grsce, 
tenderness,  and  beauty  in  these  rural  delineations, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  their  ever  being  considered 
obsolete  or  uninteresting.  In  them  she  has  trea- 
sured not  only  the  results  of  long  and  familisr  ob- 
servation, but  the  feelings  and  conceptions  dT  a  truly 
poetical  mind.  She  is  a  prose  Cowper,  witbont  his 
gloom  or  bitterness.  In  1838  Miss  Mitford's  name 
was  added  \o  the  pension  list — a  well-earned  tribute 
to  one  whose  genius  has  been  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  embeUiihment  of  her  country. 


COUNTESS  or  blbsszngtom; 

This  lady,  well  known  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
literature,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  daughter  of  Edward 
Power,  Esq.,  late  of  Curagheen,  county  Waterford. 
At  the  sge  of  fifteen  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
Farmer  of  the  47th  regiment,  after  whose  death,  in 
1817,  she  was  united  to  Charles  John  Gardiner, 
Earl  of  Blessington.    In  1829  she  was  again  lefts 
widow.    Lady  Blessington  now  fixed  her  residence 
in  London,  and,  by  her  rank  and  personal  tastesi 
succeeded  in  rendering  herself  a  centre  of  litersry 
society.     Her  first  publication  viras  a  volume  of 
TraveUing  Sketches  m  Bdgium,  very  meagre  and  ill- 
written.    The  next  work  commanded  more  atten- 
tion :  it  was  her  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  whom 
she  had  met  daily  for  some  time  at  Genoa.   In  1S3S 
appeared  7%e  Repealers,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  bat 
containing  scarcely  any  plot,  and  few  delineatioDSof 
cliaracter,  tlie  greater  part  being  filled  with  dialogueii 
criticism,  and  reflections.  Her  ladyship  is  sometimes 
sarcastic,  sometimes  moral,  and  more  frequently  per- 
sonal   One  female  sketch,  ;tliat  of  Grace  Cusidy, 
a  young  Irish  wife,  is  the  only  one  of  the  characters 
we  can  remember,  and  it  shows  that  her  ladyship 
is  most  at  home  among  the  scenes  of  her  eariydava' 
To  *  The  Repealers'  succeeded  The  Two  Friend*,  The 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  G^^Meman,  The  Qmfessiau 
of  an  Elderly  Lady,  Desyltor^t  Thoughts,  The  BtBe  of 
a  Season,  iM  Governess,  TlJ^  Idler  in  Italy  (tliree 
volumes,  1839-40),  The  Idler  \in  France  (two  volomeir 
1841),  The  Victims  of  Sociehy.  and  Meredidu    Her 
recollections  of  Italy  and  l^Vance  are  perhaps  the 
best  of  her  works,  for  w  Uim  her  love  of  aneodote, 
epigram,  and  sentiment,  hast  full  soope^  without  saf 
of  the  impediments  raised  h^  a  story. 
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written  in  the  hupplctt  atyte  of  the  muthnreu.  In 
I83S  appcirrd  UirU  Hnract.  a  norel.  and  in  1838 
'  I-iBhta  and  Shadowg  of  Iri-h  Life,'  three  Tc.lumc*. 
Tlic  Intter  had  lieen  prcTiouily  pubDihcd  in  Ihe 
New  Monthly  Mogaxin?,  and  enjoyed  great  popu- 


Urity.  The  principal  tale  In  the  collection,  TiM 
Grorea  of  Itlurncy.  wai  draroatiaed  at  one  of  the 
Iheatrea  with  diaUnguiahcd  aucccu.    In  1H«0  Un 
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Hall  issued  what  has  heen  styled  the  hest  of  her 
novels,  Marian;  or  a  Young  Maid's  Fortunes^  in 
which  her  knowledge  of  Irish  character  is  again  dis- 

Slayed.  Katey  Macane,  an  Irish  cook,  who  adopts 
Tarian,  a  foundling,  and  watches  over  her  with  un- 
tiring affection,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  por- 
traitures since  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  next 
work  of  our  authoress  was  a  series  of  Stones  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,  contributed  to  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  col- 
lected form.  In  1840,  Mrs  Hall  aided  her  husband 
in  a  work  chiefly  composed  by  him,  and  which  re- 
flects credit  upon  his  talents  and  industry,  Ireland, 
its  Scenery,  Character,  ^.  Topographical  and  sta- 
tistical information  is  here  blended  with  the  poetical 
and  romantic  features  of  the  country — the  legends 
of  the  peasantry — scenes  and  characters  of  humour 
or  pathos — and  all  that  could  be  gathered  in  five 
separate  tours  through  Ireland,  added  to  early  ac- 
quaintance and  recollection  of  the  country.  The 
work  was  highly  embellished  by  British  artists,  and 
extended  to  three  large  volumes.  In  tasteful  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  and  pictures  of  every- 
day life,  Mrs  Hall  has  few  superiors.  Her  humour 
is  not  so  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor 
her  observation  so  pointed  and  select  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth*s :  her  writings  are  also  unequal,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  constitute  easy  delightful  reading,  and 
possess  a  simple  truth  and  purity  of  sentiment  that 
is  ultimately  more  fascinating  than  the  darker 
■hades  and  colourings  of  imaginative  compotitioiL 

[Depending  Upon  OOicn."] 

[From  *  Sketches  of  IrUh  Character.*] 

'  Independence  t — it  is  the  word,  of  all  others,  that 
Irish — men,  women,  and  children — least  understand  ; 
and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference,  with  which 
they  submit  to  dependenco,  bitter  and  miserable  as  it 
is,  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  *  love 
the  land,*  or  who  feel  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  human  kind.  Let  us  select  a  few  cases  from  our 
Iriflh  village,  such  as  are  abundant  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood. Shane  Thurlough,  *  as  dacent  a  boy,'  and 
Shane's  wife,  as  '  clane-^kinned  a  girl,'  as  any  in  the 
world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active  handnomc-looking 
fellow,  leaning  over  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  kick- 
ing a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking  up 
all  the  large  gravel  within  his  reach  to  pelt  the  ducks 
with — those  useful  Irish  scavengers.  Let  us  speak  to 
him.  *  Good-morrow,  Shane  1*  *  Och  !  the  bright 
bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day !  and  kindly  wel- 
come, my  lady  ;  and  wont  ye  step  in  and  rest — it's 
E>werful  hot,  and  a  beautiful  summer,  sure — the 
ord  be  praised!'  *  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay-field  to-day ;  if  a  heavy 
shower  comes,  it  will  be  spoiled ;  it  has  been  fit  for 
the  scythe  these  two  days.*  *  Sure  it's  all  owing  to  that 
thief  o*  the  world  Tom  Parrel,  my  lady.  Didn't  he 
promise  me  the  loan  of  his  scythe  ;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  and  depinding  on  that, 
I  didn*t  buy  one,  which  I  have  been  threatening  to  do 
for  the  last  two  vears.'  *  But  why  don't  you  go  to 
Carrick  and  purchase  one  !*  *  To  Carrick !  Och,  'tis 
a  good  step  to  Carrick,  and  my  toes  are  on  the  ground 
(saving  your  presence),  for  I  depinded  on  Tim  Jar r is 
to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the  brogue-maker,  to  do  my 
shoes ;  and,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  spalpeen  I  he  forgot 
it.*  *  Where's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane !'  •  She's  in 
all  the  wo  o*  the  world,  ma'am  dear.  And  she  puts 
the  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm  not  in  the  f&ut 
this  time,  anyhow.  The  child's  taken  the  gmall-pox, 
and  she  depinded  on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for 
the  cow-pox,  and  I  depinded  on  Kitty  Cackle,  the 
limr^er,  to  tell  the  doctor'tf  own  nir.ir  uii«i  iii«iuw!  I 


she  would  not  forget  it,  becaae  the  boy's  her  badaelor ; 
but  out  o'  sight  out  o'  mind — the  never  a  word  «he 
tould  him  about  it,  and  the  babbv  has  got  it  nataral, 
and  the  woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o' 
myselO  ;  and  it  the  first,  and  all.'  *  I  am  very  sorry, 
indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  better  wife  than  incft 
men.'  'That's  a  true  word,  my  lady,  only  she's 
fidgetty  like  sometimes,  and  says  I  d<m't  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  quick  enough ;  and  she  takes  a  dale 
more  trouble  than  she  need  about  many  a  thing.'  *■  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  Ellen's  wheel  without  flax 
before,  Shane !'  *  Bad  cess  to  the  wheel ! — I  got  it 
this  morning  about  that  too.  I  depinded  on  J<^b 
Williams  to  bring  the  flax  from  O'Flaharty's  this  day 
week,  and  he  forgot  it ;  and  she  says  I  ought  to  have 
brought  it  myself,  and  I  close  to  the  spot.  Bat  whereas 
the  good  !  says  I  ;  sure  he'll  bring  it  nexlt  time.'  *  I 
suppose,  Shane,  you  will  soon  move  into  the  new  cot- 
tage at  Clum  Hill !  I  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerful ;  and  when  you  get  there  you  most  take 
Ellen's  advice,  and  depend  solely  on  yoorselfl'  '  Och, 
ma'am  dear,  don*t  mintion  it ;  sure  it's  that  makes 
me  so  down  in  the  mouth  this  very  minit.  Sure  I 
saw  that  bom  blackguard  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  comes 
in  here  quite  innocent  like  — **  Shane,  you've  an  eye 
to  squire's  new  lodge,"  says  he.  **  Mayb«  I  have,"  says 
I.  "I  am  yer  man,"  says  he.  "How  sot"  aays  1. 
**  Sure  I'm  as  good  as  married  to  my  lady's  maid,"  said 
he ;  "  and  1*11  spake  to  the  squire  for  you  my  own  adt" 
**  The  blessing  be  about  you,**  says  I,  quite  grateful — 
and  we  took  a  strong  cup  on  the  strength  of  it — and, 
depinding  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe ;  and  what  d'ye 
think,  my  lady !  Why,  himself  stalks  into  the  place 
— talked  the  squire  over,  to  be  sure — and  without  so 
much  as  by  yer  lave,  sates  himself  and  his  new  wife 
on  the  laase  in  the  house;  and  I  may  go  whiatle.'  *lt 
was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn't  go  ycmrself 
to  Mr  Clum.'  *  That*s  a  true  word  for  ye,  ma'aa 
dear ;  but  it's  hard  if  a  poor  man  can't  have  a  frind 
to  dqnnd  on.* 

filR  EDWARD  LTTTON  Bnij.WES. 

Sir  Edward  Lttton  Bulweb  p  the  jonngett 
son  of  the  late  General  Bulwer  of  Haydoo  Mall, 
county  of  Norfolk.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
verses  when  only  five  or  six  years  old,  but  he  has 
certainly  never  attained  to  the  hig:her  honours  of 
the  lyre.  His  poetry  is  in  general  stiA'and  artificiaL 
At  Cambridge,  Mr  Bulwer  (his  baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Whig  government,  who«e 
policy  he  supported  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Ck}mmons)  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
prize  poem,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  made  in  1826,  when  he  published  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems  bearing  the  juvenile  title  c^ 
Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers.  In  the  following  year  be 
issued  a  poetical  tale,  O^NeiB,  or  the  Rebd,  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  Byron's  0)rsair,  and  echoing 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  sentiment  most  characteristic 
of  the  noble  poet  The  following  lines  will  iUnstrate 
our  remark: — 

Eternal  air— and  thou,  my  mother  earth. 
Hallowed  by  shade  and  silence — and  the  birth 
Of  the  young  moon  (now  watching  o*er  the  sleep 
Of  the  dim  mountains  and  the  dreaming  deep)  ; 
And  by  yon  star,  heaven's  eldest  bom — who«e  li^t 
Calls  the  first  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  Night ; 
And  beams  and  bodes,  like  faith  beyond  the  tomb, 
Life  through  the  calm,  and  glory  through  the  gloom : 
My  mother  earth — and  ye  her  loftier  race. 
Midst  whom  my  soul  hath  held  its  dwelling-place ; 
Rivers,  and  rocks,  and  valleys,  and  ye  shades 
Which  sleep  at  noonday  o*er  the  haunted  glades 
M.'ule  musicnl  by  waters  and  the  breeze. 
All  idly  dallying  with  the  glowing  trees ; 
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And  M>ngn  of  birds  which,  ever  m  they  fljr. 
Breathe  soul  and  gladncm  to  the  summer  skj ; 
Ye  courtri  of  Nature,  where  aloof  and  lone 
She  sits  and  reigns  with  darkness  for  her  throne ; 
Mjiiteriuus  temples  of  the  breathing  God, 
If  mid  your  might  my  earliest  steps  hare  trod ; 
If  in  mine  inmost  spirit  still  arc  stored 
The  wild  deep  memories  childhood  most  adored  ; 
If  still  amid  the  drought  and  waste  of  years. 
Ye  hold  the  source  of  smiles  and  pangless  tc^an : 
Will  ye  not  yet  inspire  me  I — for  my  heart 
Beats  low  and  languid — and  this  idle  art, 
Which  I  have  summone<l  for  an  idle  end, 
Forsakes  and  flies  me  like  a  faithless  friend. 
Are  all  your  voices  silent !     1  have  made 
My  home  as  erst  amid  your  thickest  shade : 
And  even  now  your  soft  air  from  above 
Breathes  on  my  temples  like  a  itistcrV  lore. 
Ah!  could  it  bring  the  freshness  of  the  day 
When  first  my  young  heart  lingered  o*cr  its  lay. 
Fain  would  this  wintry*  kouI  and  fmzcn  string 
Recall  one  wind— one  whisper  from  the  Spring  I 

In  the  same  rear  (1S27)  Mr  Bulwcr  published  his 
"flrst  norcl,  Falkland,  a  highly-coloured  t»le  of  luve 
anu  ;viuion,  calculated  to  excite  nnd  inflame,  and 
evidently  b;tacd  on  admiration  of  the  peculiar  gi>nius 
mnd  seductive  errors  of  Byron.  Taking  up  the  style 
of  the  fiishionable  novels  (rendered  }H>pulHr  by  Tlieo- 
dore  Hook,  but  now  on  the  wane),  Mr  Bulwer  came 
forward  with  Pelham,  or  the  Adcentures  of  a  Gentleman 
— a  noYcl  full  of  brilliant  and  witty  writing,  sarcastic 
leTity,  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  great, 

Siquant  remark,  and  scenes  of  deep  and  romantic 
iterest  There  was  a  want  of  artistic  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  story,  for  the  tragic  and  satirical 
parts  were  not  harmoniously  combined ;  but  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  fashion,  so  powerfully  drawn, 
was  irresistibly  attractive,  and  a  second  e<litioii  of 
*  Pelham*  was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  (1828),  Mr  Bulwer  issue<l  The 
IrtMncned,  intended  by  the  author  to  contain  *  scenes 
of  more  exciting  interest  and  vivid  colouring, 
thoughts  less  su()erflcially  expressed,  passions  more 
energetically  called  fortlu  and  a  more  sensible  and 
penrading  moral  tendency.*  The  work  was  consi- 
dered to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  preface,  though  it 
did  not  attain  to  the  popularity  of*  Pelham.'  Dece- 
reux,  a  Norel,  1829,  was  a  more  finished  performance. 
'The  lighter  portion  does  not  dispute  the  field  with 
the  deeper  and  more  sombre,  but  follows  gracefully 
by  its  side,  relieving  and  heightening  it.  We  move, 
indeed,  among  the  great,  but  it  is  the  great  of  other 
times — names  familiar  in  our  mouths — Bolingbroke, 
Louis,  Orleans;  amidst  manners  perhaps  as  frivolous 
as  those  of  the  day,  but  which  the  gentle  touch  of 
time  has  already  invested  with  an  antiquarian  dig- 
nity: the  passions  of  men,  the  machinery  of  great 
motives  and  universal  feelings,  occupy  the  front; 
the  humours,  the  aflTections,  the  petty  badges  of 
sects  and  individuals,  retire  into  the  shadows  of  the 
hack-ground :  no  under-current  of  persiflage  or  epi- 
curean indifference  checks  the  flow  of  that  mournful 
enthusiasm  which  refreshes  its  pictures  of  life  with 
living  waters ;  its  eloquent  pages  seem  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  love,  honour,  religion,  and  unde- 
yiating  faith.**  In  1830  Mr  Bulwer  brought  out 
another  work  of  fiction.  Paid  Clifford,  the  hero  being 
a  romantic  highwayman,  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  low  vice  and  dissipation,  but  af^rwards  trans- 
fonned  and  elevated  by  the  infiuence  of  love.  Parts 
are  ably  written;  but  the  general  eflfect  of  the  novel 
was  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  public  taste.  Our 
•Qthor't  love  of  satire,  which  had  mingled  largely 
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in  all  his  novels,  took  a  more  definite  shape,  in  1831, 
in  The  i^iamege  Twins,  a  poem  satirical  of  fashion,  of 
travellers,  of  politicians,  London  notoriety,  and 
various  other  topics,  discussed  or  glanced  at  in 
sportive  or  bitter  mood,  in  verses  that  flow  easily, 
Olid  occasionally  express  vigorous  and  lively  thoughts, 
but  arc  wholly  destitute  of  the  elixir  vita  of  poeti- 
cal immortality.  A  few  months  afterwarcis  we 
hod  Eugene  Aram,  a  Tale,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  Knglish  murderer  of  that  name.  In  this 
work  Mr  Bulwer  depicted  the  manners  of  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
awakening  curiosity  and  interest,  and  in  painting 
scenes  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  distress.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  soniid  but  ingenious  Eugene  Aram  ia 
ideolisc-d  bv  the  fancy  of  the  novelist.  He  is  made 
an  enthusiastic  student  and  amiable  visionary.  The 
humbling  part  of  his  crime  was,  he  says,  *  its  low 
calculations,  its  poor  defence,  its  paltry  trickery,  ita 
mean  hypocrisy :  these  made  his  chiefest  penance.' 
Unconscious  that  detection  was  close  at  hand,  Aram 
is  preparing  to  wetl  an  interesting  and  noble-minded 
woman,  the  gi>nen)us  Madeline;  and  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  this  ill-fated  passion  possess  a  strong 
and  tragical  interest.  Throughout  the  work  are 
scattered  some  beautiful  moral  reflections  and  de- 
scriptions, imbued  with  poeticjU  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. Mr  Bulwer  now  undertook  the  management 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  (which  had  attained 
a  high  n'putation  under  the  editorship  of  Campbell), 
and  published  in  that  work  several  essays  and  cri- 
ticisms, subsequently  colk*cted  nnd  i&sued  under  the 
title  of  The  Student.  In  183:)  ap})eared  his  England 
and  the  Englmh,  a  scries  of  olmervntions  on  society, 
literature,  the  aristocracy,  travelling,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics nnd  |)e<:uliarities  of  the  Knglish  people. 
Slmie  of  these  are  acute  and  clever,  but  many  are 
tinged  with  prejudice,  nn<l  a  desire  to  appear  origi- 
nal and  sarcastic.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine — a  fan- 
ciful and  U-autifully  illustniteil  work — was  Mr  Bul- 
wer*s  next  ofFering,  and  it  was  almost  immediately 
afterwanls  suw'eeded  by  one  of  his  best  romances,  77ie 
JjQft  Days  of  Pompeii.  This  brilliant  and  interesting 
classic  story  was  followetl  by  one  still  more  vigorous 
and  masterly,  the  tale  of  Rienzi,  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  high-toned,  and  energetic  of  all  the  author's 
works.  With  industry  as  remarkable  as  his  genius, 
Mr  Bulwer  went  on  preparing  new  works  of  fiction. 
Ernest  Maltravers  (1837)  iUustmtes  *what,  though 
rare  in  novels,  is  common  in  human  life — the  afflic- 
tion of  the  good,  the  triumph  of  the  unpruicipled.' 
Tlie  character  of  ^Ldtravers  is  far  from  pleasing; 
and  Alice  Darvil  is  evidently  a  copy  from  Byron's 
Haid(>e.  Ferrers,  the  villain  of  the  tale,  is  also  a 
Byronic  creation;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  violent 
contrasts  and  gloomy  delineations  of  this  novel  render 
it  more  akin  to  the  spurious  ofl!s]>ring  of  sentimental 
romance,  than  to  the  family  of  the  genuine  English 
novel.  A  continuation  of  this  work  was  given  in 
the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  Alice,  or  lk§ 
Mysteries,  with  no  improvement  as  to  literary  power 
or  correct  moral  [)hilosopliy,  but  still  containing 
some  fresh  and  exquisite  descriptions,  and  delightful 
portraiture.  His  next  work  was  Athens,  partly  his- 
torical and  partly  philosophical — a  book  impressed 
with  fine  taste  and  research.  In  the  same  year  ( 1 838) 
we  had  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada  ;  and  Caldenm 
the  Courtier— ll^hi  and  sketchy  productions.  Pass- 
ing over  the  dramas  of  Bulwer,  we  come  to  Nighi 
and  Morning,  Day  and  Night,  Lights  and  Sho/doK^ 
Glimmer  and  Gloom,  an  affected  title  to  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  story.  Zanoni  (1842)  is  more  un- 
connected in  plot  and  vicious  in  style  than  the  pre- 
vious fictions  of  Bulwer,  and  possesses  no  strong  or 
permanent  interest    £va^  the  lU^Omaud  Marriage, 
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and  other  Talcs  and  Poems  (1842)  is  another  attempt 
of  our  aaUior  to  achieve  fXHiticHl  honours :  we  can- 
not say  a  hiahlj^  successful  attempt ;  for,  in  spite  of 
poetical  feelmg  and  fancy,  the  lines  of  Sir  Edward 
Balwer  are  cold  glittering  conceits  and  personations. 
His  acute  mental  analysis  is,  however,  seen  in  rerses 
like  the  following: — 

Talent  and  Qeniut, 

Talent  conTincca    genius  but  excites ; 

This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 

Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth. 

And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth  ; 

Genius  unsettles  with  dei*irm  the  mind. 

Contented  not  till  earth  bo  left  behind  ; 

Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil, 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  for  toil. 

Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  we  skies, 

On  doud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes  : 

And,  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  gloiy  giren. 

Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  Hearen  I 

Talent  gires  all  that  rulgar  critics  need — 

From  its  plain  hom>book  learn  the  dull  to  read; 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful, 

Leares  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  dull — 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 

And  fools  on  fools  still  ask — '  What  Hamlet  means  T 

Bulwer's  own  works  realise  this  description  of 
genius :  they  unfold  *  an  Iris  of  the  skies,'  in  which 
are  displayed  the  rich  colours  and  forms  of  the 
imagination,  mixed  and  interf\i8ed  with  dark  spots 
and  unsightly  shadows — with  conceit^  affectation, 
and  egotism.  Like  his  model,  Byron,  he  paints 
vividly  and  beautifully,  but  often  throws  away  his 
colours  on  unworthy  objects,  and  leaves  many  of  his 
pictures  unfinished.  The  clear  guiding  judgment, 
well-balanced  mind,  and  natural  feeling  of  Scott,  are 
wanting;  but  Bulwer's  language  and  imagery  are 
often  exquisite,  and  his  power  of  delineating  cer- 
tain classes  of  character  and  manners  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Few  authors  have 
displayed  more  versatility.  He  seems  capable  of 
achieving  some  great  work  in  history  as  well  as  in 
fiction ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  poetry,  he 
has  outstripped  ncost  of  his  contemporaries  in  popu- 
larity as  a  dramatist 

CAPTAIN  FREDBRICK  MARRTAT. 

This  popular,  naval  writer— the  best  painter  of 
sea  characters  since  Smollett— commenced  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  busy  and  highly  successful  literary 
career  in  1829,  by  the  publication  of  The  Naval 
Officer,  a  nautical  tale,  in  three  volumes.  This 
work  partook  too  strongly  of  the  free  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  but,  amidst  its  occasional  violations  of  taste 
and  decorum,  there  was  a  rough  racy  humour  and 
dramatic  liveliness  that  atoned  for  many  faults. 
In  the  following  year  the  captain  was  ready  with 
other  three  volumes,  more  carefully  finished,  and 
presenting  a  well-compacted  story,  entitled  The 
King^s  Own.  Though  occasionally  a  little  awkward 
on  land,  Captain  Marryat  was  at  home  on  the  sea, 
and  whether  serious  or  comic — whether  delineating 
a  captain,  midshipman,  or  common  tar,  or  even  a 
carpenter,  he  evinced  a  minute  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  on  board  ship,  and  with  every  variety 
of  nautical  character.  His  vivid  and  striking 
powers  of  description  were  also  displayed  to  much 
advantage  in  this  novel  Newton  Foster,  or  the 
Merchant  Service,  1832,  was  our  author's  next  work, 
and  is  a  tale  of  various  and  sustained  interest  It 
was  surpassed,  however,  by  its  immediate  successor, 
Pefcr  Simple,  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  author's 


works.      His  naval  commander.  Captain   Savaee. 
Chucks  the  boatswain,  O'Brien  the  Irish  lieutenant 
and  Muddle  the  carpenter,  are  exoeDent  individuai 
portraits — as  distinct  and  life-like  as  Tonn  Bowling, 
Hatchway,  or  Pipes.     The    scenes  in  the  West 
Indies  display  the  higher  powers  of  the  novelist 
and  the  escape  from  the  French  prison  interests  us 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  similar  efforts  of  Caleb 
Williams.    Continuing  his  nautical  scenes  and  por- 
traits, Captain  Marryat  has  since  written  aboct 
thirty  volumes — as  Jacob  Faithful  (one  of  his  best 
productions).  The  Phantom   Ship,  Mr  Midskrpman 
Easy^  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Japhet  in  Search  of 
a  Fathef,  Poor  Jach,  Frank  Mildmay,  Joseph  RwA- 
hrook  the  Poacher,  Masterman  Ready,  Percictd  Keate, 
&C.     In  the  hasty  production  of  so  many  votames, 
the  quality  could  not  always  be  equaL     The  nautical 
humour  and  racy  dialogue  could  not  always  be  pro- 
duced at  will,  of  a  new  and  different  stamp  at  each 
successive   effort     Such,  however,  is    the   fertile 
fancy  and  active  observation  of  the  author,  and  his 
lively  powers  of  amusing  and  describing,  that  he 
has  fewer  repetitions  and   less   tediooaness    than 
almost  any  other  writer  equally  ToluminoosL     His 
last  work,  *Percival  Keene'  (.1842),   betrnTs   no 
falling-off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  interesting  of  his  *  sea  changes.'   *•  Cap- 
tain Marryat,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Qnarterlj  Re- 
view, *  stands  second  to  no  living  novdiat  but  Miss 
Edgeworth.    His  happy  delineations  and  contrasts 
of  character,  and  easy  play  of  native  fan,  redeem  a 
thousand  faults  of  verbosity,  dumsineas,  aiad  eoarse- 
ness.    His  strong  sense  and  utter  superiority  to 
affectation  of  all  sorts,  command  respect ;  and  in  his 
quiet  effectiveness  of  circumstantial  narrative,  be 
sometimes  approaches  old  Defoe.    There  is  leas  e£ 
caricature  about  his  pictures  than  those  of  any  con- 
temporary humorist — unless,  perhaps,  Morier ;  and 
he  shows  far  larger  and  maturer  knowledge  of  the 
real  workings  of  human  nature  than  any  of  the 
band,  except  the  exquisite  writer  we  have  just 
named,  and  Mr  Theodore  Hook,  of  whom  praise  is 
equally  superfluoiUi'     This  was  written  in   1839, 
before  Charles  Dickens  had  *  gathered  all  his  fame;' 
and  witli  all  our  admiration  of  Marryat  we  ahonld 
be  disposed  at  present  to  dium  for  the  younger 
novelist  an  equal,  if  not  superior — as  dear,  and  a 
more  genial — ^knowledge  of  human  nature — at  host 
on  Icuid, 

To  vary  or  rdieve  his  incessant  toUs  at  original 
composition.  Captain  Marryat  made  a  trip  to  Ame- 
rica in  1837,  the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1839  in  three  volumes,  entitl^  A  Diary 
in  America,  with  Remarhs  on  its  Institutions,    This 
was  flying  at  higher  game  than  any  he  had  pre- 
viously brought  down ;  but  the  real  value  of  these 
volumes  consists  in  their  reseroblanoe  to  parts  of 
his  novels — in  humorous  caricature  and  anecdote, 
shrewd  observation,  and  livdy  or  striking  descrip- 
tion. His  account  of  the  American  navy  is  valuable ; 
and  so  practical  and  sagacious  an  observer  could  not 
visit  the  schools,  prisons,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions  of  the  New  World,  without  throwing  oat 
valuable  reflections,  and  noting  what  is  superior  or 
defective.      He  is  no  admirer  of  the  democratic 
government  of  America:  indeed  his   Diary  is  as 
unfavourable  to  the  national  character  as  the  pre- 
vious sketches  of  Mrs  TroUope  or  Captain  HalL 
But  it  is  in  relating  traits  of  manners,  peculiarities 
of  speech,  and  other  singular  or  ludicrous  charac- 
teristics of  the  Americans,  that  Captain  Mairymt 
excels.    These  are  as  rich  as  hb  fictitioos  ddiaiea- 
tions,  and,  like  them,  probably  owe  a  good  deal  to 
the  suggestive  fancy  and  love  of  drollery  proper  to 
the  novelist    The  success  of  this  Diary  indooed  the 
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author  to  add  three  additional  Tolmnes  to  it  in  the 
following  year,  but  the  continuation  it  gmtlj  in- 
ferior. 


lA  Prwiaa  Sea  Oapiain—Almm  qf  Skip  SknttJ] 
CFram  *  TlM  Kinf  li  Own.*] 

*  Well,  Mr  Cheeks,  whet  are  the  carpenters  about  t' 

*  WestoD  and  Smallbridge  are  g(>\ng  on  with  the 
duure — the  whole  of  them  will  be  finished  to-morrow/ 

*  Well  r 

'  Smith  is  about  the  chest  of  drawers,  to  match  the 

one  in  my  Lady  Cappcrbar's  bed -room.' 
'  VeiT  good.     And  what  is  Hilton  about  T 
'  He  hjw  finished  the  spare-leaf  of  the  dining-table, 

•ir;  he  is  now  about  a  little  job  for  the  secoud-lieu- 


*  A  Job  for  the  second  lieutenant,  sir  1  liow  often 
kaTe  I  told  you,  Mr  Cheeks,  that  the  carpenters  are 
not  to  be  employed,  except  on  ship's  duty,  without  my 
•pecial  permission.' 

'His  standing  bed-place  is  broke,  sir;  he  is  only 
getting  out  a  chock  or  two.' 

'  Mr  Cheeks,  you  hare  disobeyed  my  most  positire 
orders.  By  the  by,  sir,  I  understand  you  were  not 
sober  last  night  f 

*  Please  your  honour,'  replied  the  carpenter,  *  I 
wasn't  drunk — I  was  only  a  little  fre^h.' 

'Take  you  care,  Mr  Cheeks.  Well,  now,  what  are 
the  rest  of  your  crew  about  I* 

'  Why,  Thomson  and  Waters  are  cutting  out  the 
pales  for  the  garden  out  of  the  jibboom ;  I'to  saved 
the  heel  to  return.' 

'  Very  well ;  but  there  wont  be  enough,  will  there  V 

'No, sir;  it  will  take  a  hand-mast  to  finish  the 
whole.' 

'  Then  we  must  expend  one  when  we  go  out  again. 
We  can  carry  away  a  tog-mast,  and  make  a  new  one 
out  of  the  hand-mast  at  sea.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
lawyem  hare  nothing  to  do,  they  may  as  well  cut  the 
palings  at  once.  And  now,  let  me  see — oh,  the  pain- 
ten  must  go  on  shore  to  finish  the  attics.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  Lady  Cappcrbar  wishes  the  j«a- 
kfwaeet  to  be  painted  Termilion ;  she  says  it  will  look 
more  rural.' 

'  Mrs  Capperbar  ought  to  know  enough  about  ship's 
stores  by  this  time  to  be  aware  that  we  are  only  allowed 
three  colours.  She  may  choose  or  mix  them  as  she 
pleases ;  but  as  for  going  to  the  expense  of  buying 
paint,  I  can't  afford  it.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  men 
about!' 

'  Repairing  the  second  cutter,  and  making  a  new 
mast  for  the  pinnace.' 

'  By  the  by — that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it — hare  you 
expended  any  b<Mbt*H  mants  V 

'  Only  the  one  carried  away,  sir.' 

'  Then  you  must  expend  two  more.     Mrs  C  has 

jost  sent  roe  off  a  list  of  a  few  things  that  she  wiithcs 
made  while  we  are  at  anchor,  and  I  see  two  poles  for 
clothes-lines.  Saw  off  the  shcaTc-holcs,  and  put  two 
pegs  through  at  right  angles — you  know  how  I  mean  !' 

'  Yes,  sir.  What  am  1  to  do,  sir,  about  the  cucum- 
ber frame !  My  Lady  Cappcrbar  says  that  she  must 
have  it,  and  I  haven't  glass  enough.  They  grumbled  at 
the  yard  last  time.' 

'MnC must  wait  a  little.    What  are  the 

armourers  about!' 

'  They  have  been  so  busy  with  your  work,  sir,  that  the 
arms  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  first-lieutenant 
mid  yesterday  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  ship.' 

'Who  dares  say  that!' 

'  The  first-lieutenant,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  let  them  rub  up  the  arms,  and  let  me 
know  when  they  are  done,  and  we'll  get  the  forge  up.' 

*  The  armourer  has  made  six  rakes  and  six  hoei, 


and  the  two  little  hoes  for  the  children ;  but  he  says 
that  he  can't  make  a  spade.' 

'  Then  111  take  his  warrant  away,  by  heavens,  since 
he  does  not  know  his  duty.  That  will  do,  Mr  Cheeks. 
I  shall  overlook  your  being  in  liquor  this  time ;  but 
take  care.     Send  the  boatswain  to  me.'  •« 

A  few  other  authors  have,  like  Captain  Marryat, 
presented  us  with  good  pictures  of  maritime  life 
and  adventures.  The  Naval  Sketch -Book,  1828; 
Saihra  and  Saints,  1829 ;  Taleeo/a  Tar,  1830;  Land 
Sharks  and  Sea  GulU,  1838 ;  and  other  works,  by 
Captain  Glasscock,  K.  N.,  are  all  genuine  tales  of 
the  sea,  and  display  a  hearty  comic  humour  and 
rich  phraseology,  with  as  cordiad  a  contempt  for 
regularity  of  plot !  Ratdin  the  Reefer,  and  Outward 
Bound,  or  a  merckanCa  Adventures,  by  Ma  Howard, 
are  better  managed  as  to  fable  (particularly  *  Out- 
ward Bound,'  which  is  a  well-constructed  talc),  but 
have  not  the  same  breadth  of  humour  as  Captain 
Glasscock*s  novels.  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,  and  Ben 
Brace,  by  Captain  Cuamier,  are  excellent  works 
of  the  same  cIiuhs,  replete  with  nature,  observation, 
and  humour.  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  by  Michael  Scott, 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge  (both  originally  pub- 
lishe<l  in  Blackwtxxl's  Magazine),  are  also  veritable 
productions  of  the  sea — a  little  coarse,  but  spirited, 
and  showing  us  *  things  as  they  are.'  Mr  Scott,  who 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  in  a  mercantile  situation  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1835,  aged 
about  forty-six. 

MRS  QORB. 

This  lady  is  a  clever  and  prolific  writer  of  talef 
and  fashionable  novels.  Her  first  work  (published 
anonymously)  was,  we  believe,  a  small  volume  con- 
taining two  tales.  The  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  The 
Reign  of  Terror,  1827.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  other  to  the  French 
Revolution.  They  are  both  interesting  graceful 
tales — superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  extensive  fictions  of  the  authoress. 
In  1830  appeared  Women  as  they  Are,  or  the  Afan- 
ners  of  the  Day,  three  volumes — an  easy  sparkling 
narrative,  with  correct  pictures  of  modem  society — 
much  lady-like  writing  on  dress  and  fashion,  and 
some  rather  midploccd  derision  or  contempt  for 
'excellent  wives'  and  'good  sort  of  men.'  This 
novel  soon  went  through  a  second  edition,  and  Mrs 
Gore  continued  the  same  style  of  fashionable  por- 
traiture. In  1831  she  issued  Mothers  and  Daughters, 
a  Tale  of  the  Year  1830.  Here  the  manners  of  pay 
life — bails,  dinners,  and  fetes — with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  amusing  dialogues,  make  up  the 
customary  three  volumes.  The  same  year  we  find 
Mrs  Gore  compiling  a  series  of  narratives  for  youth, 
entitled  The  Ilixtorical  Traveller,  In  1832  she  came 
forward  with  The  Fair  of  May  Fair,  a  series  of 
fashionable  tales,  that  were  not  so  well  received. 
The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs  Gore  had  exhausted  her 
stock  of  observation,  and  we  believe  she  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  she  continued  some  years. 
Her  next  tale  was  entitled  Mrs  Armytage.  In  1838 
she  published  The  Book  of  Roses,  or  Rose-Fancier*M 
Manual,  a  deliglitful  little  work  on  the  history  of  the 
rose,  its  propagation  and  culture.  France  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  Mrs  Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  expe- 
rience of  the  French  floriculturists.  A  few  months 
afterwards  came  out  The  Heir  of  Sdwood,  or  Tkrc§ 
Epochs  of  a  Life,  a  novel  in  which  were  exhibited 
sketches  of  Parisian  as  well  as  English  society,  and 
an  interesting  though  somewhat  confused  plot.  The 
year  1839  witnessed  three  more  works  of  fiction 
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fW>in  this  indefatigable  ladr,  The  Cabinet  Minuier, 
ttie  Kene  of  which  is  laid  daring  the  regency  of 
George  IV.,  and  includet  among  its  characters  the 
great  name  of  Sheridan ;  Prefermentj  or  My  Uncle 
ike  Earlj  containing  some  good  sketches  of  drawing- 
room  society,  but  no  plot  $  and  7%e  ComrtUr  of  the 
Days  of  Charlea  II.,  md  other  Talet,  Next  year  we 
hare  The  Dowager,  or  the  New  School  for  Scandal; 
and  in  1841  tireuiHe,  or  a  Seaeon  in  Pea^iei  Daere 
of  the  Souik,  or  the  Olden  Time  (a  drama) ;  and  The 
Loner  and  her  Husband,  kc  the  latter  a  flree  transla- 
tion of  M.  Bertrand's  Gerfaut.  In  1643  Mrs  Gore 
published  The  Banker's  Wife,  or  Court  and  City,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  a  family  in  the  middle  rank  to 
outshine  a  nobleman,  and  Uie  consequences  result- 
ing ttom  this  silly  yanity  and  ambition,  are  truly 
and  powerfully  painted.  The  ralue  of  Mrs  Gore  s 
noreis  consists  in  their  lirely  caustic  pictures  of 
fashionable  and  high  society.  *  The  more  respect- 
able of  her  personages  are  affecters  of  an  exccssire 
prudery  concerning  the  decencies  of  life — nay,  occa- 
sionally of  an  exalted  and  mystical  religious  feeling. 
The  business  of  their  existence  is  to  avoid  the 
slightest  breach  of  conrentional  decorum.  What- 
erer,  therefore,  they  do,  is  a  fair  and  absolute 
measure  of  the  preriuling  opinions  of  the  class,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  not  derogatory  to  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  their  equals.  But  the  low  arerage 
standard  of  morality  thus  depicted,  with  its  con- 
rentional distinctions,  cannot  be  invented.  It  forms 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  parties  live ;  and  were 
it  a  compound,  fabricated  at  the  author's  pleasure, 
the  beings  who  breathe  it  could  not  but  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  fantastical  and  as  mere 
monstrosities;  they  would  indeed  be  incapable  of 
acting  in  harmony  and  consistence  with  the  known 
laws  and  usages  of  civil  life.  Such  as  a  series  of 
parliamentary  reports,  county  meetings,  race-horse 
transactions,  &c.  they  will  be  found,  with  a  reason- 
able allowance  of  artistic  colouring,  to  reflect  accu- 
rately enough  the  notions  current  among  the  upper 
classes  respecting  religion,  politics,  domestic  morals, 
the  social  affections,  and  that  coarse  aggregate  of 
dealing  with  our  neighbours  which  is  embraced  by 
the  term  common  honesty.**  Besides  the  works  we 
have  mentioned,  Mrs  Gore  has  published  The  7>e- 
§ennwf4e.  The  Peeress,  The  Woman  of  the  World,  The 
Woman  of  Business,  The  Ambassador*s  Wife,  and 
other  novels.  She  contributes  tales  to  the  p^odi- 
cals,  and  is  perhaps  unparalleled  for  fertility.  Her 
works  ar6  all  of  the  same  dass — all  pictures  of  ex- 
isting life  and  manners ;  but  the  want  of  genuine 
feeling,  of  passion,  and  simplicity,  in  her  living 
models,  and  the  endless  frivolities  of  their  occu- 
pations and  pursuits,  make  us  sometimes  take  leave 
of  Mrs  Gore*s  fashionable  triflers  in  the  temper  with 
which  Goldsmith  parted  from  Beau  Tibbs— *The 
company  of  fools  may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at 
last  never  fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy.' 

{Character  qfa  Prudent  Worldly  Zady.] 

[From  *  Women  as  they  Areu*] 

Lady  Lilfield  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman — a 
worthy  scion  of  the  Mordaunt  stock.  Sho  hod  pro- 
fessedly accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  because  a 
connexion  with  him  was  the  best  that  happened  to 
present  iiself  in  the  first  year  of  her  dibui — the  *  best 
match'  to  be  had  at  a  season's  warning  1  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  brought  out  with  the  view  to  dancing 
at  a  certain  number  of  ball^  refusing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offers,  and  accepting  a  better  one,  some- 
where netween  the  months  of  January  and  June; 

•  ▲thensom,  I83BI 


and  she  rq;arded  it  as  a  propitious  dispeasation  of 
Providence  to  her  parents  and  to  hexaelf,  that  the 
comparative  proved  a  superlative — even  a  high  sheriff 
of  the  county,  a  baronet  of  respectable  date,  witk  ten 
thousand  a-yearl  She  felt  that  her  da^  towmrda 
herself  necessitated  an  immediate  aeeeptanoe  of  the 
dullest  'good  sort  of  man'  extant  throogfaoat  the 
three  kin^oms ;  and  the  whole  routine  of  her  nfkcr- 
life  was  regulated  by  the  same  rigid  code  of  mood 
selfishness.  She  was  penetrated  with  a  most  exact 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  pontion  in  the  world ; 
but  she  was  equally  precise  in  her  appredation  of 
all  that,  in  her  turn,  she  owed  to  society ;  nor.  fiosn 
her  youth  upwards — 

Oontent  to  dweD  in  rtwwirliiii  Cor  ewr^ 

had  she  been  detected  in  the  slightest  infraction  of 
these  minor  social  duties.    She  knew  with  the  utizKist 
accuracy  of  domestic  arithmetic — to  the  fraction  of  a 
course  or  an  entrie — the  number  of  dinners  which 
Beech  Park  was  indebted  to  its  neighbourhood — the 
complement  of  laundry-maids  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  county  dignity — the  acgregmte  of 
pines  by  which  it  must  retain  its  horticuluiial  pre- 
cedence.   She  had  never  retarded  by  a  day  or  aa 
hour  the  arriral  of  the  family-coadn  in  Orosvenor 
Square  at  the  exact  moment  creditable  to  Sir  Robert's 
senatorial  punctuality ;  nor  procrastinated  by  half  a 
second  the  simultaneous  bobs  of  her    ostentatious 
Sunday  school,  as  she  sailed  majestically  along  the 
aisle  towards  her  tall,  stately,  pharisairal,  sqnire- 
archical  pew.    True  to  the  execution  of  her  tasks — 
and  her  whole  life  was  but  one  laborious  task — true 
and  exact  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Beech  Paik  tuxret- 
clock,  she  was  enchanted  with  the  monotonous  music 
of  her  own  cold  iron  tongue ;  proclaiming  herself  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  because  Sir  Robert's  rent- 
roll  could  afford  to  command  the  serf  ices  of  a  firH- 
rate  steward,  and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  and  thos 
insure  a  well-ordered  household;   and  because  her 
seven  substantial  children  were  duly  drilled  throogb 
a  daily  portion  of  rice-pudding  and  spelling-book,  and 
an  annual  distribution  of  mumps  and  nxaslea!    All 
went  well  at  Beech  Park ;  for  Lady  Lilfield  was  '  the 
excellent  wife'  of  *  a  good  sort  of  man  1' 

So  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — and  what 
country  neighbourhood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate  t 
— ^was  naturally  superior  to  seeking  its  pleasures  in 
the  vapid  and  varying  novelties  of  modem  fiuhion. 
The  habits  of  Beech  Park  still  afiected  the  dignified 
and  primeval  purity  of  the  departed  century.  Lady 
Lilfield  remained  true  to  her  annual  eight  rural 
months  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  aghast  whose 
claims  Kemp  town  pleaded,  and  ^a  and  Baden 
bubbled  in  vain.  During  her  pastocal  seclusion,  by 
a  careful  distribution  of  her  stores  of  gossiping,  she 
contrived  to  prose,  in  undetected  taut^ogv,  to  sne- 
cesaive  detachments  of  an  extcnrive  nei^fbourhood, 
concerning  her  London  imlMrtance — ^her  court  dress 
— ^her  dinner  parties— and  her  refusal  to  visit  the 

Duchess  of  ;   while,  during  the  reign  of  her 

London  importance,  she  made  it  equally  her  duty  to 
bore  her  select  visiting  list  with  the  history  of  the 
new  Beech  Park  school-house— -of  the  Beedi  Park 
double  dahlias — and  of  the  Beech  Park  privilege  of 
uniting,  in  an  aristocratic  dinner  party,  the  aUiorrent 
heads  of  the  rival  political  fiictiona—the  Biemeki  e 
Neri — the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capnlct  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  By  such  minute  sections 
of  the  wide  chapter  of  colloquial  boredom.  Lady 
Lilfield  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  very  charm- 
ing woman  throughout  her  respectable  clan  of  dinner- 
giving  baronets  and  their  wives ;  but  the  reputation 
of  a  very  miracle  of  proeiness  among  those 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  wortd  Uko 


She  was  but  a  weed  in  the  nobler  field  of  society. 
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ill  lips  thrown, 
lets  combined, 
tad  grown, 
vined — 
had  blown, 
.hey  blended, 
^e  the  roee-bloom 

flowers, 

•were: 

ray, 

'thly  boven ; 

Jay; 

prgroen; 

loYely  ahape  to 

e  shoro, 
Icn  locks, 

le  rocks, 
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^'■'Ptii^iri^L     .^zuicing  white,  Tike  streams  in  sunny 
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e  Buch  forms  as,  imaged  in  the  night,       ' 
n  our  dreams  across  the  heaven's  steep  blue ; 


nJJJSjjjS  the  closed  lid  sees  visions  streaming  bright, 
L.7lPtJ|!K>  beautiful  to  meet  the  naked  view ; 
e  faces  formed  in  clouds  of  silver  light. 
Women  they  were !  such  as  the  angels  knew — 
pjch  as  the  mammoth  looked  on,  ere  he  fled, 

d  by  the  lovers*  wings,  that  streamed  in  sonset 
red. 


MR  J.  L.  PEACOCK. 


J  It 

e-tongucu 

^k^l«v  Ifcis  gentleman  has  written  some  lively,  natural, 
,gh  many  j  humorous  novels— /7earf/o«^  HaU,  1816 ;  iViffht' 
spirits  o(n  Abbey,  1818 ;  Maid  Marian,  1822 ;  and  Crotchet 
mer-bciutide,  1831.  These  were  republished  in  1837  in  one 
ths  iritii  ^omeof  Bentley*s  Standard  Library,  and  no  single 
I  msnj  sinme  of  fiction  of  modern  production  contains 
:ht  the  tffte  witty  or  sarcastic  dialogue,  or  more  admirable 
irrr  u>  ciCBtches  of  eccentric  and  ludicrous  characters.  His 
Mi'^Ls  l^wnatu  pertona  are  finely  arranged  and  diversified, 
iirpeaMd  are  full  of  life,  argument,  and  observation.  From 
^e  *  higher  mood'  of  the  author  we  extract  one  short 
.  Iketch —  a  graphic  account,  in  the  tale  of  *  Maid 

^  ^fMarian,'  of  freebooter  life  in  the  forest 

the  I 

&s  hei  '  1  am  in  fine  company,'  said  the  baron. 
ivheD  '  ^^  the  very  best  of  company,'  said  the  friar ;  *  in 
^^j,<;  the  high  court  of  Nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
g  ^ .  nobility.  Is  it  not  so  1  This  goodly  grove  is  our 
1^  ^].  palace ;  the  oak  and  the  beech  are  its  colonnade  and 
J  ^^  its  canopy ;  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
its  everlasting  lamps ;  the  grass,  and  the  daisy,  and 
the  primrose,  and  the  violet,  are  its  many-coloured 
floor  of  green,  white,  yellow,  and  blue ;  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  woodbine,  and  the  eglantine,  and  the  ivy,  are 
its  decorations,  its  curtains,  and  its  tapestry ;  the  lark, 
ud  the  thrush,  and  the  linnet,  and  the  nightingale, 
its  unhired  minstrels  and  musicians.  Robin 
ood  is  king  of  the  forest  both  by  dignity  of  birth  and 
»y  virtue  of  his  standing  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fiiee  choice  of  his  neople,  which  he  has  indeed ;  but  I 
pass  it  by  as  an  illegitimate  basis  of  power.  He  holds 
nis  dominion  over  the  forest,  and  its  homed  multitude 
of  citizen-deer,  and  its  swinish  multitude  or  peasantry 
of  wild  boars,  by  right  of  conquest  and  force  of  anns. 
He  levies  contributions  among  them  by  the  free  con- 
tent  of  his  archers,  their  virtual  representatives.    If 


they  should  find  a  voice  to  complain  that  we  are 
"  tyrants  and  usurpers,  to  kill  and  cook  them  up  in 
their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place,"  we  should 
most  convincingly  admonish  them,  with  point  of 
arrow,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Taws  but 
to  obey  them.  Is  it  not  written  that  the  fat  ribs  of 
the  herd  shall  be  fed  upon  by  the  mighty  in  the  land  1 
And  have  not  they,  withal,  my  blessing  t — ^my  ortho- 
dox, canonical,  and  arohiepiscopal  blessing !  Do  I  not 
give  thanks  for  them  when  they  are  well  roasted  and 
smoking  under  my  nose  t  What  title  had  William 
of  Normandy  to  England  that  Robin  of  Locksley  has 
not  to  merry  Sherwood  f  William  fought  for  his 
claim.  So  does  Robin.  With  whom  botht  With 
any  that  would  or  will  dispute  it.  William  raised 
contributions.  So  does  Robin.  From  whom  both  I 
From  all  that  they  could  or  can  make  pay  them. 
Why  did  any  pav  them  to  William  t  Wny  do  any 
pay  them  to  Robm  t  For  the  same  reason  to  both— 
oecause  they  could  not  or  cannot  help  it.  They  differ, 
indeed,  in  this,  that  William  took  from  the  poor  and 
gave  to  the  rich,  and  Robin  takes  from  the  rich  and 
gives  to  the  poor ;  and  therein  is  Robin  illegitimate, 
though  in  all  else  he  is  true  prince.  Scarlet  and 
John,  are  they  not  peers  of  the  forest  1 — lords  tempo- 
ral of  Sherwood  t  And  am  not  I  lord  spiritual  1  Am 
I  not  archbishop  t  Am  I  not  Pope  ?  Do  I  not  con- 
secrate their  banner  and  absolve  their  sins !  Are  not 
they  State,  and  am  not  I  Church  1  Are  not  they 
State  monarohical,  and  am  not  I  Church  militant  1 
Do  I  not  excommunicate  our  enemies  from  venison 
and  brawn,  and,  by'r  Ladyl  when  need  calls,  beat 
them  down  under  my  feett  The  State  levies  tax, 
and  the  Church  levies  tithe.  Even  so  do  we.  Mass! 
— we  take  all  at  once.  What  then  I  It  is  tax  by 
redemption,  and  tithe  by  commutation.  Your  Wil- 
liam and  Richard  can  cut  and  come  again,  but  our 
Robin  deals  with  slippery  subjects  that  come  not 
twice  to  his  exchequer.  What  need  we,  then,  to  con- 
stitute a  court,  except  a  fool  and  a  laureate  t  For 
the  fool,  his  only  use  is  to  make  false  knaves  merry 
by  art,  and  we  are  true  men,  and  are  merry  by  nature. 
For  the  laureate,  his  only  ofiice  is  to  find  virtues  in 
those  who  have  none,  and  to  drink  sack  for  his  pains. 
We  have  quite  virtue  enouffh  to  need  him  not,  and 
can  drink  our  sack  for  ourselves.' 

HORACE  811ITB. 

Mr  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  accomplished  authors 
of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  was  one  of  the  first  imita- 
tors of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances. 
His  Brambktye  House,  a  tale  of  the  civil  wars,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  was  received  with  distinguished  fa- 
vour by  the  public,  though  some  of  its  descriptions 
of  the  plague  in  London  were  copied  too  literally 
from  Defoe,  and  there  was  a  want  of  spirit  and  truu 
in  the  embodiment  of  some  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters. The  success  of  this  eflTort  inspired  the  author 
to  venture  into  various  fields  of  fiction.  He  has  sub- 
sequently written  Tor  Hill;  ZiRah,  a  Tale  qfthe  IMjf 
City;  The  Midsummer  Medley;  Walter  Cotyton;  The 
Involuntary  Prophet;  JaneLomax;  TheMonmBdMan; 
Adam  Brown;  The  Merchant,  &c.  'The  Moneyed 
Man'  is  the  most  natural  and  able  of  Mr  Smith's 
novels,  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  of  London 
city  life.  The  author  himself  Is  fortunately  a 
moneyed  man.  *Mr  Shelley  said  once,  *'I  know 
not  what  Horace  Smith  must  take  me  for  some- 
times: I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strange 
fellow;  but  is  it  not  odd,  that  the  only  truly  gene- 
rous person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be 
generous  with,  should  be  a  stockbroker !  And  he 
writes  poetry  too,"  continued  Mr  Shelley,  his  voice 
rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment — ^"he  writes 
poetry  and  pastoral  dramai^  and  yet  knows  how  to 
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loui.'"*    'ibt  poet  aiao  pnUidj  eupctwed  hu  i«> 
gtrd  for  Jit  Smith. 

Wit  kod  uniM, 
Vlitae  uid  hmnui  knowledge,  all  that  might 

Make  thii  dull  world  a  biuioM*  of  delight. 
Are  alt  combined  in  H.  3. 


Hr  Oeohob  p.  R.  Jahu  ii  anoUwr  of  Sootfi 
blBtorical  imitaton,  and  perhapi  the  belt  at  the 
nnmemu  tjand.    If  he  had  not  writCeD  ao  mr"*" 


il,  initead  of  employing  an  amanDeiuii,  to  vtiom 
he  dicCiite*  hii  '  tJiick -coming  fuidei,'  he  had  con- 
centrated hii  whole  power*  on  a  Tew  congenial 
*nbjecti  or  perioda  of  hi*tory,  and  reaorled  to  " 
manoal  labotur  of  peninuiihip  ai  a  drag-chain 
the  machine,  he  might  hare  attained  to  the  highest 
hoDoart  of  thii  department  of  comp«iCioa.  Aa  it 
ia,  he  haa  furniahed  maay  light,  agreeable,  and 
{nctnrenoe  booki — none  of  queitionibic  tendency 
—and  all  inperior  to  the  general  run  of  noTdi 
□f  the  leaion.  Mr  Jamei'a  firit  appearance  aa 
an  author  *■■  made,  we  believe,  in  1892,  when 
he  pubtiihed  a  Riitorjf  qf  At  Life  of  Edward  tkt 
Black  Princt.  In  1839  he  itruck  into  that  path  in 
which  he  has  been  ao  indefatigable,  and  produced 
hU  hiatorical  romance  of  Bicfulieu,  a  very  attrac- 
tive Action,  In  1830  he  inued  two  romancei, 
Dandey,  or  Iht  Fidd  of  fA<  Ootk  of  GoU.  and  Dt 
L'Orme.  Next  year  he  prodoced  Pkilip  Augailm; 
in  \iii  >L  Hiilory  of  CharUmagne,  and  a  tale,  Henry 
ar„.i_^  .  !_  .Qo.  Mary  of  Btrgtmdy, 
ISM  Thi  Lift  am/  Ax 

1;  in  183S  One  in  a  7 , 

or  l/u  Dayi  ofBenii  Qualre.  and  The  Giptg,  a  Tale: 
in  1S37  AltSa,  a  romance,  and  Tlu  Lift  and  Tiatti 
ifLouiiXlV.;  in  1838  The  Hugiitnot,  a  Tale  of  the 
FrtAch  ProleHanU,  and  The  Robber;  in  1839  Henry 
tlf  Ouue,  and  A  Gentieman  of  tht  Old  Sehoot  ■  in 
18«  The  Kin^,  Highaay,  and  The  Hanoi  Amu; 
in  IS41  Corie  Jt  Leon,  Jacquerie,  or  lie  Lady  and 
Page;  The  Ancient  Sigime,u\d  A  HutHynfOe  Life 
<^  Richard  Ceear  dt  Lio*  ;  in  \Ui  MorUy  EnuUia ; 

J^™*  Bn"  ana  anna  of  hli  CoDtaniigrulM,  bj  U%li 


in  IMS  Forett  Day,  Eea  Si  Clair,  The  Fa&e  Heir, 
and  ArabeBa  StaarL  We  hare  in  thia  CStalogoe 
■ome  aerenty  or  eighty  Tolnmes.  '  There  atcma,' 
■aya  a  liTely  writer,  'to  be  no  limit  to  bis  iDgmuitr, 
hia  faculty  of  getting  up  acenea  and  inddenta,  diletn- 
mas,  artifices,  eontrttempi,  bsttlea,  akirmiabes,  di>- 
goisei.  eacapet,  trials,  comhau,  adTentniea.  He 
accumulstea  names,  dressea,  implements  of  var  and 
peace,  offlciai  retiouei.  and  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  caatomi  and  costumea,  with  aatoouding  alwrity. 
He  appears  to  hare  exhausted  every  imaginatie 
aituation,  and  to  hare  described  eveiy  available 
article  of  attire  on  record.  What  he  mnst  haT« 
paaied  through—what  triumphs  he  moat  hare  en-  I 
joyed — what  exigendes  he  must  have  experienced — 
what  love  he  must  have  suflTered— what  a  grand 
wardrobe  bis  brain  mostbel  He  haa  made  some 
poetics]  and  dramatic  c&brta,  but  this  irresistible 
tendency  to  pile  up  circumstantial  particnlan  ia  : 
fatal  to  those  forma  of  art  which  demand  intensitj  ' 
of  passion.  In  stately  narratiTes  of  chivalry  and  - 1 
feudal  grandeur,  precision  and  reiteration  arc  desir-  ; 
able  rather  than  injurious— as  we  would  have  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  and  flniih  in  a  picture  of 
ceremonials  ;  and  here  Mr  Jnmea  is  aupreme-  One 
of  hia  conrt  romances  ii  a  book  of  brave  sights  and 
hersldic  magniBcencc — it  is  the  next  thing  to  mov- 
ing at  unr  leisure  tiiroagh  some  superb  and  angust 


The  Rev.  O.  B.  Gi.Eia,  chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, in  the  early  part  of  hia  life  served  in  the  army, 
and  in  1835  he  published  hia  military  reminiscences 
in  an  intereating  narTallve  cntilled  7^  Sthalirm, 
In  1623  he  issued  a  work  also  partly  Sctitiona.  TV 
Chdtea  Pemioneri.  which  was  followed  next  year  hy 
The  Coiaiiiy  Curate ;  in  1837  by  The  Huttar,  and 
Tradilioni  of  Cheliea  Ifotpilal:  and  in  1913  by  7V 
Light  Dragoon.  Besides  many  anonj-moui  and  other 
productions,  Mr  Gleig  is  author  of  Mimoirt  of  War- 
ren Uasl'aitit,  a  work  which  certainly  has  not  added 


ions  military  narratives,  in  which  imaginaijr 
and  characters  are  mixed  up  witli  real  evenia 
and  graphic  deacriptiona  of  continental  aceneiy, 
have  been  published  in  conaequcnce  of  the  soc- 
of  the  Subaltern.  Amongst  the  writers  oC  th™ 
■  =-  "-  W.  H.  Maiweu..  author  of  Staria  o/ 


Waletko,   1829;    \*itd  XporU  , 
iHrei  if  Captain  B^ie;_The  Bi 


Wild  SporU  of  lit   Wei;  Adte 

.        ,  eooac.orSloria^lht 

Peniiunlar  War;  The  Fortnut  of  Hector  (/Balhnai, 


&C.  Ma  C.  Lkveh  ia  still  more  popular; 
addition  to  his  battle  scenes  and  romantic  exploita, 
he  haa  a  rich  racy  nalimia]  humour,  and  s  trolr 
Irish  lovo  of  fiolic.  His  llrat  work  was  The  Camfa- 
tiont  of  Harry  Ltrrttpar,  which  was  followed  by 
CWfc.  aMaitey^  Iht  Irish  Dragoon;  Jack  HInlom, 
Ut  Guardimax;  Tarn  Bnrke  iff  '  Otri;'  and  Artkmr 
O'Leary,  hit  Wanderingt  and  FoKderingi  in  maaf 
Landt.  Mr  Lever's  heroes  have  all  a  strong  lore  of 
adventure,  a  national  proncneas  to  blundering,  and 
tendency  to  get  into  scrapes  and  questionaUe 
ituationa  The  author's  chief  fault  is  hia  often 
miitsking  farce  for  comedy— mete  animal  spirits  br 
wit  or  humonr.  Ma  SinttKl,  Lover,  anthor  o* 
LegendM  and  Storiet  of  Ireland,  Bory  OMore,  Bamdf 
Andy,  L.  S.  D.  &c  is  also  a  genuine  Irish  writer,  m  i 
-"-ing  lover  of  hia  conntry,  and,  like  Hoot«.  «  poet  | 
1  mnaician.  aa  well  as  novelist  The  Bceoea  of  j 
',  rebellion,  and  adventure  in  Mr  Lorer*!  Uk* 
related  with  much  siuiiL 
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among  the  tupcrior  class  of  recent  norels.  The 
whole  of  these  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate; 
for  not  only  does  *  every  year  and  month  send  out  a 
new  one,'  but  every  magazine  contains  tales  and 
parts  of  romances  well  written,  and  possessing  many 
of  the  requisites  for  successful  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  high  and  crowning  glory  of  originality, 
.  wit,  or  inventire  genius,  must  ^ways  be  rare ;  but 
in  no  prerious  period  of  our  literature  was  there  so 
much  respectable  talent,  knowledge,  and  imagination 
embarked  in  fictitious  composition.  One  great  name, 
lioweTer,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Few  authors  hare  succeeded  in  achieving  so  bril- 
liant a  reputation  as  that  secured  by  Mr  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    The  sale  of 
his  works  has  been  unexampled,  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  including  even 
the  Dutch  and  Russian.     Writings  so  universally 
popular  must  be  founded  on  truth  and  nature — must 
appeal  to  those  passions  and  tastes  common  to  man- 
kind in  every  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  must 
possess  originality  and  force  of  delineation.    The 
first  publication  of  Dickens  was  a  series  of  sketches 
and  illustrations,  chiefly  of  ordinary  English  and 
metropolitan  life,  known  as  Sketches  by  Box.    The 
earlier  numb^v  of  these  were  written  for  a  news- 
paper, the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  for 
a  magazine.     They  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  bearing  respectively  the 
dates  of  1836  and  1837.    The  author  was  then  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-six.    In  1837  he  bet^an 
another  series  of  a  similar  character,  The  Pickwick 
Papers^  of  which  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.    Though  defective  in  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, as  Mr  Dickens  himself  admits,  the  characters 
in  this  new  series  of  sketches,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  the  incidents  are  described,  amply  atone  for 
the  want  of  any  interesting  or  well-constructed  plot. 
The  hero,  Pickwick,  is  almost  as  genial,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  original  as  My  Uncle  Toby,  and  his  man, 
Sam  Weller,  is  an  epitome  of  London  low  life  in  its 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining  form.     The  dia- 
logue overflowed  with  kindly  humour,  and  felicities 
of  phrase  and  expression ;  the  description  was  so 
graphic  and  copious,  and  the  comic  scenes  so  finely 
blended  with  tenderness  and  benevolence,  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  irresistible.    The  satire  and 
ridicule  of  the  author  were  always  well  directed, 
and  though  coloured  a  little  too  highly,  bore  the 
clear  impress  of  actual  life  and  observation.     To  aid 
in  these  effects,  Mr  Dickens  called  in  the  artist  and 
engraver.    What  Boz  conceived  and  described.  Phiz 
represented  with  so  much  truth,  and  spirit,  and  indi- 
viduality— seizing  upon  every  trait  and  feature,  and 
preserving  the  same  distinguishing  characteristics 
throughout — that  the  characters  appeared  to  stand 
bodily  forth  to  the  world  as  veritable  personages  of 
the  day,  destined  to  live  for  all  time  coming.    The 
intimate  acquaintance  evinced  in  *  Pickwick*  with 
the  middle  and  low  life  of  London,  and  of  the  tricks 
and  knavery  of  legal  and  medical  pretenders,  the 
arts  of  bookmakers,  and  generally  of   particular 
classes  and  usages  common  to  large  cities,  was  a 
novelty  in  our  literature.    It  was  a  restoration  of 
the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  with  equal  humour  and  prac- 
tical wit  and  knowledge,  but  informed  with  a  better 
tone  of  humanity,  and  a  more  select  and  refined 
taste.    *  There  is  no  misanthropy  in  his  satire,'  said 
one  of  his  critics,  *  and  no  coarseness  in  his  descrip- 
tions— a  merit  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
jects.   His  works  are  chiefiy  pictures  of  humble  life 
.frequently  of  the  humblest     The  reader  is  led  | 


through  scenes  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  all  the 
characters  are  made  to  discourse  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  their  respective  classes;  and  yet  we 
recollect  no  passage  which  ought  to  cause  pain  to 
the  most  sensitive  delicacy,  if  read  aloud  in  female 
society.' 

The  next  work  of  our  author  was  Nicholas  NitJdeby^ 
a  tale  which  was  also  issued  in  monthly  numben^ 
and  soon  attained  to  extensive  popularity.     The 
plan  of  this  work   is  more  regular  and  connected 
than  that  of  *  Pickwick,'  the  characters  genendlj 
not  overdrawn,  and  the  progressive  interest  c^  the 
narrative  well  sustained.     The  character  of  Mrs 
Nickleby  is  a  fine  portraiture  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish wife,  scarcely  inferior  in  its  kind  to  Fielding's 
Amelia ;  and  Ralph  Nickleby  is  also  ably  portrayed. 
The  pedagogue  Squeers,  and  his  seminary  of  Do- 
theboys  Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  gra- 
phic of  English  satirical  delineations;  and  the  picture 
it  presents  of  imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cu- 
pidity, is  known  to  have  ^n  little,  if  at  all,  cari- 
catured.    The  exposure  was  a  public  benefit.     The 
ludicrous  account  of  Mr  Crummies  and  his  thea- 
trical company  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  another  of 
Dickens's  happiest  conceptions,  though  it  is  pushed 
into  the  region  of  farce.     In  several  of  our  au thorns 
works  there  appears  a  minute  knowle<lge  of  dra- 
matic rules  and  stage  affairs.     He  has  himself,  it  is 
said,  written  an  opera  and  a  &rce,  and  evidentlj 
takes  pleasure  in  the  business  of  the  drama.     May 
not  some  of  his  more  startling  contrasts  in  situa- 
tion and  description  be  traced  to  this  predilection  ? 
Oliver  Tmst,  the  next  work  of  Mr  Dickens,  is  ako 
a  tale  of  English  low  life,  of  vice,  wretchedness,  and 
misery,  drawn  with  the  truth  and  vigour  of  Crabbe. 
The  hero  is  an  orphan  brought  up  by  the  parish, 
and  thrown  among  various  scenes  and  charactexs 
of  the  lowest  and  worst  description.     The  plot  of 
this  novel  is  well  managed,  and  wrought  up  with 
consummate  art  and  power.     The  interest  of  the 
dark   and  tragical  portions  of  the  story  is  over- 
whelming, though  there  is  no  unnatural  exaggera- 
tion to  produce  effect,  and  no  unnecessary  gloom. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  account  of  a  scene 
of  death  witnessed  by  Oliver  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  attendant  to  an  undertaker. 

[DecUh  and  Funeral  of  a  Pauper.^ 

There  was  neither  knocker  nor  bell-handle  at  the 
open  door  where  Oliver  and  his  master  stopped ;  so^ 
groping  his  way  cautiously  through  the  dark  passage, 
and  bidding  Oliver  keep  close  to  him,  and  notbe 
afraid,  the  undertaker  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  stumbling  against  a  door  on  the 
landing,  rapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. The  undertaker  at  once  saw  enough  of  what 
the  room  contained,  to  know  it  was  the  i^artment  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  He  stepped  in,  and 
Oliver  followed  him. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  room;  but  a  rojui  was 
crouching  mechanically  over  the  empty  stove.  An 
old  woman,  too,  had  drawn  a  low  stool  to  the  c<^d 
hearth,  and  was  sitting  beside  htm.  There  were  some 
ragged  children  in  another  comer;  and  in  a  small 
recess,  opposite  the  door,  there  lay  upon  the  ground 
something  covered  with  an  old  blanket.  Olirer  shud- 
dered as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  tlie  place,  and  crept 
involuntarily  closer  to  his  master ;  for,  though  it  was 
covered  up,  the  hoyfeU  that  it  was  a  corpse. 

The  man's  face  was  thin  and  very  pale ;  his  hair 
and  beard  were  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshoL 
The  old  woman's  face  was  wrinkled,  her  two  remain- 
ing teeth  protruded  over  her  under  lip,  and  her  eyca 
were  bright  and  piercing.    Oliver  was  afraid  to  look 
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at  either  her  or  the  num ;  thej  seemed  lo  like  the  rats 
he  had  seen  outside. 

*  Nohodj  shall  go  near  her,'  said  the  man,  starting 
fiercely  up  as  the  undertaker  approached  the  recess. 
'  Keep  back !  d — n  jou,  keep  back,  if  jou're  a  life  to 
lose.* 

*  Nonsense,  mj  good  man,'  said  the  undertaker, 
who  was  pretty  well  used  to  misery  in  all  its  shapes — 
'  nonsense !' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands  and 
stamping  furiously  on  the  floor — *  I  tell  you  I  wont 
hare  her  put  into  the  ground.  She  couldn't  rest 
there.  The  worms  would  worry — not  eat  her — she  is 
io  worn  away.' 

The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  to  this  raving,  but 
producing  a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  for  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

'Ah!'  said  the  roan,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sink- 
ing on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  woman ; 
'  kneel  down,  kneel  down ;  kneel  round  her  erery  one 
of  you,  and  mark  roy  words.  I  say  she  starred  to 
death.  I  nercr  knew  how  bad  she  was  till  the  fever 
came  upon  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  Are  nor  candle ; 
she  died  in  the  dark — in  the  dark.  She  couldn't  even 
see  her  children's  faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping 
out  their  names.  I  begged  for  her  in  the  streets,  and 
they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  I  came  back  she  was 
dying ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up, 
for  they  starred  her  to  death.  I  swear  it  before  the 
Ood  that  saw  it — they  starred  her !'  He  twined  his 
hands  in  his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled 
grorelling  upon  the  floor,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam 
gushing  from  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  cried  bitterly;  but  the  old 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  oa  quiet  as  if  she 
had  been  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  posaed,  menaced 
them  into  silence ;  and  having  unloosened  the  man's 
cravat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground, 
tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

'She  was  my  daughter,'  said  the  old  woman,  nodding 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking 
with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than  even  the  pre- 
sence of  death  itHclf.  '  Lord,  Ix>rd  !  well,  it  u  strange 
that  I  who  gave  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then, 
should  be  alive  and  merry  now,  and  she  lying  there 
so  cold  and  stifl'!  Lord,  Lord ! — to  think  of  it ;  it's 
as  good  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play  1' 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckled 
m  her  hideous  merriment,  the  undertaker  turned  to 
go  away. 

'  Stop,  stop !'  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 
'  Will  she  be  buried  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  to- 
night !  I  laid  her  out,  and  1  must  walk,  you  know. 
Send  me  a  large  cloak ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is 
bitter  cold.  We  should  have  cake  and  wine,  too, 
before  we  go !  Never  mind  :  send  some  bread ;  only 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cub  of  water.  Shall  wo  have 
some  bread,  dear  I'  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the 
undertaker's  coat  as  he  once  more  moved  towards  the 
door. 

'  Yes,  jee*  said  the  undertaker ;  '  of  course ;  any- 
thing, everything.'  lie  disengaged  himself  from  the 
old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Oliver  after  him, 
hurried  away. 

The  next  day  (the  family  having  been  meanwhile 
relieved  with  a  half-uuartem  loiUf  and  a  piece  of 
cheese,  left  with  them  by  Mr  Bumble  himself)  Oliver 
and  his  master  returned  to  the  miHcrable  abode,  where 
Mr  Bumble  had  already  arrived,  accompanied  by  four 
men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  as  bearers. 
An  old  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  the  rags  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  roan  ;  the  bare  coffin  having 
been  screwed  down,  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoul- 
den  of  the  bearers,  and  carried  down  stain  into  the 
tlreei* 


'  Now,  you  must  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old 
lady,'  whispered  Sowerberry  in  the  old  woman's  ear ; 
'we  are  rather  late,  and  it  wont  do  to  keep  the 
clergy'man  waiting.  Move  on,  my  men — as  quick  as 
you  like.' 

Thus  directed,  the  bearers  trotted  on  under  their 
light  burden,  and  the  two  mourners  kept  as  near  them 
as  they  could.  Mr  Bumble  and  Sowerberry  walked 
at  a  good  smart  pace  in  front ;  and  Oliver,  whose  legi 
were  not  so  long  as  his  master's,  ran  by  the  side. 

There  vras  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hurrying  as 
Mr  Sowerbeny  had  anticipated,  however;  for  inien 
the^  reached  the  obscure  comer  of  the  churchyard,  in 
which  the  nettles  grew,  and  the  parish  graves  were 
made^  the  clergyman  had  not  arrived,  and  the  clerk, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  vestnr-room  fire,  seemed  to 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  might  be  an 
hour  or  so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  the  bier  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  the  two  mouinen 
waited  patiently  in  the  damp  clay,  with  a  cold  rain 
drizzling  down,  while  the  ragged  boys,  whom  the 
spectacle  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  played  a 
noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstone!, 
or  varied  their  amusements  by  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  coffin.  Mr  Sowerberry  and 
Bumble,  being  personal  friends  of  the  clerk,  sat  by 
the  fire  with  him,  and  read  the  paper. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  something  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Bumble,  and  Sowerberry,  and  the  clerk 
were  seen  running  towards  the  grave;  and  imme- 
diately aflerwards  the  clergyman  appeared,  putting 
on  his  surplice  as  he  came  sJong.  Mr  Bumble  then 
thrashed  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and 
the  reverend  gentleman,  having  read  as  much  of  the 
burial -scn'icc  as  could  be  compressed  into  four  minutes, 
gave  his  surplice  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  again. 

'Now,  Bill,'  said  Sowerberry  to  the  grave-digger, 
*  fill  up.' 

It  was  no  very  difficult  task,  for  the  grave  waa  so 
full  that  the  uppermost  coffin  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  grave-digger  shovelled  in  tha 
earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down  with  his  feet,  shoul- 
dered his  spade,  and  walked  oflT,  followed  by  the  boys^ 
who  munnured  very  loud  complaints  at  the  fun  being 
over  so  soon. 

'  Come,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Bumble,  tapping  Um 
man  on  the  back, '  they  want  to  shut  up  the  yar£' 

The  man,  who  had  never  once  moved  since  he  had 
taken  his  station  by  the  grave  side,  started,  raised  his 
head,  stared  at  the  person  who  had  addressed  him, 
walked  forward  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  down  in 
a  fit.    The  crazy  old  woman  was  too  much  occupied 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  cloak  (which  the  under-  • 
taker  had  taken  off)  to  pay  him  any  attention;  80> 
they  threw  a  can  of  cold  water  over  him,  and  when  ho 
came  to,  saw  him  safely  out  of  the  churchyard,  locked . 
the  gate,  and  departed  on  their  difierent  ways. 

'Well,  Oliver,'  said  Sowerberry,  as  they  walked' 
home, '  how  do  you  like  it!' 

'  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Oliver,  with 
considerable  hesitation.    '  Not  very  much,  sir.' 

'Ah,  you'll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  Oliver^'  Mud 
Sowerbeny.  '  Nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it,  my 
boy.' 

Oliver  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had 
taken  a  very  lone  time  to  get  Mr  Sowerberry  used  to 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  better  not  to  ask  the  question, 
and  walked  back  to  the  shop,  thinking  oyer  all  ho 
had  seen  and  heard. 

The  atrocitiea  of  Sykeo  in  the  same  tale,  partl«»« 
larly  his  murder  of  the  giri  Nancy,  are  de^eled 
witfk  extraordinary  power. 

In  1840  Mr  Dickens  commenced  a  new  iPMies  ofr 
fiction,  entitled  Master  HwmphrtjfM  Clocks  designed,, 
like  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  to  oonipri«»  diflb 
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talei  under  one  general  title,  and  joined  by  one  con- 
necting narratiTe.    The  outline  was  by  no  meant 
prepotaeuing  or  natural,  but  aa  soon  as  the  reader 
nad  got  through  this  exterior  scaffolding,  and  entered 
on  the  first  story,  the  genius  of  the  author  was  found 
to  be  undiminished  in  Tivid  delineation  of  character 
and  description.    The  effects  of  gambling  are  de- 
picted with  great  force.    There  is  something  very 
•trOung  in  the  conception  of  the  helpless  old  game- 
ster, tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  at 
that  period  when  most  of  our  other  passions  are  as 
much  worn  out  as  the  firamc  which  sustains  them, 
still  maddened  with  that  terrible  infatuation  which 
seems  to  shoot  up  stronger  and  stronger  as  every 
other  desire  and  enei^gy  £es  away.    Little  NeU,  the 
grandchild,  is  a  b^utifiil  creation  of  pure-mi  nded- 
ness  and  innocence,  yet  with  those  habits  of  pensive 
reflection,  and  that  firmness  and  energy  of  mind 
which  misfortune  will  often  engraft  on  the  other- 
wise buoyant  and  unthinking  spirit  of  childhood; 
and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  grandfatlier, 
now  dwindle  in  every  respect  but  the  one  into  a 
■econd  dUldhood,  and  comforted,  directed,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  unshrinking  firmness  and  love,  is  very 
finely  managed.    The  death  of  Nell  is  the  most 
pathetic  and  touching  of  the  author's  serious  pas- 
sages— ^it  is  tho  instructive  in  its  pathos,  for  we 
fed  with  the  author,  that  *  when  death  strikes  down 
the  innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from 
whidi  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  the  world  and  bless  it    Of  every  tear  that 
sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves,  some 
good  is  bom,  some  gentler  nature  comes.    In  the 
destroyer^s  steps  tbiate  spring  up  bright  creations 
that  defy  his  power,  and  his  dark  path  becomes  a 
way  of  light  to  heaven.'    In  the  course  of  this  tale 
there  are  many  interesting  and  whimsical  incidents 
and  adventures,  with  fine  glimpses  of  rural  scenes, 
old  churches,  and  churchyards.    The  horrors  of  the 
almost  hopeless  want  which  too  often  prevails  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wild  and 
reckless  despair  which  it  engenders,  are  also  de- 
scribed with  equal  mastery  of  colouring  and  effect 
The  sketch  of  the  wretch  whose  whole  life  had  been 
■pent  in  watching,  day  and  night,  a  furnace,  until 
be  imagined  it  to  be  a  living  being,  and  its  roaring 
the  voice  of  the  only  fHend  he  had  ever  known, 
although  perhaps  grotesque,  has  something  in  it 
very  terrible:  we  may  smile  at  the  wildness,  yet 
shudder  at  the  horror  of  the  fancy.    A  second  story, 
Bamahjf  Rudge,  is  included  in  *  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  and  this  also  contains  some  excellent  minute 
painting,  a  variety  of  broad  humour  and  laughable 
caricature,  with  some  masterly  scenes  of  passion 
and  description.    The  account  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780 
may  vie  with  Scott's  narrative  of  the  Portcous  mob ; 
and  poor  Bamaby  Rudge  with  his  raven  may  be 
considered  as  no  unworthy  companion  to  Davie 
Gellatley.    There  is  also  a  picture  of  an  old  English 
inn,  the  Mmx>le,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  an  old 
innkeeper,  John  Willet,  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind 
-Hrach,  perhaps,  as  only  Dickens  could  have  painted, 
though  Washington  Irving  might  have  made  the 
first  etching.     After   completing  these  tales  Mr 
Dickens  made  a  trip  to  America,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1842,  under  the  somewhat 
quaint  title  of  American  Notet  for  General  Circu- 
ta^oL     This  work  disappointed  the  author's  ad- 
mirers, which  may  be  considered  as  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reading  public.     The  field  had 
already  been  well  gleaned,  the  American  character 
and  institutions  firequently  described  and  generally 
understood^  and  Mr  Dickens  could  not  hope  to  add 


to  our  knowledge  on  any  of  the  great  topics  con- 
nected with  the  condition  or  future  destini«  of  the 
new  world.  On  one  national  point  only  did  the 
novelist  dissertate  at  length — the  state  of  the  news- 
paper press,  which  he  describes  as  corrupt  and 
debased  beyond  any  experience  or  conception  in  this 
country.  He  also  joins  with  Captain  Basil  HaU, 
Mrs  IVollope,  and  Captain  Marryat,  in  representing 
the  social  state  and  morality  of  the  people  aa  low 
and  dangerous,  destitute  of  high  principle  or  gene- 
rosity. So  acute  and  practised  an  olnerrer  as 
Dickens  could  not  travel  without  noting  many  oddi- 
ties of  character,  and  viewing  familiar  objects  in  a 
new  light;  and  we  are  tempted  to  extract  two 
short  passages  from  his  'American  Notes,'  which 
show  tne  masterly  hand  of  the  novelist  The  first 
is  a  sketch  of  an  ortginal  met  with  by  our  antiiar 
on  board  a  Fittsbui^  canal  boat : — 

A  thin-faced,  sp&re*figured  man  of  middle  age  and 
stature,  dressed  in  a  dusty  drabbish-coloored  suit, 
such  as  I  never  saw  before.     He  was  peifecily  quiet 
during  the  fiivt  part  of  the  journey  ;  indeed  I  don't 
remember  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  li«  was 
brought  out  by  ctrcumstanoea,  as  great  men  oHen  are. 
The  canal  extendi  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  of  course  it  stops,  the  passengers  being  conveyed 
across  it  by  land-carriage,  and  taken  on  afterwards  by 
another  canal  boat,  the  counterpart  of  the  first,  whl<A 
awaits  them  on  the  other  side.     There  are  two  canal 
lines  of  passage-boat ;  one  is  called  the  Express,  and 
one  (a  cheaper  one^  the  Pioneer.    The  Pioneer  gets 
.  first  to  the  mountain,  and  waits  for  the  Express  people 
to  coAie  up,  both  sets  of  passengers  beinf  conveyed 
across  it  at  the  same  time.     We  were  the  Express 
company,  but  when  we  had  crossed  the  mountain,  and 
had  come  to  the  second  boat,  the  proprietors  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  draft  all  the  Pioneexs  into  it  like- 
wise, so  that  we  were  fire-and -forty  at  least,  and  the 
accession  of  passengers  was   not  all   of  thai  kind 
which  imnrored  the  prospect  of  sleeping  at  night 
Our  people  grumbled  at  this,  as  people  do  in  such 
cases,  but  suffered  the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with  the 
whole    freight    aboard   nevertheless;   and  away  we 
went  down  the  canal.     At  home  I  should  hare  pro- 
tested lustily,  but,  being  a  forcigna  here,  I  held  mf 
peace.    Not  so  this  passenger.    He  cleft  a  path  among 
the  people  on  deck  (we  were  nearly  all  on  deck),  and, 
without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloqais«d 
as  follows : — *  This  may  suit  you,  this  may,  but  it  don't 
suit  me.    This  may  be  all  very  well  with  down-eastcrs 
and  men  of  Boston  raising,  but   it  wont  suit  my 
figure  nohow ;  and  no  two  ways  about  that;  and  so  I 
tell  vou.    Now,  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the 
Mississippi,  /  am,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it 
does  shine — a  little.    It  don't  glimmer  where  /  lire, 
the  sun  don't.    No.    I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.    I 
an't  a  Johnny  Cake.     There  are  no  smooth  skins 
where  I  live.    We're  rough  men  there.     Rsther.    If 
down-easters  and  men  of  Boston  x»sing  like  this,  I 
am  glad  of  it,  but  I'm  none  of  tihst  raiidnff ,  nor  of 
that  breed.    No.    This  company  waists  a  little  fixing, 
it  does.    I'm  the  wrong  sort  of  mjsn  for  *em,  /  am. 
They  wont  like  me,  tkey  wont.    Tmis  is  piling  of  it 
up,  a  little  too  moiintalnoiis,  this  ik*    At  the  end  ol 
erciy  one  of  these  short  sentences  tie  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  the  other  way  ;|  checking  himself 
abraptly  when  he  had  finished  anotpcr  short  sentence, 
and  turning  back  again.     It  is  irolpossible  for  me  to 
say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hid<Uen  in  the  words  of 
this  brown  forester,  but  I  know  tjlisi  the  other  pas- 
sengers looked  on  in  a  sort  of  adniring  horror,  and 
that  presently  the  boat  was  put  Iback  to  the  wharf, 
and  as  many  of  the  Pioneen  as  leoald  be  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  going  away,  were  goti  rid  of.    When  ws 
started  again,  some  of  the  boldef  it  spirits  on  board 
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generaUj  rf>f  the  English  constitution— have  also 
heen  cultivated  with  superior  learning  and  diligence. 
The  great  worlts  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon, 
■till  maintain  their  pre-eminence  with  the  general 
leader,  but  the  value  of  tlie  two  first  has  been  mate- 
rially diminished  by  subsequent  iuvestigations  and 
new  information. 

WILLIAM  XrrFORD. 

The  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work  we 
have  here  to  notice,  is  The  Hiatory  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period,  by  William  Mitford,  Esq.    The 
first  volume  of  Mr  Mitford*s  history  came  before 
the  public  in  1784,  a  second  was  published  in  1790, 
and  A  third  in  1797.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1810    that   the  work  was    completed.     Mr 
Mitford,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  North- 
umberland, was  bom  in  London  on  the   10th  of 
February  1744,  and  was  educated  first  at  Cheam 
school,  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford.    He  studied  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  on 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  South  Hampshire 
Militia,  of  which  regiment  he  was  afterwards  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.   In  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  in  Hampshire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue 
those  classical  and  historical  studies  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted.      His  first    publication  was  an 
Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language^  intended  prinei' 
pally  to  illustrate  that  of  the  English  Language,  1774, 
which  afterwards  reached  a  second  edition.    While 
in  the  militia,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Military 
Force,  and  particularly  of  the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom, 
This  subject  seems  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention,  for  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  when 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Mitford 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  militia  with  much  fervour, 
and  recommended  a  salutary  jealousy  relative  to  a 
standing  army  in  this  country.    He  was  neverthe- 
less a  general  supporter  of  ministers,  and  held  the 
government  appointment  of  Verdurer  of  the  New 
Forest.     Mr  Mitfurd  was  twice  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  afterwards  for  New  Komney,  in  Kent 
He  died  in  1827.     The  'History  of  Greece'  has 
passed  through  several  editions.    Byron  says  of  Mr 
Mitford  as  a  historian — '  His  great  pleasure  consists 
in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly, 
and  writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  strange,  i^r  all, 
his  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  in  any 
language,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem 
historians  whatsoever.     Having   named   his    sins 
(adds  the  noble  poet),  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
tues— leaming,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  par- 
tiality.   I  call  the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because 
they  make  him  write  in  earnest'    The  eamcstness 
of  Mr  Mitford  is  too  often  directed  against  what  he 
terms  *the  inherent  weakness   and  the  indelible 
barbarism  of  democratical  govemment'    He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  and  this  bias  led 
him  to  be  unjust  to  the  Athenian  people,  whom  he 
on  one  occasion  terms  'the  sovereign  beggars  of 
Athens.'    His  fidelity  as  a  reporter  of  facts  has  also 
been  questioned.    '  He  contracts  the  strongest  indi- 
Tidual  partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead,  he 
ia  credulous  or  mistrustful — he  exaggerates  or  he 
qualifies — he  expands  or  he  cuts  down  the  docu- 
ments on  which  he  has  to  proceed.    With  regard  to 
the  bright  side  of  almost  every  king  whom  he  has 
to  describe,  Mr  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous ;  for 
a  credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  told:  Mr 
Mitford  believes  more  than  he  is  told.    With  regard 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  same  individuals,  his  habits 
ot  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  in  ^e  opposite 


extreme.  In  treating  of  the  democracies  or  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  his  statements  are  not  leas 
partial  and  exaggerated.'*  It  is  undeniable  that  Mr 
Mitford  has  over-coloured  the  evils  of  popular 
government  but  there  is  so  much  acuteness  and 
spirit  in  hb  political  disquisitions,  and  hia  narrative 
of  events  is  so  animated,  full,  and  distinct  that  he 
is  always  read  with  pleasure.  His  qualifications  were 
great  a^id  his  very  defects  constitute  a  aort  of  in- 
dividuality that  is  not  without  its  attraction  in  so 
long  a  history. 

ICondemnatum  and  Death  ofSoeratesS] 

We  are  not  informed  when  Socrates  first  became 
distinguiAhed  as  a  sophist ;  for  in  that  deicription  <^ 
men  he  was  in  his  own  day  reckoned.  When  the  wit 
of  AristophauM  was  directed  against  him  in  the 
theatre,  he  was  already  among  the  most  emineDt,  but 
his  eminence  seems  to  have  been  then  recent.  It  was 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  he  was  six  or  seven  and-forty  years  of  age, 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  he  was  oSmd 
to  public  derision  upon  the  stage  by  his  own  name,  as 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  in  the  comedj  of 
Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is  yet  extant. 
Some  antipathy,  it  appears,  existed  between  the  oomic 
poets  collectively  and  the  sophists  or  philosophers. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  former  could  indeed  scaroely 
escape  the  animadversion  of  the  latter,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  favoured  the  tragic  poets,  competitors  with 
the  comedians  for  public  favour.  Eunpides  and 
Aristophanes  were  particularly  enemies ;  and  Socrates 
not  only  lived  in  intimacy  with  Euripides,  but  is  said 
to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  tragedies.  We 
are  informed  of  no  other  cau^c  for  the  injurious  re- 
presentation which  the  comic  poet  has  given  of 
Socrates,  whom  he  exhibits  in  The  Clouds  as  a  flagi- 
tious yet  ridiculous  nretender  to  the  occult  sciences, 
conversing  with  the  clouds  as  divinities,  and  teaching 
the  principal  youths  of  Athens  to  despise  the  received 
gods  and  to  cozen  men.  The  audience,  accustomed 
to  look  on  defamation  with  carelessness,  and  to  hold 
as  lawful  and  proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  mul- 
titude, applauded  the  wit,  and  even  gave  general 
approbation  to  the  piece ;  but  the  high  esUmation  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  sufficed  to  prevent  that  com- 
plete success  which  the  poet  had  promised  himselfl 
The  crown  which  rewarded  him  whoee  drama  most 
earned  the  public  favour,  and  which  Aristophanes 
had  so  often  won,  was  on  this  occasion  refused  him. 

Two  or  three-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  representation  of  The  Clouds ;  the  storms  of 
conouest  suffered  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  of  four 
revolutions  in  the  civil  govemment  of  the  country, 
had  passed ;  nearly  three  years  had  followed  of  that 
quiet  which  the  revolution  under  Thrai^bulus  pro- 
duced, and  the  act  of  amnesty  should  have  confirmed, 
when  a  young  man  named  Melitus  went  to  the  king- 
archon,  and  in  the  usual  form  delivered  an  informa> 
tion  against  Socrates,  and  bound  himself  to  proftecute. 
The  information  ran  thus : — '  Melitus,  son  of  Melitus, 
of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  declares  these  upon  oath 
against  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough 
of  Alopece :  Socrates  is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gc^ 
whom  the  city  acknowledges,  and  of  preaching  other 
new  gods :  moreover,  he  is  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth.    Penalty,  death.' 

Xenophon  begins  his  memorials  of  his  revered  maRter, 
with  declaring  his  wonder  how  the  Athenians  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  of 
such  uncommonly  clear  innocence  and  exalted  worth. 
£lian,  though  for  authority  he  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  Xenophon,  has  nevertheless,  I  think,  given  the 
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solution.  '  Socrates,'  he  says, '  disliked  the  Athenian 
constitution  ;  for  he  saw  that  democracy  is  tyran- 
nical, and  abounds  with  all  the  evilti  of  absolute 
monarchy.'  But  though  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  made  it  necessary  for  cotemporary  writers 
to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
have  declared  enough  to  show  that  the  assertion  of 
JElian  was  well-founded ;  and  farther  proof,  were  it 
wanted,  may  be  derired  from  another  early  writer, 
nearly  cotemporary,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  politics 
of  his  age,  the  orator  jf^^chines.  Indeed,  though  not 
■tated  in  the  indictment,  yet  it  was  urged  against 
Socrates  by  his  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he 
was  disaifected  to  the  democracy ;  and  in  proof,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridiculed  what 
the  Athenian  constitution  prescribed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  magistracy  by  lot.  *  Thus/  they  said,  *  he 
taught  his  numerous  followers,  youths  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  city,  to  despise  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  turbulcut  and  se<litious ;  and  his 
success  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  Alcibia<les  and  Critias.  Even  the  best 
things  he  converted  to  these  ill  purpcses :  from  the 
most  esteemed  poets,  and  particularly  from  Homer, 
he  si;lected  passages  to  enforce  his  anti-democratical 
principles.' 

Socrates,  it  appears,  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to 
deny  his  diKapprobation  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
His  defence  itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains 
matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation  against  him 
of  disaffection  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  such 
as,  under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, would  sometimes  subject  a  man  to  the  penalties 
of  hieh  treason.  *  You  well  know/  he  says,  *  Athenians, 
that  had  I  engaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long 
ago  have  perished  without  procuring  any  advantage 
either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offend 
you :  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your 
national  character ;  but  wherever  the  people  is  sove- 
reign, no  man  who  shall  dare  honestly  to  oppose  in- 
justice— frequent  and  extravagant  injustice  —  can 
avoid  destruction.' 

"Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably 
believe,  that  though  Socrates  was  a  good  and  faithful 
subject  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  pro- 
mote no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could 
not  like  the  Athenian  constitution.  He  wished  for 
wholesome  changes  by  gentle  means  ;  and  it  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  principal  object  of  the  labours  to  which 
he  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse  principles  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  desirable 
change  insensibly.  II is  scholars  were  chiefly  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy  circumstances 
afforded  leisure  to  attend  him ;  and  some  of  these 
Eealously  adopting  his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to  emulate  his 
triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward,  after  his 
example,  to  engage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse.  Thus 
employe<l,  and  thus  followed,  though  himself  avoiding 
ofSce  and  public  business,  those  who  governed  or  de- 
sired to  govern  the  commonwealth  through  their 
influence  among  the  many,  nkight  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably consider  him  as  one  ^ho  was  or  might 
become  a  formidable  adversary,  nor  might  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  excite  popular  jealousy  against  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser, 
was,  as  Plato  informs  us,  no  way  a  man  of  any  great 
consideration.  His  legal  description  gives  some  pro- 
liability  to  the  conjecture,  that  his  father  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Laoedoemon  from  the  mo- 
derate party,  who  rpposcd  the  ten  successors  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  while  Thrasybulus  held  Pincus,  and 
Pausanias  was  encamped  before  Athens.  He  was  a 
poet^  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common  cause  of  the 


poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injurious 
to  their  interest.  Unsupported,  his  accusation  would 
have  been  little  formidable ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  business.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of 
his  time.  Lycon  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, who,  as  well  as  the  poets,  thought  their  interest 
injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know 
not  that  on  any  other  occasion  in  Grecian  history  we 
have  any  account  of  this  kind  of  party-interest  ope- 
rating; but  from  circumstances  nearly  analogous  in 
our  own  countr}- — if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  clergy, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers — we  may  gather  what 
might  be  the  party-si)irit,  and  what  the  weight  of  in- 
fluence of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Athens.  With 
Lycon,  Anytus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the 
commonwealth  in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who 
had  held  high  command  with  reputation  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  had  been  the  principal  associate 
of  Thrasybulus  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in  the  accusation 
could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England,  no  man  would  be  put  upon 
trial  on  so  vague  a  charge — nogrand  jury  would  listen 
to  it.  Rut  in  Athens,  if  the  party  was  strong  enough, 
it  signified  little  what  was  the  law.  ^\^len  Lycon 
and  Anytus  came  forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  con- 
demnation was  already  decided. 

Uy  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  thoughts  for  many  years,  he  had  so  prepared 
himself  for  all  events,  that,  far  from  alarmed  at  the 
probability  of  his  condenmation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 
it,  as  at  his  ago  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  per- 
suaded of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  an  all-good  Deity,  whose  favour 
he  had  always  been  assiduously  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve. Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably 
the  greatest  evil,  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  the  greatest  good.  If,  indeed,  great  joys  were 
in  prospect,  he  might,  and  his  friends  for  him,  with 
somewhat  more  reason  regret  the  event ;  but  at  his 
years,  and  with  his  scanty  fortune — though  he  was 
hajipy  enough  at  seventy  still  to  preserve  both  body 
and  mind  in  vigour — yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 
tions must  necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid,  therefore, 
the  evils  of  ago,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay 
of  hearing,  perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  by  the 
easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  exe- 
cution— by  a  draught  of  hemlock — was  reputed), 
cheered  with  the  company  of  surrounding  friends, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing. 

Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  a  little 
supplication,  Socrates  might  easily  have  obtained  his 
acquittal.  No  admonition  or  intreaty  of  his  friends, 
however,  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  unworthiness. 
On  the  contrary,  when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told 
the  people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  theirs,  wishing  them  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  an  un- 
just condemnation.  It  was  usual  for  accused  persons 
to  bewail  their  apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  suppli- 
cate favour,  and,  by  exhibiting  their  children  upon  the 
bema,  to  endeavour  to  excite  pity.  He  thought  it,  he 
said,  more  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as  more 
becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this;  however  aware 
that  their  sentiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from 
his,  that  judgment  would  be  given  in  anger  for  it. 

Condemnation  pronounced  wrought  no  change  upon 
him.  He  again  addressed  the  court,  declaied  his 
innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against  him,  and  ob- 
served that,  even  if  every  charge  had  been  completely 
proved,  still,  all  together  did  not,  according  to  any 
known  law,  amount  to  a  capital  crime.  '  But,'  in 
conclusion  he  said,  *  it  is  time  to  depart — I  to  die,  you 
to  live  ;  but  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  only 
knows.' 
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It  WEB  usual  at  Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to 
folloir  condemnation — commonlj  on  the  morrow ;  hut 
it  happened  that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took 
place  on  the  ere  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacred 
ceremonj  of  crowning  the  galley  which  carried  the 
annual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos,  and 
immemorial  tradition  forbade  all  executions  till  the 
sacred  TesAers  return.  Thus,  the  death  of  Socrates  was 
respited  thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access 
to  him  in  the  prison.  During  all  that  time  he  admir- 
ably supported  his  constancy.  Means  were  concerted 
for  his  escape ;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  ressel  prepared, 
and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thessaly  provided.  No  argu- 
ments, no  prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  op- 
portunity. He  had  always  taught  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  ho  would  not  furnish  an 
example  of  the  breach  of  it.  To  no  purpose  it  was 
urged  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned — he  had 
always  held  that  wrong  did  not  justify  wrong.  He 
waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the  sacred 
ressel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
advantage  of  virtue,  the  happiness  derived  from  having 
made  it  through  life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friend^ 
about  him,  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died. 

Writers  who,  after  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have  re- 
lated the  death  of  Socrates,  seem  to  have  held  them- 
selves bound  to  vie  with  those  who  preceded  them  in 
giving  pathos  to  the  story.  The  purpose  here  has  been 
rather  to  render  it  intelligible — to  show  its  connexion 
with  the  political  history  of  Athens — to  derive  from  it 
illustration  of  the  political  history.  The  magnanimity 
of  Socrates,  the  principal  efficient  of  the  pathos, 
surely  deserves  admiration ;  yet  it  is  not  that  in 
which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Russel's  fate  were  far  more  tr}'ing. 
Socrates,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  have 
borne  Lord  Russel's  trial ;  but  with  Bishop  Burnet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  have  had  his  present  splendid  fame.  The  Hingular 
merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  manners  and  conversation ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral  duties ; 
the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  benefit  of  others;  and  the  en- 
larged and  warm  benevolence,  whence  his  supreme 
and  almost  only  pleasure  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality,  little 
enough,  indeed,  seen  in  practice,  nevertheless  is  become 
so  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes  almost  for  obvious, 
and  even  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  Those  only 
will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that  near  approach 
to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
gather — as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors — how  little  conception  was 
entertained  of  it  before  his  time ;  how  dull  to  a  just 
moral  sense  the  human  mind  has  really  been ;  how 
Blow  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of  moral  duties, 
even  where  not  only  great  pains  have  been  taken,  but 
the  greatest  abilities  zealously  employed ;  and  when 
discovered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish  them 
by  proofs  beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that 
should  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason  of  men. 
It  is  through  the  light  which  Socrates  diffused  by  his 
doctrine,  enforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited 
to  highest  advantage  in  the  incomparable  writings  of 
disciples  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man. 

DB  JOHN  GILLIES — ^MR  SHARON  TURNER" 
WILLIAM  COXB — GEORGE  CHALMERS. 

While  the  first  rolume  of  Mitford*8  history  was 
'before  the  public,  and  experiencing  that  degree  of 
fkTour  which  induced  the  author  to  continue  his 


work,  Dr  John  Gillies,  historiographer  to  Lis 
majesty  for  Scotland,  nublished  The  Histonf  cj 
Ancient  Greece,  iU  Cwoniet  and  OmqmesU,  tvo 
volumes,  quarto,  1786.  The  monarchical  spirit  of  tk 
new  historian  was  scarcely  less  decided  than  that  of 
Mr  Mitford,  though  expressed  with  less  zeal  and 
idiomatic  plainness.  *  The  history  of  Greece,'  mji 
Dr  Gillies,  'exposes  the  dangerous  turbulence  of 
democracy,  and  arraigns  the  despotism  ci  tyraoU. 
By  describing  the  incuraUe  erils  inherent  in  every 
republican  policy,  it  evinces  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  to  liberty  itself  from  the  lawful  domioioo 
of  hereditary  kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  veil- 
reguJated  monarchy.*  The  history  of  Dr  Gillies  wm 
executed  with  considerable  ability  and  care;  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  work  (London,  1820,  four  volumes,  8ra) 
has  been  called  for,  and  it  may  still  be  consulted  viib 
advantage. 

In  1 799  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  a  solicitor,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  oo 
English  history,  by  which  he  has  obtained  a  higblj 
respectable  reputation.  The  first  was  a  Uularp  oj 
the  Anglo-Saxons^  the  second  a  History  of  Ett^laxd 
during  the  Middle  Ages :  in  subsequent  publicitiuns 
he  has  continued  the  series  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  the  whole  being  comprised  in  tweire 
volumes,  and  containing  much  new  and  interesting 
information  on  the  government,  laws,  literature,  and 
manners,  as  well  as  on  the  ci^il  and  ecclesiostica] 
history  of  the  country.  From  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  rival  Gibbon  in  loftiness  of  style  and  diction,  Mr 
Turner  has  disfigured  his  history  by  a  pomp  of 
expression  and  involved  intricacy  of  style,  that  (rfteo 
border  on  the  ludicrous,  and  mar  the  effect  of  his 
narrative.  This  defect  is  more  conspicuous  in  his 
latter  volumes.  The  early  part  of  his  history,  devoted 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  labour,  as  he  informs 
us,  of  sixteen  years,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Mr 
Turner  has  also  published  a  Sacred  Hiitorjf  of  the 
Worlds  in  two  volumes :  this  book  is  intended  to 
afiford  to  young  persons  a  selected  and  concentrated 
view  of  the  chief  facts  and  reasonings  cm  the  crea- 
tion, intellectual  design,  and  divine  economy  of  the 
world,  conceived  and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suit  the  modern  style  of  thought  and  argument  in 
which  philosophical  subjects  are  presented. 

William  Coxe  (1748-1828),  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
was  the  author  of  various  historical  works  of  a  very 
elaborate  character.  His  Memoirs  of  the  Uft  am 
Administration  of  Sir  Jiobert  Walpole^  published  io 
1798,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  was  the  nrst  tolerable 
account  of  any  part  of  our  history  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  followed 
by  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  in  which  there 
was  a  view  of  the  times  between  1678  and  1757. 
Tliese  works  derive  a  great  value  from  the  mass  of 
original  papers  published  in  connexion  with  them, 
though  the  author's  style  is  heavy  and  inelegant 
His  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1807,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  ofBa^T* 
ban,  1813,  were  almost  the  first  English  works  in 
which  an  acquaintance  was  displayed  with  the 
materials  of  European  history  extant  in  other  lan- 
guages than  the  French  and  Latin.  Archdeacon 
Coxe  also  published  the  Life  and  Select  Worb  of 
Benjamin  StiUing/leet,  and  the  Z^ife  and  Papers  qftk 
Duke  of  Marlborough, 

liesembling  Turner  and  Coxe  in  the  vastncs  of 
his  undertakings,  but  inferior  as  a  writer,  ▼>* 
George  Chalmers  (1744-1825),  a  native  of  Sc^- 
land,  and  originally  a  barrister  in  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  before  their  disjunction  from  Britain. 
His  first  composition,  A  History  of  the  Unittd  dla- 
nieSyfrorA  their  Settlement  till  the  Peace  of  1763,  ap- 
peared in  1 780,  and  from  time  to  time  he  ga^e  to  ibe 
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world  many  works  connected  with  history,  polities, 
uid  literature.  In  1807  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Caledonia^  of  which  tliree  large 
Tcduroes  had  appeared,  when  his  death  precluded 
the  hope  of  its  being  completed.  It  contains  a 
laborious  antiquarian  detail  of  tlic  earlier  periods  of 
Scottish  history,  with  minute  topographical  and 
historical  accounts  of  the  yarious  provinces  of  the 
OonDtry. 


WILLIAM  R08C0E. 

William  Roscoe  (1753- 1831),  as  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  and  the  Life  and  Pon- 
Uficfite  of  Leo  X.,  may  l>e   more   properly   classed 
with  our  historians  than  biographers.  Tlie  two  works 
contain  an  account  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  fill 
up  the  blank  between  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  and 
Kobertson*8  Charles  V.     Mr  Roscoe  was  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  the  son  of  humble  parents,   and  while 
engaged  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,   he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his   taste  for 
poetry  and  elegant  literature.     lie  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
umguages.    After  the  completion  of  his  clerkship, 
Mr  Roscoe  entered  into  business  in  Liverpool,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  every  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, local  and  national     He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Wtxmga  of  Africa^  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  also  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Necker.     The 
ftirring  times  in  which  he  lived  called  forth  several 
•hort  political  dissertations  from  his  pen  ;  but  about 
the  year  1789,  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  task 
he  had  long  meditated,  a  biographical  account  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.    He  procured  much  new  and 
yaluable  information,  and  in  1796   published   the 
result  of  his  labours  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
Tlu  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Maynificent. 
The  work  was  highly  successful,  and  at  once  ele- 
yated  Mr  Roscoe  into  the  proud  situation  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.     A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Messrs  Cadell  and 
Davies  purchased  the  copyright  for  L.1200.    Alx)ut 
the  same  time  he  relinquished  the  practicHi  of  an 
attorney,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  but  ultimately 
fettled  as  a  banker  in  Liverpool.     His  next  literary 
appearance  was  as  the  translator  of  The  Nurse^  a 
poem,  from  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.     In  1805 
was  published  his  second  great  work,  '  Tlie  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,*  four  volumes  quarto,  which, 
though  carefully  prepared,  and  also  enriched  with 
new  information,  did  not  experience  the  same  success 
ai  his  life  of  I^orenzo.    *  The  history  of  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,*  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  involved  many  questions  of  subtle  disputation,  as 
well  as  many  topics  of  character  and  conduct ;  and, 
for  a  writer  of  great  candour  and  discernment,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  satisfy  either  the  Papists  or  the 
Protestants.'    The  liberal  sentiments  and  accom- 
jdiahmcnts  of  Mr  Roscoe  recommended  him  to  his 
townsmen  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament, and  he  was  accordingly  elected  in  1806. 
He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which 
excited  against  him  a  powerful  and  violent  oppo- 
gition.    Inclined  himself  to  quiet  and  retirement, 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  he 
withdrew  from  parliament  at  the  next  dissolution, 
and  resolutely  declined  offering  himself  as  a  can> 
didate.    He  still,  however,  took  a  warm  interest  in 
passing  events,  and  published  several  pamphlets  on 
^e  topics  of  the  day.     He  projected  a  history  of  art 
•nd  literature,  a  task  well  suited  to  his  talents  and 


attainments,  but  did  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  also  came  to  doud  his 
latter  days.  The  banking  establishment  of  which 
he  was  a  partner  was  forced  in  1816  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  Mr  Roscoe  had  to  sell  his  library,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art.  His  love  of  literature 
continued  undiminished.  He  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  its  opening,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  society.  In  18*27  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  his 
merits  as  a  historian.  He  had  previously  edited  an 
edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  volumes,  which  led  to  some 
controversy  with  Mr  Bowles,  as  Mr  Roscoe  had 
formed  a  more  favourable,  and,  we  think,  just  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  than  his  previous  editors. 


MALCOLM  LAINO. 

Malcolm  Laing,  a  zealous  Scottish  historian,  was 
Iwrn  in  the  year  1762  at  Strynzia,  his  paternal 
estate,  in  C)rkney.  He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1785.  He  appeared  as 
an  author  in  1793,  having  completed  J)r  Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain  after  tliat  author's  death. 
The  sturdy  Whig  opinions  of  Laing  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  tame  moderatism  of  Henrj';  but  his 
attainments  and  resenrcli  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  predecessor.  In  1800  hepublislied  The  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  on  the  Acces' 
sion  of  King  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Knyland,  to 
Uie  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  with  two  dissertatitms,  historical  and  critical, 
on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracg,  and  on  the  supposed  authen- 
ticitg  of  Ossian's  Pm-ms.  This  is  an  able  work, 
marked  by  strong  prejudices  and  predilections,  but 
valuable  to  tlie  historical  student  for  its  acute  reason- 
ing and  analysis.  Laing  attacked  the  translator  of 
Ossian  with  unmerciful  and  almost  ludicrous  seve- 
rity, in  revenge  for  which,  the  Highland  admirers  of 
the  C<'ltic  muse  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  pre- 
judice natural  to  an  Orkney  man,  caused  by  the 
severe  che<*ks  given  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  to 
their  predatory  Scandinavian  predecessors  I  Laing 
replied  by  another  publication — The  Poems  of  Ossian, 
^c.  containing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpher- 
son,  Esq.  in  Prose  and  Rhyme,  with  Notes  and  Jllus^ 
(rations.  In  1804  he  publisJied  another  edition  of  his 
History  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Pre- 
liminary Dissa'tation  on  the  Particijxition  of  Mary 
Queen  ofi:>cots  in  the  Murder  ofDarnley.  The  latter 
is  a  very  ingenious  historical  argument,  the  ablest 
of  Mr  Laing's  productions,  uniting  the  practised  skill 
and  acumen  of  the  Scottish  lawyer  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Laing's  life  was  spent  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  Orkney,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
local  and  agricultural  improvement  with  the  same 
ardour  that  he  devoted  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  in  the  year  1818.  *  Mr  Icing's  merit,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as  a  critical  in- 
quirer into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  mate- 
rials, and  a  sagacious  judge  of  evidence,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  no  man  has  yet  presumed  to  charge  him 
with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  historical  integrity  to 
his  zeaL  That  he  never  perfectly  attained  the  art 
of  full,  clear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  those  writers  who  were  popular  in 
his  youth,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  disproportion  of  particular  talents  to 
a  general  vigour  of  mind.' 

6S7 


CTCLOP^DIA  OF 


JOHM  PiHKESTOK  (17S8-IB25)  diitinmiiihed  hi 
lelf  by  the  fierce  controveraia]  tone  of  his  iiixoriuil 

wrtting*.  •nd  by  the  viiJence  of  hii  prejudice*,  yet 
vu  ■  learned  «nd  induitrioiu  collector  of  forgotten 
fragmenta  of  ancient  history  and  of  national  an" 
quiticL  Hewiu  a  natire  of  Eilintaurgh,  and  bred 
the  law.  The  latter.  howeTcr,  he  »oon  foraook  for 
litenry  pureuiti.  lie  commenced  by  vriting 
perfect  Teriea,  which,  in  liia  peculiar  antique  ortho- 
Rraphy,  he  ityled  '  liitne*.'  from  wliich  he  diverged 
to  coUecting  Sdtct  ScotiM  BaHadt,  1783,  and  in- 
diting nn  Euay  m  Slrdati,  1761.  Under  tlie  name 
of  Heron,  lie  publiahcd  aome  Ltlltra  on  Liltrahire,  and 
waa  recommended  by  Oibbon  to  the  bookaellen  a<  a 
flt  person  to  tranilale  the  Monkitli  Iliitoriana.  He 
afterward!  (1786)  publiihed  .Ancient  Scoltith  Poena, 
being  tlic  Tritinga  of  Sir  likhard  Maitland  and 
olhcra,  eitracti.-d  from  a  manuacript  in  the  Pepya 
Library  at  Cambridge.  Ilia  flrit  Iiistorical  work  wa» 
A  DiueriaHon  on  the  OrigiJi  and  Progna  of  the  Scy- 
lAiivu,  or  Golki,  in  whicli  he  laid  down  that  theory 
which  lie  maintained  through  iife,  that  the  Celta  of 
Ireland,  Walea,  and  Scotland,  are  aavagca,  and  ha< 
been  BaTRgea  lince  the  world  began  I  Ilia  next  in. 
portant  work  waa  on  Inqnin/  into  iht  Ilislon/  of  Scot- 
kind  Preceding  Ihe  Reign  afHalcotm  III.,  or  1096,  in 
whicli  hedebatea  at  great  length,  and,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarka,  with  much  diaplay  of  learning,  on  the 
hUlory  of  llie  Gotlia,  and  the  conqueita  which  he 
itatei  them  to  have  obtuned  over  the  Celta  in  (heir 
progreaa  through  all  Europe.      In  179C  he  publiahed 


alao  compiled  a  Modem  Geogrophi/,  edited  a  CoBtction 
"f  ^ey^M  a^  Travdt,  waa  aome  time  editor  of  the 
Ctitkal  Review,  wrote  a  Trealiie  on  Roelu,  and  waa 
engaged  on  varioua  other  literary  taaka.  Finkertoo 
died  in  wijit  and  obacurity  in  Faria. 


Crarl£«  Jakks  Tox  (1749-1806).  the  celebrated 

•tateamaa  and  orator,  during  hii  intervali  of  relaxa- 
tion from  public  life,  among  other  literary  atudiea 
and  occupation!  commenced  a  hiatory  of  the  reign 
of  King  Jamea  IL,  intending  to  continue  it  to  the 
•eltlemenC  at  the  revolution  of  1 6S8.  An  introd jc- 
tory  chapter,  giving  a  rapid  view  of  oar  conatiCu- 
tional  history  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  he 
completed.  He  wrote  alao  aome  chaptcra  of  hia 
hiatory.  but  at  the  time  of  hii  death  he  had  made 
but  little  progresa  in  hia  work.  Public  afla 
a  atrong  partiality  and  attachment  to  the  atudy  of 
the  claasic*,  and  toworka  of  imagination  and  poetry, 

e  continually  drawing  him  off  from  his  historical 
reaeaiches,  added  to  which  he  wai  faalidiouily  acru- 
— Sua  SM  to  all  the  niceties  of  language,  and  wiahed 

arm  hia  plan  excliuively  on  the  model  ' 
writcn,  without  note,  digression,  or  dii 
'  He  once  assured  me,'  aays  Lord  Holland, '  that  he 
irtHild  admit  no  word  into  his  book  for  wliich  he 
not  the  authority  of  Dryden.'      We  need  not 

ider,  therefore,  tli;it  Ur  Fox  died  before  complet- 
ing his  historical  work.  Such  minntc  attention  to 
style,  joined  to  equal  regard  for  facta  and  circum- 

ce!,  must  have  weighed  down  any  writer  even 

ininterrupted  and  active  application.  In  180S 
the  unflniihtri  compoaition  waa  given  to  the  world 
bv  Lord  Holland,  under  the  title  of  .il  History  of  the 
Earls  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Jantee  ihe  Seeoad,  with  an 
Introductory  Chapter.  Ad  appendix  of  original 
papers  waa  also  added.  The  hiatory  is  plainly 
~~''ten,  wlihoat  the  alighleat  approach  to  pedantry 


or  pretence ;  but  the  style  of  the  great  datHnaa.  I 
with  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  i»  far  from  tao; 
perfect  It  wnnta  force  and  Tivacity,  as  H  in  lU 
procesB  of  elaboration,  the  fcraphic  d«uw«  of 
narrative  and  distinct  perci-ption  of  events  aa^  i 
characters  neceiaary  to  the  hiatorion  bad  eoporUti  ] 
The  sentiments  and  princi|>Iea  of  the  autbor  an. 
1, worthy  of  his  liber*!  nnd  a       -■     ' 


At  a  philosophical  hiatorion,  critic,  and  pnjiliciin. 
StR  Jahls  JUacki.s'Tooq  deserves  btUKniraUe  urn- 
tion.    He  was  also  one  of  the  Laat  trf'  tlie  Soni^ 


metaphysician*,  and  one  of  the  mott  briltiant  CM-  I 
rersera  of  his  times — qualifications  apparently  Jtif 
disaimilar.  Hi!'  candour,  benevolence,  and  libera- 
lity, gave  a  grace  and  dignity  to  hii  literary  specu- 
lationa  and  to  hia  daily  life.  Uackinluab  vai  a 
native  of  Inverness- shire,  and  was  bom  at  AMonTie- 
house,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  October  84.  1761. 
His  father  was  a  brave  Highland  officer,  who  pot-  | 
sessed  a  small  estate,  colled  Kylactav,  in  hia  talite 
county,  which  James  aflerwaiMi  ^id  for  £SO0a 
From  his  earliest  days  James  JMackinloah  had  a 
poaaion  for  hooka ;  and  though  aaUhia  relalivo  rere 
Jacobites,  he  was  a  stanch  V"  "■ —>"-" 


t  Aberdeen  (where 


ricnd  the  pious  and  elaq  oent   Kohert  Hall^ 
ntosh  went  lo  Edinburgli   ,  snd  studied  mcdi- 


Uockintosh  went  lo  Edinburglil,  . . 

cine.     In  1788  he  repaired  to  Li   odon.  wrote  for  Ita 
press,  and  aflerwaraa  applied  ! 


iniself  to  the  sindy 


of  law.     In  1791  he  publiahed  1    a  Vutdicia  GaXic^ 


knowledge,  and  logitmt  preciai    n. 


to  be  written  by  a  careless 
of  twentj-aix.     Though 

great  antagonist  waa  chivalroui 
toah  attacked  hia  opinions 


impetuosity  of  r 


Foni 


:kQowle^ed  to  Burke  that  h 
of  bis  own  enthusiasm,  and 

experience'  had  trndcccived  hi     u.    '■.- 

the  Preooh  Bcvolution  had  no  Jnoubt  contribotei  Jo 
it  if  Mlerwani*  was  ms"    ' 


college  compankm 


uid  iTreptdal  Toonj 


snd  polite,  Macba- 
Ih  the  ardour  >■» 

aork  waa  reootrf 
esn  aflenrardi  I" 

'-■  •— ^n  thedgpe 
ntebutrliDlT 


this  change,  wliich,  though  it  if  Mter««^l*  w 
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^ 


lant  courtefljT  by  ferocioiu  nideneM,  and  artificial 

gmtleness  resisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism, 
ut  a  less  incongniOQS  nystem  has  succeeded,  in  which 
commerce,  which  unites  men's  interests,  and  know- 
ledge, which  excludes  those  prejudices  that  tend  to 
embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the  stability 
of  ciyilised  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr  Burke,  indeed,  forebodes  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  literature,  from  erents  which  he  supposes 
to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  snirit  of  chivalry. 
I  have  ever  been  protected  from  such  apprehensions 
by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth— ifto*  diffused 
hwicUdge  immortalita  xUdf,  A  literature  which  is 
confined  to  a  few,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre 
of  scholars  and  the  conflagration  of  libraries,  but  the 
diffused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could  only  be 
annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of  the  civilised  part 
of  mankind. 

[Bxtrad  from  8pee<^  m  Defence  of  Mr  Peltier,  for  a 
Libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Febrwiry  1803. J 

Gentlemen — ^There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
this  case  seems  to  merit  your  most  serious  attention. 
The  real  prosecutor  is  the  master  of  the  jp^reatest  em- 

5 ire  the  ciTilised  world  ever  saw — the  defendant  is  a 
efenceless  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
7REB  PRESS  remaining  in  Europe.  Gentlemen,  this 
distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new — it  is  a  proud 
and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all 
the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  continent,  we 
enjoyed  that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others, 
but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free.  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  no  more;  and,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  fifty  imperial  towns 
have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states 
by  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  nreserve  a 
precarious  and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say 
by  what  compliances  they  must  purchase  its  continu- 
ance. I  will  not  insult  the  feebleness  of  states  whose 
unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly  deplore. 

These  governments  were,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ancient  system  of 
Europe.  The  perfect  security  of  such  inconsiderable 
and  feeble  states,  their  undisturbed  tranquillity 
amidst  the  wars  and  conquests  that  surrounded  them, 
attested,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  European  sys- 
tem, the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  civilisation,  to 
which  Christian  Europe  had  reached  in  modem  times. 
Their  weakness  was  protected  only  by  the  habitual 
reverence  for  justice  which,  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  had  grown  up  in  Christendom.  This  was  the 
only  fortification  which  defended  them  against  those 
mighty  monarchs  to  whom  thepr  oflfered  so  easy  a  prey. 
And,  tUl  the  French  Revolution,  this  was  sufficient. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  republic  of  Geneva ;  think 
of  her  defenceless  position  in  the  very  jaws  of  France ; 
but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  security,  of  her  pro- 
found quiet,  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  she 
applied  to  industry  and  literature  while  Louis  XIV. 
was  pouring  his  myriads  into  Italy  before  her  gates ; 
call  to  mind,  if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not 
effaced  them  from  your  memory,  that  happy  period 
when  we  scarcely  dreamed  more  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  feeblest  republic  in  Europe  than  of  the  conc^uest 
of  her  mightiest  empire,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  ima- 
gine a  spectacle  more  boautiful  to  the  moral  eye,  or 
a  more  striking  proof  of  progress  in  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples of  civilisation.  These  feeble  states,  these  mo- 
numents of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the  aciylum  of  peace, 
af  industiy,  and  of  literature :  the  organs  of  public 


reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed  innocence  and  pene- 
cuted  truth,  have  periwed  with  those  ancient  prin- 
ciples which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protectors. 
They  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  ecmvul- 
sion  which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of  the 
earth.  They  are  destroyed,  and  cone  for  ever  !  One 
asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is 
still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exerd«e 
his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldlv  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press 
of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free 
constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trast  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only 
under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful 
consideration,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of 
European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric 
which  has  been  ffradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stuids.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God!  solid  and  entire — but  it  stands  alone,  and 
it  stands  in  ruins !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle,  that  this  is  only  the 
first  battle  between  reason  and  power — that  you  hare 
now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only 
remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now  confined  to 
this  kingdom  ;  addressing  you,  therrfore,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind ; 
convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  de- 
pends more  on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  otha 
that  was  ever  delivered  b^  a  juir,  I  trust  I  may  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  issue — I  trust  that  you  will 
consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty — 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  dis- 
cussion against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it 
ever  encountered ! 


DR  JOHN  LINOARD,  &C. 

Dr  John  Linoard,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  pob- 
lished  in  1819  three  volumes  of  a  Hiaiory  t^  Emgbsmd 
from  the  Invasion  by  the  Bomana.  He  snbseqiiently 
continued  his  work  in  five  more  volames,  bringing 
down  his  narrative  to  the  abdication  o(  James  XL 
To  talents  of  a  high  order,  both  as  respects  acnte- 
ness  of  analysis  and  powers  of  description  aod  nar- 
rative, Dr  Lingard  added  unconquerable  indastij 
and  access  to  sources  of  information  new  and  im- 
portant He  is  generally  more  impartial  than  Home, 
or  even  Robertson ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  his  re- 
ligious opinions  have  in  some  cases  perverted  the 
fidelity  <n  his  history,  leading  him  to  palliate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  aod  to 
darken  the  shades  in  the  characters  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Cranmer,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  connected 
with  the  reformation  in  the  church.  His  woric  was 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  hy  Dr  John  Allen,  in  two 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Todd  (who  puOlisbed  a  defence  o€  the  cha- 
racter of  Cranmer),  and  by  other  zealoas  Protestant 
writers.  To  these  antagonists  Dr  Lingard  replied 
in  1826  by  a  vindication  of  his  fidelity  as  a  histo- 
rian, which -afiTords  an  excellent  specimen  of  calm 
controversial  writing.  His  work  has  now  taken  its 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  his- 
tories. It  has  gone  through  three  editions,  and  has 
been  received  with  equal  favour  on  the  continent 
The  most  able  of  his  critics  (though  condeoming  his 
account  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  other  pas- 
sages evincing  a  peculiar  bias)  admits  that  Dr  lan- 
gfurd  possesses,  what  he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of 
having  collected  his  materials  from  original  histo- 
rians and  records,  by  which  his  narrative  receives  a 
f^hness  of  character,  and  a  stamp  of  originalitj, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  general  history  of  Rngiar^j 
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in  common  use.    We  give  one  specimen  of  the  nar- 
ntiTe  itjle  of  the  author: — 

[^11  AccovhU  of  OromweiPt  Expulsion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1653.] 

At  leofth  Cromwell  fixed  on  his  plan  to  procure 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  to  vest  for  a 
time  the  sovereign  authority  in  a  council  of  forty 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  head.  It  was  his  wish  to 
^ect  this  quietly  by  the  votes  of  the  parliament — his 
zeeolution  to  effect  it  by  open  force,  if  such  votes  were 
refused.  Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  officers 
and  members  at  the  lodgings  of  the  lord -general  in 
WhitehalL  St  John  and  a  few  others  gave  their 
assMit ;  the  rest,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitelock 
and  Widrington,  declared  that  the  dissolution  would 
be  dangerous,  and  the  establbhnient  of  the  proposed 
council  unwarrantable.  In  the  meantime  the  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  new  representative 
body ;  and  several  (Qualifications  were  voted,  to  all  of 
which  the  officers  raised  objections,  but  chiefly  to  the 
'admission  of  members,*  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
government  by  the  introduction  of  the  presbyterian 
mterest.  '  Never,'  said  Cromwell,  *  shall  any  of  that 
judgment  who  have  deserted  the  good  cauRC  bo  ad- 
mitted to  power.'  On  the  last  meeting,  held  on  the 
19th  of  April,  all  these  points  were  long  and  warmly 
debated.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  that  the  par- 
liament must  be  dissolved  '  one  way  or  other ;'  but 
the  general  checked  their  indiscretion  and  precipi* 
tancy,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  leading  men  on  each  side 
should  resume  the  subject  in  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  conference  was  recommenced, 
and,  after  a  uiort  time,  interrupted,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  general,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  to  comply  with  the  desires  of 
the  army.  This  was  a  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party 
had  indeed  resolved  to  pass  a  bill  of  dissolution  ;  not, 
however,  the  bill  proposed  by  the  officers,  but  their 
own  bill,  containing  lul  the  obnoxious  provisionA,  and 
to  pass  it  that  very  morning,  that  it  might  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  their  adversaries  could  have  time 
to  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  While  Harrison 
'most  strictly  and  humbly'  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  so  important  a  step,  IngoId»by  has- 
tened to  inform  the  lord-ffeneral  at  Whitehall.  His 
resolution  was  immediatelv  formed,  and  a  company 
of  musketeers  received  orders  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.  At  this  eventful  moment,  big  with  the 
most  important  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  whatever  were  the  workings  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  them  from  the  eves 
of  the  beholders.  Leaving  the  military  in  the  lobby, 
he  entered  the  house  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.  His  dress  was  a  plain 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  speaker  was  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  *  This  is  the  time ;  I  must 
do  it;'  and  rising,  put  off  his  hat  to  address  the  house. 
At  first  his  language  was  decorous,  and  even  laudatory. 
Gradually  he  beciuue  more  warm  and  animated ;  at 
last  he  assumefl  all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
indulged  in  personal  vituperation.  He  charged  the 
members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,  with  the 
frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression ;  with  idolising  the  lawyers,  the  constant  ad- 
vocates of  tyranny  ;  with  neelecting  the  men  who  had 
bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  gain  the 
Fresbyterians  who  had  apostatised  from  the  caiise; 
and  with  doinf  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.  But 
their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them  ; 
he  had  choien  more  worthy  instruments  to  perfonu 


his  work.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Peter  Wcntworth,  who  declared  that  he  had  nevef 
heard  language  so  unparliamentary — language,  too, 
the  more  offensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented  bounty, 
they  had  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Crom- 
well put  on  his  hat,  and,  spriuginff  from  his  place, 
exclaimed,  '  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating.'  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  he  paced  fonnurd  and  back- 
ward, and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor,  added,  *  You 
are  no  parliament;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament; 
bring  them  in,  brin^  them  in.'  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worsley  entered,  followed  by 
more  than  twenty  musketeers.  '  This,'  cried  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  '  is  not  honest ;  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty.'  '  Sir  Henry  Vane,'  replied 
Cromwell ;  *  0,  Sir  Henry  Vane  1  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane !  He  might  have  prevented 
this.  But  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty 
himself!'  From  Vane  he  directed  his  discourse  to 
Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured  a  torrent  of  abuae ; 
then  pointing  to  Chaloner,  '  There,'  he  cried,  '  sits  a 
drunkard ;'  next  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  '  There 
are  two  whoremasters  ;'  and  afterwards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  livers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  of  the  gospel.  Suddenly,  however, 
checking  himself,  he  turned  to  the  guard  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  house.  At  these  words  Colonel 
Harrison  took  the  speaker  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  chair ;  Algernon  Sidney  was  next  compelled 
to  quit  his  seat ;  and  the  other  members,  eighty  in 
number,  on  the  approach  of  the  military,  rose  and 
mored  towards  the  door.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his 
discourse.  '  It  is  you,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  have 
forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  both 
day  and  nieht  that  he  would  rauier  slay  me  than 
put  me  on  the  doing  of  this  work.'  Alderman  Allaa 
took  advantage  of  these  words  to  observe,  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 
gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  fixing 
his  eye  on  the  mace,  '  What,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  do 
with  this  fool's  bauble  f  Here,  carry  it  away.'  Then, 
taking  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk,  he  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  bjr 
the  military,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  council  assem- 
bled  in  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  Bradshaw  had 
just  taken  the  chair,  when  the  lord-general  entered, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  in- 
dividuals, they  were  welcome ;  but  if  as  the  Council 
of  State,  they  must  know  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  with  it  also  the  council.  '  Sir,'  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  'we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  house  this  mornings 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  know  it. 
But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven  can  dis- 
solve them  but  themselves ;  therefore,  take  you  notice 
of  that.'  After  this  protest  they  withdrew.  Thua, 
by  the  parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished 
the  Long  Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
had,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  defended  and  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  unpitied  and  unregretted.  The 
members  slunk  away  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought 
by  submission  to  purehase  the  forbearance  of  their 
new  master ;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans  ths^ 
had,  reserved  themselves  m  silence  for  a  day  of  retri- 
bution, which  came  not  before  Cromwell  slept  in  his 
grave.  The  royalists  congratulated  each  other  on  an 
event  which  they  deemed  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
restoration  of  the  king ;  the  army  and  navy,  in  nu- 
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mcrous  addreaiew,  declared  that  thev  would  lire  and 
die,  sUnd  and  fall,  with  the  lord-general;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  the  congregations  of  the 
Baint«  magnified  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
broken  the  mighty,  that  in  lieu  of  the  sway  of  mortal 
men,  the  fifth  monarchy,  the  reign  of  Christ  might  be 
established  on  earth. 

It  would,  howeyer,  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  exercised  the  supreme  power  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  among 
them  men  capable  of  wielding  with  energj  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  empire.  They  goTemed  only  four 
years;  yet,  under  their  auspices,  the  conquests  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  achieved,  and  a  navy  was 
created,  the  rival  of  that  of  Holland  and  the  terror 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  existed  an  enential 
error  in  their  form  of  government.  Deliberative  as- 
semblies are  always  slow  in  their  proceedings ;  yet 
the  pleasure  of  parliament,  as  the  supreme  power,  was 
to  be  taken  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  country; 
and  hence  it  happened,  that  among  the  immense  va- 
riety of  questions  which  came  before  it,  those  com- 
manded immediate  attention  which  were  deemed  of 
immediate  necessity ;  while  the  others,  though  often 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare, 
were  first  postponed,  then  neglected,  and  ultimately 
forgotten.  To  this  habit  of  procrastination  was  per- 
haps owing  the  extinction  of  its  authority.  It  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  supplied 
Cromwell  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  m  de- 
fence of  his  conduct. 

Betides  hia  elaborate  *  History  of  England,'  Dr  Lin- 
gard  is  author  of  a  work  evincing  streai  erudition 
and  research,  on  the  AntiqtdHea  of  the  Angh'Scunm 
Ckw^  published  in  1809. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  the  struggte  by  which  it  was  preoeded,  has  been 
illustrated  by  Mr  Geoboe  Bbodie's  HUtoiy  of  the 
BritUh  Empire  fiom  the  Acceseion  of  Charlu  I.  to  the 
JReatoration,  four  yolumes,  1822,  and  by  Mr  CrODWiM*8 
Hietoryqfihe  Commonwealth  of  England,  four  yolumes, 
1824-27.  The  former  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  of 
Hume ;  while  Mr  Grodwin  writes  too  much  in  the 
spirit  c^  a  partiaan,  without  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  the  historian.  Both  works,  howeyer,  afford  new 
and  important  facta  and  illustrations  of  the  momen- 
tons  period  of  which  they  treat 

The  History  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  by  Sib  Francis 
Tajjqvlatk,  1831,  and  the  same  author's  elaborate 
■coount  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com' 
momwealth^—AndoSaxon  Penod,  are  curious  and  valu- 
able works.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  An- 
g^Saxons  had  long  been  neglected ;  but  some  ac- 
oompUshed  scholars,  following  Mr  Sharon  Turner, 
haye  recently  mastered  the  dlifficulties  attendant  on 
such  a  study,  and  introduced  us  more  nearly  to  those 
founders  of  the  English  character  and  language.  Mr 
GoinrBEA.RB'8  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  the 
yaluable  translation  of  the  Saxim  Chronicle  by  Mr 
Inobax,  the  Bsy.  Mr  Bo8Worth*s  Angh'Saxon 
Orammar,  and  yarious  works  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
graye  and  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  haye  materially 
aided  in  this  resuscitation. 

Mr  Southbt's  History  of  Brazil,  three  yolumes 
quarto^  1810,  and  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
two  yolumes  quarto,  1823-28,  are  proofs  of  the 
laozeate's  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and 
admirable  English  style  of  which  he  was  so  consum- 
mate a  master.  The  first  is  a  yaluable  work,  thoi^h 
too  diffuse  and  minutely  dreumstantiaL  The  Me- 
mmrs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  af  Philip  IV,  and 
Charles  IL,  by  Mr  John  Dunlop,  1834;  the  History 
-^  ^nd&a,  by  Mr  James  Miu.,  six  yolumes,  1819 ;  and 


histories  of  Chivalry  and  of  the  Crusades,  by  Chaules 
Mills,  Esq.  (1789-1827),  may  be  nnniberpd  amcmg 
the  useful  histories  of  the  period.  Mr  Janies  Mill's 
*  History  of  India'  is,  indeed,  of  a  higher  character, 
being  dear,  weU-digetted,  and  of  a  philosophical  tone 
and  spirit 

hbnbthallam. 

The  greatest  historical  name  in  this  period,  and 
our  greatest  liying  historian,  is  Henrt  Halx^m, 
author  of  seyeral  d&borate  works.  His  first  was  a 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  £fttf  Middle  Ages, 
two  yolumes  quarto,  1818,  bdng  an  account  of  lite 
progress  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuty.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  Oe 
Accession  of  Henry  VIL  to  the  Death  of  George  11^ 
also  in  two  yolumes ;  and  in  1837-^  an  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  four  ydumes.  With 
yast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, Mr  HsJlam  possesses  a  clear  and  independent 
judgment,  and  a  style  graye  and  impresaiye,  yet 
enriched  with  occasional  imagery  and  rhetorical 
graces.  His  introduction  to  the  'Literature  of  Eu- 
rope' is  a  great  monument  of  his  erudition.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  each 
nation  is  critical  and  profound,  and  his  opinions  are 
conyeyed  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  succinctness 
and  perspicuous  beauty.  In  his  two  first  works,  Mr 
Hallam's  yiews  of  political  questions  are  those  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Whig  party,  but  are  stated  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  is  peculiRriy  a  sup- 
porter of  principles,  not  of  men,  and  he  judges  of  dyi- 
racters  without  party  pr^udioe  or  passion. 

{Ef ecu  of  the  Feudal  SyatemJJ 
CFrom  th« « View  of  ths  Middle  .A«M.'3 

It  is  the  preyious  state  of  sodety,  under  the  grand- 
children of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  efiects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
institutions  of  the  eleyenth  century  must  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  adyuiced  ciri- 
lisation  of  modem  times.  The  state  of  anardiy  whidi 
we  umially  term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
yast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administeied,  ani 
the  cause,  rather  than  tne  etkci,  of  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  feudal  tenures.  Tliese,  by  preserring 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  aliye  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  country  and  common  duties ;  and 
settled,  after  the  lanse  of  ages,  into  the  free  oonstita- 
tion  of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France,  and 
the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  policy  may  be  estimated 
by  its  effecto  upon  national  greatness  and  security, 
upon  dyil  liberty  and  priyate  rights,  upon  the  tran- 
quillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase  and 
d  ifiiision  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  and  enerfj.  The  feudal  constitution  was 
little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mig^hty  kingdom, 
far  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  prevailed 
alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  anything 
to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neighbours. 
It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militiai,  p^hans, 
that  saved  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  from  m 
danger  of  univenal  monarchy.  In  times  when  princes 
had  little  notions  of  confederades  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
successes  of  an  Otho,  a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Augustus, 
if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  force  of  their 
subjects  whenever  their  ambition  reouired.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  ot  Charlemagne, 
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and  mpportfd  by  raiUtarj  dctpoti'im.  Ii4d  been  fortn^J 
about  Ibt  tHelftb  or  thiricfntli  centuries,  tbc  wed'  of 
coininerce  and  libertj,  ju«t  th*n  beginning  to  sbool, 
would  bare  pcriihnl ;  and  Europe,  nducnl  to  a  bar- 
buvui  Krritude,  might  haie  fallen  bcfon  the  fn« 
barliaiHaiii  of  Tartoi^. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  ichnne  of  civil 
fiwdam,  it  bean  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  fcud.l 
law  it  ia  owing  that  the  itry  names  of  right  and 
priTilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Aiia,  by  the 
doolaling  band  of  power.  The  tyranny  whii;fa,  on 
iverr  faTourable  moment,  vaa  breaking  througb  all 
barriers,  would  hare  rioted  without  control,  if,  when 
the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had 
not  beoi  bisTC  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of 
feudality  eitended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  tbe  notions  of  prirale  right.  Ererj  one  will 
acknowledge  Ihu  who  eonfiders  the  limiutioni  of  the 
ietrices  of  Tassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those 
law-book»  whicb  arn  the  records  of  customs ;  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ; 
tin  consent  required  in  erery  mea»utB  of  a  legislatire 
or  general  nature ;  the  security,  above  all,  whicb  erery 
TaanI  found  in  tbe  administration  of  justice  by  his 

by  cnmbat.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  lerritude;  but  this  had  no  canQeiion 
with  tbe  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  pro- 
moted Ijy  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not 
originate  in  tbe  feudal  customs,  it  ia  impassible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an 
inslilulioci,  whicb  indeed  owe<l  its  universal  esUblish- 
ment  to  no  other  cause.  .\nd  as  predominant  habits 
of  warfare  are  totally  irreroncilable  with  thoM  of 
industry,  not  merely  br  the  inimcdiat<  works  of  de- 
(tniction  which  render  its  elTorts  unavailing;,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  wbicb 
tbey  produce,  the  feudal  aystem  niu«t  have  been  in- 
trinsically advene  to  the  accumulation  of  weallb, 
and  the  improvement  of  tboie  arts  which  mitigate  the 
rrils  or  abridge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

But,  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  tbe  feudal 
institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society 
had  unk,  for  several  centuries  afler  the  diswtution 
of  tbe  Roman  empirv,  into  a  condition  of  utter  de- 
pravity; where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  aa  more 
eminently  characteriitic  than  others,  they  were  false- 
hood, trncfaen,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purginii 
off  the  lees  of  tbit  extreme  corruption,  Che  feudal 
epirit  elected  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation 
of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most 
repugnant  to   the  very  essence  of  a  feudal   tenure, 


prepoucssion  or  partiality.  He  commences  with  the 
Bcn'ssinn  of  Alexander  III.,  because  it  is  at  that 
period  that  our  national  annals  become  particularly 
interesting  to  the  general  render.  The  flrsl  volame 
of  Mr  Tytler's  history  was  published  in  1828,  and  a 
continuation  ha*  since  appeared  at  intcrvuls,  con- 
ducting the  narrative  to  the  year  IBU3,  when  Jamri 
VI.  ascended  tbe  throne  of  England.  The  style  of 
the  hiitory  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  with  sufficient 
animation  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  tlie  reader. 
Mr  Tytler  bas  added  considerably  to  the  amoUDi 
and  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  Scottish  hiitorj. 
He  has  taken  up  a  few  doubtfiil  opinions  on  qois- 
tions  of  fact ;  but  tho  indiulry  and  talent  he  has 
evinced  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gralilude  of  hii 
countrymen.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  op 
period  already  mentioned,    extends  to  n' 
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tnoat  scTerelj  and  promptly  avenged, 

by  general   infcm;f.     The  feudal  law- 

'throughout   a  apirit  of  honourable  ob  ,. 
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^ling,  as  well  as  readier  perception,  of  moral 
at  of  legal  distinctions.  In  the  reciprocal  servicei  of 
lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart 
of  man,  when  placed  in  circumitancea  that  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in 
such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  fareuc- 
able  than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  against  auch 
,_    aceression  aa  left  little ' 
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0  have  anxiously  endeafonred  t 


,    .  .  ._  'olumea,  ISaS-HO,  byC»L 
Napier,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable 
record  cj'that  war  which  England  wage-l  against  the 

-       thi 
unintercating,  and  ii  ni 

*'  "' ■  -  ■    tne  great  itrugf 

intwithlheart  .. 

racy  of  the  historian'a  alatenivnts.  ami  tn  the  dili- 
gence and  Bcutencis  with  which  he  has  collccled  liii 
materials.  Further  light  has  been  thronn  on  Ihe 
Spanish  war,  oi  well  ai  on  the  whole  of  our  otlier 
military  operations  from  1799  to  1S18.  by  the  i.ub- 
liraliim  of  TSe  Dapatcha  <f  Fitld-Marnhiil  Iht  Dnit 
ef  WiHagUm.  by  LiECTENiKT-CoLOKKL  Giflwooot 
twelve  volumes,  1836-8.  The  skill,  modcrnlion.  and 
energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  this  compilation.  '  No  man  ever  be- 
fore.' says  a  critic  In  the  EdinburTth  Review,  '  hod 
the  graliflcation  of  himself  witnessing  the  fiirmaliun 
of  such  a  monunwnt  to  his  glory.  His  desfwiteiiea 
will  cimtinue  to  furnish,  through  every  age,  lessi^na 
of  practical  wisdom  which  cannot  be  lim  highly 
priied  bv  public  men  of  every  station  -,  whilst  they 
will  supply  to  military  commanden,  in  particular, 
examples  for  their  guidance  which  they  cannot  too 
carefully  study,  noi  loo  anuouily  endeavour  to 
emulate.' 

Ample  matcriala  for  ■  compreheniive  and  complete 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  furnished, 
or  eiitted  in  national  repositories,  and  n  work  of 
this  kind  was  undertaken  by  A.  Alisoh,  Esq..  % 
gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Mr  Alison's  Wiilorj 
af  Earope  from  the  Camamrmttit  t/ thi  Fttnd  " 
hitiat  in  1789  to  (Ai  Raloratiim  of  lit  Bonr. 
1815,  was  completed  in  lB4a  in  ten  volumes.  Excep- 
tions may  be  taken  to  parts  of  this  work  aa  prolix  in 
style  and  partial  in  atatement-  His  account  of  Ihe 
battle  of  Waterloo,  for  exunple,  hat  been  questio— ' 
by  the  highest  living  authority  on  that  aubjcctj 
taken  as  a  whole,  Mr  Alison's  history  it  honourable 
to  his  talents,  no  leii  than  his  industry.  Kia  style 
is  generally  clear  and  animated,  and  his  arrangement 
of  his  vast  malerialt  orderly,  and  well  adapted  for 

The  following  are  also  recent  eontiibuUons  to  thii 
valuable  department  of  our  literature  t—A  HUtary  of 
E^s'"'>dfi™  ll^  P™«  •>/  ^1"^  *•  **<  ^""  "/  '*"- 
lu-Chaptllt,  and  a  HUlory  of  the  War  of  lilt  Siax 
linn  in  Spaii,  both  by  Lord  MiBoM  ;  a  Hittory  of 
CAiao,  by  the  Kev.  Ch*ri.es  Goth-avt:  i.  llitlory 
•/  the  JlaimerM  and  CumIobu  ^  AnciaU  Orteet,  bj 
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JjkME«  St  Johh',  »  HliUoy  i/ Ckrutiaiiitg /i' 
Birlk^  Chrvt  to  Iht  AbUitim  ifPagataim  inlhiRo- 
imm  Empirt,  br  Ihe  Rev.  H.  H.  Uilmam  ;  t.  Hitory 
^ India  (the  Hindoo  and  HohammedaQ  period*),  by 
the  Hun.  Mdumtstuart  Elfuinbtome  ;  >  Uiilorg 
^Modern  Gretct,  bf  Jakes  Eherboh  ;  b  Ilalorji  if 
l/u  Rtign  rjf  Ferdinand  and  ItabtOa  <^  Spain,  bj  W. 
B.  I'bkscot  (a  very  inlereiting  and  raliubla  w 
tnd  a  Hitlon  qf  Ua  Conqvttl  of  Jf  enco,  bj  the 
auUiori  ■  Ilitlory  aftU  CkrUtian.  Chmk,  by  Da  E. 
Bdbtoh.  The  tuioui  vorki  written  to  limplify 
hiitory,  and  adapt  its  detaila  to  young  and 
•trncted  readera,  far  ex 


BI0ORAPBBR& 

The  French  hare  eultiiated  bio)(rapby  with  more 
diligence  than  the  Englitb  ;  bat  much  has  been  done 
of  late  yean  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  naltonal 
literature.  Individuiil  ipecimcna  of  gtcnt  nine  ire 
have  long  poueued.  The  livei  of  Donne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  and  Herbert,  by  Izaak  Walton,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  pniae  for  tlie  fnlneaa  of  their  domestic 
detaili,  no  less  than  for  the  flue  simplicity  and  origi- 
nality of  their  style.  The  lives  of  the  poets  by  John- 
son, and  the  occasional  tnemoirs  by  Ooldamitb, 
Mallet,  and  other  authors,  are  either  too  general  or 
too  critical  to  aatiify  the  reader  as  repreaentationa 
of  the  daily  life,  habits,  and  opinion!  of  thoae  wham 
we  Teoerate  or  admire.  Mason's  life  of  Gray  was  a 
Taat  improvement  on  former  biographiea,  as  the  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  correspondence  of  the 
poet  and  his  literary  diary  and  joumala,  bring  him 
personally  before  us  pursuing  Ihe  silent  course  of 
his  sladies,  or  mingling  occasionally  as  a  retired 
scholar  in  the  Inisy  woild  around  him.  The  success 
of  Mason's  bold  and  wise  experiment  prompted  an- 
other and  more  complete  wort— the  life  of  Dr  John- 
son by  BoswelL  Jahes  Boswell  (i;«0-179fi}  was 
by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
Station — the  son  of  a  Bcottish  jodge,  and  heir  to  an 
ancient  family  and  estate.    He  hiul  studied  for  the 


bar.  but  being  strongly  hnptessed  with  admiration 
of  the  writings  and  character  of  Dr  Johnscm,  be 

atlnrheci    liinifelf  to   the  rucired    moralist,  soothed 
and  flattered  his  irritabOHy,  sabmitted  to  his  lltenuy 


despotism  and  caprice-,  and,  sednlmulf  coltiTatuif    ] 
his  acquaintance  and  society  whcDever  bii  engage-     I 
menta  permitted,  he  took  faithftil  and  copims  notes   ,1 
of  his  conversation.    In  1773  he  accompanied  Jolm-     I 
son  to  the  Hebrides,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
he  published,  in  1795,  his  Jonrnal  of  tbe  tonr.  being 
a  record  of  each  day's  occorrences,  and  of  the  mote 
striking  parts  of  Johnson's  con  versa tiob.     The  w«i 
was  eminently  succeisfuli  and  in  1791  BoawdQ  giTe 
to  the  world  his  fuU-length  portrait  of  hia  frieod, 

TTu  Lift  of  Sanmd  Johnton,  tl~D„  in  two  Tolnnca 
qoarto.  A  accond  edition  naa  published  in  1794, 
and  the  anthor  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  third 
when  he  died.  A  great  nnmber  of  edidoos  has 
since  been  printed,  the  latest  of  which  was  edited 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Creker.  Anecdotes  and  recoUectiUQS 
of  Johnson  were  also  publiahed  by  Mn  Pkizii,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Malone,  Miss  Reynolds,  ftc  Bdb- 
well  had  awakened  public  cariosity,  and  ahovn  how 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  joined  to  real  worth 
and  benevolence,  were  concealed  under  the  personal 
oddities  and  ungainly  exterior  of  Johnaosi.  Neva' 
was  there  so  complete  a  portraiture  of  any  aiogfe 
individuaL  The  whole  time  spent  by  Boswell  in 
the  society  of  his  illustrious  friend  did  not  anHMint 
to  more  than  nine  months,  yet  so  diligent  was  be  in 
writing  and  Inquiring— so  thoronghly  did  he  devote 
himself  to  his  sabject,  that,  nutn-ithstandinft  his 
limited  opportunities,  and  hii  mediocre  abilttiea,  he 
was  able  to  produce  what  all  mankind  bare  agreed 
in  considering  the  best  biography  in  eiistence. 
Though  vain,  shallow,  and  conceited,  Buiwell  had 
taste  enough  to  discern  the  racy  vigoar  aud  richneaa 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  he  Jwas  observant  ' 
enough  to  trace  the  peculiarities  on  his  charaiter 
and  temperament     He  forced  himse](f  '   "  " 

and  neglected  his  family  and  his  prolia 
bis  fV-iendi  and  he  was  content  to  Ue  ridiculed  and    | 

'ighled,  so  that  he  could  thereby  4<dd  ooe  page  U 
s  journal,  or  one  scr»p  of  writing  no  his  cidlectioi 
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ip  three  nights 


fidelity.  Hit  work  introduce*  us 
of  living  characters,  who  ipealc,  »i 
''i  were,  in  our  presence  )  and  besi 
ith  useful,  u'ecting.  and  enni 
lorality,  hve  over  again  the  past 
and   entertainment    of    coimtleas 

With  a  pardimable  and  engaging 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  bii 
historian  Gibbon  h^  made  several 

life  and  studies.     Fi 
embodying    vtrbatim   the 
Lord  SHGrFiEi.D  compiled 
lished,  with  the  misccllanc 
179S.     A  number  of  the  historian' 
Included  in  this  collection ;  but  tb 
and  interesting  part  of  tbe  work 
diary,  giving  an  account  of  his  li 
The  calm  nnshrinking  persevci 
energy  of  Gibbon  form  a  noble 
rary  students ;  and  where  hi 
personal  history  and  opinions.  I 

ntyle  never  forsakes  him.    Thi ,    . 

nemoir  in  the  following  itraio :— t"' 

■A  lively  desire  of  knowing  1-="" 
ancestors  so  generally  prevails, 
ou  the  influence  of  some 
minds  of  men.  We  seem 
of  our  forelkthers :  it 
inity  to  extend  the  ten 
Onr  imagination  ii  always 
w  drelB  la  which  -- 


wKk  (o  fulSl  i 
I  and  truth  ; 
attest  tlidr  j 
t  great  variety  | 
;  and  think,  as  . 
I  famishing  ua 
llinf  leuooa  of 
Ifgr  the  delight 
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Fifty  or  a  hundred  jean  may  be  allotted  to  an  in- 
diTidoal,  but  we  step  forwards  beyond  death  with 
■uch  hopes  as  religion  and  philosophy  will  suggest ; 
and  we  till  up  the  silent  racancy  that  precedes  our 
birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our 
existence.  Our  calmer  judgment  will  rather  tend 
to  OKxieratc  than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  phi- 
losopher may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will  respect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  conse- 
crated  by  the  experience  of  mankind.' 

Gibbon  states,  that  before  entering  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  he  wrote  down  or  considered  what 
he  knew  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  examined 
how  much  the  author  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  A  severe  test  for  some  authors  I  From 
habits  like  this  sprung  the  Decline  and  Fall 

In  1800  Dr  James  Currie  (1756-1805)  published 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poet*s  family,  and  enriched  it  with  an  excellent 
memoir,  that  has  served  for  the  groundwork  of 
many  subsequent  lives  of  Bums.  The  candour  and 
ability  displayed  by  Currie  have  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Such  a  task  was  new  to  him, 
and  was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  believed  that 
Biinis*s  roisfortxmes  arose  chiefly  from  his  errors — 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  this  impression  was  strongly 
preralent — ^yet  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
poet's  frailties  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He 
estimated  his  genius  highly  as  a  great  poet,  without 
leferenoe  to  his  personal  position,  and  thus  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  more  unequivocal  award  of 
posterity.  His  remarks  on  Scottish  poetry,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  appear  now 
Kxnewhat  prolix  and  aflected ;  but  at  tlic  time  they 
were  written,  they  tended  to  interent  and  inform  the 
English  reader,  and  to  forward  the  author's  bcno- 
Tolent  object  in  extending  tlie  sale  of  the  poet's 
works.  Memoirs  of  Burns  Iiavc  since  been  written 
by  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  and  various 
other  authors,  who  have  added  additional  facts  to 
those  related  by  Currie,  and  new  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  the  character  and  genius  of  Burns.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  number 
have  composed  a  more  able,  luminous,  or  eloquent 
biography  than  that  of  the  original  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cowper  in  1800,  every  poetical 
leader  was  anxious  to  learn  the  personal  hizitory 
and  misfortunes  of  a  poet  whp  luid  afft)rded  such 
exquisite  glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  habits,  and 
the  amiable  traits  of  whose  character  slione  so  con- 
•picoously  in  his  verse.  His  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Hayley,  whose  talents 
as  a  poet  were  then  greatly  overrated,  but  who  had 
personally  known  Cowper.  Accordingly,  in  1803, 
Hayley  published  memoirs  of  the  poet  and  his  cor- 
Tespondenoe  in  four  volumes.  The  work  was  a 
TaluaUe  contribution  to  English  biography.  The 
faiimitable  letters  of  Cowper  were  themselves  a 
treasnre  beyond  price ;  and  Haylcy's  prose,  though 
often  poor  enough,  was  better  than  his  poetry. 
What  the  *  hermit  of  E^rtham'  left  undone  has  since 
been  supplied  by  Southey,  who  in  1835  gave  the 
worid  an  edition  of  Cowper  in  fifteen  volumes, 
about  three  of  which  are  filled  with  a  life  and  notes. 
The  lives  of  both  Havlcy  and  Southey  are  written 
hi  the  style  of  Mason  s  memoir,  letters  being  freely 
hiterspersed  throughout  the  narrative.  Of  a  similar 
description,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  these  in 
point  of  interest  or  execution,  is  the  life  of  Dr 
Seattle,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  published  in  1806, 
in  two  volumes. 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Holland  published  an 
Aceouni  of  the  Life  and  Writinf/s  of  Lope  Felix  de 
Vtga^  the  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist    I>e  Vega 


was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  upon  record :  his 
miscellaneous  works  fill  twenty- two  quarto  volumes, 
and  his  dramas  twenty-five  volumes.  He  died  in 
1635,  aged  seventy -three.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  abler  Simnish  writers,  but  De  Vega  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  his  nation,  and 
is  considered  the  parent  of  the  continental  drama. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  re- 
corded the  life  of  this  Spanish  prodigy  has  himself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  he  died  at  Holland  house, 
October  23,  1840,  aged  sixty-seven.  Lord  Holland 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  art  Hol- 
land house  was  but  another  name  for  refined  hospi- 
tality and  social  freedom,  in  which  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  participated.  As  a  literary  man,  the 
noble  lord  has  left  few  or  no  memorials  that  will 
survive ;  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  gene- 
rous-hearted English  nobleman,  who,  with  princely 
munificence  and  varied  accomplishments,  ever  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;  who  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  times ; 
and  who,  amidst  all  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
held  fast  his  integrity  and  consistency  to  the  last. 

The  Life  of  Nelson^  by  South ky,  publisiied  in  two 
small  volumes  (since  compressed  into  one)  in  1813, 
rose  into  instant  and  universal  favour,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  standard  popular  bio- 
graphies. Its  merit  consists  in  the  clearness  and 
beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  its  ]uci<l  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  omitting  all  that  is  unimportant  or 
strictly  technical.  Mr  Southey  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Wesley^  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Methodists,  in  which  he  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  controversies  and 
publications  of  that  period,  joined  to  the  art  of  the 
biographer,  in  giving  prominence  and  effi^'t  to  his 
delineations.  His  sketches  of  field  preacliing  and 
lay  preachers  present  some  curious  and  interesting 
pictures  of  human  nature  under  strong  excitinunt. 
The  same  author  contributed  a  series  of  lives  of 
British  admirals  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia,  edited 
by  Dr  Lardner. 

The  most  valuable  historical  biography  of  this 
period  is  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  bv  Dr  Thomas 
M'Crie  (1772-1835),  a  Scottish  ininister.  Dr 
M*Crie  had  a  warm  sympatliy  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  hero ;  and  on  every  (mint 
of  his  history  he  possessed  the  most  complete  in- 
formation, lie  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  to 
a  great  Christian  duty,  and  not  only  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  principal  events  of  Knox*s 
life,  *his  sentiments,  writings,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,'  but  illustrated, 
with  masteriy  ability,  the  whole  conteniiM>rancous 
history  of  Scotland.  Men  may  difler  as  to  the 
views  taken  by  Dr  M*Crie  of  some  of  those  subjects, 
but  there  can  be  no  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
talents  and  learning  he  displayed.  Following  up 
his  historical  and  tlieological  retrospect,  the  same 
author  afterwards  published  a  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, but  the  subject  is  less  interesting  than  that  of 
his  first  biography.  He  wrote  also  memoirs  of 
Veitch  and  Br>'sson  (Scottisli  ministers,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Covenant),  and  histories  of  the  Ke- 
formation  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Dr  M'Crie  pub- 
lished, in  1817,  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Edinburjih 
Christian  Instructor,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Covenanters  from  the  distorted  view  which  he  be- 
lieved Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  given  of  them  in  his 
tale  of  Old  Mortality.  Sir  Walter  replie<l  anony- 
mously, by  reviewing  his  own  work  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review!  There  were  faults  and  absurdities 
on  the  side  both  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  wyalists, 
but  the  cavalier  predilections  of  the  great  novelist 
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certainly  le<l  hiin  tu  look  with  more  retirard  oa  the 
latter — heartless  and  cruel  as  they  were — than  on 
the  poor  persecuted  peiisants. 

The  generul  demand  for  biographical  composition 
tempted  some  of  our  roost  popular  original  writers 
to  embark  in  this  delightful  department  of  literature. 
Southej,  as  we  have  seen,  was  early  in  the  field ; 
and  his  more  distinguished  poetical  contemporariM, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Campbell,  also  joined.  The  first, 
besides  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Dryden  and  Swift, 
prefixed  to  their  works,  contributed  a  series  of  lives 
of  the  English  novelists  to  an  edition  ^f  their  works 
published  by  Ballantyne,  which  he  executed  with 
great  taste,  candour,  and  discrimination.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  life  df  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  ultimately  swelled  out 
into  nine  volumes.  The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  habits  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  the  dazzling  creations  of  fiction,  rather  than  the 
sober  plodding  of  historical  inquiry  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, led  to  many  errors  and  imperfections.  It 
abounds  in  striking  and  eloquent  passages;  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation;  and  the  view  tnJcen  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, Tery  different  from  the  manner  in  which 
Scott  had  alluded  to  Napoleon  in  his  *  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick.'  The  great  difTuseness  of  the  style, 
however,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  analysis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  events  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Mr  Moore  has  published  a  Life  of  Richard  Bring' 
ley  Sheridan,  1825 ;  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  1 830 ;  and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,  1831.  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
raluable;  the  second  the  most  interesting.  The 
'Life  of  Byron,'  by  its  intimate  connexion  with 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  rery 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.  This  was  farther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet's  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  mobility  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 

Sassing  impulse  and  impression.  *  As  well,'  says  Mr 
loore,  *  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heteroge- 
neous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
men's  minds,  **  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
public  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
m  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'  Byron  left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.  His  absence  from 
England,  and  his  desire  *to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  \iith  his  faults ;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blaming  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.  He  also  kept  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  his  reading, 
&C.  something  in  the  style  of  Bums.  His  letters 
are^  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  affec- 
tation of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  profligate  than  he  w:is  in 
reality.  Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  wliich  were 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
tlie  noble  poet's  sister  and  executor,  but  wliich  they, 
from  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  me- 
mory, consigned  to  the  flames.    The  loss  of  the 


manuscript  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  much  of  ii 
could  never  have  been  published,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  was  repeated  in  the  journals  and  memo- 
randum-books. Mr  Moore's  'Notices'  are  writtea 
with  taste  and  modesty,  and  in  very  pure  and  on- 
affected  English.  As  an  editor  he  preserved  too 
much  of  what  was  worthless  and  uniinportaot ;  as  a 
biographer  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  hjs 
hero ;  yet  who  could  have  wished  a  friend  to  dweQ 
on  the  errors  of  Byron  ? 

M&  Caupbeix,  besides  the  biographies  in  hia 
Specimens  of  the  Poets,  has  published  a  Li/e  ^  Mrs 
Stddons,  the  distinguished  actress,  and  a  Life  of 
Petrarch.  The  latter  is  homely  and  earnest^  though 
on  a  romantic  and  fanciful  subject.  There  ia  a 
reality  about  Campbell's  biographies  quite  difitiixt 
from  what  might  be  expected  to  enumate  from  the 
imaginative  poet. 

The  lives  of  Burke  and  GoldsmiA,  in  two  Tcdumes 
each,  by  Mr  James  Prior,  are  examples  of  patient 
diligence  and  research,  prompted  by  national  feeiiogs 
and  admiration.  Goldsmith  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  belbre  the  inquiries  of  his  countryman  and 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  yast  Diim> 
ber  of  new  facts,  and  placed  the  amiaUe  and  amus- 
ing poet  in  full  length  and  in  full  dresi  (qnolu^ 
even  his  tailors'  bills)  before  the  public. 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  hiogra* 
phy  may  l)e  mentioned  the  Life  of  Lord  CKve,  by  Sia 
John  Malcolm  ;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  dareatdtm^  hy 
Mr  T.  H.  Lister.  The  Life  of  Sir  Waiter  Bale^ 
by  Mr  Patrick  Eraser  'Tttleb  (published  in  one 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library),  is  also 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  Uiat  adTenturoos  and 
interesting  personage,  and  for  its  careful  digest  of 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.  Free 
access  to  all  public  documents  and  libraries  is  now 
easily  obtain^  and  there  is  no  lack  of  denie  on  Uie 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  public  to  re- 
ward these  researches.  A  Life  of  Lord  iVi/Uam  Rm»- 
sell,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  enriched  with  infor- 
mation from  the  family  papers  at  Wobum  Ahbey ; 
and  from  a  similarly  authentic  priTate  source.  Lord 
Nugent  has  written  Memoirs  of  Hampden.  T%e  Life, 
Journals,  and  Correspondence  ofSammd  Pepys,  hy  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  records  the  successful  career  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  IL,  and  comprises  a  Dianr  kept  by 
Pepys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  m  the  most 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  jonmab  in  the  ian 
guage. 

Wliile  the  most  careful  investigation  is  directed 
towards  our  classic  authors — Sh^speare,  MQton, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  &c.  forming  each  the  subject  of 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  least 
note  has  been  suflbred  to  depart  without  the  hooonn 
of  biography.  The  present  century  has  amjdy 
atoned  for  any  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  oi 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  danger  that 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  far.  Meouurs 
of  *  persons  of  quality' — of  wits,  dramatists,  artists, 
and  actors,  appear  every  season.  Authors  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  assodates. 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and  (heamy  rc« 
fluses  like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  all 
their  strength  and  weakness.  We  have  lives  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Hannah  More,  Mrs 
Hemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L.  E.  L.),  of  James  Smith 
(one  of  the  authors  of  *The  Rejected  Addresses'), 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Ilayley,  and  many  authors  of  leas 
distinction.  In  this  influx  of  biographies  worthless 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  day,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  idle  loTe  <^  gossip 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literary  exc^ence  or  sound 
instruction.    The  error,  however,  is  one  on  the  right 
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ing  occurred  for  him  In  1780,  when  Dr  Adam 
Fergnuon  retired  from  the  moral  philosophy  chair. 
Stewart  waa  appointed  his  Buccestor,  and  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  till  1810,  when 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  was  conjoined  with  him~  as  col- 
league. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
literary  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  from  Edin- 
borgh.  His  political  friends,  when  in  office  in  1806, 
created  for  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Grazette  writer 
for  Scotland,  with  a  salanr  of  £600  per  annum.  Mr 
Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1828. 
Ko  lecturer  was  erer  more  popular  than  Dugald 
Stewart— his  taste,  dignity,  and  eloquence  rendered 
him  both  fascinating  and  impressive.  His  writings 
are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  have  no  great 
partiality  ror  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he 
excelled.  They  consist  of  Philoaophv  of  <Ae  Human 
Mind,  one  rolume  of  which  was  published  in  1792, 
a  second  in  1813,  and  a  third  in  1827  ;  also  Philoao- 
pkical  EsaojfM,  1810 ;  a  DUgertatUm  on  the  Process  of 
Metaphjfgical  and  Ethical  Philoaophy^  written  m  1815 
for  the  Encyclopedia ;  and  a  View  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  published  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  deatL  Mr  Stewart  also  published  Out- 
linee  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
Bobertson  the  historian,  and  Dr  Reid.  *  All  the 
years  I  remained  about  Edinburgh,*  says  Mr  James 
Mill,  himself  an  able  metaphysician,  *  I  used,  as 
often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr  Stewart's  class  to 
hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat.  I 
bare  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some  of  their  most 
admired  speeches,  but  I  never  heard  anything  nearly 
so  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Stewart  The  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
formed  my  &vourite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  so 
to  the  end  oi  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820),  the  successor 
of  Stewart  in  the  moral  philosophy  chair  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  Galloway.  His  taste  for  meta- 
I^jrsics  was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Professor 
Stewarfa  first  volume,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
knt  to  him  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool.  He  appeared 
as  an  author  before  his  twentieth  year,  his  first  work 
being  a  Review  of  Dr  Darwin*s  Zoonomia,  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  became 
one  of  the  philosophical  contributors;  and  when 
a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  Mr  Leslie,  who 
had,  in  his  essay  on  heat>  stated  his  approbation  of 
Hume's  theory  of  causation.  Brown  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  philosopher,  and  vindicated  his  opi- 
nions in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect  At  this  time  our  author  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  without  any  predilection  for  his  profes- 
sion. His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  amidst  universal 
approbation  and  respect  till  his  death.  Part  of  his 
leifure  waa  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  or 
rather  taste  for  poetry,  which  he  early  entertained ; 
and  he  published  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes^  \Si4\77ie 
Wanderer  of  Norway,  1815 ;  and  The  Bower  of  Spring, 
1816.  Though  correct  and  elegant,  with  occasion- 
ally fine  Uioughts  and  images,  the  poetry  of  Dr 
Brown  wants  force  and  passion,  and  is  now  utterly 
forgotten.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  acute  and 
ses»^ing,  and  a  master  of  the  power  of  analysis. 
His  styte  wanta  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  but  is  also  enlivened  with  many 
eloquent  passages,  in  which  there  is  often  a  large 
infusion  of  the  tenderest  feeling.  He  quoted  largely 
from  the  poets,  especially  Akenside ;  and  was  some- 
timet  too  fiowery  in  hia  illustrations.    His  Lectures 


on  the  Philosophy  of  Ae  Human  Mind  are  highly 
popular,  and  form  a  class-book  in  the  university. 
In  some  of  his  views  Dr  Brown  difl'ered  from  Kad 
and  Stewart  His  distinctions  have  been  pronoonred 
somewhat  hypercritical ;  but  Mackintosh  considers 
that  he  rendered  a  new  and  important  service  to 
mental  science  by  what  he  calls  'secondary  laws  of 
suggestion  or  association  —  drcumstanoes  wrhich 
modify  the  action  of  the  general  law,  and  must  bs 
distinctly  considered,  in  order  to  explain  its  oca- 
nexion  with  the  phenomena.' 

[^Desire  of  the  Happiness  of  Others^ 
CFrom  Dr  Brown's  LectiireB.3 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  wa 
love,  which  gires  to  the  emotion  of  love  itself  its 
principal  delight,  by  afibrding  to  us  constant  means 
of  gratification.     He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  sonM 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.     Reason  itself,  with  all 
its  light,  is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  tlds  sort  as 
simple  s^ection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scairoely  could 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already  by  many  kind  offices  produced  the  happiness 
of  hours  before  reason  could  have  suspected  that 
means  so  slight  could  have  given  even  a  momoit's 
pleasure.     It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  afiection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiraiion,  would 
in  many  cases  hare  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fickle 
heart,  and  in  many  other  cases  would  hare  had  its 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happi- 
ness, and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares  to 
which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a  great 
measure  diff'used  over  a  single  passion  the  variety  of 
many  emotions.     The  love  itself  seems  new  at  every 
moment,  because  there  is  every  moment  some  new 
wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified  ;  or  rather 
it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  combina- 
tions, new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which 
it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  the 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  years  of  well- 
known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  thoo^  a 
desire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  suppose  the  previous  existence  of  some 
one  of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed 
love.  This  feeling  is  so  far  fix>m  arising  necessarily 
from  r^ard  for  the  sufi*erer,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extreme, 
and  before  our  very  eyes,  though  we  may  at  the  same 
time  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is 
agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whoso  veiy  look,  even 
in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  that  atro- 
cious spirit  which  could  acain  gladly  perpetrate  the 
very  horrors  for  which  public  indignation  a^  much  as 
public  justice  had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It 
is  sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us ;  we 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to  love,  or  with- 
out reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred ;  the  wish  is 
the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  these 
circumstances — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to  suppress, 
and  which  love  may  strengthen  indeed,  but  is  not 
necessary  for  producing.  It  is  the  same  with  our 
general  desire  of  happiness  to  others.  We  desire,  in 
a  particular  degree,  tne  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  because  we  cannot  tmnk  of  them  without  ten- 
der admiration.  But  thouffh  we  had  known  them 
for  the  first  time  simply  as  human  beings,  we  should 
still  have  desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
no  opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we'  should  IbsTS 
wished  them  to  be  happv  rather  than  to  have  any  dis- 
tress ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in .  this  case  which  oor- 
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responds  with  the  tender  eirteem  that  is  felt  in  love. 
There  it*  the  mere  wvh  of  happineiw  to  them — a  wish 
which  itself,  indeed,  is  usual fj  denominated  lore,  and 
which  may  without  anj  inconvenience  be  so  deno- 
minated in  that  general  humanity  which  we  call  a 
loTe  of  mankind,  but  which  we  must  always  remem- 
ber does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  results  as 
other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard  to  which  we 

£'re  the  same  name.  To  lore  a  friend  is  to  wish  his 
kppiness  indeed,  but  it  is  to  hare  other  emotions  at 
the  same  instant,  emotions  without  which  this  mere 
wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.  To  lore 
the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual 
virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or  igno- 
rance, we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  happiness ; 
but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faint  and 
feeble  love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
posrable  for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  man  ;  and 
this  great  object  is  that  which  nature  had  in  view. 
She  has  by  a  provident  arrangcnient,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
our  love  most  ardent  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
ness might  be  most  effectual,  and  less  gradually  and 
less  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.  From 
the  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affections, 
because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  philan- 
thropy which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  and 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring 
any  of  the  distant  planets  of  our  system,  there  is  a 
scale  of  benevolent  desire  which  corresponds  with  the 
necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieving 
them,  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  afforded,  and  our 
power  of  affording  happiness.  How  many  opportu- 
nities have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in 
our  domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  we 
could  diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  us  I 
Our  love,  therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within 
the  limits  of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course than  beyond  it.  Of  those  who  are  beyond  this 
sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those 
whose  happiness  we  must  always  know  better  how  to 
promote  than  the  happiness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
particular  habits  and  inclinations  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.  Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general 
happiness  which  attends  it,  are  therefore,  by  the  con- 
currence of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
nature  in  fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt 
for  an  intimate  mend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.  If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual 
scale  of  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must 
be  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  ansolutcly  a  stranger — a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  a  people  with  whoso 
general  manners  he  is  perhaps  unacquainted,  and 
who  has  no  friend  to  whoso  attention  he  can  lay  claim 
from  any  prior  intimacy.  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefully 
directed  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
very  neighbourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
loves  and  friendships  of  their  own.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  by  a  provision  which  might  be  termed  sin- 
gular, if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  God — a  modification  of  our  general  regard 
has  been  prepared  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
our  nature  for  this  case  also.  There  is  a  species  of 
affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth  merely  as 
beine  a  stranger.  He  is  received  and  sheltered  by 
our  hospitality  almost  with  the  zeal  with  which  our 
friendship  delights  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 


revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  us  no  small 
part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees, 
to  the  means  which  we  possess,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  admiration  of  an 
arrangement  so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual — an  ar- 
rangement which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our 
very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these 
affections  which  everjrwhcre  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself! 

'  O  humanity !'  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anachar«is,  'generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
attachment!  0  cries  of  nature  I  which  resound  from 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which 
fill  us  with  remorse  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being ;  with  a  pure  delight  when  we  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort!  love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible!  Men 
are  unhappy  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  voice ;  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  bless- 
ings !  what  gratitude  do  those  blessing:^  demand  !  If 
all  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils, 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  might 
have  been  sufiicient  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  as* 
sembling  us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  associations  which  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  society 
eternal  by  rendering  it  delightful.' 

The  Discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (already 
alluded  to),  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  his  re- 
view of  Madame  de  StaeFs  Germany  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Ilevicw,  unfold  some  interesting  speculations 
on  moral  science.  He  agrees  with  Butler,  Stewart, 
and  the  most  eminent  preceding  moralists,  in  admit- 
ting the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  but  he 
proceeds  a  step  further  in  the  analysis  of  them.  He 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  principle,  derived  from  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Association,  and  insists  repeatedly  on  the 
value  of  utility,  or  beneficial  tendency,  as  the  great 
test  or  criterion  of  moral  action.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  Mackintosh's  Discourse  were  combated  with 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  asperity  by  James 
Mill,  author  of  an  able  Analysu  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,  1829,  in  an  anonymous  Fragment 
on  Mackintosh,  Mill  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
but  somewhat  coarse  and  dogmatical  Among  the 
recent  works  on  mental  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned Abercrombie*8  Inquiry  into  the  Intellectual Pwcere^ 
and  his  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions^  by  M& 
Baylet,  follows  out  some  of  the  views  of  Dr  Brown 
in  elegant  and  striking  language.  The  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Principles  of  Tasle^  by  the  Rev.  Archibald 
AusoN,  is  an  elegant  metaphysical  treatise,  though 
the  doctrine  which  it  aims  at  establishing  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
failed  to  enter  into  the  stock  of  our  established  id^tf. 
The  theory  of  Alison  is,  that  material  objects  appear 
beautiful  or  sublime  in  consequence  of  their  associA* 
tion  with  our  moral  feelings — that  it  is  as  they  are 
significant  of  mental  qualities  that  they  become  en- 
titled to  these  appellations.    This  theory  was  ably 


UfeJ  in  cordial  union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  j  iUostnited  by  Mr  JefiQrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
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in  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  an 
Essay  on  Beauty  for  the  Encyclopffidia  Britannica. 
The  book  and  the  essay  can  now  only  be  considered 
as  remarkable  examples  of  that  misapplication  of 
talent  and  labour  which  is  incidental  to  the  infancy 
of  science — the  time  of  its  dreams. 

The    Scottish    metaphysical    school,    of   which 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  Alison  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  lost  masters,  will  ever  hold  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation  for  the  qualities  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it ;  but  it  must  be  owned  to  have 
failed  in  producing  any  permanent  impression  on 
mankind:   nor  hare  we  been  brought  by  all  its 
labours  nearer  to  a  just  knowledge  of  mind  as  the 
subject  of  a  science.    The  cause  of  this  assuredly  is, 
that  none  of  these  writers  have  investigated  mind  as 
a  portion  of  nature,  or  in  connexion  with  organiza- 
tion.    Since  the  Scottish  school  began  to  pass  out 
of  immediate  notice,  this  more  philosophical  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  pursued  by  Dr  Gall  and  his  fol- 
lowers, with  results  which,  though  they  have  ex- 
cited much  prejudice,  are  nevertheless  received  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public.     The  leading 
doctrines  of  Gall  are,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  that  various  portions  of  the  encephalon 
are  the  organs  of  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
that  volume  or  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  its  various 
parts  is,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  its  various  facul- 
ties in  individuals.    This  system  is  founded  upon 
observation — ^that  is  to  sajjr,  it  was  found  that  large 
brains,  unless  when  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  ab- 
normal condition,  were  accompanied  by  superior 
intellect  and  force  of  character ;  also  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  which  were  accurately  noticed, 
a  large  development  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  a 
certain  mental  character,  and  never  by  the  opposite. 
'From  these  demonstrations  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  various  faculties  was  at  length  elimi- 
nated.   Thus  it  happens  that  phrenology,  as  this 
system  has  been  called,  while  looked  on  by  many  as 
a  dream,  is  the  only  hypothesis  of  mind  in  which 
scientific  processes  of  investigation  have  been  fol- 
lowed, or  for  which  a  basis  can  be  shown  in  nature. 
Among  the  British  followers  of  Gall,  the  chief  place 
is  due  to  Mr  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  author  of 
a  System  o/Pkren3ogy^  The  Constitution  of  Mam  Con- 
eidered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects,  &c. 

{Distinction  between  Povoer  and  Activity, '\ 

[From  the  *  System  of  Phrenology.'] 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  acti- 
vity of  mind  ;  and  it  is  important  to  keep  this  diffe- 
rence in  view.  Power,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  capabi- 
lity of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  howe?er  small 
in  amount  that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  faculty  :  action  is  the  exercise  of 
power;  while  activity  denotes  the  quickness,  great  or 
small,  with  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  also 
the  degree  of  proneness  to  act.  The  distinction  be- 
tween power,  action,  and  activity  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  widely  recognized  bv  describers  of  human  na- 
ture. Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective 
fi^ulties  of  man :— > 

'  HIb  paaslona,  like  the  watery  stores  that  deep 
Beneath  the  smilisg  mirfooe  of  the  deep, 
"Wait  but  the  Uuhes  of  a  wintry  storm. 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  tQirau*—Hope, 

Again: — 

'  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  qmrks  that  kindle  fiery  war ; 
Oooaslon  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  Uaaeu' 

»7keraift,B.& 


Dr  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latmt 
propensities ;  that  is  to  say,  powers  not  in  action. 
*  Vice  already  formed,*  says  he,  *  is  almost  beyond  our 
power :  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity 
that  we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  ov^rome  it 
by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are  capable  of  prraent- 
ing :'  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  '  to  distingoisk 
this  propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even 
before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists, 
and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage.' 
In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall  a  character  is  thoa  de- 
scribed : — 

*  He  seemed  without  a  passioa  to  pcooeed. 
Or  one  whose  passJons  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  peasloas  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept.* 


'  Nature,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  will  be  buried  a  great 
time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or  temptati<Ki ; 
like  as  it  was  with  .^Isop's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.'  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  we 
may  have  the  capabilityof  feeling  an  emotion — as  anger 
fear,  or  pity — ^and  that  yet  this  power  may  be  inactive, 
insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time,  these  emotions 
may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind ;  and  it  is  no 
less  plain,  that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing, 
tasting,  calculating,  reasoning,  and  corop<mng  music, 
without  actually  performing  these  operations. 
^  It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  ac- 
tion and  power.     When  power  is  exercised,  the  action 
may  be  performed  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapi- 
dity.    Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  pro- 
blem in  arithmetic,  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater 
quickness  than  the  other  ;  in  other  words,  his  facaltj 
of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into  action. 
He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifeeta 
much  power  with  little  activity ;  while  he  who  can 
quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and  them  alone,  has 
much  activity  with  little  power.     The  man  who  cal- 
culates difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests 
in  a  high  degree  both  power  and  activity  of  the  facultj 
of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  synoaj- 
mous  with  strength,  or  much  power,  instead  of  denot- 
ing mere  capacity,  whether  much  or  little,  to  act ; 
while  by  activity  is  usually  understood  much  quick- 
ness of  action,  and  great  proneness  to  act.  As  it  ia 
desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every  dumce  of  ambi- 
guity, I  shall  employ  the  words  power  and  actirity  in 
the  sense  first  before  explained ;  and  to  high  degrees 
of  power  I  shall  apply  the  terms  energy,  intenaty, 
strength,  or  vigour;  while  to  great  actirity  I  ^all 
apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agility,  rapidity,  or  quick* 
ness. 

In  physics,  stren^h  is  quite  distinguishable  from 
quickness.  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with 
much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair 
would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  or  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space,  but  its 
energy  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognised 
with  equal  facility  as  different.  The  greyhound  bounds 
over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ;  but  a  slight 
obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and 
arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along;  but  the  impetus  of 
his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  suffi- 
cient to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  oi  their 

SpCOQ* 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  frtnn 
oiganization),  the  distinction  between  energy  and  vi- 
vacity is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the 
solemn  deliberation  of  thsir  manner,  both  in  dedaaa* 
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tion  and  in  action,  and  yet  thej  were  xplend idly  gifted 
with  encrjry.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and 
made  cTery  man  feel  his  faculties  expanding,  and  his 
whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  influence  of 
their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  agility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in  rousing  an  audi- 
ence to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distinguishing 
attribute,  with  an  absence  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the  learned  professions 
display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive 
nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acuteness  without  depth, 
and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  under- 
standing. This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little 
energy.  There  are  other  public  speakers,  again,  who 
openTieavily  in  debate — tneir  faculties  acting  slowly 
but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave. 
Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and 
to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to  terminate  ere 
they  have  begun  their  efibrts.  But  even  their  first  ac- 
cent is  one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  attention  ; 
their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  as 
the  torrent,  brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and 
overwhelm  and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigan- 
tic power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  is  well 
illustrated  by  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  The 
mind  and  body,*  says  he,  *have  in  this  respect  a 
striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood 
thev  are  both  nimbly  but  not  strong  ;  they  can  skip 
and  frisk  about  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard  la- 
bour spoils  them  both.  In  maturer  years  they  become 
less  active  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed 
application,  and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that 
which  a  little  earlier  would  have  affected  them  with 
intolerable  fatigue.'  Dr  Charlton  also,  in  his  Brief 
Discourse  Concerning  the  Difl'ereiit  Wits  of  Men,  has 
admirably  described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which 
strength  is  displayed  without  vivacity,  and  in  the 
other  vivacity  without  strength ;  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of*  nimble  wit,'  the  former  the  man  of  'slow 
but  sure  wit.'  In  this  respect  the  French  character 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  naturally  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  the 
least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this 
tendency.  The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the  lymphatic 
is  characterised  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  be  present 
and  few  manifestations  occur  through  sluggishneu  ; 
but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented,  energy 
oflen  appears.  If  the  brain  bo  very  small,  no  degree 
of  stimulus,  cither  external  or  internal,  will  cause 
great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — namely.  Com- 
bat! veness,  Destructiveness,  HofK?,  Firmness,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  I^ve  of  Approbation,  all  large  —  is 
favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another 
combination— namely,  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, Hof'e,  Firmness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  small  or 
moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  large — 
b  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  men- 
ial character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  is 
constitutionally  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  alrc^y  explained.  It  may  even  happen 
ihaty  in  the  same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally 


more  active  than  another,  without  reference  to  size, 
just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable 
than  the  auditory ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exereise  greatly  increases  activity  as 
well  as  power,  and  hence  arise  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Dr  Spurzheim  thinks  that '  long  fibres  produce 
more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.' 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  much  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  mind  in 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artiUexy  over 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or  a  horse  of 
great  size  and  muscular  power ;  while,  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  diflScult  enterprises — to  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot — to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a 
people,  and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or 
an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — to  stamp  the  impress 
of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength 
into  thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall 
command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  every 
age — in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther. 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell 
— a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  to 
display  skill,  enternrise,  and  fidelity  in  the  various 
professions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate  with  success  the 
less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy  —  to  excel  in 
acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity  of  expression — to  acquire 
extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners — a  brain  <^ 
a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one 
that  is  very  large  ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense, 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are  pre- 
sent in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing  mo- 
derate-sized brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and 
enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  they  distinguish  themselves,  but  they 
sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
sons with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
readily  attain  their  appropriate  place ;  common  oc- 
currences do  not  rouse  or  call  them  forth,  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertak- 
ings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  ob- 
scurity. When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper 
element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in 
the  expansion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustain- 
ing energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  mindf 
would  sink  in  despair. 

WRITERS  IN   DIVINITY. 

Critical  and  biblical  literature  hare  made  great 
progress  within  the  last  half  century,  but  the  num- 
ber of  illustrious  divines  is  not  great.  The  early 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  had  indeed  done  so 
much  in  general  theology  and  practical  divinity, 
that  comparatively  little  was  left  to  their  soccessorf. 

DR  PALET. 

The  greatest  divine  of  the  period  is  Da  Wdlliam 
Palet,  a  man  of  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness  d 
intellect,  and  originality  of  character.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  churchman  were  grafted  on 
a  homely,  shrewd,  and  benevolent  nature,  which  no 
circumstances  could  materially  alter.  There  was 
no  doubt  or  obscurity  either  about  the  man  or  hit 
works :  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  his  bro- 
ther divines,  like  a  sturdy  oak  on  a  lawn  or  parterre 
— a  little  hard  and  cross-grained,  but  sound,  fresh, 
and  massive — dwarfing  his  neighbours  with  hit 
weight  and  bulk,  and  intrinsic  exoellenue. 
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He  Rhall  be  like  a  tree  that  grows 

Near  planted  bj  a  riTer, 
Which  in  his  season  yields  his  fruit, 

And  his  leaf  fadeth  neTer. 

So  says  our  old  Tersion  of  the  Psalms  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  a  righteous  man,  and  Paley  was  a 
righteous  man  whose  mind  yielded  precious  fruit, 
and  whose  leaves  will  never  fade.  This  excellent 
author  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  1743.  His 
father  was  afterwards  curate  of  Giggleswick,  York- 
shire, and  teacher  of  the  grammar-school  there.  At 
tlie  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  became  tutor  in  an  academy  at 
Greenwich.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  he 
was  ordained  to  be  assistant  curate  of  Greenwich. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  went  thither  to  reside,  engaging  first  as  tutor. 
He  next  lectured  in  the  university  on  moral  philo- 
sophy and  the  Greek  Testament  His  college  friend, 
Dr  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Musgrave,  in  Westmoreland,  and  he  re- 
moved to  his  country  charge,  worth  only  ^eso  per 
annum.  He  was  soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  to  a  prebend's  stall  in  Car- 
lisle cathedral,  and  also  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
lisle. In  1 785  appeared  his  long-meditated  Elements 
(^  Moral  and  Political  PhiloMphy;  in  1790  his  Uoroi 
Paulina;  and  in  1794  his  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Chriatianity,  Friends  and  preferment  now  crowded 
in  on  him.  The  bishop  of  London  (Porteous)  made 
him  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's ;  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
presented  him  with  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Durliara  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Bishop- Wearmouth,  worth  about  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum — and  all  these  within  six  months,  the 
luckiest  lialf-year  of  his  life.  The  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  some  of  Paley's  disquisitions  on  government, 
and  perhaps  a  deficiency,  real  or  supposed,  in  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  some  Uxness,  as  well  as  an  inve- 
terate provincial  homeliness,  in  conversation,  pre- 
vented his  rising  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  When  his 
name  was  once  mentioned  to  George  III.,  the  mo- 
narch is  reported  to  have  said  *  Paley  1  what,  pigeon 
Pakyf — an  allusion  lo  a  famous  sentence  in  the 
*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy '  on  property.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  style  of  reasoning,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  illustrations,  we  subjoin  this  passage, 
which  is  part  of  an  estUnate  of  the  relative  duties  of 
men  in  society : — 

CfPfoperiif. 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
com,  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what 
it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse,  keeping  this  heap 
for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of 
the  flock ;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter, 
whilst  tUs  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and 
wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
othen  instantly  flying  upon  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ; 
if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  established 
among  men.  Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and- 
nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  super- 
fluities for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes,  the 
feeblest  and  wont  of  the  whole  set — a  child,  a  woman, 
a  madman,  or  a  fool),  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
all  the  while  but  a  iitUe  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
vision which  their  own  industir  produces;  looking 
quietly  on  while  thev  Me  the  fnuU  of  all  their  labour 


spent  or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining 
sgainst  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  thef^ 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to 
account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the  view  o>f  it 
above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation  ;  and  none  would  be  found  wil- 
ling to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  fish, 
are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this 
country,  if  we  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productiona 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  fares  not  much  better  with  otbo- 
countries.  A  nation  of  North  American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up  and  be 
half-starved  upon  a  tract  of  bund  which  in  Europe^ 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  snflicient 
for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance 
of  fish  upon  their  coaa^  and  in  regions  where  doUica 
are  unnecessary,  a  considerable  d^ree  of  population 
may  subsist  without  property  in  land,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite :  but  in  less  fisvoored 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  thougb 
this  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  degree,  the  in- 
habitants, for  want  of  a  more  secure  and  regular  esta- 
blishment of  it,  are  driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarcity 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity. 

We  roav  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a  com- 
munity of  right  to  the  production|  of  the  earth,  from 
the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  mu^ 
advantage  to  anybody,  because  people  do  not  wait  foe 
the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any  were 
sown,  would  never  ripen;  lambs  and  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  prevents  contests. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be 
unavoidable  and  eternal  where  there  is  not  enough 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  ^m 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  convenience  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions,  which  is 
impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  from  others, 
and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  civilised  over  savage  life  depends  upon  this. 
When  a  man  is,  from  necessity,  his  own  tailor,  tent- 
maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his 
callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations,  furniture, 
clothing,  and  implements  of  savages,  and  the  tedious 
length  oif  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which  the  ac- 
commodations of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appro- 
priating to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries  and 
improvements,  without  which  appropriation  ingenuity 
win  never  be  exerted  with  effect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest 
and  the  worst  provided,  in  countries  where  property 
and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail,  are  in  a 
better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses, 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any 
are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  common. 
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MUined,  or  anj  u*e  Co  b«  uinirerfd  bj  the  eiertion. 
A  child,  without  tno-ring  wjlhing  of  the  um  of  l.u- 
ga»gf,  ii  in  I  high  degrM  dsbghted  with  being  »ble 
to  »]™k.  It.  incwaant  wpetilim  of  a  few  wlicu late 
■auTi<l>,  or  perhaps  gf  the  single  word  which  it  bH 
learoed  to  pronour.™,  proves  Ihm  point  dearij.  Nor 
ia  it  lew  plea«d  with  ila  first  nucceMful  endesToun 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run  {which  precede*  walking, 
although  entirelj  ignorant  of  tbe  importance  of  the 
Btuinnient  to  iu  future  life,  and  cren  without  (ipplj- 
ing  it  to  any  present  purpoie.  A  child  i«  delighted 
with  apeakinft,  without  haring  anything  to  wj  i 
and   with  walking,   without  knowing  where   to   go. 


king. 


rilh  1e& 


r  peihapi,   r 


.      _     ith  aloue'that  the  great  Parent 

of  creation  hath  provided.     IlappineH  it  found  with 
no  lc«s  than  with  the  playful  kitten  ; 

„ r  of  doling  age,  ai  well  aa  in  either 

Uu  spri^tlinem  of  the  dance  or 


le  animation  of  tbe 


n  the  ai 

right]  inem 
^■0  norel  .  , 
to  ardour  of  punuit,  lucceedi 
•iderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  nil, '  percep- 
tion of  twe/  Herein  ia  the  eiact  diffeience  between 
the  joUDg  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  bappy 
but  when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy  whei 
free  froiD  pain.  And  thi>  constitution  suiU  with  ib> 
degrvei  of  animal  power  which  they  reepcctirely 
poHen.  The  rigour  of  youth  wu  to  be  alimulaicd 
to  action  by  impatience  of  reat ;  wbilit  to  tbe  imbe- 
cility of  age,  quietnesa  and  repou  become  poaitire 
RBtificationa.  In  one  important  alep  the  adnnlage 
&  with  the  old.  A  atate  of  eaae  i»,  generally  ape^j 
ing,  more  attainable  than  a  itate  of  pit 


fi»itble  to  thi 
came  percepti 
condition  of  great  comfort,  eipecially  when  ridinf  at 
it(  anchor  after  a  bmj  or  temprituoua  life,      ft  ii 
well  deKTibed  by  RouMeau  to  he  the  interval  of  " 
poae  and  enjoyment  between  the  burr/  and  the  < 
of  life.     How  far  the  same  cause  eilenda  to  ot 
animal  natuiea,  cannot  be  judged  of  with  certair 
Tbo  appearance  of  satiifaction  with  which  most  a 
mats,  as  thtrir  activity  aub«ides,  seek  and  enjoy  f     . 
affords  reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  giatifica- 
tion  is  appointed   to  advanced  life  under  all  or  most 
of  its  various  forma     In  the  speciei  with  which  we 
are  beet  acquainted,  namely,  oui  own,  I  am  far,  eveu 
as  an  observer  of  human  life,  from   thinking  that 

Euth   ia  ita  happieat  aeaaon,  much  leaa  the  only 
ppy  one. 

A  new  and  illustrate  edition  of  Palcy'a  'Katnral 
Theology'  was  published  in  1S3S,  with  scientific  illiis- 
trationa  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  a  preliminary  dia- 
coune  by  Henry  Lord  Brnngham. 

Db  RtcBAKD  Watbon.  bishop  of  IJandafr(1737- 
1816),  did  good  servioe  to  tha  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gion and  aocial  order  by  his  replies  to  Gibbon  the 
hiitorian.  and  Thoniat  Paine.  To  tbe  former  he 
addreiaed  a  aeriea  of  tetters,  entitled  An  Apolopi/Jhr 
ChritliaKiq,  in  answer  to  Gibbon'*  celebrated  iJiap- 
ten  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity ;  and 
when  Paine  published  hia  Age  of  Reason,  the 
bishop  met  it  *ith  a  vigoroni  and  conclusive  reply, 
which  he  termed  An  Apology /or  the  Bible.  WatsoD 
also  published  a  few  sermons,  and  a  collection  of 
theological  tracts,  selected  from  *ariaua  authors,  is 
(Iz  volume*.  His  Whig  principles  stiwd  In  the  way 
of  his  church  prefbmient,  and  he  had  not  magna- 
nimitv  enough  to  conceal  bis  disappointmenL  which 
igly  expressed  in  an  autobiograph 


published  after  hi*  death  by  hii  M 


Dr  Watson, 


howcrer,  was  a  man  of  forcible  intellecl,  and  of 
US  knowledge.  His  controversial  works  are 
highly  honoarable  to  him,  both  for  the  manly  and 
candid  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the 
lo^cal  clearness  and  strength  of  bis  tcasoiiiDg. 

I)a  Beilhi  Pobteocb,  bishop  of  London  <17SI- 
1808).  was  a  popular  dignitary  of  tbe  cfaarch,  anther 
of  B  variety  of  aennona  and  tracta  cooDcded  with 
cbnrch  diaeipline.    He  iliatiDgoisbed  hit"ffJf  Bt  o^ 


TmbofBi 

leg«  by  a  prize  poem  On  DtalK,  which  hai  beat 
often  reprinted ;  it  ia  but  a  feeble  transcript  of 
Blair's  'Grave.'  Dr  Porteous  warmly  befrieixled 
Beattie  the  poet  (whom  he  wished  to  take  Orders 
in  the  church  of  England),  and  he  ia  said  to  have 
asaistcd  Hannah  More  in  her  navel  of  Ccrieha. 

Da  Saudel  noB8i.ET, bishop  of  St  Asaph  (irsa- 
1S06),  WHS  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  charehiDen 
of  his  day.  He  belonged  to  the  high  church  party. 
and  strenuoasly  reaiated  all  political  or  eccleaiaatkal 
change.  He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  but  prooa 
to  controveny,  and  deficient  in  charity  and  the 
milder  virtues.  His  character  was  not  unlike  that 
of  one  of  his  patniQi,  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  sterti 
and  unbending,  but  cast  in  a  manly  moohl  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student  His  first  public  ap- 
pearance vai  in  the  cliarsctcr  of  a  man  of  icieiicc^ 
He  was  some  time  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society — 
wrote  *ariDua  abort  treatiiea  on  tcientiflc  iubj«:ta, 
and  published  an  edition  of  Sir  laaac  Xewton's 
works.  As  a  critic  and  scholar  he  had  few  equals; 
and  hia  diaqnisitioni  on  the  prapheta  Isaiah  and 
Hosea,  his  translations  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  Bibti- 
cal  Criticisms  (in  four  volume*),  justly  entitled  him 
to  the  honour  of  the  mitre.  His  sermons,  in  three 
volumes,  are  about  the  best  in  the  language  :  clear, 
nervous,  and  profoiind,  be  entered  undauntedly  npoa 
the  most  difficult  subjects,  and  diapelkd,  by  research 
and  argument,  the  doubt  that  hung  orer  aeveTal 
paasagea  of  Scripture.  Re  wbi  for  many  yeam 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr  Priealley  on  the 
aubject  of  the  divinity  of  Chriit.  Both  ot  tbe  am- 
batants  lost  their  t«m^  i  but  when  Priestley  n- 
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Tastly  superior  to  his  antagonist.     The  political 
opinions  and  intolerance  of  the  bishop  were  more 
fnccetsfully  attacked  by  Robert  Hall,  in  his  A]k> 
logy  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Gilbert  Wa&kfield  (1756-1801)  enjoyed  cele- 
brity both  as  a  writer  on  controversial  divinity  and 
A  classical  critic.  He  left  the  church  in  consequence 
of  his  embracing  Unitarian  opinions,  and  afterwards 
left  also  the  dissenting  establishment  at  Hackney, 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  He  published 
translations  of  some  of  the  epistles  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  an  entire  translation  of  the  same  sacred 
Tolume,  with  notes.  He  was  also  author  of  a  work 
on  Christian  Evidence,  in  reply  to  Paine.  The 
bishop  of  Llandaflf  having  in  1798  written  an  address 
against  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Wakefield  replied  to  it,  and  was  subjected  to  a 
crown  prosecution  for  libel;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  He 
pablisbed  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  &c 
which  ranked  him  among  the  first  scholars  of  his 
time.  Wakefield  was  an  honest,  precipitate,  and 
•iraple-minded  man ;  a  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  and 
eccentric  in  many  of  his  habits  and  opinions.  '  He 
was,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *  as  violent  agahist 
Greek  accents  as  he  was  against  the  Trinity,  and 
anathematised  the  fin.il  n  as  strongly  as  episcopacy.' 
The  infidel  principles  which  abounded  at  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  continued  to 
agitate  both  France  and  England  for  some  years, 
induced  a  disregard  of  vital  piety  long  afterwards 
in  the  higher  circles  of  British  society.  To  coun- 
teract this.  Ma  WiLBERFORCE,  then  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  York,  published  in  1797  A 
Practical  lleur  of  the  Prevailing  Rcliaioaa  Syttem  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  ami  Mithlle  Classes 
of  this  Country^  Contrasted  with  Heal  Christianity. 
Five  editions  of  the  work  were  sold  within  six 
months,  and  it  still  continues,  in  various  languages, 
to  form  a  popular  religious  treatise.  The  author 
attested,  by  his  daily  life,  the  sincerity  of  his  opi- 
nions. William  Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  bom  at  Hull  in  1759.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  on  completing  his  twenty- 
first  year,  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native 
town.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents, 
and  became  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world — danc- 
ing at  Almacrk's,  and  singing  before  the  IVince  of 
Wales.  In  1784,  while  pursuing  a  continental  tour 
with  some  relations,  in  company  with  Dean  Milner, 
the  latter  so  impressed  him  with  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  Wilberforcc  entered  upon  a  new  life, 
and  abandoned  all  his  former  gaieties.  In  parlia> 
ment  he  pursued  a  strictly  independent  course.  For 
twenty  years  he  laboured  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  a  question  with  which  his  name  is  in- 
separably entwined.  His  time,  his  talents,  influence, 
and  nrayersy  were  directed  towards  the  consummation 
of  this  object,  and  at  length,  in  18U7,  he  hod  the 
high  gratification  of  seeing  it  accomplished.  The 
religion  of  Wilberforce  was  mild  and  cheerful,  un- 
mixed with  austerity  or  gloom.  He  closed  his 
long  and  illustrious  life  on  the  27th  July  1833,  one 
of  those  men  who,  by  their  virtues,  talents,  and 
energy,  impress  their  own  character  on  the  age  in 
which  thcv  live.  His  latter  years  realised  his  own 
beautiful  description — 

[0»  the  Effects  ofRdigitm,'] 

Wlien  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed 
with  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour ;  when  all  goes 
CD  proeperouflly,  and  success  seems  almost  to  anti- 
cipate our  wishes,  then  we  feci  not  the  want  of  the 
eOBtolatioiis  of  religion  :  but  when  fortune  frowns^  or 


friends  foniake  us ;  when  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old 
age  comes  upon  us,  then  it  is  that  the  superiority  of 
the  pleasures  of  religion  is  established  over  those  of 
dissipation  and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from 
us  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  melancholy  sight  to  a  considerate 
mind,  than  that  of  an  old  man  who  is  a  stranger  tc 
those  only  true  sources  of  satisfaction.  How  afiecting, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  disgusting,  is  it  to  see  sudi 
a  one  awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach ;  or 
feebly  attempting  to  retain  them,  while  they  mock 
his  endeavours  and  elude  his  grasp !  To  such  a  one 
gloomily,  indeed,  does  the  evening  of  life  set  in  !  All 
is  sour  and  cheerless.  He  can  neither  look  backwanl 
with  complacency,  nor  forward  with  hope  ;  while  the 
aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured  mercy  of  his 
Redeemer,  can  calmly  reflect  that  his  dismission  i« 
at  hand  ;  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh.  While 
his  strength  declines,  and  his  faculties  decav,  he  can 
quietly  repose  himttvlf  on  the  fidelity  of  Ood  ;  and  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
he  can  lift  up  an  eye  dim  perhaps  and  feeble,  yet 
occasionally  sparkling  with  hope,  and  confidently 
looking  forward  to  the  near  possession  of  his  heaTcnly 
inheritance,  *  to  those  joys  which  eye  bath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heaH 
of  man  to  conceive.'  What  striking  lessons  have  we 
had  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  all  sublunary  postes- 
sion!« !  Wealth,  and  power,  and  pros]>erity,  how  pecu- 
liarly trauHitor)'  and  uncertain  !  But  religion  dis- 
pense!* her  choicest  conliaU  in  the  seasons  of  exigence, 
in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.  The 
essential  supcrionty  of  that  support  which  is  derived 
from  religion  in  lci>M  felt,  at  least  it  is  less  apparent, 
when  the  Chriittian  is  in  full  possession  of  riches  and 
splendour,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune.  Dut  when  all  these  are  swept  away  by  the 
rude  hand  of  time  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity, 
the  true  Christian  stands,  like  the  glory  of  the  forest, 
erect  and  vigorous  ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his  summer 
foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  observ- 
ing eye  the  solid  strength  of  his  substantial  texture. 

Another  distinguished  volunteer  in  the  cause  of 
religious  instruction,  and  on  extensive  miscellaneoui 
writer,  was  Mrs  Hannah  More,  whose  works  we 
have  previously  enumerated. 

DR  SAMUEL  PARR — DR  EDWARD  MALTDT — 
REV.  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

Dr  Samuel  Pai^r  (1747-1825)  was  better  known 
as  a  classical  scholar  than  a  theologian.  His  ser- 
mons on  education  arc,  however,  marked  with  co- 
gency of  argument  and  liberality  of  feeling.  His 
celebrated  Spital  sermon,  when  printed,  presented 
the  singular  anomaly  of  fifty-one  pages  of  text  and 
two  hundred  and  twelve  of  notes.  Mr  Godwin  at- 
tacked some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  dis- 
course, as  not  sufllciently  democratic  for  his  taste ; 
for  though  a  stanch  Whig,  Parr  was  no  revolu- 
tionist or  leveller.  His  object  was  to  extend  education 
among  the  poor,  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
by  gradual  and  constitutional  means.  Dr  Parr  was 
long  head  master  of  Norwich  school ;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
scholar  of  his  day.  His  uncompromising  support  <» 
Whig  principles,  his  extensive  learning,  and  a  cer- 
tain pedantry  and  oddity  of  character,  rendered  him 
always  conspicuous  among  his  brother  churchmen. 
He  died  at  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  above  forty  yean, 
and  where  he  had  faithfiiUy  discharged  his  duties  at 
a  parish  pastor. 

Db  Edward  Haltbt,  the  present  bishop  of  Diir- 
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ham,  was  the  faTourite  pQpQ  of  Parr  at  Norwich 
schooL  ^  He  is  author  of  a  work  on  the  Christian 
Evidences;  two  volumes  of  sermons,  1819  and  1829; 
a  third  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  so- 
ciety of  Lincohi*8  Inn,  where  he  succeeded  Dr  Heber ; 
and  also  of  a  vastly  improved  edition  of  Morell*s 
Greek  Thesaurus,  which  engaged  his  attention  fur 
about  eleven  years. 

The  Rev.  Sidnet  SMrm,  well  known  as  a  witty 
mlscellaneons  writer  and  critic,  is  a  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St  Paul's.  Mr  Smith  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  in  the  year  1809.  They  are  more  re- 
markable for  plain  good  sense  than  for  originality  or 
eloquence.  A  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Love  of  our  Country  will  show  the  homely  earnest- 
ness of  this  author's  serious  style  :^ 

{jyiffieuliy  of  Chveming  a  Naiion,'] 

It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  government  is  an 
unappropriated  region  in  the  universe  of  knowledge. 
Those  sciences  with  which  the  passions  can  never  in- 
terfere, are  considered  to  be  attifunable  only  by  study 
and  by  reflection;  while  there  are  not  many  young 
men  who  doubt  of  their  ability  to  make  a  constitution, 
or  to  govern  a  kingdom :  at  the  same  time  there  can- 
not, perhMs,  be  a  more  decided  proof  of  a  superficial 
understanding  than  the  depreciation  of  those  difficul- 
ties which  are  inseparable  from  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. To  know  well  the  local  and  Uke  natunJ  man ; 
to  track  the  silent  march  of  human  affairs ;  to  seise, 
with  happy  intuition,  on  those  great  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  prosperity  of  empires ;  to  reconcile  prin- 
ciples to  circumstances,  and  be  no  wiser  than  the 
times  will  permit ;  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  eveiy 
speculation  upon  the  entangled  relations  and  awkward 
complexity  of  real  life ;  and  to  follow  out  the  theo- 
rems of  the  senate  to  the  daily  comforts  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  a  task  which  thev  will  fear  most  who  know  it 
beet — a  task  in  which  the  great  and  the  good  have 
often  failed,  and  which  it  is  not  only  wise,  but  pious 
and  just  in  common  men  to  avoid. 

[Mtoau  of  Ao^imrimg  i>iiftRefioii.] 

It  is  natural  to  every  man  to  wish  for  distinction ; 
and  the  praise  of  those  who  can  confer  honour  by  their 
praise,  in  spite  of  all  false  philosophy,  is  sweet  to 
evexy  human  heart ;  but  as  eminence  can  be  bat  the 
lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  whidi  we 
owe  not  more  to  our  own  happiness  than  to  the  quiet 
of  the  world  at  laige.  Give  a  loose,  if  yon  an  young 
and  ambitious,  to  that  spirit  which  throbs  within  you ; 
measure  yourself  with  your  equals ;  and  learn,  from 
frequent  competition,  the  place  which  nature  has  al- 
lotted to  you ;  make  of  it  no  mean  battle,  but  strive 
hard ;  strengthen  your  soul  to  the  search  of  truth,  and 
follow  that  spectre  of  excellence  which  beckons  you  on 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  world  to  something  better 
than  man  has  yet  done.  It  may  be  vou  shall  burst 
out  into  light  and  gloxy  at  the  last ;  but  if  frequent 
failure  convince  you  of  that  mediocrity  of  nature 
which  is  incompatible  with  great  actions,  submit 
wisely  and  cheerfully  to  vour  lot ;  let  no  mean  spirit 
of  revenge  tempt  you  to  threw  off  your  loyalty  to  your 
country,  and  to  prefer  a  vicious  celebrity  to  obscurity 
crewned  with  piety  and  virtue.  If  you  con  throw  new 
light  upon  moral  truth,  or  by  any  exertions  multiply 
tho  comforts  or  confirm  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
this  fame  guides  you  to  the  true  ends  of  your  nature : 
but,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  you  tremble  at  retributive 
justice,  and,  in  the  name  of  mankind,  if  mankind  be 
dear  to  you,  seek  not  that  easy  and  accuned  fame 
which  is  gathered  in  the  work  of  revolutions ;  and  deem 
St  better  to  be  for  e?er  unknown,  than  to  found  a 
momentaxy  name  upon  the  basis  of  auMchy  and 
Izreligion. 


\The Low^fimr  Cbwufry.] 

Whence  does  this  love  of  our  countiy,  this  univenal 
passion,  proceed  t  Why  does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with 
fondness  upon  the  scenes  of  infimt  life  t  Why  do  we 
breathe  with  greater  joy  the  breath  of  onr  youth! 
Why  are  not  other  soils  as  mteful,  and  other  heavens 
as  gay  !  Why  does  the  soul  of  man  ever  cliug  to  that 
earth  where  it  first  knew  pleasure  and  p^n,  and,  un- 
der the  rough  discipline  of  the  passions,  waa  roused  to 
the  dignity  of  moral  life !  Is  it  onlv  thiat  our  country 
contains  our  kindred  and  our  friends  I  And  is  it  no- 
thing but  a  name  for  our  social  affections  t  It  cannot 
be  this ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a 
countxy  which  he  admires  and  extols,  and  which  he 
would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  prefer  to  all  others 
under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  the  fitirest  laco  of 
nature,  place  him  by  living  waters  under  shadowy 
trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  all  the  gorgeous 
allurements  of  the  climates  of  the  sun^  he  will  lore 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  childhood  better  than  all 
these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his  soul  to  forget  ths 
land  of  his  nativity ;  he  will  sit  down  and  weep  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  when  he  remembers  theeu  oh 
SionI 

DR  RERBEBT  MAR8B. 

Bb  Heebbbt  Mabsh,  bishop  of  Peterfaoroogh, 
who  died  in  May  1839  at  an  advanced  age,  obtained 
distinction  as  the  translator  and  commentator  of 
'Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,' 
one  of  the  most  valnable  of  modem  works  on  divi- 
nity. In  1807  this  divine  waa  appointed  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professor  of  divinity  in  the  univcnity  of 
Cambridge,  in  1816  he  was  made  bishop  of  TJ*iwli><r 
and  in  1819  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  PeterbOToogfa. 
Besides  his  edition  of  Micfaaelis,  Dr  Marsh  puldisfaed 
Lectures  on  Divinity,  and  a  Comparative  View  of  tke 
Churchea  of  England  and  Borne.  He  was  author  also 
of  8<mie  controversial  tracts  on  the  Catholic  questxoo, 
the  Bible  society,  &c  in  which  he  evinced  grcftt 
acuteness,  tinctured  with  asperity.  In  early  life, 
during  a  residence  in  Germany,  Dr  Marsh  published, 
in  the  German  language^  various  tracts  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  his  own  country  in  the  contiaental 
wars ;  and  more  particularly  a  veiy  elaborate  Hi*' 
torycf  the  Politic*  of  Great  Britain  and  Fhmee,  from 
the  Timeqfthe  Conference  at  PUmtcto  the  Deelamiiom 
of  War,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
marked  impression  on  the  slatt  of  paUic  opinioo 
in  Germany,  and  for  which  he  rtoeived  a  very  con- 
siderable  pension  on  the  recommendaUon  of  Mr  PitL 

About  the  year  1833  appeased  the  first  cf  the 
celebrated  Tract*  for  the  Time*,  by  Member*  cf 
the  UnivertUjf  of  Oxford,  whrdi  have  originated 
a  keen  controversy  among  the  dergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  caused  a  wide  tent  or  schism 
in  that  andent  establishment  \  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines or  opinions  of  this  sect*  are  known  by  the 
term  Puaeyitm,  so  called  after  ttie  of  their  first  and 
most  intrepid  supporters,  Dr  IBSjiwaxd  Bowbkzb 
PuBET,  second  son  of  the  late  H'od.  Philip  PBsey,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  in  1800,  and  eduonAed  at  Cbrist-churcli 
college,  Oxford,  where,  in  189^  he  became  regins 
professor  of  Hebrew.  In  conj&nction  with  several 
other  members  of  the  unirersity  of  Oxford  (Mr 
Newman,  Professor  Sewell,  &c.>  Dr  Pussy  estabKshed 
an  association  for  spreading  and  advocating  thcsr 
views  r^rding  church  disd|rikie  and  anthoriiy,  and 
from  this  association  sprung  the  *  Tracts  for  ^e 
Times.*  « The  tenets  maintained  by  the  tract  writers 
were  chiefly  as  follows : — ^They  asserted  the  three- 
fold order  of  miuistr}' — bishops,  priests,  and  **''»^r'^% 
They  claimed  a  personal,  not  a  merely  oflksal  ds- 
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acent  from  the  apo«tIcs ;  that  is,  they  declared  that 
nut  only  had  the  church  erer  maintained  the  three 
orders,  but  that  an  unbroken  succession  of  indiri- 
doals,  canonically  ordained,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
church,  and  essential  to  her  existence ;  in  short,  that 
without  this  there  could  be  no  church  at  all.  They 
held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  of  sacra- 
mental absolution,  and  of  a  real,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  figuratire  or  symbolical  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  They  maintained  the  duty  of  fasting,  of 
ritual  obedience,  and  of  communion  with  the  apos- 
tolic church,  declaring  all  dissenters,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  all  churches  not  episcopal,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  no  church  at  alL  They  denied  the  validity 
of  lay-baptism ;  they  threw  out  hints  from  time  to 
time  which  evidenced  an  attachment  to  the  theolo- 
gical  system  supported  by  the  nonjuring  divines  in 
the  days  of  James  II. ;  and  the  grand  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, as  established  by  Luther — the  right  of  private 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture — they  denied.**  The 
tracts  were  discontinued  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford ;  but  the  same  principles  have  been  main- 
tained in  various  publications,  as  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
two  works,  On  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
and  Church  Principles;  Mr  Christmas's  Discipline 
qfthe  Anglican  Church,  &c.  In  1843  Dr  Puscy  was 
suspended  from  preaching,  and  censured  by  the 
university  for  what  was  denounced  as  a  heretical 
aermon,  in  which  he  advanced  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  publications  on 
this  memorable  controversy  are  not  remarkable  for 
any  literary  merit.  The  tracts  are  dry  polemical 
treatises,  interesting  to  comparatively  few  but  zea- 
looa  churchmen. 


SET.  BOBERT  HALL. 

The  Rey.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
body  of  English  dissenters.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  born  at  Amsby,  near  Leicester, 
on  the  2d  of  May  1764.  He  studied  divinity  at  an 
academy  in  Bristol  for  the  education  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Dap- 
tiats,  and  was  admitted  a  preacher  in  1780,  but 
next  year  attended  King's  college,  Aberdeen.  Sir 
Jamea  Mackintoah  waa  at  the  same  time  a  student 
of  the  university,  and  the  congenial  tastes  and  pur- 
anita  of  the  young  men  led  to  an  intimate  friendahip 
between  them.  From  their  partiality  to  Greek 
literature,  they  were  named  by  their  daaa-fellowa 
'  Plato  and  Herodotus.'  Both  were  also  attached  to 
the  study  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  which  they 
'  cherished  through  life.  Hall  entered  the  church  as 
assistant  to  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  whence  he 
removed  in  1790  to  Cambridge.  He  first  appeared 
aa  an  author  by  publishing  a  controversial  pamphlet 
entitled  Christianity  Consistent  with  a  Love  of  Free- 
dom, which  appeared  in  1791 ;  in  1793  he  published 
hia  eloquent  and  powerful  treatiae.  An  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press;  and  in  1799  hia  aermon. 
Modem  Infidelity  considered  with  respect  to  its  Influence 
on  Society,  The  latter  waa  designed  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  infidelity  which  had  set  in  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  is  no  leaa  remarkable  for  profound 
tliought  than  for  the  elegance  of  ita  atyle  and  the 
fplendour  of  ita  imagery.  Hia  celebrity  aa  a  writer 
waa  further  extended  by  his  Ejection*  on  War,  a 
aermon  published  in  1802  ;  and  The  Sentiments  proper 
io  ike  Present  Crisis,  another  sermon  preached  in 
1803.     The  ktter  is  highly  eloquent  and  apirit- 
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stirring— poaaesaing,  indeed,  the  fire  and  energy  of 
a  martial  lyric  or  war-song.  In  November  1804 
the  noble  intellect  of  Mr  Hall  was  deranged,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  study  operating  on  an  ardent  and 
susceptible  temperament  His  friends  aet  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  a  life- 
annuity  of  £100  was  procured  for  him.  He  shortly 
afccrwarda  rcaumed  his  ministerial  functions,  bat  in 
about  twelve  months  he  had  another  attack.  Thia 
also  was  speedily  removed ;  but  Mr  Hall  resigned  hii 
church  at  Cambridge.  On  Ida  complete  recoveiy, 
he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Leicester, 
where  he  resided  for  about  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  he  published  a  few  sermons  and  crittcismi 
in  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  labour  of  writing  fbr 
the  press  waa  oppoaed  to  hia  habita  and  feellnga. 
He  waa  fastidious  as  to  style,  and  he  suffered  under 
a  disease  in  the  spine  which  entailed  upon  him  acute 

f>ain.  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princeaa  Char- 
otte  in  1819  waa  juatly  conaidered  one  of  the  moat 
impressive,  touching,  and  lofty  of  hia  diacouraea. 
In  1826  he  removed  fVom  Leicester  to  Briat(^ 
where  he  officiated  in  charge  of  the  Baptiat  con- 
gregation till  within  a  fortnight  of  hia  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  February  1831. 
The  maaculine  intellect  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  Mr  Hall  have  seldom  been  found  unit^ 
to  so  much  rhetorical  and  even  poetical  brilliancy 
of  imagination.  His  taste  was  more  refined  than 
that  of  Burke,  and  his  atyle  more  chaate  and  cor- 
rect. His  solid  learning  and  unfeigned  piety  gave 
a  weight  and  impressivcness  to  all  he  uttered  and 
wrote,  while  his  classic  tuste  enabled  him  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  and  imagery  in  language  the  moat 
appropriate,  beautifUl,  and  commanding.  Thoae  who 
listened  to  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  entranced 
by  his  fervid  eloquence,  which  truly  disclosed  the 
*  beauty  of  holiness,'  and  melted  by  the  awe  and 
fervour  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  mysteries  of 
death  and  eternity.  His  published  writings  giv« 
but  a  brief  and  inadequate  picture  of  his  varied 
talents ;  yet  they  are  so  highly  finished,  and  display 
such  a  combination  of  different  powers — of  logical 
precision,  metaphysical  acuteness,  practical  sense 
and  aagacity,  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
and  all  the  gracea  of  compoaition — that  they  muat 
be  considerea  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
made  to  modem  literature.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published,  with  a  life,  by  Dr 
OUnthua  Gregory,  in  six  volumes. 


[On  Witdom.l 

Eveiy  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  in^ 
ferior  to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who 
lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to 
the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the 
work.  The  former  executes  only  what  the  latter  con- 
trives and  directs.  Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  preside  over  every  inferior  principle,  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  eveiy  power,  and  limit  the 
indulgence  of  every  appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
one  great  end.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to 
preside,  it  sits  as  umpire  on  every  difiScultv,  and  so 
gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to  all  the  ^wen 
of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It  belongs  to 
wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease — 
when  to  rev«d,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter — when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence — when  to  give,  and 
when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  re^;ulate  the  measure  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  the  end  pursued  in  eveij 
deliberate  course  of  action.  Every  particular  faculty 
or  skill,  besides,  needs  to  derive  direction  firom  this; 
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they  AM  all  quite  incapable  of  direeiinff  theraaelTee. 
The  art  of  naTigation,  for  iutanoe,  will  teach  us  to 
■teer  a  ship  acroes  the  ocean,  bat  it  will  nerer  teach 
OS  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a  royage. 
The  art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  marshal  an 
crmy,  or  to  fight  a  battle  to  the  greatest  adrantage, 
but  jou  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is 
fitting,  just,  and  proper  to  wa^  war  or  to  make  peace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to 
maturitT  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs 
to  another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a 
regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 
In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species 
of  skill  we  can  apply,  but  requires  a  superint^ding 
hand — ^but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, as  a  maid  to  her  mistress  for  direction,  and  this 
muTessal  superintendent  is  wisdom* 


[From  the  Fmiertd  Semumfor  the  Frmeem  CkarloUe 

Bom  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in 
the  world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object 
of  her  dioice,  whose  yirtues  amply  justified  her  pre- 
ference, she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  priTilege 
of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  haid 
the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  priraie  life  with  the  splendour  of  a  roysJ  station. 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her  every  eye  was 
turned,  in  her  erery  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpe- 
tuitr.  To  a  grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal 
birth  and  lofty  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
retirement,  where,  far  from  the  saze  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  frirolous  a^tations  of  fuihionable  life,  she 
employed  hw  hours  m  risiting,  with  her  distinguished 
consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her 
Tirtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  oest  adapted  to  qualify  her  for  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  the  cares  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satiMfaction 
complete  in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a 
princess ;  it  was,  tiiat  she  might  become  the  living 
mother  of  children. 

The  long-wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived ;  but, 
alas  I  the  event  anticipated  with  sudi  eagerness  will 
form  the  most  melancholy  part  of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess,  to  sup- 
pose that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her 
youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in 
iasdnation  and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she 
identified  herself  with  this  great  nation  which  she 
was  bom  to  govern ;  and  that,  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institu- 
tions extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she  considered 
them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur. 
Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often  be 
ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstacy  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  her  province  to  live  entirely  for 
others,  to  oomptfss  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to 
move  in  a  sphere  which  would  afl!bA  scope  fbr  the 
exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlaised,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while  others  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she 
was  to  supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart 
that  impulse  to  society  which  was  to  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  future  generations.  Fired  with  the  ambition 
of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  predecessors,  she  pn^bly  did  not  despair  of  re- 
Tiving  the  remembrance  o£  the  brightest  parts  of  their  | 


story,  and  of  onoe  more  attaching  the  i^mkIi  of  British 
glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needlcai 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably 
outstripped  her  in  these  delightful  anticipsktions.  W  c 
fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inestimable  wofold  be 
protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffuaipg 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administia^ 
tion,  and  b«ing  surrounded  by  a  numeroiu  progeny, 
she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink  nadcr 
the  horison  amidst  the  embraces  of  her  family  and 
the  benedictions  of  her  country.  But»  silasl  thees 
deli^tful  visions  are  fled ;  and  what  do  we  b^iold  ia 
their  room  but  the  funeral-pall  and  shroud,  »  palace 
in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  ike  shadow  of 
death  settl^  over  both  like  a  cload  1  Ob  the  un- 
speakable vanity  of  human  hopes! — the  incuiahls 
blindness  of  man  to  futurity ! — ever  doomed  to  gnsp 
at  shadows ; '  to  seize'  with  avidity  whmX  turns  to  dut 
and  ashes  in  his  hands ;  to  sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the 
whirlwind. 


BBT.  JOHN  FOn'BL 

The  Rev.  John  Foffrsa  (1 770-1843)  waa  mitiiar  of 
a  yolume  of  EtmtyM^  in  a  Series  oflMben^  published  in 
1805,  which  was  justly  ranked  among  the  most  oii- 
ginal  and  yalnable  worKs  of  the  day.  The  essays  are 
four  in  number — on  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  him* 
self ;  on  decision  of  character ;  on  the  application  of 
the  epithet  romantic ;  and  on  some  of  the  canaes  by 
which  evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered  lea 
acceptable  to  persons  of  cultiyated  taste.  Mr  Foster^s 
essays  are  excellent  models  of  vigorous  thought  and 
expression,  uniting  metaphysical  nicety  and  acnle- 
ness  with  practical  sagacity  and  common  sense.  He 
also  wrote  a  volume  on  the  Evih  ofPoptdar  /^sao- 
rance^  several  sermons,  and  critical  contributions  tc 
the  Eclectic  Review.  Like  Hall,  Mr  Foster  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  died  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol 

In  the  essay  On  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs  of 
Himsdf,  Mr  Foster  thus  speculates  on  a  changeable 
character,  and  on  the  contempt  which  we  entertain 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life  for  what  we  were  at  an 
earlier  period : — 

Though  in  memoirs  intended  fbr  publicatioii  a 
large  share  of  incident  and  action  woula  generally  be 
necessary,  yet  there  are  some  men  whose  mental  his- 
tory alone  might  be  very  interesting  to  refleetivc 
readers ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  thinking  man  re- 
markable for  a  number  of  complete  changes  (tf  his 
speculative  system.  From  observing  the  uraal  tena- 
city of  views  onoe  deliberately  adopted  in  matars 
life,  we  regard  as  a  curious  phenomenon  the  man 
whose  mind  has  been  a  kind  of  caravansera  of  oj^- 
nions,  entertained  a  while,  and  then  sent  on  pil- 
grimage ;  a  man  who  has  admired  and  dismissed  sys- 
tems with  the  same  facility  with  which  John  Buacls 
found,  adored,  married,  and  interred  his  successi<m  of 
wives,  each  one  being,  for  the  time,  not  only  better 
than  all  that  went  before,  but  the  best  in  the  creation. 
You  admire  the  versatile  apUtude  of  a  mind  slidins 
into  successive  forms  of  l)«lief  in  this  intellectnu 
metei  tps^chosis,  by  which  it  animates  so  many  new 
bodiefc  of  doctrines  in  their  turn.  And  as  none  of 
those  dying  pan^  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India 
attend  the  desertion  of  each  of  these  speculative  forms 
which  the  soul  has  a  while  inhabited,  you  are  ex- 
tremely amused  by  the  number  of  transitions,  and 
eagerly  ask  whal  is  to  be  the  next,  for  you  never 
deem  the  present  state  of  such  a  man's  views  to  be  for 
permanence,  unless  perhaps  when  he  has  termiaated 
his  course  of  believing  everything  in  uUtmately  be- 
Ueving  nothing.    Even  then,  unless  he  is  very  old,  or 
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feels  more  pride  in  being  a  scrptic,  the  ci>iiqueror  of 
all  ^Tstenis,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  chaTiipion 
yf  one,  even  then  it  in  very  poMible  he  niav  Mpriii:;  up 
agmin,  like  a  vapour  of  fire  from  a  bopr,  and  ^'liniiiier 
throogb  new  maxess  or  retrace  hin  course  through  half 
of  thoee  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  observe  that 
mo  respect  attaches  to  thiif  Proteus  of  opinion  aAcr  hiH 
dianges  have  been  multiplieil,  as  no  party  expect  him 
U>  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  him  much  of  an  ac- 
quisition if  he  should.  One,  or  perhapn  two,  conMidcr- 
able  changes  will  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  liberal 
inquirer,  and  therefore  the  party  to  which  hiii  first  or 
his  second  intellectual  conversion  may  assign  him 
orill  receive  him  gla<lly.  But  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is  found 
that  he  can  adopt  no  principles  but  to  betray  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  perhaps  jui«tly  su!<pected  that  there  iit 
•oroething  extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
mind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  which  a  series  of  very  different,  and  some- 
times contrasted  theories,  can  appear  in  succession 
demonstratively  true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  perverseness  which  Pctruchio  only  affected,  de- 
claring that  which  was  ve^ttcrday  to  a  certainty  the 
ran,  to  be  to-day  as  certamly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curious  to  observe  in  a  man,  who  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  course  of  his  mind, 
the  sly  deceit  of  self-love.  While  he  despises  the 
•yitem  which  he  has  rejected,  he  docs  nut  deem  it  to 
imply  so  great  a  want  of  sense  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it,  as  in  the  rest  who  were  then  or  arc  now 
Om  disciples  and  advocates.  No;  in  him  it  was  no 
debility  of  reason ;  it  was  at  the  utmost  but  a  merge 
vt  it ;  and  probably  he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you 
that  mch  peculiar  circumstances,  as  might  warp  even 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind,  attemled  his  con- 
■ideration  of  the  subject,  and  misled  him  to  admit 
the  belief  of  what  others  prove  themselves  fools  by 
believing. 

Another  thin?  apparent  in  a  record  of  changed 
opinions  would  be,  what  I  have  noticed  before,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as  simple 
conviction.  It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
reason  had,  in  one  instance,  been  overruled  into 
acqaiesoence  by  the  admiration  of  a  celebrated  name, 
or  in  another  into  opposition  by  the  envy  of  it ;  how 
most  opportunely  reason  discovered  the  truth  just  at 
the  time  that  interest  could  be  essentially  served  by 
avowing  it ;  how  easily  the  impartial  examiner  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  some  part  of  another  man's  opi- 
nions, after  that  other  haa  zealously  approve*!  some 
favourite,  especially  if  unpopular  part  of  his,  as  the 
Pharisees  almost  became  partial  even  to  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defended  one  of  their  doctrines  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  a 
profcmed  respect  for  a  man's  character  and  talents, 
and  concern  for  his  interests,  might  be  changed,  in 
consequence  of  some  personal  inattention  experienced 
from  him,  into  illiberal  invective  against  him  or  his 
intellectual  perfonnances,  and  yet  the  railer,  though 
actuated  solely  by  petty  revenge,  account  himself  the 
model  of  equity  and  candour  all  the  while.  It  might 
be  seen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could  elevate 
miserable  prejudices  into  revered  wisdom,  while  poor 
old  Experience  was  mocked  with  thanks  for  her  in- 
tiniction  ;  and  how  the  vicinity  or  society  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  they  are  termed,  great,  could  perha{)e  melt  a 
foal  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  stem  consistence  of  early 
Borne,  into  the  gentlest  wax  on  which  Corruption 
could  wish  to  imprint  the  venerable  creed — '  The  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'  with  the  pious  infe- 
rence that  justice  was  outraged  when  virtuous  Tarquin 
WM  expelled.  I  am  supposing  the  observer  to  perceive 
all  these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason  ;  for  it 
were  probably  abturd  to  expect  that  any  mind  should 
itMlf  be  able  in  ito  review  to  detect  all  iU  own  obli- 


qtiitieM,  after  having  l>cen  so  long  beguiled,  like  the 
nisriiters  in  a  story  which  I  remember  to  have  read, 
who  fi)llo»Te<i  the  direction  of  their  compass,  infallibly 
right  a.-4  they  thought,  till  they  arrived  at  an  enemy's 
port,  where  they  were  seized  and  doomed  to  slavery. 
It  happened  that  the  wicked  captain,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  ship,  had  concealed  a  large  loadstone  at  a 
little  distance  on  one  side  of  the  needle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one  stage  of  life 
I  suppose  all  rt>flecting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
contempt,  though  it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling 
winh  that  some  of  its  enthusiasm  of  feeling  could  be 
recovered — I  mean  the  period  between  proper  child- 
hood and  maturity.  They  will  allow  that  their  reason 
wa<)  then  feeble,  and  they  are  prompted  to  exclaim, 
What  f<K)ls  we  have  been — while  they  recollect  how 
sincerely  they  entertaineil  and  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  speculations  on  the  interests  of  life  and  the 
questions  of  truth  ;  how  regretfully  astonished  they 
were  to  find  the  mature  sense  of  some  of  those  around 
them  so  completely  wrong ;  yet  in  other  instances,  what 
veneration  they  felt  for  authorities  for  which  they 
have  since  lost  all  their  respect ;  what  a  fantastic  im- 
portance they  attached  to  some  most  trivial  things ; 
what  complaints  against  their  fate  were  uttered  on 
account  of^  disappointments  which  they  have  since  re- 
collected with  gaiety  or  self- congratulation ;  what 
happiness  of  Elysium  they  expected  from  sources 
which  would  soon  have  failed  to  impart  even  common 
satisfaction  ;  and  how  certain  they  were  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty 
years — a  record  which  he  had  written  of  himself 
when  he  was  young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many 
passages  of  the  language  which  he  smcerely  uttered, 
would  he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost 
every  other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire!  He 
would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity,  under 
the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the  ^oung  man  thus 
introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance  of 
character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impos- 
sible. At  every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat— Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feelings,  I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understand- 
ing. Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a 
man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from 
one  another,  that  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual 
that  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one  of 
these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
several  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  the  successive  states  of  one 
man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  mont  heterogeneous 
party,  would  oppose  and  probablpr  despise  one  another, 
and  soon  af^r  separate,  not  canng  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  at 
great  as  in  person,  there  would  in  both  respects  be  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  the  extremes  at  least, 
between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and  the  sa^  of  seventy. 
The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might  contem- 
plate if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the 
bloom  of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror 
in  which  he  looks  at  his  present  countenance ;  and  the 
other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuina 
and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  penon,  in  earlj 
life  to  preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man.  if 
he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the 
young  one  1  If  it  be  not  drawn  near  the  time,  it  can 
neyer  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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DB  ADAM  CLAMUB. 

Another  distinguished  dissenter  was  Db  Adah 
Clarke  (1760- 1832),  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
author  of  a  Commentary  am  the  BiUe,  and  editor  of  a 
collection  of  state  papers  supplementary  to  Rjmer's 
Fcsdera.  Dr  Clarke  was  a  native  of  Moybeg,  a  Til- 
lage in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  his  &ther  was  a 
■choolmaster.  He  was  educated  at  Eangswood 
■chool,  an  establishment  of  Wesley's  projecting  for 
the  instruction  of  itinerant  preachers.  In  due  time 
he  himself  became* a  preacher ;  and  so  indefatigable 
was  he  in  propagating  Uie  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion,  that  he  twice  visited  Shetland,  and  es- 
tablished there  a  Methodist  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  his  Tarious  journeys  and  active  duties,  Dr  Clarke 
continued  those  researches  which  do  honour  to  his 
name.  He  feJl  a  victim  to  the  cholera  when  Uiat 
fatal  pestilence  visited  our  shores. 

BEY.  ABCHIBALD  AUflOK. 

The  Bet.  Abchibau>  Aubon  (1757-1838)  was 
•enior  minister  of  St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh. 
After  a  careful  education  at  Glasgow  university 
and  Baliol  college,  Oxford  (where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.C.L.  in  1784),  Mr  Alison  entered  into 
■acred  orders,  and  was  presented  to  different  livings 
by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
Dr  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Having,  in  1784, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alison  looked  forward  to  a  residence  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wishes.  In 
1790  he  published  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  Nature 
tmd  Principles  of  Taste,  and  in  1814  two  volumes  of 
•ermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  gentle  persuasive  in- 
culcation of  Christian  duty.  On  points  of  doctrine 
and  controversy  the  author  is  whoUy  silent:  his 
writings,  as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  were  dc- 
■igned  for  those  who  '  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
dT  the  beauty  and  the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe 
around  them,  and  who  are  only  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  negligent  of 
the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive 
monitor  to  awake  the  dormant  capacities  of  their 
nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  reel  the  delights 
which  providence  has  attached  to  their  exercise.'  A 
■election  from  the  sermons  of  Mr  Alison,  consisting 
of  those  on  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small 
Tolome. 

{From  the  Sermon  on  AvtwnnJ] 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  d&v — an  hour  when 
the  sun  retires  and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature 
assumes  the  appearances  of  soberness  and  silence.  It 
is  an  hour  from  which  everywhere  the  thoughtless  fly, 
•8  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of 
gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in 
every  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it 
■entiments  and  affections  more  valuable  than  all  the 
■plendours  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of 
thought  or  passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought 
forth.  We  follow  with  our  eye  the  descending  sun 
^we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour  and  of 
toil;  and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us, 
we  feel  a  kindred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls, 
and  to  calm  them  from  the  agitations  of  society. 
From  this  first  impression  there  is  a  second  which 
naturally  follows  it:  in  the  day  we  are  living  with 
men,  in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature; 


we  see  the  world  withdrawn  from  us,  the  shades  «f 
night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour  fitted^  as  it  woold 
seem,  by  Him  who  made  as  to  still,  but  with  gcntie 
liand,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  pacrioa,  and  ibm 
ardour  of  every  impure  desire ;  and,  while  it  veils  tar 
a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  awaken  io  oar 
hearts  those  legitimate  affections  which  the  heat  ef 
the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a  fasther 
scene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  worid  withdsmwv 
from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  daiken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  fiTmsmmt 
come  forward  to  our  view.  In  the  moments  when 
earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  our  eyes  the 
radiance  of  a  sublimer  being ;  our  hearts  follow  ths 
successive  splendours  of  the  scene;  and  while  wm 
forget  for  a  time  the  obscurity  of  earthly  conoenM, 
we  feel  that  there  are  'yet  greater  things  than  these.' 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  *  eventide'  in  tibe 
year — a  season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  son  with- 
draws his  propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  ami 
the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
Into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  seasosi  ef 
melancholy  ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is 
the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  vn> 
doubtedly  the  season  of  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and 
so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doin^  ef 
God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  findy 
touched  but  to  fine  issues. 

When  we  ^  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of 
the  year,  a  dtflSsrent  voice  ^proaches  us.  We  regard, 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  adranees 
of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  oi  the  year 
was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  Ute, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascen- 
dant. He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert 
no  more  '  blossoms  like  the  rose  f  the  song  of  joy  is 
no  more  heard  among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bea^ke  the 
magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may  be  ti»e  pas- 
sions which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the 
lodge  *of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,'  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own 
fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  con- 
dition. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  oar 
summer,  will  also  frtde  into  decay ;  and  the  polie  that 
now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire^ 
will  gradually  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 
We  nse  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  '  disquieted  oursdvea  in  vain.* 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  tiiat  now  bless. 
or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  lift  will  pass — 
the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent  in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  *will 
cease  from  troubling,'  and  the  wear^,  wherever  mdfhr^ 
ing,  '  will  be  at  rest'  Under  an  impmaion  so  pro- 
found we  feel  our  own  hearts  better.  The  cares, 
the  animosities,  the  hatreds  whidi  soetetv  may  have 
engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  Httlcneas 
of  our  own  passions — we  look  forward  to  that  kindred 
evening  which  time  must  brii 
the  graves  of  those  we  hat 

Every  unkind  passion  falls 

around  us ;  and  we  return  si  Awly  to  our  homes,  and 
to  the  sodety  whidi  surrouncfj  ns,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them^ 

If  there  were  no  other 
appearances  of  nature  upon  Jonr  minds,  thcgr  would 
still  be  valuable— they  woulA  teadi  us  humiUty,  and 
with  it  they  would  teach  us  cfbaB^- 


to  all — ^we  anticipate 
as  of  those  we  love. 
Ith  the  leaves  that  fall 


ENGUSH  UTEltATUllE. 


lMiiiiEwTnoasoN(]7;9-lS3l>,  an  (ctiTeand 
iniatei  of  the  Smitiih  church,  wai  author  of 
I  HrmoiiJ  and   lecture*,   and   editor  uf  the 

0  imill  influence  in  Scotland  on  eccktiutical 
ina.  Dr  ThiKiiHH)  wu  ntccenivtl)-  ininiiler 
lollon,  in  the  preahytery  uf  Kelto,  of  the  Eaat 
L,  Perth,  and  uf  St  George'i  Church,  Kiiin- 

In  th«  annual  meelinKi  of  the  general 
ilj  he  diiplayeil  ffreat  ardour  and  eloquence  a* 
ler,  and  wai  the  recognized  leader  uf  one  of 
urch  partiei.  lie  waged  a  long  and  keen 
e  with  th«  Britiah  and  Foreign  Uihle  Society 
cnlnting  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
he  Bilile.  and  liii  ipeechei  on  thii  subject. 

1  einggeratcil  in  tune  and  manner,  produced  a 
ul  effect  There  was,  in  truth,  alwayi  more 
lebaterthnn  the  divine  in  hia  public  addrcMcai 
;  wig  an  unmercirul  opponent  in  controTeray. 
the  quntiim  of  the  abolition  of  colonial  ala- 
'aa  agibited  in  Scotland,  he  took  hi*  atimd  on 
pedii-ncy  of  imnicdiate  abolition,  and  by  hia 
appearances  on  this  aubject,  and  the  energy 
eloquence,  cnrried  the  fitlinga  of  hi)  countrv- 
ompietvly  along  with  him.  The  life  of  tliis 
,  impetuoua,  and  indepcndent-roin<led  man  waa 
It  auddcniy  and  awfully  tu  a  cIok.  In  tlic 
of  health  and  Tigour  he  fell  down  dead  at  the 
old  of  hia  own  door.  The  acnnona  of  I>r 
ton  Bcircvly  aiipport  hia  high  reputation  aa 
1  leader  anil  debater.  They  are  weighty  an 
t,  but  without  palhua  or  elegance  of  atj'le. 


umt ;  eleven.  Stmuma  tm  Public  Occiuiufrj;  tweWo, 
rructi  and  Eitagi ;  thirteen,  IntrodiKtory  Euayi, 
riginally  prefixed  to  editiona  of  Stlect  Chriatiaa 
luthormi  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  liiteen,  CArultaa 
nd  Ecommu!  Polity  of  a  Natam,  mart  tipeciallf 
7iA  reffTttux  lo  it»  Latgt  Tamu ;  •eToiteen,  Oa 
'Jhurch  and  Colltge  EndoiBmBilt ;  eighteen,  0» 
Church  Ezlruicn;  nineteen  and  twenty.  Politick 
twenty-one,  Tht  S^ffidauy  of  a  Parochial 
ithoHt  a  Poor-Ratt;  twenty-two,  three, 
four,  and  fire,  Lecttint  on  the  Ronam.  In  all  Dl 
Chalmera'a  works  there  ia  great  energy  and  ear- 
neatneta,  accompsnied  with  a  rast  xariety  of  illoa- 
knuwledge  ia  extenaive,  including 
llian  lileiatutv,  the  learning  of  the 
■  a  fcrnl- 
n,  and  daily 

life  of  the  Scnttith  poor  and  middle  daaaea.  Tha 
iirduuT  with  which  he  pursues  any  farourite  topic, 
prvavnting  it  to  tlic  reader  or  hearer  in  CTery  poi' 
aible  point  of  view,  and  investing  it  with  the  channa 
'a  rich  poetical  imaginatiuu.  ii  a  peculiar  featora 
his  intellectual  charsutcr.  and  one  well  calculated 
arreat  atlL-ntion.*    It  gives  peculiar  effect  to  hU 


'  mostdiatlnguished  and  able  of  living  Scottish 
s  Is  TaoMAS  Chalmers  D.  1).  and  LL.  U..  une 
first  Freshytcrinn  ministers  who  obtained  an 
uy  degree  from  the  university  of  Cambridge, 


Dr  Tbonu  Cbalbcta 

-ne  of  the  few  Scotsmen  who  have  been  elected 
Teapondiug  member  of  the  Eluval  InsI  ' 
M.     The  collected  works  of  Dr  Chali 
;y-flve  duudecinio  volumes.    Of  these  the  two 
m  devoted  to  Natural  ThecUi^;  tlitee  and  four 
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pulpit  miniftratlons ;  for  by  conoentrattnghts  atten- 
tion on  one  or  two  point*  at  a  time,  and  pressing 
these  home  wUb  almost  unexampled  seal  and  ani- 
mation, a  distinct  and  yirid  impression  is  conTeyed 
to  the  mind,  unbroken  by  any  extraneous  or  dis- 
cursive matter.  His  pictures  have  little  or  no  back- 
ground— the  principal  figure  or  conception  fills  the 
canvass.  The  style  of  Or  Chalmers  is  far  from  being 
correct  or  elegant — ^it  is  often  turgid,  loose,  and  de- 
clamatory, vehement  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  and  disfigured  by  a  i)eculiar  and  by  no  means 
graceAil  phraseology.  These  blemishes  are,  however, 
more  than  redeemed  by  his  piety  and  eloquence,  the 
originality  of  many  of  his  views,  and  the  astonishing 
force  and  ardour  of  his  mind.  His  *  Astronomical 
Discourses'  contain  passages  of  great  sublimity  and 
beauty,  and  even  the  most  humble  and  prosaic  sub- 
ject, treated  by  him,  becomes  attractive  and  poetical. 
His  triumphs  are  those  of  genius,  aided  by  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
he  inculcates. 

Dr  Chalmers  is  a  native  of  Anstruther,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  A  fhgitive  memoir  states  that  he 
was  bom  about  the  year  1760,  that  he  studied  at  St 
Andrews,  and  was  soon  *  a  mathematician,  a  natural 
philosopher,  and,  though  there  was  no  regular  pro- 
fiMsor  of  that  science  at  St  Andrews,  a  chemist.' 
After  his  admission  to  holy  orders,  he  officiated  for 
sometime  as  assistant  to  the  minister  of  Wilton, 
near  Hawick.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  church 
of  Kilmany,  in  his  native  county,  and  here  the  acti- 
vity of  his  mind  was  strikingly  displayed.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  parochial  labours,  he  *  lectured  in  the 
different  towns  on  chemistry  and  other  subjects ;  he 
became  an  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps ;  and  he  wrote 
ft  book  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  besides 
pamphlets  on  some  of  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and 
when  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  was  projected, 
he  was  invited  to  be  a  contributor,  and  engaged  to 
furnish  the  article  **  Christianity,"  which  he  after- 
wards completed  with  so  much  ability.**  At  Kil- 
many Br  Chalmers  seems  to  have  received  more 
serious  and  solemn  impressions  as  to  his  clerical 
duties,  for  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  included  in  his  tracts,  there  is  the  following 
lemarkable  passage : — 

ilneficaey  of  mere  Moral  Preachi$tg,'] 

And  here  I  cannot  but  record  the  effect  of  an  actual 
though  undesigned  experiment  which  I  proHecuted  for 
upwMds  of  twelve  years  amongst  you.  For  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness 
of  dishonesty,  on  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on  the 
despicable  arts  of  calumny — in  a  word,  upon  all  those 
deformities  of  character  which  awaken  the  natural 
indignation  of  the  human  heart  against  the  pests  and 
the  disturbers  of  human  society.  Now,  could  I,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  warm  expostulations,  have  got  the 
thief  to  give  up  his  stealing,  and  the  evil  speaker 
his  oensoriousness,  and  the  Uar  his  deriations  from 
truth,  I  should  have  felt  all  the  repose  of  one  who 
had  gotten  his  ultimate  object.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  yet  every 
foul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in  full  alienation 
from  Ood ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  established  in 
the  bosom  of  one  who  stole  such  a  principle  of  abhor- 
rence at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to-  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have 
retained  a  heart  as  completely  unturned  to  Ood,  and 
M  totally  unpossessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  Him, 

€fbalmtn  beouM  the  rage  In  Scotland  among  the  yoimg 
pnaohen,  Irat  few  could  do  more  than  copy  his  defectBi 
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as  before.  In  a  word,  though  I  might  have  made  laim 
a  more  upright  and  honourable  man,  I  might  lxa>Ye 
left  him  as  destitute  of  the  essence  of  religious  pa-in- 
ciple  as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fiu;t  is,  that  durizi^ 
the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  I  made  no  atteixipt 
against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to  Ood,  wlaile 
I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this  enmity  xs 
diesolved,  even  by  the  free  cffer  on  the  one  hand,  Axsd 
the  belicTing  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  go^el 
salvation;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood 
sinner,  who  by  nature  stands  afar  off,  is  brought 
to  the  heavenly  Lawgiver  whom  he  has  offended, 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a 
as  stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  his 
and  his  offices,  even  at  this  time  I  certunly  did  _ 
the  reformations  of  honour,  and  truth,  and  int^ritjr 
among  my  people;  but  I  never  once  heard  of  aajr 
such'reformations  having  been  effected  amongst  thenx. 
If  there  was  anything  at  all  brought  about  in  this 
way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  got  any  aocoont  of.  I 
am  not  eensible  that  all  the  vehemence  with  whidi  T 
urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  social  life  had 
the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my 
parishioners.  And  it  was  not  till  I  got  impressed  hj 
the  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  in  all  its  desires  and 
affections  from  Ood ;  it  was  not  till  recondliatioiB  to 
him  became  the  distinct  and  the  prominent  object  of 
my  ministerial  exertions ;  it  was  not  till  I  took  the 
Scriptural  way  of  laying  the  method  of  icconciliaiioa 
before  them ;  it  was  not  till  the  firee  ofler  of  foigive* 
nees  through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their 
acceptance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  ike 
channel  of  Christ's  mediatoruiip  to  all  who  ask  him, 
was  set  before  them  as  the  unceajiing  ol^ect  of  tketr 
dependence  and  their  prayers;  it  was  not,  in  o&a 
word,  till  the  contemplations  of  my  people  were  tamed 
to  these  great  and  essential  elements  in  the  businea 
of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interest  with  Ood  and  tke 
conoems  of  its  etemitv,  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of 
those  subordinate  reformations  which  I  aforetime 
made  the  earnest  and  the  sealous,  but,  I  am  afraid^ 
at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  object  of  my  eariicr 
ministrations.  Ye  servants,  whose  scrupulous  fidelity 
has  now  attracted  the  notice  and  drawn  forth  in  my  t 
hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  your  ma8tei% 
what  mischief  you  would  have  done  had  your  aeal 
for  doctrines  and  sacraments  been  accompanied  by 
the  sloth  and  the  remissness,  and  what,  in  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  moral  relaxation,  is  counted  the  allow- 
able purloining  of  your  earlier  days !  But  a  sense  of 
your  neavenly  Master's  eye  has  brought  another  is- 
fluenoe  to  bear  upon  you ;  and  while  you  are  that 
striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Ood  your  Saviour  in 
all  things,  you  may,  poor  as  you  are,  reclaim  the 
great  ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment  of  tha 
faith.  Yon  have  at^east  taught  me  that  to  preach 
Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaching  morality 
in  all  its  branches ;  and  out  of  your  hamb&  cottages 
have  I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I  pray  Ood  I  maj 
be  enabled  to  carry  with  all  its  simplicity  into  a 
wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  its 
subduing  efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  mora  crowded 
population. 

From  Kilmany  Dr  Chalmern  removed  to  the  new 
church  of  St  John's  in  Glasg<^w,  where  his  laboort 
were  unceasing  and  meritorioiia.  Here  his  principal 
sermons  were  delivered  and  ptiblished ;  and  his  fiune 
as  a  preacher  and  author  ^as  diffiiaed  not  oofy 
over  Great  Britain,  but  throi^rhout  all  Europe  ana 
America.  In  1823  he  remov\|Bd  to  St  Andrews,  as 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  United  college; 
and  in  1828  he  was  appointew  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  £dinburg|L  This  appointment 
he  relinquished  in  1843,  on  AJs  aeoesakm  firom  the 
established  church. 
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IPictwre  of  the  Chat€— 'Cruelty  to  AnimdUJ\ 

The  sufieringB  of  the  lower  ftnimaU  majr,  when  out 
of  Bight,  be  out  of  mind.  But  more  than  thin,  these 
fufferingi  may  be  in  sight,  and  jet  out  of  raind.  This 
in  Btrikinglj  exemplified  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  raried  and  animating  bustle  that 
cruelty  which  all  along  is  present  to  the  senses  may 
not  for  one  moment  hare  been  present  to  the  thoughts. 
There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  gloiy  on 
this  faTourite  pastime  of  joyous  old  England;  when 
the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  rirtuoeos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full 
assembled  jockeyship  of  half  a  prorince,  muster  to- 
gether in  sll  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great 
emprize — and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lighted  up  with  autumnal  cleamew  from  an  unclouded 
hearen,  pours  fresh  exhilaration  into  erery  blithe  and 
choice  spirit  of  the  scene — and  every  adventurous 
heart  is  braced  and  impatient  for  the  hazards  of 
the  coming  enterprise — and  even  the  high-breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and  seem  to  fret 
in  all  the  restiveness  of  their  yet  checked  and  irri- 
tated fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
liberty — even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death 
to  some  trembling  victim  now  brought  forth  of  its 
lurking-place  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  borne  down 
upon  with  the  full  and  o]ien  cry  of  its  ruthless  pur- 
suers. Be  assured  that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and 
fervency  of  this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might 
not,  in  one  single  bosom,  be  aught  so  ficndiiih  as  a 
principle  of  nued  and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear 
which  gives  its  lightning-speed  to  the  unhappy  ani- 
mal ;  the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  progress  of 
exhaustion,  must  gather  upon  its  flight ;  its  gradually 
■inking  energies,  and,  at  length,  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  is  awaiting  it ;  that  piteous 
cry  which  the  ear  can  sometimes  distinguish  amid 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  bloodhounds  as  they 
fpring  exultingly  upon  their  prey ;  the  dread  massacre 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  toni ; — 
all  this  weight  of  suffering,  we  admit,  is  not  once 
sympathised  with ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  suffering 
itself  is  not  once  thought  of.  It  touches  not  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart ;  but  just  because  it  is  never 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
Lardy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this  occupa- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  be  reckless  of  pain,  but  this  is 
not  rejoicing  in  pain.  Theirs  is  not  the  delight  of  the 
■avage,  but  the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself  and 
its  spirit-stirring  accompaniments,  nor  bestow  one 
moment's  thought  on  the  dread  violence  of  that  in- 
fliction upon  sentient  nature  which  marks  its  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  goads  onward  this  hurrying  career ;  and 
even  he  who  in  at  the  death  is  foremost  in  the  triumph, 
although  to  him  the  death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony 
of  its  wretched  sufferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind.   *    * 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual 
distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  question  is.  Can 
any  method  be  devised  for  its  alleviation  t  On  this 
subject  that  Scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realised, 
'  The  whole  inferior  creation  groaning  and  travailling 
together  in  pain,'  because  of  him.  It  signifies  not  to 
the  substantive  amount  of  the  suflTering  whether  this 
be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  per- 
mitted through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-de- 
vourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that 
for  his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for 
his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement.  Nature 
must  be  ransacked  throughout  all  her  elements. 
Rather  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 


ill-fated  creatures;  and  whether  for  the  indulgenot 
of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric  splendour,  can 
stalk  paramount  over  the  suflbrings  of  that  prostrate 
creation  which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  constituted 
the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out  so  many  blissful 
and  benignant  aspects ;  and  whether  we  look  to  itp 
peaceful  lakes,  or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  iti 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smilet 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where  animals  disport  them- 
selves in  all  the  exuberance  of  gaiety — this  surely 
were  a  more  befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remorselesi 
tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world  wherein 
we  dwell.  It  still  bears  much  upon  its  materialism  of 
the  impress  of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of 
Pandemonium  has  gone  over  its  living  generations ; 
and  so  '  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  is  now 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  man's  hands 
are  they  delivered :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  ii 
meat  for  him;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there 
have  been  given  to  him  all  things.'  Such  is  the  extent 
of  his  jurUdiction,  and  with  most  full  and  wanton 
license  has  he  revelled  amonp;  its  privileges.  The 
whole  earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of  hii 
cruelties ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient 
Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear  the  bleat  of  ont 
wide  and  universal  suflTering — a  dreadful  homage  to 
the  power  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt'  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata  without  sensation, 
and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the 
natuntl  signs  and  expressions  of  it.  Nature  hath  not 
practised  this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  very  indications  of  suffering  that  we  do. 
Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  un* 
equivocal  physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  tne  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  afler  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the 
bum,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep  incision,  or  tlM 
fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal  or  superior  strength, 
just  afl^ects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations  in  varioot 
parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken,  and  thej 
grow  feeble  with  age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  posscHS  the  same  feelings ;  and,  what  ex- 
poses them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species. 
The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes  the  wildemeH  ■ 
to  wring  aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongi ;' 
or  the  oird  whose  little  household  has  been  stolen, 
fills  and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of  deepest 
pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to  the  general  and 
unlearned  eye  :  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
the  recesses  of  their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  oneration  they  just  shrink  and  are  con- 
vulsed as  any  living  subject  of  our  own  species — thera- 
stands  forth  to  view  the  same  sentient'  amiptfa*a%^ 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductOTS  for  the  trans- 
mission of  feeling  to  cveir  minutest  pore  upon  the  wax*- 
face.  Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmiiinted  pain— the  > 
agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the  Mleviation  of  the 
hopes  and  the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
When  they  lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellow- 
ship is  with  suffering ;  for  in  the  prison-house  of  th^ 
beset  and  bounded  faculties  there  can  no  relief  be 
afforded  by  communion  with  other  interests  or  other 
things.  The  attention  does  not  lighten  their  distress 
as  it  does  that  of  man,  by  canying  off"  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  pressure  which  might  else 
be  overwhelming.    There  is  but  room  in  their  myst^- 
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rioiM  economv  for  one  inmate,  and  tliat  is,  the  abfoib- 
ing  sense  of  their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment  whereon  the  wounded 
animal  lingers  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored 
depth  and  intensity  of  suffering  which  the  poor  dumb 
animal  itself  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can 
offer  no  remonstrance  —  an  untold  and  unknown 
ainount  of  wretchedness  of  which  no  articulate  voice 
gives  utterance.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  its 
silence  ;  and  the  very  shroud  which  disguises  it  onlj 
■erres  to  aggravate  its  honois. 

[IntiffHifiecMee  ofthit  SarlhJ] 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  ^on 
iky  were  to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible 
gloiT  which  ue  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  Inscribed 
on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — an  event  so  awful 
to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so 
many  suns  would  oe  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied 
scenes  of  life  and  population  would  rush  into  forget- 
fiilness — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the  Almighty's 
workmanship  1  a  mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  Ood  one  en- 
tire scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  Though  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  disappear,  there  are 
other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  suns 
shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them 
VB  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to 
say  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and 
unknown  regions  t  that  they  are  occupied  with  people  t 
that  tiie  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  flou- 
rish there !  that  the  praises  of  Ood  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  t  that  there  piety  hits  its 
temples  and  its  offerings  t  and  the  richness  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelli- 
gent worshippers  t 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it ! 
T^  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its 
splmdour  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet, 
as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest 
would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.    The  leaf 

auivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies  at 
^e  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of 
water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time 
the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems 
with,  is  extinguished ;  and  an  occurrence  so  insigni- 
ficant in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
servation, carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as 
the  destruction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which 
performs  its  little  round  amonc  the  suns  and  the  sys- 
tems that  astronomy  has  unfolded — we  may  feel  the 
same  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ 
from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us. 
But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within 
may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency 
of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — ^may  explode 
it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  tliat  is  around 
ua;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither 
and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its 
orbit,  and  realise  all  the  terrors  which  superstition 
has  conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  pre- 
cision the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astro- 
nomer must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  j 


and  probability.  It  may  huny  our  globe  towards  the 
sun,  or  drag  it  to  the  outer  r^ons  of  the  planetary 
system,  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the 
effect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explain- 
ing it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and 
bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  con- 
tinents. 

These  are  changes  which  ma^  h^pen  in  a  ungle 
instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in 
the  present  system  of  things  provides  us  with  any 
security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
they  would  unpeopM  it,  and  we,  who  tread  its  surface 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almightv,  would  spread  solitude,  and 
silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us, 
and  bring  with. such  emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom 
the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  Ood 
who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over 
all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and  though  at  this 
moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of 
creation,  we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his  provi- 
dence as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mj^ 
terious  agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  ovo' 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  motion  t«  every  particle  of  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  Aimal; 
that  though  his  mind  takes  into  his  oomprehenrive 
grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  gives 
birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ; 
and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither 
describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  Ood  who  sits  in  the 
highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  fir- 
mament, is  at  my  right  hand  to  give  me  every  hreath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  whldi  I  enjoy. 


TRAYBLLBRa 

Becent  years  have  witnessed  an  immenje  influx 
of  books  of  travels  and  voyages — journals  and  iiar> 
ratives  of  personal  adventure — the  result  of  that 
spirit  of  scientific  discovery,  religious  zeal,  and  en- 
lightened curiosity,  which  characterise  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  physical  geography  larj^  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  The  extension  A  commeroe 
and  improvement  of  navigation  have  greatly  facili- 
tated foreign  travelling;  steamboats  now  traverse 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean;  and  the 
orerland  route  to  India  has  introduced  us  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  witii  the  countries,  so  fertile 
in  interesting  and  romantic  associations,  which  fie 
between  India  and  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  populous  regions  in  the  interior  6f 
Africa — still  guarded  by  barbarous  jealousy  and 
bigotry — almost  every  comer  of  the  earth  has  been 
penetrated  by  British  enterprise;  and  those  coun- 
tries endeared  to  us  fWmi  the  associations  of  Holy 
Writ«  the  gorgeous  and  fascinating  fictions  of  Eastern 
fable,  or  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  ^e  classic  j^i- 
losophers  and  poets,  have  been  rendoied  fiunlliar  to 
every  class  of  British  society.  Even  war  has  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign 
nations.  The  French  invadon  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  antiquitios— for  Napdeon  carried 
savoiu  in  his  train — and  our  most  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  India  has  been  derived  from  officers 
engaged  in  hostile  missions  and  journeys  caused  bv 
war.  The  embassies  of  Macartney  and  Amherst  to 
China  (the  first  of  which  wss  highly  satisfactory) 
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such  a  journej  at  his  own  ezpenie — ^were  oTerlooked 
in  this  petty  war  of  the  wiU.  Bruce  felt*  their  at- 
tacks  keenly ;  bat  he  was  a  prond-spirited  man,  and 
did  not  deign  to  reply  to  pasquinades  impeaching 
his  veracity.  He  sunrired  his  publication  only  four 
years.  The  foot,  which  had  trodden  without  failing 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  slipped  one  evening  in  his  own 
staircBse,  while  handing  a  lady  to  her  carriage,  and  he 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injury  then  received,  April 
16, 1794.  A  second  edition  of  the  Travels,  edited  by 
Dr  Alexander  Murray  (an  excellent  Oriental  scholar), 
was  published  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1813.  The  style 
of  Bruce  is  prolix  and  inelegant,  though  occasion- 
aUv  energetic.  He  seized  upon  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  coloured  them  highly.  The  general 
accuracy  of  his  work  has  been  confirmed  from  diffe- 
rent quarters.  Ma  Henrt  Salt,  the  next  Euro- 
pean traveller  in  Abyssinia,  twice  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country— in  1805  and  1810— but 
without  reaching  so  far  as  Bruce.  This  gentleman 
confirms  the  historical  parts  of  Bruce*s  narrative ; 
and  Mb  Nathaniel  Fearce  (who  resided  many 
years  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  engaged  by  Salt) 
verifies  one  of  Bruce*s  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments—the practice  of  the  Abyssinians  of  eating 
raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living  cow  I  This  was  long 
ridiculed  and  disbelieved,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
much  more  barbarous  than  the  custom  of  the  poor 
Highlanders  in  Scotland  of  bleeding  their  cattle  in 
winter  for  food.  Pearce  witnessed  the  operation: 
a  cow  was  thrown  down,  and  two  pieces  of  flesh, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  cut  from  the  buttock,  after 
which  the  wounds  were  sewed  up,  and  plastered 
over  with  cow-dung.  Dr  Clarke  and  other  tra- 
vellers have  borne  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Bruce's  drawings  and  maps.  The  only  disingenu- 
ousness  charged  against  our  traveller  is  his  alleged 
concealment  of  the  fact,  that  the  Nile,  whose  sources 
have  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of  curiosity,  was  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  flowing  from  the 
west,  and  not  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River, 
which  descends  from  Abysainia,  and  which  he  ex- 
plored. It  seems  also  clear  that  Paez,  the  Portu- 
guese traveller,  had  long  previously  visited  the 
touxce  of  the  Babr-el- Azrek. 

MUMGO  PAAS,  &C. 

Next  in  interest  and  noveltv  to  the  travels  of  Bruce 
are  those  of  Mumgo  Park  in  Central  Africa.  Mr 
Park  was  bom  at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk,  on  the 
10th  of  September  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
performed  a  voyage  to  Bencoolen  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  The  Afri- 
can Association,  founded  in  1778  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had 
sent  out  several  travellers — John  Ledyard,  Lucas, 
and  Major  Houghton — ^all  of  whom  had  died.  Park, 
however,  undeterred  by  these  examples,  embraced 
the  society's  offer,  and  set  sail  in  May  1795.  On 
the  21st  of  June  following  he  arrived  at  Jillifree,  on 
the  htaOa  of  the  Gambia.  He  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  saw  the 
great  ol^ject  of  his  mission,  the  river  Niger  flowing 
towards  the  east  The  sufferings  of  Park  during 
his  journey,  the  various  incidents  he  encountered, 
his  captivity  among  the  Moors,  and  his  description 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  trade,  and  cus- 
toms, constitute  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  interest 
The  traveler  returned  to  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1797,  when  all  hope  of  him 
had  been  abandoned,  and  in  1799  he  published  his 
travels.  The  style  is  simple  and  manly,  and  replete 
with  a  fine  moral  feeling.  One  of  his  adventures 
(which  had  the  hoDovr  of  being  turned  into  verse  I 


by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire)  is  thus  related 
The  traveller  had  reached  the  town  of  Segcs  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  and  wished  to  cross  the  ri?er 
towards  the  residence  of  the  king  :— 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river,  daring  whidi 
time  the  people  who  had  aoasad  carried  informa- 
tion to  Mansong,  the  kins,  thai  a  white  man  was 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him. 
He  immediately  sent  orer  one  of  his  chief  men,  who 
infonued  me  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  hiM  coontiy ; 
and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  vitk* 
out  the  king's  pezmiMion.  He  therefore  advised  me 
to  lodge  at  a  distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  Ua 
the  night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  he  would 

?'ve  me  further  instructions  how  to  oondact  myseUL 
his  was  very  discouraging.  However,  ae  there  ess 
no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  when  I  found,  to 
my  ^reat  mortification,  that  no  pcnon  would  admit 
me  mto  his  house.  I  was  regarded  with  astoniah- 
ment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without 
victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  threat- 
ened to  be  very  uncomfortable — ^for  the  erind  rose,  and 
there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  nin — and  the 
wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necetsity  of 
climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  amongst  the  brandiea 
About  sunset,  however,  as  1  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  hotas 
loose  wat  he  might  graie  at  liberty,  a  woman,  re- 
turning from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stopped  to  ob- 
serve me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and 
dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly 
explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  sad 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into 
her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  wtmld 
procure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went 
out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine 
fish,  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon 
some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of 
hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger 
in  distreffi,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the 
mat,  and  telling  me  1  might  sleep  th<»e  without  ap- 
prehension) cafled  to  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fised 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton, 
in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great 
part  of  the  night  They  lightened  their  labour  by 
songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  di<»us. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
rally translated,  were  these: — ^The  winds  roaied, 
and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his  com. 
Cfionu. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man — no  mother  has 
he,'  &c.  &c  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to 
the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situati<m  the  circum- 
stance was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was 
oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and  sleep 
fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass 
buttons  which  remain^  on  my  wustcoat — the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her. 

His  fortitude  under  sufibring,  and  the  natural  piety 
of  his  mind,  are  beautifVilly  illttstrated  by  an  inci- 
dent related  after  he  had  been  robbed  and  stripi  cl 
most  of  his  clothes  at  a  village  near  Kooma : — 

After  the  robbeis  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  iiflM 
looking  around   me  with   amassment   and 
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with  apparent  unoonoein.  When  the  artificial  horison 
ma  arranged,  the  mtltan  and  all  his  attendants  had 
a  peep  at  the  sun,  and  mj  breach  of  etiquette  seemed 
entirely  forgotten.' 

Sockatoo  formed  the  atmoet  limit  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  vas  published  in  1626,  under  the  title  of 
Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa^  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  hy 
Major  Denham,  Captain  Ctapperton,  and  the  late  J)r 
Oudney,  CUpperton  resumed  his  travels  in  1825, 
and  completed  a  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Pearce,  a  naval  surgeon,  a  draughtsman,  and 
Richard  Lander,  a  young  man  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as  a  confidential  servant  Thev 
landed  at  Badagry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  but  death 
soon  cut  off  all  but  Clapperton  and  Lander.  They 
pursued  their  course,  and  visited  Boussa,  the  scene 
of  Mungo  Park's  death.  They  proceeded  to  Socka- 
too after  an  interesting  journey,  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  permission  from  the  sultan  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bornou.  In  this  Clapperton  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  being  seized  with  dysentery,  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  13th  of  April 
1827.  Lander  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in  1830 
he  published  an  account  of  Captain  Clapperton's 
last  expedition.  The  unfortunate  traveller  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  his  39th  year. 

Clapperton  made  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa.  *  The  limit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon's  journey  southward  across  the  desert 
was  in  latitude  24  degrees,  while  Major  Denham,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mandara,  reached  latitude  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes,  thus  adding  14}  degrees,  or  900 
miles,  to  the  extent  explored  by  Europeans.  Home- 
mann,  it  is  true,  had  previouslv  crossed  the  desert, 
and  had  proceeded  as  fur  southwards  as  Nyffe,  in 
latitude  10^  degrees ;  but  no  account  was  ever 
received  of  his  journey.  Park  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion reached  Silla,  in  longitude  1  degree  34  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia.  Denham  and  Clapperton,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tshad  in  longitude 
17  degrees,  to  Sockatoo  in  longitude  5}  degrees, 
explored  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  east  to  west 
in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  line  of  only  400  miles  re* 
maining  unknown  between  Silla  and  Sockatoa  But 
the  second  journey  of  Captain  Clar>perton  added 
tenfold  value  to  these  discoveries.  Hu  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  the  shortest  and  most  easy  roi^  to 
the  populous  countries  of  the  interior ;  and  he  could 
boast  of  being  the  first  who  had  completed  an  itine- 
rary across  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  to 
Benin.'* 


BICHABD  LANDEB. 

The  honour  of  discovering  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Niger  was  left  to  Richaro 
Landeb.  Under  the  auspices  of  government,  Lander 
and  his  brother  left  England  in  January  1830,  and 
arrived  at  Badagry  on  the  19th  of  March.  From 
Boussa  they  sailed  down  the  Niger,  and  ultimately 
entered  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the 
branches  fh>m  the  Niger.  They  returned  from  their 
triumphant  expedition  in  June  1831,  and  published 
an  account  of  their  travels  in  three  small  volumes, 
for  which  Mr  Murray,  the  eminent  bookscUer,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  thousand  guineas  1  Richard 
Lander  was  induced  to  embark  in  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa — a  commercial  speculation  fitted  out 
by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  which  proved  an 
utter  faflure.    A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  ad- 

•  Hiiloty  of  Maritime  sad  iBlsod  IMMwmy. 


venturers  on  the  river  Niger,   and  Lander 

wounded  by  a  musket  baU.  He  arrived  at  Fernando 
Po,  but  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wound  on  the 
16th  of  February  1834,  aged  thirty-one.  A  narra- 
tive of  this  unfortunate  expedition  was  poblisfaed  in 
1837,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr  Mac^inagor  Laird  and 
Mr  Oldfield,  surviving  officers  of  the  expeditionL 

BOWDXCH,  CAMPBELL,  AMD  BUBCEKLU 

Of  Western  Africa,  interesting  aooomits  are  given 
in  the  Mission  to  Ashantee,  1819,  by  MJa  BowmcB; 
and  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Travels  of  ^fm  Camp- 
bell, a  missionary,  1828 ;  and  in  Travds  in  SomAan 
Africa^  1822,  by  Mr  Burchell.  Campbell  was  the 
first  to  penetrate  beyond  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  the  Matchapins.  He  made 
two  missions  to  Africa,  one  in  1813,  and  a  second 
in  1820,  both  being  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  founded  a  Chiiatian 
establishment  at  Lattakoo,  but  the  natives  evinced 
little  disposition  to  embrace  the  pure  faith,  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  sensual  and  superstitious  rites. 
Until  Mr  Bowdich*s  mission  to  Ashantee,  that 
powerful  kingdom  and  its  capital,  Coomaasie  (a 
city  of  100,000  souls),  although  not  nine  daysT 
journey  from  the  EngUsh  settlements  on  tlie  coast, 
were  known  only  by  name,  and  very  few  persons  in 
EngUnd  had  ever  formed  the  faintest  icfea  of  the 
barbaric  pomp  and  magnificence,  or  of  the  state, 
strength,  and  political  condition  of  the  Ashantee 
nation. 

7.  L.  BURCKHABDT— ^.  B.  BEUEOKI. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  Africiui  diaoo- 
very  are  two  eminent  travellers — ^Burckhardt  and 
BelzonL  John  Ludwio  Bubckhardt  (1785-1817) 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  visited  England, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  African  Association.  He 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  in  1809,  and  resided  two  ytaxt 
in  that  city,  personating  the  character  of  a  Moasul- 
man  doctor  of  laws,  and  acquiring  a  peiiect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  East  He 
visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Lebanon ;  stepped 
some  time  at  Cairo,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mcoos, 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert  by  tl^  route  taken  by 
Bruce.  He  returned  to  Cairo,  and  waa  preparing  to 
depart  thence  in  a  caravan  for  Fessan,  in  the  n^th 
of  Africa,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever.  His 
journals,  letters,  and  memoranda,  were  all  preserved, 
and  are  very  valuable.  He  was  an  aocorate  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  his  works  throw 
much  light  on  tlie  geography  and  moral  oonditaon 
of  the  countries  he  visited.  They  were  published  at 
intervals  from  1819  to  1830l  John  BApnar  Bbueom 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803.  He  waa  a  man  of  imfw»"«ft  stature 
and  muscular  strength,  capable  6t  enduring  the 
greatest  fatigue.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
Works  on  this  subject  had  previously  appeared-^ 
The  Egyptiaca  of  Hamilton,  1809 ;  Mr  L^h*s  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  1816;  Captain  Light's 
Travels,  1818;  and  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  by  Mr  R.  Walpole,  1817. 
Mr  Legh's  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia— the 
region  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile — had 
attracted  much  attention.  While  the  temples  of 
Egypt  are  edifices  raised  above  ground,  those  of 
Nubia  are  excavated  rocks,  ani  some  almost  of 
mountain  magnitude  have  been  hewn  Into  temples 
and  chiseled  into  sculpture.  Mr  Legh  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.  Belzoni  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  Mr  Salt  (the  Btitish  consul  at  Egypt)  id 
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exploring  the  Egjptian  pyramids  and  ancient  tonaba. 
Some  of  these  remains  of  art  were  eminently  rich 
and  splendid,  and  one  which  he  discoTered  near 
Thebes,  containing  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
Oriental  alabaster,  minutely  sculptured  with  hun- 
dreds of  figures,  he  brought  with  him  to  Britain, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1820  he 
published  A  Narrative  of  Operatiom*  and  Recent 
J}iscoceriet  within  the  Pyramida^  Templet^  ^.  in  Eaypt 
amd  NnhiOy  which  shows  how  much  may  be  done 
1^  the  labour  and  unremitting  exertions  of  one  in- 
diridnaL  Belzoni's  success  in  Eg>'pt,  his  gretX  bodily 
■trength,  and  his  adventurous  spirit,  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  discoveries  in  Africa. 
Be  tailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  intention 
of  travelling  to  Timbuctoo,  but  died  at  Benin  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  3d  of  December  1823. 
We  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  Belzoni's  nar- 
lative: — 

{The  Ruina  at  Theba,] 

On  the  22d,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ruins  of 
great  Thebes,  and  landed  at  Luxor.  Here  I  beg  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  but  very  imperfect  ideas  can 
be  formed  of  the  extensive  ruin^  of  Thebcfl,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  mo8t  skilful  and  accurate  travel- 
lers. It  ii  absolutely  inipomible  to  imagine  the  scene 
displayed,  without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
that  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  our  present  architecture,  would  ^ve  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  thene  ruins  ;  for  such  »  the  diffe- 
rence not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  oonittniction,  that  even  the  pencil  can  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  ap|>eared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict, 
were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various 
temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence. 
The  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once 
one  of  the  most  splendid  grou|Mi  of  Egyptian  grandeur. 
The  extensive  propylspon,  with  the  two  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groups  of  enor- 
mous columns;  the  vorietv  of  apartments,  and  the 
I  sanctuary  it  contains ;  the  beautiful  ornaments  which 
adorn  every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,  described 
i  by  Mr  Hamilton ;  cause  in  the  a!«tonished  traveller 
an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.  If  his  at- 
I  tcntion  be  attracted  to  the  north  side  of  Thebes  by 
the  towering  remains  that  project  a  great  height  above 
the  wood  of  palm-trees,  he  will  gradually  enter  that 
forest-like  assemblage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,  sjminxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that  will  convince 
him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  still  the  traveller  finds  him- 
i  self  among  wonders.  The  temples  of  Ooumou,  Mem- 
i  nooiuro,  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
I  great  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures 
in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  exca- 
Tated  m  the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sar- 
ocmhogi,  figures,  kc.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  will  not  fail  to  wonder 
how  a  nation  which  was  once  -so  great  as  to  erect  the^ 
stupendous  e<iificcs,  could  so  fur  fall  into  oblivion 
that  even  their  language  and  writing  are  totally  un- 
known to  us. 

[Opening  a  TVmd  at  TTiebet,] 

On  the  16th  of  October  1817,  I  set  a  number  of 
fellahs,  or  labouring  Anibs,  to  work,  and  caused  the 
•arth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  un- 
der the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a 
great  quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in  which  they 
digging.    No  one  could  imagine  that  the  ancient 


Egyptians  would  make  the  entrance  into  such  an  im- 
mense and  superb  excavation  just  under  a  torrent  of 
water ;  but  I  had  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  from  indications  I  had  pre- 
vioudy  observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepulchres. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there ;  but  I 
persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  ;  and  on  the  even- 
mg  of  the  following  day  we  perceived  the  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  been  hewn  and  cut  away.  On  the  ISth, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  task  was  resumed ;  and 
about  noon,  the  workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  or  the  ground. 
When  there  was  room  enoueh  for  me  to  creep  tnrough 
a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the 
painting  on  the  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
basso-relievo,  that  I  hod  at  length  reached  Sie  entrance 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  tomb.  I  hastilv  psused 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  23  feet  long, 
at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  another  gallery  87  feel 
3  inches  long,  where  my  progress  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  large  pit  30  feet  deep  and  14  feet  by  13 
feet  3  inches  wide.  On  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of 
me,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  2  feet  wide  and  2  feel 
6  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.  A  rope  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage  against  the  projections 
which  formed  a  kind  of  doorway,  appeared  to  have 
been  nsed  formerly  for  descending  into  the  pit ;  and 
from  the  small  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  hung 
another  which  reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  wood,  and  the  rope  fast- 
ened to  it,  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  scvcml  pieces  of  wood  placed 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  person  who 
was  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  rope  into  the  aperture. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  we  contrived  to 
make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the  pit,  when 
we  discovert  the  little  aperture  to  be  an  opening 
forced  throuch  a  wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what 
we  afterwords  found  to  be  the  entrance  into  magnifi- 
cent halls  and  corridors  beyond,  llie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians hod  closelv  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall  over, 
and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so 
that,  but  for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impoe- 
siblc  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  further  proceedmg. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  that  the  tomb  endra 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain-water  which  might  occasionally  fall 
in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the  damp  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  tomb.  We  passed  through  the 
small  aperture,  and  then  made  the  full  discoveiy 
of  the  whole  sepuldire. 

An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the  nume- 
rous galleries  and  halls  through  which  we  wandered ; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordinary  figures  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  everywhere  met  our  view, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  astonishment  we  must  have 
felt  at  every  step.  In  one  apartment  we  found  the 
carcase  of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also  scattered  in 
various  places  wooden  figures  of  mummies  covered 
with  ospnaltum  to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about  statues  of  fine  earth,  baked, 
coloured  blue,  and  strongly  varnished;  in  another 
part  were  four  wooden  figures  standing  erect,  four  feel 
high,  with  a  circular  hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to 
contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  sarcophagus  of  Oriental 
alabaster  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  the  saloon,  without  a  cover,  which 
hiul  been  removed  and  broken ;  and  the  body  that  had 
once  occupied  this  superb  coffin  had  beeji  carried 
away.  \\  e  were  not,  therefore,  the  first  who  had  pro- 
fanely entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the  dead« 
though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
since  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Peniana. 
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The  architectural  raina  and  monmnenta  on  tlie 
banka  of  the  Nile  are  atupendooa  relica  of  former 
agea.  They  reach  ^ack  to  the  period  when  Thebea 
poured  her  heroea  through  a  hundred  gatea,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  desert  abodes  of  barba- 
rians. *  From  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,*  said  Napo* 
leon  to  his  soldiers  on  the  ere  of  battle,  *  the  shades 
of  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you.'  Learning 
and  research  have  unveiled  part  of  the  mystery  ^ 
tbeae  august  memorials.  Men  like  Belzoni  have 
penetrated  into  the  vast  sepulchres,  and  unearthed 
the  huge  sculpture;  and  scholars  like  Toung  and 
ChampoUion,  by  discovering  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain their  object  and  history.  The  best  English 
books  on  Egypt  are.  The  Manners  and  CuMtonu  qjftke 
Ancient  Egyptians,  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  1837 ;  and 
An  Aecovnt  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians,  by  Edward  W.  Lane,  1836. 

DK  B.  D.  CLABKB. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  modem 
travellers  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Edward  Daniel 
Clarkk  (1769-1822),  a  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  fir^t  professor  of  mineralogy  in  that 
university.  Li  1799  Dr  Clarke  set  off  with  Mr 
Malthus,  and  some  other  college  friends,  on  a  journey 
among  the  northern  nations.  He  travelled  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  visiting  the  south  of  Kussio,  part 
of  Asia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  The  first 
volume  of  his  travels  appeared  in  1810,  and  included 
Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  The  second,  which 
became  more  populiir,  was  issued  in  1812,  and  in- 
cluded Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land;  and 
three  other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  before 
1819.  The  sixth  volume  "was  published  after  his 
death,  part  being  contributed  by  Mr  Walpole, 
author  of  travels  in  the  Levant  Dr  Clarke  received 
from  his  publishers  the  large  sum  of  £7000  for  his 
collection  of  travels.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  extensive.  As  an  honest  and  accomplished 
writer,  careful  in  his  facts,  clear  and  polished  in  his 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation,  Dr  Clarke  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
general  European  traveller. 

IJktaription  of  the  Pyramids^] 

We  were  roused  as  soon  as  the  son  dawned  by  An- 
tony, oar  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view.  We 
hastened  from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impression 
made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated.  By  reflect- 
ing the  sun's  rayn,  they  appear  as  white  as  snow,  and 
of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
prsTiously  conceiTed  in  our  imagination  bad  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly 
conrinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion, can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  produced 
in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments.  The  for- 
mality of  their  construction  is  lost  in  their  prodigious 
magnitude ;  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  di«puted, 
experience  confirms — that  in  vastness,  whatsoever  be 
its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof  of 
their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of 
terror,  which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sub- 
lime. In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  hence,  perhaps,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre- 
sent them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without 
taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satis- 
fiM^tion  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have 


been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  experienced 
was  a  result  of  their  own  aensibility.  Others  have 
acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,  exdtod  by  evexy 
wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  of  aituatioa 
— ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless ;  of  power,  idooo- 
ceivable ;  of  majesty,  supreme ;  of  solitudc,most  awful ; 
of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose. 

Upon  the  23d  of  August  1802  we  set  out  for  the 
pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us  to  approadi 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  laiger  pyramid  in  oar 
djerm.*    Messrs  Hammer  and  Hamilton  accompanied 
us.    We  arrived  at  AJi^a  at  daybreak,  and  called 
upon  some  English  omceis,  who  wished  to  Join  oar 
partv  upon  this  occasion.    From  Djixa  our  apjnoa^ 
to  the  pprramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which,  however,  was  deq> 
enough ;  and  we  arrived  without  any  obstacle  at  nine 
o*cloaL  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  up  to 
the  principal  pyramid.    Some  Bedouin   Arabs,  who 
had  assembled  to  receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were 
much  amused  by  the  esfemess  excited  In  our  whole 
party  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  Miificial  mountun.      With    what 
amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was 
presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this  stnpendaas 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  douda.     Here 
and  there  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  im- 
mense masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting 
to  show  the  way  to  the  summit.     Now  and  then  we 
thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the 
wind  in  powerful  gusts  sweeping  the  immense  nm^ 
of  stone.    Already  some  of  our  patty  had  b^un  the 
ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depik 
which  they  saw  betow.    One  of  our  military  compa- 
nions, after  having  surmounted  the  most  difncnlt  put 
of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  at 
looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  aa 
Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  descent.    The  nest 
of  us,  more  accustomed  to  the  business  of  climbing 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiration,  and  many 
an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  wray  towards 
the  summit.    The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequency 
described ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which  are  oftok 
proposed  to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally understood.    The  reader  may  imagine  himielf 
to  be  upon  a  staircase,  evety  step  of  which,  to  a  man 
of  middle  stature,  is  nearly  breast  high,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  step  is  equal  to  its  height,  conse- 
quently the  footing  is  secure ;  and  although  a  retro- 
spect in  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  consideFtble 
elevation,  vet  there  is  little  danger  of  falling.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decaved,  caution 
may  be  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  neoes- 
saiy  to  avoid  a  total  interruption ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  such  that  almost  every 
one  may  accomplish  it.    Our  progress  was  impeded  by 
other  causes.     We  carried  with  us  a  few  insttruments, 
such  as  our  boat- compass,  a  thermometer,  a  teleacope, 
&c. ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  broken  erexy  instant. 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.     Here  we 
found  a  platform  thirtv-two  feet  square,  consisting  of 
nine  lai^  stones,  each  of  which  mirht  weigh  about 
a  ton,  iuthough  they  are  much  inleriw  in   size  to 
some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
pyramid.     Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of   various 
nations,  have  here  inscribed  their  names.    Some  are 
written  in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Anibic, 
one  or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin.     We  were 
as  desirous  as  our  predecessors  to  leave  a  memorial 
of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking;  and  pre- 
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'The  Tintoge  was  in  full  glow.  Men,  women, 
clilldren,  oases,  aU  were  Tuioiislj  engaged  in  the 
work.  I  remarked  in  the  scene  a  prodigalitj  and 
negligence  which  I  nerer  saw  in  France.  The 
srapes  dropped  unheeded  from  the  panniers,  and 
hundreds  were  left  undipped  on  the  vines.  The 
vintagers  poured  on  us  as  we  passed  the  richest 
ribaldrv  of  the  Italian  language,  and  seemed  to 
claim  from  Horace's  old  vhtdemiatar  a  prescriptiye 
light  to  abuse  the  traTeUer.** 

ine  Colmum.'} 

A  colossal  taste  gave  rise  to  the  Coliseum.  Here,  in- 
deed, gigantic  dimensions  were  neceasaxy ;  for  though 
hundreds  could  enter  at  once,  and  fifty  thousand  find 
seats,  the  space  was  still  insufficient  fos  Rome,  and 
the  crowd  for  the  morning  games  began  at  midnight. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  ifpresaging  their  own  deaths, 
hurried  the  building,  and  left  several  marks  of  their 
precipitancy  behind.  In  the  upper  walls  they  hare 
inserted  stones  which  had  evidently  been  dressed  for 
a  different  purpose.  Some  of  the  arcades  are  grossly 
unequal ;  no  moulding  presenres  the  same  level  and 
form  round  the  whole  ellipse,  and  eveiy  order  is  full 
of  license.  The  Doric  has  no  tri^ypht  nor  metope*^ 
and  its  arch  is  too  low  for  its  columns ;  the  Ionic  re- 
peats the  entablature  of  the  Doric ;  the  third  order  is 
but  a  rough  cast  of  the  Corinthian,  and  its  foliage  the 
thickest  water-plants ;  the  fourth  seems  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  third  in  pilasters;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  heavy  Attic.  Happily  for  the  Coliseum, 
the  shape  necessary  to  an  amphitheatre  has  riven  it  a 
stability  of  construction  sufficient  to  resist  fires,  and 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings,  and  sieges.  Its  ellipti- 
cal form  was  the  hoop  which  bound  and  held  it  entire 
till  barbarians  rent  that  consolidating  ring;  popes 
widenfd  the  breach ;  and  time,  not  unassisted,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  dilapidation.  At  this  moment  the 
hermitage  is  threatened  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  a 

feneration  not  vory  remote  must  be  content,  I  appre- 
end,  with  the  picture  of  this  stupendous  monument. 
Of  the  interior  elevation,  two  slopes,  by  some  called 
mAiiaao,  are  already  demolished;  the  arena,  the 
podmm,  are  interred.  No  member  runs  entire  round 
the  whole  ellipse;  but  every  member  made  such  a 
circuit,  and  re-appears  so  often,  that  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  of  the  original  work  are  drawn  with 
the  precision  of  a  modem  fabric.  When  the  whole 
amphitheatre  was  entire,  a  child  might  comprehend 
its  design  in  a  moment,  and  go  direct  to  his  place 
without  straying  in  the  porticos,  for  each  arcade  bears 
its  number  engraved,  and  opposite  to  every  fourth 
arcade  was  a  staircase.  This  multiplicity  of  wide, 
straight,  and  separate  passages,  proves  the  attention 
which  the  ancients  paid  to  the  safe  discharge  of  a 
crowd ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  precept  of  Vitruvius, 
and  exposes  the  perplexity  of  some  modem  theatres. 
Every  nation  has  undergone  its  revolution  of  vices ; 
and  as  cmelty  is  not  the  present  vice  of  ours,  we  can 
all  humanely  execrate  the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
now  that  they  lie  in  ruins.  Moralists  may  tell  us 
that  the  truly  brave  are  never  crael ;  but  this  monu- 
ment says  '  No.'  Here  sat  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  coolly  to  enjoy  the  tortures  and  death  of  men 
who  had  never  offended  them.  Two  aqueducts  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  human  blood  which 
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*  The  poet  Rogers  has  sketched  the  same  Joyoos 
Italian  life— 

*  Many  a  eanaoDet 
Comes  throngh  the  l«av«a,  the  vines  in  Ugfat  fBStoans 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
▲nd  every  avenne  a  ooverwl  walk 
Hong  with  hlaok  oluateri.    Tie  enooi^  to  make 
The  tad  man  merry,  the  heoevolcat 
Melt  Into  tears,  so  general  la  the  Joy.* 


a  few  honn'  sport  shed  in  this  imperial  shamUea.  Twice 
in  one  day  came  the  senators  and  matrons  of  Rome 
to  the  butchery ;  a  virgin  always  gave  the  signal  for 
slaughter;  and  when  glutted  with  bloodshed,  those 
ladies  sat  down  in  the  wet  and  streaming  tartaa  to  a 
luxurious  supper !  Such  reflecUcms  check  our  regret 
for  its  raiiL  As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is  a 
striking  image  of  Rome  itself — decided,  vacaatg  se- 
rious, vet  grand — half-grav  and  haU^grecn — erect  on 
one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  cooseciated 
ground  in  its  bosom — inhabited  by  a  beadsman; 
visited  by  every  caste;  for  moralists,  aatiqoaxic^ 
painters,  architects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  to  medi- 
tate, to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pray. 
'  In  contemplating  antiquities,'  says  Livj,  *  tke  miiid 
itself  becomes  antique.*  It  contracts  from  such  ob- 
jects a  venerable  rust,  which  I  prefer  to  the  poUdi 
and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have  latc^  pxofimed 
this  august  ruin  with  ridicule. 

In  the  year  following  the  publicatioii  of  F6rajt]i's 
original  and  valuaUe  work,  appeared  A  CUuskd 
Tour  in  Itabf,  in  two  large  volnmes,  by  John  Chet- 
woDE  Eustace,  an  English  Catholic  priest,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.    Though 
pleasantly  written,  Eustace's  work  is  one  of  ao 
authority.    Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (who  fVimished 
the  notcM  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Lord  Byron's  GhSde 
Harold,  and  afterwards  published  a  volume  of  His- 
torical Illustrations  to  the  same  poem)  characterises 
Eustace  as  *  one  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  unsatis- 
factory writers  that  have  in  our  tiroes  attained  a 
temporary  reputation.'    Mr  Eustace  died  at  Naples 
in  1615.    Letters  from  the  North  of  Itafy^  addressed 
to  Mr  Ilallam  the  historian,  by  W.  Stewabt  Rose, 
Esq.  in  two  volumes,  1819,  are  partly  descriptive 
and  partly  critical ;  and  though  somewhat  affbcted 
in  style,  form  an  amusing  misodlany.  A  Tour  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  (/  the  Kingdom  of  Napies,  by 
the  Hon.  R.  Kepfel  Craven  (1821),  is  more  of 
an  itinerary  than  a  work  of  reflection,  but  is  plainly 
and  pleasingly  written.     7%e  Diarg  of  an  Inva&d, 
by  Henry  Mathews  (1820),  and  Borne  in  i^e  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1820),  by  Miss  Wau>ie,  are  both 
interesting  works :  the  first  is  lively  and  picturesque 
in  style,  and  was  well  received  by  the  public.    In 
1821  Ladt  Morgan  published  a  work  entitled  Italg, 
containing  pictures  of  Italian  society  and  mannera, 
drawn  with  more  vivacity  and  point  than  delicacy. 
Observations  on  Italy^  by  Mr  John  Bell  (1825),  and 
a  Description  qf  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Da  Bca- 
TON  (1828),  are  works  of  accuracy  and  research. 
Ittustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Abs,  by  W.  Brocks* 
DON  (1828-9),  unite  the  effects  d  the  artisfs  pendl 
with  the  information  of  the  observant  topographer. 
Ma  Bscktoro,  author  of  the  romance  of  '  Vathek,' 
had  in  early  life  written  Shetehes  <f  Itahf,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,    After  remaining  unpublished  for  more 
than  forty  jnears,  two  volumes  of  these  graphic  and 
picturesque  delineations  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1834.  Time  has  altered  some  of  the  objects  described 
by  the  accomplished  traveller,  but  his  work  abounds 
in  passages  of  permanent  interest,  and  of  finnhed 
and  beautiful  composition.    Every  season  adds  to 
the  number  of  works  on  Italy  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  continent. 

[i^KfuroZ  Oetsmtmif  at  iSome.] 

[From  Mathews^  *  Diary  of  an  iDTaUd.*] 

One  day,  in  my  way  home,  I  met  a  funeral  oerso 
mony.  A  crucifix  hunff  with  black,  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  haada, 
headed  the  procession.  Then  came  a  troop  <^  figures 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  their  iaoes  covered  with 
masks  of  the  same  materials.    The  bier  followed,  oa 
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majpstrates,  in  lon^  black  iob«i|  w«ra  alreadj  airiTing 
to  fill  their  mpeetive  offioei. 

I  contemplated  tlie  bosjaoene  firom  mr  peaceful 
platfoim,  where  nothing  stined  but  aged  deTotees 
deeping  to  their  doTOtions ;  and  whilst  I  remained 
thai  oum  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  buzz  of  the 
town.  Fortunfttelj,  some  length  of  wares  rolled  be- 
tween me  and  its  tumults,  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes 
and  read  Metastasio  undisturbed  by  officiousness  or 
cariosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  powerful,  I  en- 
tered the  nave. 

After  I  had  admired  the  masterly  stracture  of  the 
roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  themselres  to  the  pavement  of  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  walked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  convent,  surrounded  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ported on  Ionic  pillan  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
flight  of  stairs  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
balustrades  and  pedestals  sculptured  with  elegance 
truly  Oredan.  This  brought  me  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  thefd^ctumre  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself.  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  eveiy 
Tariety  of  fold  and  plait  that  can  poMibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
imifonn,  and  the  guests  appear  a  very  genteel  decent 
sort  of  people,  wul  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  long  range  of  tables  covered  with  vexy  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  open  porticos 
that  engross  every  breath  of  air  ;  and  what  hdds  not 
a  little  to  the  chajms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  ezcorsions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

\^JDetcripUon  ofPompdu'] 
{Vxom  Wmisms's  *  TraveU  In  Italy,  Greece/  Aa] 

Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  this  Grecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
of  marble  tombs,  oeautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
of  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  oolumbarv  below  that  of  Marius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentry-box  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier  was  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  into 
iereraf  streets,  and  entered  what  is  called  a  cofiee- 
house,  the  marks  of  cups  being  visible  on  the  stone : 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
a  very  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  much 
worn  by  carriage  wheels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  m 
the  market-place ;  and  in  certain  situations  are  placed 
stepping-stones,  which  give  us  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  We  passed  two  beauti- 
fbl  little  temples ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation-room  of  which  chirurgical  instruments  were 
found ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  disoovoed;  a  sculptor's  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  nn 
oven  and  grinding  mtUs,  like  old  Scotch  querns.  We 
•nmined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
iMely  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 


school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  »t«ps  up  to 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  theatic ; 
a  temple  of  justice ;  an  amphitheatre  about  220  feet  in 
length ;  various  temples ;  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  the 
columns  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  names  and 
jests ;  wells,  cisterns,  seats,  tricliniums,  beautiful  Mo- 
saic; altan,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  objects  was  an  ancient  wall,  with 
part  of  a  still  more  ancient  marble  frieze,  built  in  it  as 
a  common  stone ;  and  a  stream  which  has  flowed  under 
this  once  subterraneous  city  long  before  its  burisJ ; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  dxfie- 
rent  streets ;  stocks  for  prisoners,  in  one  of  which  a 
skeleton  was  found.  All  these  things  incline  one 
almost  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  at  the 
desolate  silence  of  the  place. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  the  rooms 
are  small ;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  high. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  a  well  and  a  cistem. 
Ever3rthing  seems  to  be  in  proportion.  The  principal 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  16  feet  in  width,  with 
side  pavements  of  about  3  feet ;  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate streets  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  with  side  pave- 
ments in  proportion :  these  are  occasionally  ni^ 
and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  columns  of  uie  bar- 
racks are  about  15  feet  in  height ;  they  are  made  of 
tuffa  with  stucco ;  one-third  of  the  shaft  is  smoothly 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.  The  wmUs 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  them 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  and  imi- 
tations of  marble ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.  I 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  ea^g-room  various 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  relating 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  cha- 
racter. Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  under 
ground  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  buriaL  The  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  one 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  four  miles. 

▲RCnC  DI8COVSBV— B098,  PARRT,  FKANKLXX,  &a 

Contemporaneous  with  the  African  expeditions 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  this 
country  to  prosecute  our  discoveries  in  the  Korthem 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  ne^^ted.  The 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  the  close  of  the  revomtionary 
war,  an  effort  to  discover  it  was  reaolTed  upon.  In 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  two 
ships,  one  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joeat 
Ross,  and  another  under  I^sctenakt,  now  Su 
Edward  Parrt.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
this  voyage  is  the  account  of  a  tribe  ot  Esqui- 
maux hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  extending  on  the  shore  for  120  miles, 
and  situated  near  Baffin's  Bay.  A  siogular  pheno- 
menon was  also  witnessed— a  range  of  dlfi^  covered 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  arising  from 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  tiie  exiicdition 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  waa  confi- 
dently anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  the  bay, 
Captain  lioss  conceived  that  he  saw  land — a  high 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  directly  across  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandom^  the  enter- 
prise. Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  a 
different  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  as  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  out  a 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  Id  1819,  for  the  purpose 
of  again  exploring  I^ancaster  Sound.  The  eicpe- 
dition,  including  two  ships,  the  Heda  and  Griper, 
waa  intrusted  to  Captain  Parry,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  verifying  the  correctness  of  his  former 
impresaiona,  by  sailing  tlirough  what  Captain  BoM 
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caaioned  manT  of  the  complaints  that  prored  fatal 
daring  the  winter;  and  on  thu  account  we  hardlj 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  geneml  success 
of  their  fishery. 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parry,  assisted  by  Captain  Hoppner,  in  1824,  but  it 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.  The  broken  ice  in 
Baffin's  Bay  retarded  his  progress  until  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  navigation  in  that  climate. 
After  the  winter  broke  up,  huge  masses  of  ice  drove 
the  ships  on  shore,  and  the  *  Fury '  was  so  much  in- 
jured, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  April  1827  Captain  Parry  once 
more  sailed  in  the  '  Ilecla,*  to  realise,  if  possible,  his 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  pro- 
jected reaching  the  North  Pole  by  employing  light 
boats  and  sledges,  which  might  be  alternately  used, 
as  compact  fields  of  ice,  or  open  sea,  interposed  in 
his  route.  On  reaching  Hechi  Cove  they  left  the 
ship  to  commence  their  journey  on  the  ice.  Vigo- 
rous efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  Pole,  still  500 
miles  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  particularly  the  drifting  of  the 
mow-fields,  frustrated  all  their  endeavours;  and 
alter  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  abandoned.  Tliese  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  Parry  in  sep- 
rate  volumes,  which  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  small 
volumes,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  adventures  aad  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
Iftnguage. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  northern  discorery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatched  overland  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.  This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Franklin,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Richardson,  a  scientific  gentleman; 
two  midshipmen — Mr  Hood  and  Mr  BaclE — ^and  two 
English  seamen.  The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
Biver  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  hardi- 
hood of  British  seamen.  Great  suffering  was  expe- 
rienced. Mr  Hood  lost  his  life,  and  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Richardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timely  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.  *  The 
results  of  this  journey,  which,  including  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  followed  to  Cape 
Tumagain,  in  latitude  68^  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west  passage  exist,  it  must  be 
found  beyond  that  Umit.  The  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequel  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.  The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  1823,  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  seas.  The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  Captain  Lton  and  Captain  Bbechst.  The 
former  failed  through  continued  bad  weather ;  but 
Captain  Beechey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Elson, 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that 
individiud  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point*  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.  Captain  Franklin  had,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  miles  of  this 
point,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  had  he  been  aware  thaA  by  persevering 
In  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  raignt  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
drcnmstanoe  might  have  induced  him,  through  all 
kasaida,  to  ooDtbrae  hia  joomey.    The  intexmediate 


160  miles  still  remained  unexplored.  In  1829  Cap- 
tain, now  Sir  John  Ross,  disappointed  at  being 
outstripped  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  diaoofveiy  i 
the  strait  leading  into  the  Pdlar  sea,  equipped  a 
steam-vessel,  solely  from  private  resouroea,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Baffin's  Bay.  *  It  was  a  bold  but  incon- 
siderate undertaking,  and  eveir  soul  who  embarked 
on  it  must  hare  perished,  but  for  the  ample  wappBeM 
they  received  from  the  Fury,  or  rather  from  tiie 
provisions  and  stores  which,  by  the  proridenoe  of 
Captain  Parry,  had  been  carefully  stored  op  on  ttm 
beach ;  for  the  ship  herself  had  entirely  disappeared 
He  proceeded  down  Regent's  Inlet  a«  far  aa  he  could 
in  his  litUe  ship,  the  Victory ;  placed  her  amongst 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  after  two  winters,  left 
her  there ;  and  in  returning  to  the  northward,  hy 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship,  which 
took  them  all  on  board  and  brought  them  home.' 
Captain  James  Ross,  nephew  of  the  oommander, 
collected  some  geographical  information  in  the  ooone 
of  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  Point  Bairow, 
reached  by  Beechey's  master,  and  the  farthest  point 
to  which  Captain  Franklin  penetrated,  was  in  1837 
surveyed  by  Mr  Thomas  Simpson  and  the  servants 
ot  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The  latter  had 
with  great  generosity  lent  their  valuable  assistance 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Simpson  was  entiiusiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  same 
object    In  the  summer  of  1837  he,  with  his  seniar 
officer,  Mr  Dease,  started  iVom  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
following  the  stepsof  Franklin  as  far  as  the  point  called 
Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  by 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  whole  way  west  of  the  Coppermine  River,  as  fu 
as  Behring's  Straits.    Wintering  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  tiie  party  descended 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  the  coast  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
discovered  by  Back  in  1834.    The  expedition  com- 
prised *  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  beset 
with  ice,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geographical 
or  1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boats,  togeSier  with 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  the  perils 
of  the  climate.'    In  1839  the  Geographical  S<Maei7 
of  London  rewarded  Mr  Simpson  with  a  medal  for 
'  advancing  almost  to  completion  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  North  American  continent'     Wh3e 
returning  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  after  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  who 
accompanied  him  from  the  Red  River  cok>ny.    Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Boes-shue,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  mehmcholy  death,  was  only  in  his 
thirty-second  year.    His  Narrative  \^  tke  Diacoeena 
m  the  North  OmH  1^  America,  Effkted  by  the  Qfion 
of  the  HwdamCe  Bay  Company  dunng  the  years  1836-^9, 
was  published  in  1843. 

Valuable  information  connected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  BCb  William  ScoasflBT,  a 
gentieman  who,  while  practising  the  whale  fishing; 
had  become  the  most  learned  observer  aad  describer 
of  the  renons  of  ice.  His  account  of  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  1822,  is  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  author  also  of  an  AeeowU  ^  As 
Arctic  Hegioms, 

XA8TEBM  TBATELLSBf. 

The  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  ScriptarB 
have  been  f^uentiy  described  since  the  pnhfiea- 
tions  of  Dr  Clarke.  BUBCKHAmnT  trsyeised  Fetnsa 
(the  Edom  of  the  pfophecies}i  M»  WnuAX  Rax 
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beauties,  mixed  indiscriminate! jr  with  handmaids, 
danoerv,  and  mufiicians,  ai  fast  asleep  as  themselres. 
The  butinesfl,  howeTcr,  is  not  thus  quietly  ended. 
*  As  foon  as  the  sun  begins  to  call  forth  the  blushes  of 
the  mom,  by  lifting  the  veil  that  shades  her  slumber- 
ing eyelids,'^  the  faithful  slaves  rub  their  own  dear  of 
any  lurking  drowsiness,  and  then*  tug  their  respective 
mistresses  Dj  the  toe  or  the  shoulder,  to  rouse  them 
up  to  perform  the  derotional  ablutions  usual  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  All  start  mechanically,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spell;  and  then  commences  the  splashing  of 
water  and  the  muttering  of  prayers,  presenting  a  sin- 

Klar  contrast  to  the  riyacious  scene  of  a  few  hours 
foie.  This  duty  oyer,  the  fair  devotees  shake  their 
feathers  like  birds  from  a  refreshing  shower,  and  trip- 
ping lightly  forward  with  garments,  and  perhaps  looks, 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, plunge  at  once  again  into  all  the  depths  of  its 
amusements.  Coflfee,  sweetmeats,  kaliouns,  as  before, 
accompany  every  obstreperous  repetition  of  the  raid- 
night  song  and  dance ;  and  all  being  followed  up  by 
a  plentiful  breakfast  of  rice,  meats,  fruits,  &c.  towards 
I  noon  the  party  separate,  after  having  spent  between 
I     fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  in  this  riotous  festivity. 

Travels  in  the  East^  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  South- 
OATB  (1840),  describe  the  traveller's  route  through 
Greeoe,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  give  a  good  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  following  is  a  correction  of  a  vulgar  error :~ 

iRdiffioui  Status  of  W<men  in  the  Mohammedan  System.'] 

The  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns 
to  woman  in  the  other  world  has  often  been  wrongfully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
reported,  that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admis- 
sion to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Koran  is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  de- 
termined in  like  manner  with  that  of  every  account- 
able being;  and  according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
her  is  her  reward,  although  nothin^r  definite  is  said  of 
the  place  which  she  is  to  occupy  m  Paradise.  Mo- 
hammed speaks  repeatedly  of  'believing  women,' 
commends  them,  and  promises  them  the  recompense 
which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from 
being  regarded  in  these  institutions  as  a  creature 
without  a  soul,  that  special  allusion  is  frequently 
made  to  her,  and  particular  directions  given  for  her 
religious  conduct.  Respecting  her  observance  of  Ra- 
mazan,  her  ablutions,  and  many  other  matters,  her 
duty  is  taught  with  a  minuteness  that  borders 
on  indecorous  precision.  She  repeats  the  creed  in 
dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans,  says,  '  In  this 
faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and  in  this  faith 
I  hope  to  rise  again.'  She  is  required  to  do  every- 
thing of  religious  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
command  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  under- 
take this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands, whose  authority  in  religious  matters  extends 
only  to  those  acts  of  devotion  whidi  are  not  obligatoir. 

Women  arc  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  m 
the  mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  reprded,  like  pagan 
females,  as  unsusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but 
because  the  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place 
is  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This, 
howeyer,  is  an  Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice. 
The  custom  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians 
as  amonff  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  Greek  churches 
the  females  are  sepamted  from  the  males,  and  concealed 


behind  a  lattice ;  and  something  of  the  aame  kind  I 
have  obserred  among  the  Oimtiaas  of  Meeopotamisk. 

Letters  from  the  South,  two  rolumes,  1837,  by  Mb 
Thomas  Campbkli.,  the  poet,  give  an  acconnt  of  a 
voyage  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Algiers.  The 
letters  are  descriptive,  without  any  political  or  colo- 
nial views,  but  fdl  of  entertaining  gossip  and  poeti- 
cal sketches  of  striking  and  picturesque  objects. 
The  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery 
seems  to  have  astonished  Mr  CampbelL  *Tbe 
African  highlands,'  he  says,  '  spring  up  to  the  sight 
not  only  with  a  sterner  boldness  than  our  own,  but 
they  borrow  colours  from  the  sun  unknown  to  our 
climate,  and  they  are  marked  in  clouds  of  ricbei 
dye.  The  farthest-off  summits  appeared  in  their 
snow  like  the  turbans  of  gigantic  Moors,  whilst  the 
nearer  masses  glared  in  crinuon  and  gold  under  the 
light  of  morning.' 

Six  Years^  Residence  in  Algiers^  by  Mbb  BaoiTGH- 
TON,  published  in  1839,  is  an  interesting  domestie 
chronicle.  The  authoress  was  daughter  to  Mr 
Blanckley,  the  British  consul-general  at  Algiers; 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mrs 
Blanckley,  with  reminiscences  by  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Broughton.  The  vivacity,  minute  description,  and 
kindly  feeling  everywhere  apparent  in  this  book, 
render  it  highly  attractive. 

Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  by  Sir  Jajos 
Alexander,  two  volmnes,  183S,  describe  a  jouraej 
from  Cape- Town,  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  and 
occupying  above  a  year,  towards  the  tracts  of 
comitry  inhabited  by  the  Damaras,  a  nation  ot 
which  very  little  was  known,  and  generally  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the 
west  coast  The  author*s  personal  adventures  an 
interesting,  and  it  appears  that  the  aborigines  are  a 
kind  and  friendly  tribe  of  people,  with  whom  Sir 
James  Alexander  thinks  that  an  extended  inter- 
course may  be  maintained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  colonists  and  the  natives. 

A  Journal  Written  During  an  EMursiom  in  Asith- 
Minor  in  1838,  by  Charles  Fellows,  is  valuable 
from  the  author's  discoveries  in  Pamphylia.  Mr 
Fellows  has  idso  written  a  second  work,  Aneied 
Lycia;  an  Account  of  Discoveries  made  during  a  St* 
eond  Excurtion  to  Asia-Minor  in  1840.  TVo  fe> 
cent  travellers,  Lieut.  J.  R  Wkllsted,  author  of 
Travels  in  Arabia,  the  Peninstda  q^Sirnai,  caul  akmg 
the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (1838),  and  Lord  Lindsat, 
in  his  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edam,  and  the  Holy  Land 
(1838),  supply  soQie  additional  details.  The  scene 
of  tiie  encampment  of  the  Isradites,  after  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  is  thus  described  by  Ixffd  lindsi^ : — 

The  bright  sea  suddenly  burst  on  us,  a  sail  in  the 
distance,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Africa  beyond  it 
— a  lovely  vista.  But  when  we  had  fairly  issued  into 
the  plain  on  the  sea-shore,  beautiful  indeed,  most 
beautiful  was  the  view — the  whole  African  coast, 
from  Gebel  Ataka  to  Oebel  Krarreb  lav  before  us, 
washed  by  the  Red  Sea — a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  except  the  space  where  the  waters  were 
lost  in  distance  between  the  Asiatic  and  Libyan 
promontories.  It  was  the  stillest  hour  of  day ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  descending  to  *his  palace  in 
the  Occident  f  the  tide  was  oomlne  in  with  its 
peaceful  pensive  murmurs,  wave  after  wave.  It 
was  in  this  plain,  broad  and  perfectly  smooth  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
encamped  after  leaving  Elim.  What  a  glorious  scene 
it  must  then  have  presented!  and  how  nobly  those 
rocks,  now  so  silent,  must  have  re-echoed  the  song  of 
Moses  and  its  ever-returning  chorus  — *  Sing  ve  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  tke  hone 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  seal' 
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•he  stepped  through  the  fatal  door,  and  mt  within 
the  pile.  The  body  of  her  husband,  wrapped  in  rich 
kinKaub,  was  then  carried  seven  times  round  the  pile, 
and  finallr  laid  across  her  knees.  Thorns  and  ^ass 
were  piled  over  the  door ;  and  again  it  was  insisted 
that  free  space  should  be  left,  as  it  was  hoped  the 
poor  riotim  might  jet  relent,  and  rush  from  her  fiery 
prison  to  the  protection  so  freely  offered.  The  com- 
mand was  readily  obeyed ;  the  strength  of  a  child 
would  hare  sufficed  to  burst  the  frail  barrier  which 
confined  her,  and  a  breathless  pause  succeeded ;  but 
the  woman^s  constancy  was  faithful  to  the  last.  Not 
a  sigh  broke  the  death-like  silence  of  the  crowd,  until 
a  slight  smoke,  curling  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre, 
and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  darting  with  bright  and 
lightning-like  rapidity  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  told  us 
^t  Uie  sacrifice  was  completed.  Fearlessly  had  this 
courageous  woman  fired  the  pile,  and  not  a  groan  had 
betrayed  to  us  the  moment  when  her  spirit  fled.  At 
sight  of  the  flame  a  fiendish  shout  of  exultation  rent 
the  air;  the  tom-toms  sounded,  the  people  clapped 
their  lumds  with  delight  as  the  CTidence  of  their 
murderous  work  burst  on  their  riew,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish spectator*  of  this  sad  scene  withdrew,  bearing 
deep  compassion  in  their  hearts,  to  philosophise  as 
best  they  might  on  a  custom  so  fraught  with  horror, 
■o  incompatible  with  reason,  and  so  revolting  to 
human  sympathy.  The  pile  continued  to  bum  for 
three  hours ;  but,  from  its  form,  it  is  supposed  that 
almost  immediate  suffocation  must  have  terminated 
the  gufierings  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

jPcrsf  JmpresMOM  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Ilin- 
doetam,  by Lieutbnant  Thomas  Bacon,  two  volumes, 
1837,  ii  a  more  lively  but  carelessly-written  work, 
with  good  sketches  of  scenery,  buildings,  pageants, 
ftc  The  Hon.  Mocntstuart  Elphinstoke,  in 
1842,  gave  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia ;  and  jl  JNarraHve  of  Various  Joumeye  in  BeloO' 
rMietan,  Affghanistan,  and  the  Punjaub^  by  Charles 
I\fAfl80N,  Esq.  describes  with  considerable  aniraa* 
tlon  the  author's  residence  in  those  countries,  the 
native  chiefs,  and  personal  adventures  with  the  va- 
xious  tribes  from  1826  to  1838.  Mr  C.  K.  Baynes, 
a  gentleman  in  the  Biadras  civil  service,  published 
in  1843  Notea  and  RdUctiona  during  a  Bamble  in  tfte 
JEaetf  an  Overland  Joumetf  to  Indta,  &c.  His  re- 
marks are  just  and  spiriteid,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  lively  and  entertaining. 

^Remark  by  an  Arab  Chief,'] 

An  Arab  chieftain,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  desert,  had  come  to  behold  for  the  first 
time  a  steam-ship.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
and  every  £M:ilitv  afforded  for  his  inspection  of  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  What  impression  the  sight  made 
on  him  it  was  impossible  to  judge.  No  indications 
of  surprise  escaped  him ;  every  muscle  preserved  its 
wonted  calmness  of  expression  ;  and  on  quitting,  he 
merely  observed, '  It  is  well ;  but  you  have  not  brought 
a  man  to  life  yet.' 

[^Legend  qf  the  Moegne  of  the  Bloody  BapiUm  at  Cairo.'] 

Sultan  Hassan,  wishing  to  see  the  world,  and  lay 
aside  for  a  time  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  royalty, 
committed  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  his  favourite 
minister,  and  taking  with  him  a  large  amount  of 
txeasure  in  money  and  jewels,  visited  several  foreign 
countries  in  the  character  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Pleased  with  his  tour,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
occupation  he  had  assumed  as  a  diRgui»e,  he  was  ab- 
sent much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  greatly  increased  his  already 
large  stock  of  wealth.    His  protracted  absence,  how- 


ever, proved  a  temptation  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of 
the  viceroy,  who,  gradually  forming  for  himtaelf  a  party 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  countiy,  at  length  com- 
municated to  the  common  people  the  intelligence  that 
Sultan  Hassan  was  no  more,  and  quietly  seated  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne.    Sultan  Bfanan  retain- 
ing shortly  afterwards  from  his  pilgrimage,  and,  fortu- 
natelv  for  himself,  still  in  disguise,  learned,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  capital,  the  news  of  his  own  death  and 
the  usurpation  of  his  minister;  finding,  on  further 
inquiry,  the  part^  of  the  usurper  to  be  too  strong  to 
render  an  inmiediate  disclosure  prudent,  he  precerved 
his  incognito,  and  soon  became  known  in  Cairo  as  the 
wuilthiest  of  her  merchants;  nor  did  it  excite  any 
surprise  when  he  announced  his  pious  intention  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  gains  to  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  mosque.    The  work  proceeded  rapidlv  under 
the  spur  of  the  great  merchant's  gold,  and,  on  its  com- 
pletion, ho  solicited  the  honour  of  the  sultan's  pre- 
sence at  the  ceremony  of  naming  it.    AnticipaUng 
the  gratification  of  hearing  his  own  name  bestomd 
upon  it,  the  usurper  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  building  was  filled  by  him  and 
his  most  attached  adherents.    The  ceremonies  had 
duly  proceeded  to  the  time  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  the  name.    The  chief  Moolah,  turning  to  the 
supposed  merchant,  inquired  what  should  be  ito  name  I 
'  Call  it,'  he  replied, '  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.' 
All  started  at  the  mention  ox  this  name ;  and  the 
questioner,  as  though  not  believing  he  could  have 
heard  arisht,  or  to  aSfbrd  an  opportuni^  of  correcting 
what  might  be  a  mistake,  repeated  his  demand.  *  CsS 
it,'  Bgnin  cried  he, '  the  mosque  of  me.  Saltan  Hassan  f 
and  throwing  off  his  disguise,  the  legitimate  saltan 
stood  revealed  before  his  traitorous  servant.     He  had 
no  time  for  reflection :  simultaneously  with  the  dis 
covery,  numerous  trap-doors,  leading  to  extensive 
vaults,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were 
flung  open,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men  issuing 
from  them,  terminated  at  once  the  reign  and  life  of 
the  usurper.      His  followers  were    minted   in   the 
slaughter,  and  Sultan  Hassan  was  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  recent  war  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  occnpa 
tlon  of  the  Sinde  territory  by  the  British,  have  given 
occasion  to  various  publications,  among  which  are, 
a  History  of  the  War  in  Affohanittan,  by  Mr  C  Nasb; 
Five  Yeare  in  India,  by  H.  G.  Fane,  Esq.  late  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief;  NamUiveofthe 
Campaign  of  ike  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Sinde  and  dhml, 
bv  Mr  li.  R.  Kennedy  ;  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Aff- 

fJuinistan,  by  Mr  W.  Taylor ;  Letters,  by  Colonxl 
)knnie  ;  Personal  Observations  on  Sin^  bv  Captain 
T.  Postans;  Military  Operations  at  Calmly  wiA  a 
Journal  of  Imprisonment  in  Affghanistan^  hy  L/C- 
tenant  Vincent  Eyre  ;  A  Journal  of  the  Disasters 
in  Affghanistan,  bv  Lady  Sals,  &c.  These  works 
were  all  published  in  1842  or  1843,  and  iUiistrate  a 
calamitous  portion  of  British  history. 

Of  China  we  have  the  history  of  the  two  em- 
bassies— the  first  in  1792-94,  under  Lord  Macartney, 
of  which  a  copious  account  was  given  by  Sir  Gbobob 
Staunton,  one  of  the  commissioners.  Further  in- 
formation was  afforded  by  Sir  John  Barrow's 
TVavels  in  China,  published  in  1806,  and  kmg  oar 
most  valuable  work  on  that  oountrv.  The  second 
embassy,  headed  l^  Lord  Amherst,  m  1816,  was  re- 
corded by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  thhti  commissioDer, 
in  a  work  in  two  volumes  (1818),  and  by  Da  Abel, 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy.  One  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  embassy  occasioned  some 
speculation  and  amusement.  The  ambassador  was 
required  to  perform  the  ho-tou,  or  act  of  prostration, 
nine  times  repeated,  with  the  head  knocked  against 
the  ground.    Lord  Amherst  and  Mr  EUis  were  in- 
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employments  as  degrading,  insulted  our  superin- 
tendent ;  hostilities  took  place,  and  trade  was  sus- 
pended. Lord  Napier  took  his  departure  amidst 
circumstances  of  insult  and  conAision,  and  died  on 
the  1 1th  of  October  1834.  The  functions  of  super- 
iutendent  devolyed  on  Mr  Daris.  'The  Chinese, 
emboldened  by  the  pacific  temperament  of  our 
government,  proceeded  at  length  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  and  not  satisfied  wiUi  imprisoning  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  whole  foreign  commu- 
nity, laid  also  violent  hands  on  the  British  repre- 
sentative himself,  claiming,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
flreedom,  the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  opium 
then  in  the  Chinese  waters — property  to  the  amount 
of  upwfurds  of  two  millions  sterling.  After  a  close 
imprisonment  of  two  months'  duration,  during  which 
period  our  countrymen  were  deprived  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exposed  repeatedly,  as 
in  a  pillorj,  to  the  gaze  and  abuse  of  the  mob,  no 
resource  was  left  but  to  yield  to  the  bold  demands 
of  the  Chinese,  relying  with  confidence  on  their 
nation  for  support  and  redress:  nor  did  they  rely 
in  vain ;  for  immediately  the  accounts  of  the  aggres- 
sion reached  London,  preparations  commenced  for 
the  Chinese  expedition.^  After  two  years  of  irre- 
gular warfare,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  two  empires  was  signed  on  board  her 
migesty*s  ship  Comwallis,  on  the  29th  of  August 
1842.  This  expedition  gare  rise  to  various  publi- 
cations. Lord  Jocelyn  wrote  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting narrative,  entitled  Six  Months  with  the 
Chinese  Expedition ;  and  Commander  J.  Elliot 
Bingham,  R.N.  a  Narrative  qf  the  Expedition  to 
Oiina.  Two  Years  in  China^  by  D.  Macpherson, 
M.D.  relates  the  events  of  the  campaign  from  its 
fbrmation  in  April  1840  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1842.  Doinat  in  China,  by  Lieutenant  Alexander 
MuRRAT,  illustrates  the  social  habits  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Last  Year  in  China,  to  the  Peace  qf  Nankin,  by 
a  Field  Officer,  consists  of  extracts  firom  letters 
written  to  the  author*s  private  friends.  The  Closing 
Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China,  by  Captain  G.  GT. 
Loch,  K.  N.  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  the  ex- 
pedition called  forth.      , 

IChineK  Ladie^  FeetJ] 
CFrom  Captain  Bingham's  Narrative.] 
During  our  stay  we  made  constant  trips  to  the  sur- 
xoundlng  islands ;  in  one  of  which — at  Tea  Island — 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  the 
fitf-famed  little  female  feet.  I  had  been  purchasing 
a  pretty  little  pair  of  satin  shoes  for  about  half  a  dol- 
lar, at  one  of  the  Chinese  farmers*  houses,  where  we 
were  surrounded  by  several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. By  signs  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  pi^' 
tnignon  of  a  really  good-looking  woman  of  the  party. 
Our  sisns  were  quickly  understood,  but,  probably  from 
her  bemg  a  matron,  it  was  not  considered  quite  amime 
U/aut  for  her  to  comply  with  our  desire,  as  she  would 
not  consent  to  show  us  her  foot ;  but  a  very  pretty  in- 
teresting girl  of  about  sixteen  was  placed  on  a  stool 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifjring  our  curiosity.  At  first 
she  was  very  bashful,  and  appeared  not  to  like  expos- 
ing her  Cinderella-like  slipper,  but  the  shine  of  a  new 
and  very  bright '  loopee'  soon  overcame  her  delicacy, 
when  she  commenced  unwinding  the  upper  bandage 
which  passes  round  the  l^,  and  over  a  tongue  that 
comes  up  from  the  heel.  "Die  shoe  was  then  removed, 
and  the  second  bandage  taken  off,  which  did  duty  for 
a  stocking;  the  turns  round  the  toes  and  ankles  being 
veiy  ti^ht,  and  keeping  all  in  place.  On  the  naked 
foot  bemg  exposed  to  view,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  findmg  it  delicately  white  and  clean;  for  we 
fully  expected  to  have  found  it  otherwise,  from  the 
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known  habits  of  most  of  the  Chinese.    The  1^  from 
the  knee  downwards  was  much  wasted ;  the  foot  ap- 
peared as  if  broken  up  at  the  instep,  while  the  four 
small  toes  were  bent  flat  and  pressed  down  under  the 
foot,  the  great  toe  only  being  allowed  to  retain  its  na- 
tural position.    By  the  breuing  of  the  instep  a  high 
arch  is  formed  between  the  heel  and  the  toe,  enabling 
the  individual  to  step  with  them  on  an  even  surface; 
in  this  respect  materially  difiering  from  the  Canton 
and  Macao  ladies;  for  with  them  the  instep  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  a  very  high  heel  Is  substituted, 
thus  bringing  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to  the  ground. 
When  our  Canton  conipradore  was  shown  a  Chuaaa 
shoe,  the  exclamation  wa%  *  He  yaw  !  how  old  walkee 
so  fashion  1 '  nor  would  he  be  convinced  that  such  was 
the  case.     The  toes,  doubled  under  the  foot  I  hare 
been  describing,  could  only  be  moved  by  the  hand 
sufiiciently  to  show  that  they  were  not  actually  groim 
into  tbt:  foot.     I  have  often  been  astonished  at  seeing 
how  well  the  women  contrived  to  walk  on  their  tiny 
pedestals.    Their  gait  is  not  unlike  the  little  mincing 
walk  of  the  Frendi  ladies ;  they  were  constantly  to  be 
seen  going  about  without  the  aid  of  anv  stick,  and  I 
have  often  seen  them  at  Macao  contendfing  against  a 
fresh  breeze  with  a  tolerably  good-slasea   umbrella 
spread.    The  little  children,  as  they  scrambled  away 
before  us,  balanced  themselves  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended, and  reminded  one  much  of  an  old  hen  between 
walking  and  flying.   All  the  women  I  saw  about  Cha- 
san  had  small  feet.    It  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
true  Chinese  descent ;  and  ^cre  cannot  be  a  greattf 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
higher  orders,  thougn  It  may  be  true  that  they  take 
more  pains  to  compress  the  foot  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions  than  the  lower  classes  do.     High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  all  more  or  less  follow  the  custom ;  and 
when  you  see  a  large  or  natural-sized  foot,  you  may 
depend  upon  It  the  possessor  is  not  of  true  Chinese 
blood,  but  is  either  of  Tartar  extraction,  or  belongs  to 
the  tribes   that   live  and   have  their  being  on  the 
waters.    The  Tartar  ladles,  however,  are  falling  into 
this  Chinese  habit  of  distortion,  as  the  accompanjing 
edict  of  the  emperor  proves.    *  For  know,  good  people, 
you  must  not  dress  as  you  like  in  China.     You  must 
follow  the  customs  and  habits  of  your  ancestors,  and 
wear  your  winter  and  summer  clothing  as  the  empe- 
ror  or  one  of  the  six  boards  shall  direct.'    If  this  were 
the  custom  in  England,  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to 
our  pockets,  and  detrimental  to  the  tailors  and  milli- 
ners. Let  us  now  see  what  the  emperor  says  about  little 
feet,  on  finding  that  they  were  coming  into  vogue 
among  the  undeformed  daughters  of  the  Mantchows. 
Not  only  does  he  attack  the  little  feet,  but  the  large 
Chinese  sleeves  which  were  creeping  into  &shion  at 
court.    Therefore,  to  check  these  misdemeanoura,  the 
usual  Chinese  remedy  was  resorted  to,  and  a  flaming 
edict  launched,  denouncing  them;  threatening  the 
'  heads  of  the  families  with  d^radation  and  punish* 
ment  if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  groM  ille> 
gallties;*  and  his  celestial  majesty  further  goes  on 
and  tells  the  flair  ones, '  that  by  persisting  in  tlrair  vul- 
gar habits,  they  will  debar  themselves  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  selected  as  ladies  of  honour  for  the  In- 
ner palace  at  the  approaching  presentation  !*    How 
far  this  had  the  desired  effect  I  cannot  say.    When 
the  children  b^in  to  grow,  they  suff&e  excruciating 
pain,  but  as  they  advance  in  yean,  their  vanity  is 
played  upon  by  being  assured  that  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  with  large  feet.    Thus  they  are  pe^ 
suaded  to  put  up  with  what  they  oonsider  a  necessaiy 
evil;  but  tne  children  are  remarkably  patient  under 
pain.    A  poor  little  child  about  five  years  old  was 
brought  to  our  surgeon,  having  been  most  dreadfully 
scalded,  part  of  its  diets  adhering  to  the  skhi.    Dur- 
inff  the  painful  operation  of  removing  the  linen,  it 
only  now  and  then  said  '  he-yaw,  he-yaw.* 
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violence  of  the  pampero  or  hurricane  lerels  them 
with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidlj  decompoac  and 
disappear — the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is 
■gain  verdant. 

H.  smoND. 

M.  SiMOND,  a  French  author,  who,  by  familiarity 
with  our  language  and  country,  wrote  in  English  as 
well  as  in  his  native  tongue,  published  in  1822  a 
work  in  two  volumes — Switzerland;  or  a  Journal  of 
a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Country  m  the  Yean 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  Britain,  and  both 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinary  tourists. 
We  subjoin  liis  account  of  a 

[SwiM  Mountain  and  Avalanche.'] 

After  nearly  five  hours*  toil,  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  (the  Wingemalp).  This 
summer  habitation  of  the  shepherds  was  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  for  the  snow  having  been  unusually  deep  last 
winter,  and  the  grass,  till  lately  covere<i,  being  Htill 
very  short,  the  cows  have  not  ventured  so  high.  Here 
we  resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  having  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  air.  A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  very 
rich  mils,  was  brought  up  by  the  shephcrdn,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk ; 
very  large  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  The  stock  of  provisions  we  had  brought 
was  ppread  upon  the  very  low  roof  of  the  chalet,  being 
the  be9t  station  for  our  repoM  champrtre^  as  it  afibrded 
dry  seats  sloping  conveniently  towards  the  prospect. 
We  had  then  before  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers, 
and  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
up  from  an  uninterrupted  level  of  glaciers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  still  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungfrau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range  ;  not,  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  when  some  large  section  of  the  glacier 
slides  down  one  step. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gliding  gently  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-ofi!" 
drapery  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once 
down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind  some  inter- 
vening ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cata- 
ract of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  cafi  au  hit  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathlesM  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  silence  intervening  between  each,  and 


the  thundering  crash  which  followed.  I  must  own, 
that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might 
dwindle  down  to  the  effect  of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the 
roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard 
along  the  whole  range  of  mfuy  miles,  when  the  time 
of  awful  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the  crash  was 
measured,  the  imagination,  taking  flight,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  mighty  reality 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  creative 
powers  of  imagination  stop,  even  the  coldest ;  for  our 
common  feelings — our  grossest  sensations — are  infi- 
nitely indebted  to  them  ;  and  man,  without  his  fancy, 
would  not  have  the  energy  of  the  dullest  animal.  Yet 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  another  treasure  of  the  breast,  which  tames  the 
flight  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  back  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  bulk, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  own  in* 
considerable  size,  fragility,  and  shortness  of  days, 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror;  while  reason, 
unappalled,  measuring  these  masses,  calculating  their 
elevation,  analysing  their  substance,  finds  in  them 
only  a  little  inert  matter,  scarcely  forming  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face  of  our  earth,  that  earUi  an  inferior  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  and  that  system  one  only  among 
myriads,  placed  at  distances  whose  very  incommen- 
surability is  in  a  manner  measured.  What,  again, 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration — those 
revolvingworlds — that  space — the  universe — compared 
to  the  intellectual  faculty  capable  of  bringing  the 
whole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  thought, 
where  it  is  all  curiously  and  accurately  delineated ! 
How  superior,  again,  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  when, 
rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  judging  by  SAalogy 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  by  those  we  know,  we  are 
taught  to  look  into  futuritv  for  a  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  reason  to  hope  I 

We  were  shown  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  upon  which  a  laramergeyer 
(the  vulture  of  lamlw)  once  alighted  with  an  infant  it 
had  carried  away  from  the  village  of  Murren,  situated 
above  the  Stauobach :  some  r^  scraps,  remnants  of 
the  child's  clothes,  were  for  years  observed,  says  the 
tradition,  on  the  faCal  spot. 


MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY — If  R  JOHN  BABROW — 
REV.  MR  YENABLE& 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarke's  first  volume, 
in  which  he  gave  a  view  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  in 
many  respects  interesting  country  has  been  visited 
by  various  Englishmen,  who  have  given  their  obs^ 
vations  upon  it  to  the  world.  Amongst  the  books 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  Recottec' 
tions  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe^  1838,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  rank  and  poli- 
tical character  were  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  many  circles  closed  to  other  tourists.  Mr  John 
Barrow,  junior,  son  of  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned as  author  of  a  work  on  China,  and  who  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  timelo  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  works 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Excursions  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  through  parts  of  Russia,  Finland,  ^. 
1834.  He  is  invariably  found  to  be  a  cheerful  and 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
very  profound  or  elaborate  on  any  subject  Domestic 
Scenes  in  Russia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Venables,  1839, 
is  an  unpretending  but  highly  interesting  view  of 
the  intenor  life  of  the  country.  Mr  Venables  was 
married  to  a  Russian  lady,  and  he  went  to  pass  a 
winter  with  her  relations,  when  he  had  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  seeing  the  daily  life  and  social  habits  of 
the  people.    We  give  a  few  descriptive  sentences : — 
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bedding,  linen,  clothing,  fuel,  victualfl,  and  drink, 
all  in  abundance,  and  of  their  own  proriding ;  good 
hones,  and  a  houseful  of  people  who  hare  more  food 
than  work.  Food,  furniture,  and  clothing  being  all 
home-made,  the  difference  in  these  matters  between 
the  family  and  the  serraiits  is  very  small ;  but  there 
is  a  perfect  distinction  kept  up.  The  servants  in- 
Tariably  eat,  sleep,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family, 
and  have  generally  a  distinct  building  adjoining  to 
the  family  bouse.* 

The  neighbouring  country  of  Sweden  appears  to 
be  in  a  much  worse  condition,  and  the  people  are 
deioibed  as  highly  immoral  and  depraved.  By  the 
letoms  from  1830  to  1834,  one  person  in  every 
forty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  one 
in  every  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  rural 
population,  had  been  punished  each  year  for  crimi- 
nal offences.  Tlie  state  of  female  morals,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital  of  Stockholm,  is  worse  than  in 
any  other  European  state.  Yet  in  Sweden  education 
is  widely  diffused,  and  literature  is  not  neglected. 
The  nobility  are  described  by  Mr  Laing  as  sunk  in 
debt  and  poverty ;  yet  the  people  are  vain  of  idle 
distinctions,  and  the  onler  of  burgher  nobility  is 
at  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  German  states. 

'  £vei7  man,'  he  says,  *  belongs  to  a  privileged  or 
licensed  class  or  corporation,  of  which  every  member 
is  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected  within 
his  own  looalitv  from  such  competition  or  interference 
M  others  in  the  same  calling  as  would  injure  his 
means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  as  with  us, 
upon  his  industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral 
worth  that  the  employment  and  daily  bread  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  social  influence  and  consideration 
of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest, 
almost  entirely  depends;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  upon  corporate  rights  and  privi- 
l^es,  or  upon  license  obtained  from  government ;  and 
in  the  higher,  upon  birth  and  court  or  government 
fikvour.  Public  estimation,  gained  by  character  and 
conduct  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  is  not  a  neces- 
saiy  element  in  the  social  condition  even  of  the 
working  tradesman.  Like  soldiers  in  a  regiment,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  under  this  social  system 
derive  their  estimation  among  others,  and  conse- 
quently their  own  self-esteem,  not  from  their  moral 
worth,  but  from  their  professional  standing  and  im- 
portance. This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  privileged 
classes,  but  is  concealed  or  compensated  in  the  higher, 
the  nobility,  military,  and  clergy,  by  the  sense  of 
honour,  of  religion,  and  by  education.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  walks  of  life  those  influences  are  weaker, 
while  the  temptations  to  immorality  are  stronger ;  and 
tiie  placing  a  man*s  livelihood,  prosperity,  and  social 
consideration  in  his  station  upon  other  grounds  than 
on  his  own  industry  and  moral  worth,  is  a  demo- 
ralising evil  in  the  very  structure  of  Swedish  society.' 

Mr  Laing  has  more  recently  presented  a  volume 
entitled  Notes  of  a  TraoeUer,  full  of  valuable  obser- 
ration  and  thought 

Travels  in  Circassia  and  Krim  Tartary,  by  Mr 
Spencer,  author  of  a  work  on  *  Germany  and  the 
Germans,'  two  volumes,  1837,  was  hailed  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  as  affording  information  re- 
specting a  brave  mountainous  tribe  who  have  long 
warred  with  Russia  to  preserve  their  national  inde- 
pendence. They  appear  to  be  a  simple  people,  with 
feudal  laws  and  customs,  never  intermarrying  with 
any  race  except  their  own.  Farther  information 
was  afforded  of  the  habits  of  the  Circassians  by  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Circassia  during  the  years 
1837, 1838,  and  1839,  by  Mr  J.  S.  Belu  This  gentle- 
man resided  in  Circassia  in  the  character  of  agent 
or  envoy  from  England,  which,  however,  was  partly  | 


assumed.  He  acted  also  as  physician,  and  seems 
generally  to  have  been  received  with  kindness  and 
confidence.  The  population,  according  to  j^Ir  BelU 
is  divided  into  fraternities,  like  the  tithings  cr 
hundreds  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Criminal  offences  are  punished  by  fines  levied  on  the 
fraternity,  that  for  homicide  being  200  oxen.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  the  Circassians  have  carried 
on  against  Russia,  marks  their  indomitable  spirit  and 
love  of  country,  but  it  must,  of  course,  retard  civili- 
sation. 

A  Winter  in  the  Azores,  and  a  Swtuner  at  tke  Baths 
of  the  Furnas,  by  Joseph  Bullab,  M.D.  and  Jomr 
BC7LLAR  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  two  volumes,  1841,  fur- 
nish some  light  agreeable  notices  of  the  islands  of 
the  Azores,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  800  miles.  This 
archipelago  contains  about  250,000  inhabitants.  St 
Michael's  is  the  largest  town,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  oranges  betwixt  it  and  England. 
About  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shipped  for  England  in  1839,  and  315  boxes  of 
lemons.  These  particulars  will  serve  to  introduce 
a  passage  respecting 

{TTie  CuUtvation  of  the  Orange^  and  Oalkcrimg 

theFi-uit.} 

March  26. — Accompanied  Senhor  B  to  sever^ 

of  his  orange  gardens  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  trees 
in  one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing 
plentifully  a  highly-prized  thinnikinned  orange,  fuU 
of  juice  and  free  from  pips.  The  thinn^  of  the  rind 
of  a  St  Michael's  orange,  and  its  freedom  from  pips, 
depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  when 
in  full  vigour,  bear  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and 
an  abundance  of  seeds ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
declines,  the  peel  becomes  thinner,  and  the  teeda  gra- 
dually diminish  in  number,  until  they  disappear 
altogether.  Thus,  the  oranges  that  we  esteem  the 
most  are  the  produce  of  barren  trees,  and  those  which 
we  consider  the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  ia 
full  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees 
by  layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  They  are  then  cut  off  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  are  vigorous  voung  trees  four  feet  high.  The 
process  of  raising  nt>m  seed  is  seldom  if  ever  adopted 
in  the  Axores,  on  account  of  the  very  slow  growth  of 
the  trees  so  raised.  Such  plants,  however,  are  far 
less  liable  to  the  inroads  of  a  worm  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  trees  raised  from  layers,  and  frequently 
proves  very  destructive  to  them.  The  seed  or  *  pip'  of 
the  acid  orange,  which  we  call  Seville,  with  the 
sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said  to  produce  fruit 
of  the  finest  £kvour.  In  one  small  garden  eight  trees 
were  pointed  out  which  had  borne  for  two  saoccssive 
years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds.        •        • 

The  treatment  of  oranse-trees  tn  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St  Michael's,  w^ere,  after  they  are  planted 
out,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this 
orange-garden  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and 
pegs  fixed  in  the  ground,  wore  strained  away  from  the 
centre  into  the  sh^pe  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  open 
umbrella  turned  upside  down.  This  allows  the  sun 
to  penetrate,  exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  circula- 
tion  of  air,  and  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  ripening  the 
fruit.  Ceitain  it  is  that  oranges  are  exported  from 
Fayal  several  weeks  earlier  than  they  are  from  S4 
Michael's;  and  as  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  greater 
warmth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly  be  owins  to  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  trees  to  the  sun.  Toe  same 
precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St  Michael's  t'* 
shield  them  from  the  winds;  high  walls  are  boilt 
round  all  the  giurdens,  and  the  trees  themselves  are 
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planUd  uooDg  rem  of  favu,  fin,  uiil  camphor-lmi.  Traerlt  in  Ifea  Ztalzad,  bj  Ehkeft  DlErrRNBACH, 
If  it  wen  not  for  th«e  preeaulionii,  the  arsnjrea  M.I>.  late  uatunUiit  to  the  New  Zciliind  Compnnj 
*o>1d  be  blovn  down  in  lucli  iiunibcn  u  tn  iDlerfere  :iS43),  is  n  viluable  hiitnry  of  nn  Intereiting 
witb  or  iwaJlow  up  the  piDfiti  oT  the  ginlciia ;  none  of  :»untry,  deitincd  appurciitly  to  tmnsmit  the  Enj;- 
tba  windfiJla  or  '  ground-frait,"  iw  the  merdwuit*  lith  language,  arls,  and  eiviliuition.  Mr  Diffffcn- 
ben  aX\  Ibeiu,  httaf  eipait«d  to  KnglauJ.  *  *  tiach  give!  a  minute  account  of  the  laoguage  of  New 
Saddenlj  wo  emme  upon  merrj  puupn  of  men  ud  Zealand,  of  whitli  he  compileii  n  ffranimar  and  die* 
boja,  »11  buiilj  rDgsged  in  piwkltig  orangn,  in  a  tioiiBTy.  He  cunceiveathenaliie  iwpulationof  New 
■inara  uid  own  plot  of  ground.  They  were  gathered  Zealand  to  be  fit  to  receire  the  benelita  of  ciriliav 
imnd  a  goodlj  pili  of  the  freah  fruit,  aitting  on  heapi  tion,  and  to  Hmalgamalc  with  the  British  coloniati. 
of  the  dry  dl^i-leaToi  of  the  Indian  com,  in  which  At  the  lamc  time  he  believei  in  the  practice  of  can- 
•uh  onnge  la  wrapped  before  it  i«  placed  in  the  nibaliim  often  imputed  to  the  New  Zealandera. 
bouL  Ni»r  then  circle*  of  laughing  AioreanJ",  who  Life  in  iltiico,  during  a  Raidrnct  of  Tieo  Ytan 
mi  at  their  worlt  ud  kepi  up  a  continual  crou-fire  of  ,„  ilu,i  Ci^unln,,  by  Mas&Ke  Calderon  db  l* 
i^id  Mp«toe  at  they  quickly  filled  the  orange-ciwi.  Uioci,  nn  En|;li«h  lady,  ii  full  of  aketchei  of  do- 
wn™ a  puty  of  children,  who«  buiinna  it  wm  to  pre-  meitic  life,  related  with  ipirit  and  acuteneu.  In 
pare  the  huka  for  the  men,  who  uned  them  in  park-  no  other  work  are  we  prewnted  with  luoh  agreeable 
ing.  Theio  youngsten,  who  were  pUjing  at  their  Blimpsc.  of  Mexican  life  and  manncra.  Lttlen  <m 
woA  like  the  children  of  a  lareer  growth  that  mil  by  Varagmy.  and  LtlUn  on  Soulk  Amttiea,  by  J,  P.  and 
rith  much  difficulty  kept  in  order  bj  \y_  p.  Uoeieutbom.  are  the  work*  of  two  brother* 
_  .  ,  .  who  shook  hi3  bead  and  a  long  Mick  ,ho  reildtil  twenty-flvo  yeara  in  South  America, 
wbaneret  they  flagged  or  idled.  •  •  T\ic  Narralict  of  Uu  Viyaga  of  H.M.S.  Advm- 
A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together  ^„  „„j  ^^J,  {XWi),  by  Ciptaikb  Kino  and 
Mr  the  packen,  the  opeialion  Iwjnui.  A  child  Kitikot,  and  C.  D*h%vin.  Eiq.  naturaliit  of  the 
huded  to  a  workman  who  sojiatted  by  the  heap  of  ^,^\g^  detni!  IliC  Tariou*  incident*  which  occurred 
ftmit  a  prepared  husk;  thw  wa«  rapidly  snatched  during  their  examination  of  the  aoutliem  ahorca  of 
from  (ie  child  wrapped  round  the  ornnge  by  an  in-  South  America,  and  duriuK  tl>e  Beagle'a  circumna- 
»mnediateworkiuan,piMedbylhefc«lerlotheneit,  ^jgjtion  of  the  fXobv.  The  account  of  the  Pata- 
who  (lilting  with  the  cbest  between  hi- lcg»)  placed  p,„ian,  {„  ,hi,  work,  and  that  of  tlie  native,  of 
it  ,.ith«  ™'g»:bo»  wtl'  """/"g  r^.  t-  ^  i'  ■"="»  del  Fuego.  are  both  novel  nnJ  intcre.ting, 
•ecoud.  and  a  Ihirf,  «^a  fourth  «  fast  ash,,  hand.  ,hile  the  geologioal  detail.  Mpplicd  by  Mr  DarwIS 
coold  more  and  the  feeder,  could  .uj.ply  him,  until  ^.^  ^  ^rmanent  Talue. 

•*  'j^f  J^*  r,''"'  wa.  filled  to  0"ril»"'ng.  "'d  wa.  ^^^  ^^  t.'„,t«/  Sla,»  during  a  Phrmdlogicnl 

r«dy  to  be  nailed  up.    Two  men  then  h.ndod  it  to  the  j,^„    .^     jggg.^O    ^„^^    ^^,^    publi.htJ    by    M. 

ojpenter,  who  bent  over   be  onrnge-cbe-t  several  ^n  o^^o^  CoM.iE,  in  three  volumes.     Though  attach- 

';;^^,\'^'lL  r"^  "v.  "■"°"  **"^'  i'"--*^  ing  what  is  apt  to  appear  an  undue  impSrtanoe  to 

J^Tk^^'".***"^  ffi"!?"?      ,f?  ,^*^  hiSrie-va  of  phn..noligy.  Mr  Combo  waa.  sensible 

V  ^'  ^,LJ   f  ^     ■'  ''"E'     '^  1  '™™ll<^-    "«  P"i''  P«ticular  attention  to  .chool. 

™  ^  Tr^  ?°'    .  .  -     T         4  »nd  "Jl  benevolent  in.tltuliont,  which  he  has  do- 

««»  h«b«:k  by  mean.  cfco«i. eroded  m.^'"  of  .^^bed   with    eare    and   minutene«.     Among    the 

^«ht;  both  were   well  secured   by  .lra,«  u«der  hi  „,a.ter.of.fuct  detail,  and  sober  diaoui.itiona  in  thi. 


KthTdrirto:kbis1^™pri?krh'r.^:^::.Sd  n.:.tWr.of.fuctde.^..nd^J.r  dia.ui.it 

at^ngth.n.ver.nding%-Uaai„,-trudged  oa  -'=;^-r'^«-^^^^ 

The  orange-tree,  in  this  g«den  cover  the  .ide.  of  a  '"SJ"'*-  .*'"'~  ^  ^'^'^  ^}^  realisation  of  CymoD 

glet.  or  r«ine.  like  that  of  the  Dargle,  but  «m.-l.at  «na  Iphigon.a-flncr  even  thau  the  version  of  Ury- 

r«  Rcep;  they  are  of  some  age,  and  have  iMt  the  "^^^ 

stiff  clumpy  form  of  the  younger  trees.     Some  idea  of  in  the  couth  of  converwit ion,  a  case  wai  mentioned 

(he  rich  beauty  of  the  »cene  may  be  formed  by  ima-  to  me  as  having  occurred  in  the  eipericnce  of  a  higbty 

pining  the  tree*  of  the  Dargle  to  be  majmificenl.hmb.  r«.pcctable  phynician,  and  which  was  w  fully  aulhen- 

loaded  with  orange  fruit,  and  miied  with  lofty  atbu-  iJeated,  thai  1  entertain  no  doubt  of  iti  truth.     The 

tose* —  physician  alluded  to  had  a  patieut,  a  young  man,  wh» 

Oiova  *1HM  rlcH  fniK,  boraiihed  wllta  foldoi  rind,  wa.  almost  idiotic  from  the  xuppreMion  of  all  his  facul. 

In  one  part  Korea  of  children  were  mattered  among  ut  habitually  with  bis  hand  shading  hi.  ryes.     The 

the  branchea,    gathering   fruit  into   .malL    baakets,  phyaician  Htit  him  to  walk  as  a  remedial  measure.   Id 

hallooing,  laughing,  practically  joking,  and  finally  the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  sixteen 

emptying  their  gatherings   into   the   larger   basketi  lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  see  the  young 

underneath  the  tree.,  which,  when  filled,  were  ilowly  man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  sonM 

borne  away  to  the  pack  ing- place,  and  bowled  out  upon  time  he  took  no  notice  of  her ;  but  after  meeting  her 

the  gre»t  heap.     Many  large  orange-trees  on  the  steep  for  aeveral  month.,  he  be^n  to  Inok  for  her,  and  to 

aides  of  the  glen  lay  on  the  ground  uprooted,  either  feci  disappointed  if  sbe  did  not  appear.     He  hecnme 

''    ir  load  of  fruit,  the  high  nindii,  or  the  weight  n  much  interested,  that  he  directed  his  .trps  volun- 


of  the  boys,  four,  five,  and  even  sii  of  whom  will  tarilv  to  her  father'*  cottage,  and  gave  her  bouquet,  of 

.„-......_..._.  _..v .: .....u-  „,,  = „..  . .._"?_ %  „iih  h„  through 

._...,  „., appeared. 

They  are  allowed  to  lie  where  they  fall ;  an<i  tuoai,  intelligent,  and   lovely,  and   encouraged  his 


elimb  the  branches  at  the  lanie  time ;  and  as  the  soil  flowers.  By  deeiees  he  convcrKed  with  her  through 
is  very  light,  and  the  roots  are  superficial  (and  th(  the  window.  His  mental  faculties  were  roused ;  the 
fall  of  ajree  perhaps  not  unamu.ing),  down  the  treei     dawn  of  convaleaeence  appeared.    The  girl  ■ '- 


thoas  which  had  evidently  fallen  many  yean  ago  wen  visits  when  .be  was  told  that  she  was  benefiting  hi* 

•till  alive,  and  bearing  good  crops.     The  oranges  an  mental  health.     She  asked  him  if  he  could  read  and 

not  ripe  until  Haieh  or  April,  nor  are  they  eaten  ge-  write  I     He  answered.  No.     She  wrote  some  lines  to 

twrally  by  the  people  here  until  that  time — the  boya  him  to  induce  him  to  learn.     Tills  bad  the  desired 

however,  that  pick  them  are  marked  oiceplions.    Thi  effisM.     He  applied  hira»lf  to  .tudy,  and  aoon  wrote 

joung  children  of  Villa  Kranea  are  now  almeat  anj'  good  and  sensible  lettcm  to  her.     He  recovered  his 

venally  of  a  yellow  tint,  as  if  saturatcil  with  orangi  reason.     Sho  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  th* 

Jmoa.  neighboaring  city.    Great  fears  were  eDtertained  th>l 
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this  event  woold  undo  the  good  which  the  had  ac- 
eomplished.  The  young  patient  sustained  a  soTere 
shock,  bat  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  her  choice,  continued  to 
improre,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  family  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  youn^  man 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  her ;  but  an  interview  was  denied  to  him,  both  on 
her  account  and  his  own.  She  died.  He  continued 
well,  and  became  an  active  member  of  society.^  What 
a  beautiful  romance  might  be  founded  on  this  nar- 
rative I 

Amenea^  HitUniealf  Statuiieal^  and  Deaorwiivej  by 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  is  a  vast  collection  of  facts  and 
detuis,  few  of  them  novel  or  ptriking,  but  apparently 
written  with  truth  and  candour.  The  work  fatigues 
fh>m  the  multiplicity  of  its  small  statements,  and 
t^e  want  of  general  views  or  animated  description. 
In  1842  the  author  published  two  additional  volumes, 
describing  his  tour  in  the  slave  states.  These  are 
more  interesting,  because  the  ground  is  less  hack- 
neyed, and  Mr  Buckingham  feels  strongly,  as  a 
benevolent  and  humane  man,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  that  curse  of  the  American  soil 

Two  remarkable  works  on  Spain  hare  been  pub- 
lished by  George  Borrow,  late  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  The  first  of 
these,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  1841,  is  entitled  The 
Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipnee  of  Sjpain,  Mr 
Borrow  calculates  that  there  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand gipsies  in  Spain,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
to  be  found  in  Andalusia.  The  caste,  he  says,  has 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  author*s  adven- 
tures with  this  singular  people  are  curiously  com- 
pounded of  the  ludicrous  and  romantic,  and  are 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  form.  Mr 
Borrow's  second  work  is  termed  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  book  which,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  have 
little  connexion  with  religion  or  religious  enterprise. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  varied 
and  interesting,  with  sketches  of  character  and 
romantic  incidents  drawn  with  more  power  and 
Tivacity  than  those  of  most  professed  novelists. 

An  account  of  7^  Higfdands  of  Ethiopia^  by 
Major  W.  Cornwalub  Harris,  H.  £.  L  C.  En- 
gineers, three  volumes,  1844,  also  abounds  with 
novel  and  interesting  information.  The  author  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  mission  which  the  British 
government  sent  to  Sahela  Selasse,  the  king  of  Shoa, 
fii  southern  Abyssinia,  whose  capital,  Ankober,  was 
supposed  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles  inland 
from  Uie  port  of  T^jura,  on  the  African  coast  The 
king  consented  to  form  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
Major  Harris  conceives  that  a  profitable  intercourse 
might  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  this 
prwlactiTe  part  of  the  world. 


MI8CBLLANB0UB  WBITEBa 

One  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful  of  modem 
miscellaneous  writers,  and  who  has  tended  in  a 
material  degree  to  spread  a  taste  for  literary  history 
and  anecdote,  is  Isaac  D'Israeli,  author  of  the 
Curiositiea  of  Literature,  and  other  works.  The  flirst 
Tolume  of  the  Curiosities  was  published  in  1791 ;  a 
second  appeared  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  a  third 
in  1817.  A  second  series  has  since  been  published 
in  three  volumes.  The  other  works  of  Mr  D*lsraeli 
are  entitled  Literary  MisceUanieet  Quarrtia  qf  A  uthors; 
Caiamitiee  qf  Authora;  Character  qf  JamtM  /./  and 


The  Literary  Quvraeter,  The  whole  of  these  axe  oofw 
printed  in  one  large  volume.  In  1841  this  anthor, 
though  labouring  onder  partial  Uindneas,  Ibilowed 
up  the  favourite  studies  of  his  youth  by  another 
work  in  three  volnmes,  entitled  The  Amemiiiea  ef 
Literature,  consisting,  like  the  Curiosities  and  Mia- 
oellanies,  of  detached  papers  and  dinertatioos  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  written  in  a  plea- 
sant philosophical  style*  whidi  presents  ttie  fridts 
of  antiquarian  research  and  careful  study,  vrithout 
their  dxyness  and  general  want  of  connexion. 

In  the  same  style  of  literal/  iUustratloo,  wifli 
more  imagination  and  poetical  susceptibility,  may 
be  mentioned  Sib  Egerton  Brtdoes,  who  published 
the  Ceneura  Literaria,  1805-9,  in  ten  Tolumes;  the 
British  Bibliographer,  in  three  rolumes ;  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Collins's  British  Peerage ;  I^tiere  an  dte 
CkniuM  of  Lord  Byron,  Sec  As  principal  editor  of 
the  Bedrospective  Review,  Sir  Egerton  Bfjdges 
drew  public  attention  to  the  beauties  of  many  old 
writen,  and  extended  the  feeling  of  admiration  whidi 
Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  others,  had  awakened 
for  the  early  masters  df  the  English  lyre.  In  1835 
this  Teteran  author  edited  an  edition  of  Htltoo's 
poetical  works  in  six  volumes.  A  tone  of  qaemlous 
egotism  and  complaint  pervades  most  of  the  originai 
works  of  this  author,  but  his  taste  and  exertioos 
in  English  literature  entiUe  him  to  high  respect 

Joseph  Bitson  (1752-1803),  another  zeAlons  lite- 
rary antiquary  and  critic,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  to  illustrate  English  literature,  particulariT 
the  neglected  ballad  strains  of  the  nation.  He  pub- 
lished in  1783  a  valuable  collection  of  English  songs ; 
in  1790,  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  Time  of  Henry  IlL 
to  the  Revolution;  in  1792,  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popndar 
Poetry;  in  1794,  A  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs j  in 
1795,  A  Collection  of  all  tite  Ancient  Poems,  &c.  Be- 
lating  to  Bobin  Hood,  &c  Ritson  was  a  faithful 
and  acute  editor,  profoundly  versed  in  literary  anti- 
quities, but  of  a  jealous  irritable  temper,  which 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  his 
brother  collectors.  He  was  in  diet  a  strict  Pytha- 
gorean, and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  his  friend 
Mr  Ellis  in  1803,  remarks^' Poor  Ritsoa  is  no 
more.  AU  his  vegetable  soups  and  puddings  have 
not  been  able  to  avert  the  evU  day,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  preceded  by  madness.'  Scott  has  home 
ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  unhappy 
gleaner  in  the  by-paths  of  literature. 

The  Illustrations  qf  Shakspeare,  published  in  1807 
by  Mr  Francis  Douce,  ana  the  BriHsh  Mamaekism, 
1802,  and  Encyclopadia  qf  Antiquities^  1824,  by 
the  Ret.  T.  D.  Fosbeooke,  are  works  of  great  re- 
search and  value  as  repositories  of  curious  infor- 
mation. Works  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  pages  of 
our  poets  and  historians,  besides  conv^ng  {Hctmnes 
of  nationsl  manners  now  fiided  ioto  obUvion. 

A  taste  for  natural  history  gained  ground  about 
the  same  time  with  this  study  of  antiqnltiea.  Tkoxas 
Pennant  (1726-17981  by  the  |Hiblkaition  of  his 
works  on  zoology,  and  his  Tours  w  Scotiaad,  excited 
public  curiosity;  and  in  1789  the  Rer.  Guasbt 
White  (1720-1793)  published  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  him  to  Pennant  and  Daines  Barring* 
ton,  descriptive  of  the  natural  oljects  and  appear- 
ances of  the  parish  of  Sdbome  in  Hampshirei  White 
was  rector  A  this  parish,  and  had  spent  in  it  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  engaged  in  Utenury  occu- 
pations and  the  study  of  nature.  His  minute  and 
mteresting  facts,  the  entire  derotion  of  the  *w«^«m^ 
author  to  his  subject^  and  the  easy  eleipmoe  and 
simplidtv  of  his  styto»  render  WMte*s  history  a 
universal  fhTourite— something  like  Isaak  Walton's 
book  on  angling*  which  all  admire,  and  hundreds 
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pnoeding  dmy  luiTing  subsided,  no  object  reoMTes  anj 
figbt  bat  from  the  immediate  lustre  of  the  sun. 
Whaterer  becomes  of  the  theoiy,  the  (act  I  beliere  is 
well  asoertained. 

The  incidental  beauties  which  the  mendtan  sun 
exhibits  an  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  summer,  when  he  rides  high  at  noon,  and  sheds  his 
perpendicular  ray,  idl  is  illumination  ;  there  is  no 
shadow  to  balance  such  a  glare  of  light,  no  contrast 
to  oppose  it.  The  judicious  artist,  therefore,  rarely 
zepiesents  his  ejects  under  a  Tertical  sun.  And 
jet  no  species  of  landscape  bears  it  so  well  as  the 
scenes  of  the  forest.  The  tuftings  of  the  trees,  the 
xooesws  among  titem^  and  the  lighter  foliage  hanging 
over  the  darker,  may  all  have  an  effect  under  a 
meridian  sun.  I  sp<»k  daiefly,  howcTer,  of  the  in- 
ternal scenes  of  the  forest,  which  bear  such  total 
brightness  better  than  any  other,  as  in  them  there  is 
generally  a  natural  gloom  to  balance  it.  The  light 
obstructed  by  close  mterrening  trees  will  rarely  pre- 
dominate ;  hence  the  effect  is  often  fine.  A  strong 
sunshine  striking  a  wood  through  some  fortunate 
chasm,  and  xvpoeing  on  the  tuftinss  of  a  clump,  just 
lemoTod  from  the  eye,  and  strengthened  by  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  trees  behind,  appears  to  great  adran- 
tags ;  espedally  if  some  noble  tree,  standing  on  the 
foieground  in  deep  shadow,  flings  athwart  the  sky  its 
dark  branches,  here  and  there  illumined  with  a 
splendid  toudi  of  light. 

In  an  open  countxr,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  attends  a  meridian  sun  is  cloudy  weather,  which 
occasions  partial  lights.  Then  it  is  that  the  distant 
forest  scene  is  spread  with  lengthened  gleams,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  landsci^  are  in  shadow  ;  the 
tuftings  of  trees  an  particularly  adapted  to  catch  this 
effect  with  advantage;  there  is  a  richness  in  them 
from  the  strong  opposition  of  light  and  shade,  which 
is  wonderfully  fine.  A  distant  forest  thus  illumined 
wants  only  a  foreground  to  make  it  highly  picturesque. 
As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great 
beauty  of  both  depends  on  the  contrast  between  splen- 
dour and  obscurity.  But  this  contrast  is  produced  by 
these  different  incidents  in  different  ways.  The 
grandest  effects  of  the  rising  sun  are  produced  by  the 
Tapours  which  enrelope  it — the  setting  sun  rests  its 
glory  on  the  sloom  which  often  accompanies  its  part- 
mg  rays.  A  £pth  of  shadow  hanging  over  the  eastern 
hemisphere  gives  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  such 
powerful  effxt,  that  although  in  fact  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun,  yet 
through  force  of  contrast  they  appear  superior.  A 
distant  forest  scene  under  this  bnehteneu  gloom  is 
particularly  ridi,  and  glows  with  double  splendour. 
libe  Terduro  of  the  summer  leaf,  and  the  raried  tints 
of  tiie  autumnal  one,  an  all  lighted  up  with  the  most 
xesplendent  colours. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  forest  are  not  so  happily 
disposed  to  catdi  the  effects  of  a  setting  sun.  The 
meridian  ray,  we  have  seen,  may  dart  through  the 
openings  at  the  top,  and  produce  a  picture,  but  the 
flanks  of  the  forest  an  generally  too  well  guarded 
■gainst  itf  horizontal  beams.  Sometimes  a  recess 
fronting  the  west  may  receive  a  beautiful  light, 
■preadinf  in  a  lengthened  gleam  amidst  the  gloom  of 
t4e  woods  which  surround  it ;  but  this  can  only  be 
had  in  the  outskirts  of  tite  forest.  Sometimes  also  we 
find  in  its  internal  parts,  though  hardly  in  its  deep 
recesses,  splendid  lignts  here  and  there  catching  the 
foliage,  wmch  though  in  nature  generally  too  scattered 
to  Dxoduce  an  effect,  yet,  if  judiciously  collected,  may 
be  beautiful  on  canvass. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  scene  corusca- 
tions like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sunbeam 
darting  through  an  eyelet  hole  among  the  leaves. 


Many  painters,  and  espedally  Rubens,  have  been  food 
of  introducing  this  radiant  spot  in  their  landscmpes. 
But  in  painting,  it  is  one  of  those  trifles  whidi  pro- 
duces no  effect,  nor  can  this  radiance  be  given.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  pleasing  image. 
Shakspeare  hath  introduced  it  beautifully,  where, 
speaking  of  the  force  of  truth  entering  a  guilty  con- 
science, he  compares  it  to  the  sun,  which 

Fires  the  proud  e<9s  of  tbe  essCcni  pines. 
And  darts  his  Ugfat  tbiougli  every  gniltr  hoia 

It  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which  poetry  may 
offer  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pencil  cannot  well 
produce  to  the  eye. 

The  JSssoys  on  the  Pteturttgwe,  by  Sir  UTedafe 
Price,  were  deugned  by  thdr  aooMnplisbed  aafiiar 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  reasons  for  studying  the 
works  of  eminent  landscape  painters,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  with  a  view  to  the  unprorement 
of  real  scenery,  and  to  promote  the  cultivatioin  at 
what  has  been  tenned  landacape  gardeninf^  He 
examined  the  leading  features  of  modem  gardniing, 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  on  the  general  prinQplei 
of  painting,  and  showed  how  much  the  cbaract»  of 
the  picturesque  has  been  neglected,  or  sacrificed  to 
a  false  idea  of  beauty.  The  best  edition  of  these 
essays,  improved  by  the  author,  is  that  of  1810; 
but  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  published  editioos 
of  both  Gilpin  and  Price— -the  h&tter  a  Terr  hand- 
some volume,  1842 — ^with  a  great  deal  of  additional 
matter.  Besides  his  *  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,* 
Sir  Uvedale  has  written  essays  on  artificial  water, 
on  house  decorations,  architecture,  and  buildings — 
all  branches  of  his  original  subject,  snd  treated  with 
the  same  taste  and  elegance.  The  theory  of  tlie 
author  is,  that  the  picturesque  in  nature  has  a  cha- 
racter separate  flrom  the  sublime  and  the  beautiftil ; 
and  in  enforcing  and  maintaining  this,  he  attacked 
the  style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  Mason  the 
poet  had  recommended,  and  Kent  and  Brown,  the 
great  landscape  improvers,  had  reduced  to  practice^ 
Some  of  Price's  positions  have  been  overtumed  br 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Philosophical  Essays;  but 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  descriptions  must  ever 
render  his  work  interesting,  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  metaphysical  or  philosophical  distinc- 
tions. His  criticism  of  painters  and  paintings  is 
equally  able  and  discriminating;  and  by  his  works 
we  consider  Sir  Uvedale  Price  has  been  highly  in- 
strumental in  difihsing  those  just  sentiments  on 
matters  of  taste,  and  that  improved  style  of  land- 
scape gardening,  which  so  eminentiy  distinguish  the 
English  aristocracy  of  the  present  timet. 

WILLIAM  COBBEIT. 

WiLLLAM  CoBnETT  (1762-1835),  by  his  Eural 
Rides,  his  Cottage  Economu,  his  works  on  America, 
and  various  parts  of  his  PoliticeU  Beguter^  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the  misoellaneous 
writers  of  England.  He  was  a  native  of  Famham 
in  Surrey,  and  brought  up  as  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  afterwards  served  as  a  soldier  in  Bri- 
tish America,  and  rose  to  be  sergeant-m^jor.  He 
first  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  by  publish- 
ing a  scries  of  pamphlets  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Porcupine.  He  was  then  a  decided  loyalist  and 
high  churchman;  but  baring,  as  is  supposed,  re- 
ceived some  slight  from  ^ir  Pitt,  he  attacked  his 
ministry  with  great  bittjemess  in  his  Register. 
After  tne  passing  of  the  Re^trm  Bill,  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  bor|ough  of  01dham,_bnthe 
was  not  successful  as  a 
apparentiy  destitute  of  tbv 
his  information  and  detailsi 
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Ifttblic  speaker.    He  was 
faculty  of  generalising 
and  evolving  from  them 
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tatkd  LeUert  fivm  Emgkand^  by  Dm  Mammd  Aharez 
Sgpneila,  three  Tolumes.  The  foreign  dUgoise  was 
too  thinly  and  lightlj  worn  to  ininre  concealment, 
bat  it  imparted  freedom  and  piquancy  to  the  aathor*a 
obeenrationa.  On  the  anbject  of  the  church,  on 
political  economy,  and  on  mannfacturet,  Mr  Sonthey 
iPft^mia  to  hare  thought  then  in  much  the  tame  spirit 
displayed  in  his  late  works.  His  fuicy,  however, 
was  more  sportiTe,  and  his  Spanish  character,  as 
weD  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  led  to  frequent  and 
eojrfous  description,  in  which  he  excelled. 

In  1829  Mr  Sou^ey  published  CoUoquiu  on  ike 
Progreu  and  ProtpecU  of  Soeiety,  two  Tolumes,  in 
which  the  author,  or  *  Montesinos,*  holds  conrersa- 
tions  with  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More !  The 
decay  of  national  piety,  the  evil  effects  of  extended 
commerce,  and  the  weged  progress  of  national  in- 
•ecurity  and  disorganization,  are  the  chief  topics  in 
these  colloquies,  which,  though  occasionally  reliered 
by  passages  of  beaut ifid  compoBition,  are  difibse  and 
tedious,  and  greatly  OTerstrained  in  sentiment.  The 
other  prose  works  c^  Mr  Southey  (exclusive  of  a 
Tast  number  of  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  omitting  his  historical  and  biographical  works 
already  noticed)  consist  of  Ids  early  LetterM  from 
Spain;  A  Short  Rtndmct  tn  Portugal;  OmniatM^  a 
collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious  quota- 
tions ;  and  Tlu  Doctor^  fire  volumes,  a  work  partly 
fictitious,  but  abounding  in  admirable  description 
and  quaint  fiindful  delineation  of  character. 

THOMAS  DE  QUXNCST. 

Th€  Confegnoiu  of  an  English  O/nmii  Eater^  a 
amall  volume  published  in  1822  (originally  con- 
tained in  the  London  Magazine),  is  a  singular  and 
striking  work,  detailing  the  personal  experience  of 
an  individual  who  had,  like  Oleridge,  become  a 
slave  to  tiie  use  of  opium.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  author  carried  this  habit,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
a-day.  He  finally  emancipated  himself,  but  not 
without  a  severe  struggle  and  the  deepest  suffer- 
ing. The  '  Confessions*  are  written  by  Tbomab  de 
QuiNcsT,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  acquirements, 
literary  and  scliolastic,  son  of  an  English  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
and  is  author  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  Shak- 
npeare  and  Pope  in  the 'Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
The  following  extracts  would  do  credit  to  the 
highest  names  in  our-  original  imaginative  litera- 
ture;— 

[DnMJRS  of  the  Opitun  Eater.'] 

May^  1818. 
I  have  been  every  night  of  late  transported  into 
Asiatic  scenes.  I  know  not  whether  others  share  in 
my  feelings  on  this  point,  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  I  were  compelled  to  forego  England,  and  to 
live  in  China,  and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes 
of  life  and  scenery,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
my  horror  lie  deep,  and  some  of  them  must  be  com- 
mon to  others.  Southern  Asia  in  general  is  the  seat 
of  awful  images  and  associations.  As  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  have  a  dim  and  reverential 
feeling  connected  with  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
No  man  can  pretend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and 
oapridotts  superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribei 
elsewhere^  affect  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
ancient,  monumental,  cruel,  and  elaborate  religions 
of  Indostan,  fcc  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
things,  of  their  institutions,  history,  modes  of  faith, 
Ike.  is  so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of  the 
nws  and  name  overpowers  the  sense  of  youth  in  the 


individuaL  A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an  ante- 
diluvian man  reneired.  Even  Enriishmen,  thoogh 
not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  sneh  mstitutiona,  can- 
not but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes  that 
have  flowed  apart,  and  lefosed  to  mix,  through  rach 
immemorial  tracts  of  time ;  nor  can  any  man  &U  to 
be  awed  by  the  names  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Euphiates. 
It  oontributes  much  to  these  ieeUngs,  that  Southem 
Aria  is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  ot  jean^  the  part 
of  tiie  earth  most  swarming  with  human  life;  the 
neat  ojictna  gemtvum*  Man  is  a  weed  in  those  regioos. 
The  vast  empires,  also,  into  which  the  enormous  popu- 
lation of  Asia  has  always  been  cast,  give  a  further 
sublimity  to  the  feelings  associated  wiui  all  Oriental 
names  or  images.  In  Oiina,  over  and  above  what  it 
has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Asia,  I  am 
terrified  by  the  modes  of  life^  by  the  manners,  and 
the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  and  want  of  sympatiiy 
placed  between  us  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  cms 
analyse.  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics  or  brute 
animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  than  I  can  say, 
or  have  time  to  say,  the  reader  must  enter  into  before 
he  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable  horror  which 
these  droams  of  Oriental  imagery  and  mytholsgical 
tortures  impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  conuectias 
feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I 
brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beast«^  veptilei^ 
all  trees  and  plants,  usages  and  s^ipeannoes,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  all  tropical  regx<ms,  and  assembled 
them  together  in  China  or  Indostan.  From  kindred 
feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under 
the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at, 
chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  ij  cockatoos 
I  ran  into  pagodas ;  and  was  fixed  for  ecoturies  at 
the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms;  I  was  the  idol;  I 
was  the  priest ;  I  was  worshipped ;  I  was  sairrificed. 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brahma  through  all  the  forests 
of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me ;  Seeva  lud  wait  for  bml 
I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris;  I  had  doas 
a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile 
trembled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  q[>hinxes,  in  aanow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.     *      * 

As  a  final  specimen,  I  cite  one  of  a  difierait  cha- 
racter, from  1820. 

The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  which  now  I 
often  hear  in  dreams — ^a  music  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  the 
feeling  of  a  vast  march-— of  infinite  cavalcades  filing 
off— and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The 
morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis 
and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffmng 
some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dresa 
extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where — somdiow, 
I  knew  not  how — ^by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom — 
a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  conducting — ^was 
evolving  like  a  great  drama  or  piece  of  music ;  widi 
which  my  sympathjr  was  the  mfore  insupportable  from 
my  confhsion  as  to  its  place,  it:)  cause,  its  nature,  and 
its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usujsl  in  dreams  (wheie^  of 
neceraitv,  we  make  ourselves  (central  to  et^ry  move- 
ment), had  the  power,  and  yoi  had  not  the  power  to 
decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  iJf  I  could  raise  myself 
to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  niot  the  power,  for  the 
weight  of  twen^  At&ntes  wall  upon  me,  or  the  op- 
pression of  inexpiable  guilt.  '  2)ecper  than  ever  plum* 
met  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.^  Thai,  like  a  chorus, 
the  passion  deepeuM.  Some  f  greater  interest  was  at 
stake ;  some  mightier  cause  tKn  ever  yet  the  swoid 
had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had  nfoclaimed.  Then  came 
sudden  alarms,  hurrying  to  akd  fro ;  trepidations  of 
innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether  from  the 
good  cause  or  the  bad ;  darknlois  and  li^ts ;  tempest 
and  human  faces ;  and  at  las&  with  the  sense  that  all 
was  lost,  female  foimi^  and'l  the  featuet  that 
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worth  all  the  world  to  roe,  aud  but  a  moment  allowed 
— and  clasped  hands,  and  heart-breaking  partings, 
and  then — ererlasting  farewells !  and  with  a  sigh, 
inch  as  the  caTes  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  ottered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  lercrberated — ererlasting  farewells!  and  again, 
and  jet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — '  I  will 
deep  DO  more  I' 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  miscellaneous 
writers  of  this  period  was  William  IIazlitt,  whose 
bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  and  acute  criti- 
cism on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  among  young  minds.  lie  was 
a  man  of  decided  f;renius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  pr^udice.  He  was  well  read  in  the  old 
En^ish  auUiors,  and  had  in  general  a  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
itrongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading;  it  was  often  sparkling,  pungent-,  and  pic- 
tnresqiie  in  expression.  Hazlitt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
hegan  life  as  a  painter,  but  fauled  in  attaining  excel- 
l^se  in  the  profession,  though  he  retained  through 
life  the  most  vivid  and  intense  appreciation  of  its 
(duuTus.  His  principal  support  was  derived  from 
the  literary  and  political  journals,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms.  He  wrote 
a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Actiom;  Character  a  of  Sha/uipcare*  Play* ;  A  View 
c/ <&e  English  Stage;  two  volumes  of  Table  Talk; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (containing  criticisms  on  emi- 
nent public  characters);  Lectures  on  Ote  English 
Poeis^  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution ;  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  ;  and  various 
sketches  of  the  galleries  of  art  in  England.  He  was 
author  also  of  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy,  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  an  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  fur  the  Encyclopasdia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  English  no- 
Tdists  and  otlier  standard  utitliorii,  first  published  in 
tiie  Edinburgh  lieview.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  NufHtleon,  in  four  volumes,  which 
erinoes  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  ably  and  powerfully  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  t(H)k  ]>l:ux'  in  London  on  the 
18th  of  Septemlx;r  1S.'}())  lie  h:ul  committed  to  the 
press  the  Con ver nations  of  James  Northcote^  Ewj. 
containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists.  The  toils, 
uncertainties,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life, 
and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 
and  warped  the  mind  of  Ha/litt,  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  but  those  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ideal  excellence  and  l)cauty,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  undisguised 
freedom  with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
and  versatility  of  genius.  He  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  reflected  or  studied ;  and  tliough  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  metaphysician,  he  certainly  could 
pamt  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfold  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  Hazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
father's  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
Tolumea 

[The  Character  of  Falstaf.'] 

FalstafTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ; 
an  exuberation  of  eood-humour  and  goo<lnature ;  an 
OTerflowing  of  hb  love  of  laughter  aud  good-fellow- 


ship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-con- 
tentment with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  his 
physical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes  his 
mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness. 
His  ton^e  arops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain  '  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  witn 
him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify 
his  other  faculties,  but  *  ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  environ 
it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.'  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  afler  his 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  *  a  tun  of  man.'  His  pulling  out 
the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  hia 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton  &c  and  yet  we 
are  not  offcndra,  but  delighted  with  him ;  for  he  is  all 
these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  aiisumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hyi)ocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  FalstafT  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

IThe  Character  of  Hamlet.} 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftcnest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Ilanilct  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens 
to  hini,  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great 
moral iser  ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  Lear  is 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  mgenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  Shakspeare 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  m  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest :  everything 
is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  effort ;  the  incidents  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  matters  of  course ;  the  characters 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves.    There  is  no  set  purpose,  no 
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Btmining  at  a  point.  The  obecrrations  are  suggeeted 
by  the  paMtng  Rcene — ^the  gusts  of  passion  come  and 
go  like  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole 
pl&y  in  an  exact  transcript  of  what  might  be  supposed 
to  hare  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Denmark  at  the 
remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modem 
refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  bystander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time, 
to  hare  heard  and  witnessed  something  of  what  was 

King  on.  Bat  here  we  are  more  than  spectators.  We 
,Te  not  only  *  the  outward  pageants  and  the  signs  of 
grief,'  but  *  we  have  that  within  which  passes  show.' 
We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch  the  pas- 
sions living  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatic  writers  give 
us  very  fine  versions  and  paraphrases  of  nature ;  but 
Shakspearc,  together  with  nis  own  comments,  gives  us 
the  original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves. 
This  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  stands  quite  by  itself.  It 
if  not  a  character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  even 
of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can 
well  be ;  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full 
of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility — the  sport 
of  circumstances,  questioning  with  fortune,  uid  refin- 
ing on  his  own  feeling!*,  and  forced  from  the  natural 
bias  of  his  disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  seeuts  incapable  of  deliberate  action,  and 
is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect — ^as  in  the  scene 
where  he  kills  Polonius ;  and,  again,  where  he  alters 
the  letters  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are 
taking  with  them  to  England,  purporting  his  death. 
At  other  tiroes,  when  be  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  re- 
mains puzzled,  undecided,  and  sceptical ;  dallies  with 
his  purposoi  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and  finds  out 
some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thought- 
fulness  again.  For  this  reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the 
king  when  he  is  at  his  prayers ;  and,  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  an  excuse  for  his  own 
want  of  resolution,  defers  his  revenge  to  a  more  fatal 
opportunity. 

The  moral  perfection  of  this  character  has  been 
called  in  question,  we  think,  by  those  who  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  more  interesting  than  according  to 
rules;  amiable,  though  not  faultless.  The  ethical 
delineations  of  *  that  noble  and  liberal  ca-suist'  (as 
Shakspeare  has  been  well  called)  do  not  exhibit  the 
drab-coloured  quakerism  of  morality.  His  plays  are 
not  copied  either  from  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or 
from  The  Academy  of  Compliments  I  We  confess 
we  are  a  little  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
those  who  are  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
Hamlet.  The  neglect  of  punctilious  exactness  in  his 
behaviour  either  partakes  of  the  *  license  of  the  time,' 
or  else  belongs  to  the  very  excess  of  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  character,  which  makes  the  common 
rules  of  life,  as  well  as  his  own  purposes,  sit  loose  upon 
him.  He  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  only  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  airy  world  of  contemplation,  to  lay  as 
much  stress  as  he  ought  on  the  practical  consequences 
of  things.  His  habitual  principles  of  action  are  un- 
hinged and  out  of  joint  with  the  time.  His  conduct 
to  Ophelia  is  quite  natural  in  his  circumstances.  It 
is  that  of  assumed  severity  only.  It  is  the  effect  of 
disappointed  hope,  of  bitter  regrets,  of  affection  sus- 
pended, not  obliterated,  by  the  distractions  of  the 
scene  around  him !  Amidst  the  natural  and  preter- 
natural  horrors  of  his  situation,  he  might  be  excused 
in  delicacy  from  carrying  on  a  regular  courtship. 
When  '  his  father's  spirit  was  in  arms,'  it  was  not  a 
time  for  the  son  to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither 
many  Ophelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explaining  the 


cause  of  his  alienation,  which  he  doist  hardly  toas* 
himself  to  think  of.  It  would  have  taken  him  yma 
to  have  come  to  a  direct  explanation  on'  the  point.  In 
the  harassed  state  of  his  mind,  he  oould  not  have  done 
much  otherwise  than  he  did.  His  conduct  does  no* 
contradict  what  he  says  when  he  sees  her  fimeral : — 

'  I  loved  Ophdia ;  forty  IhottsaiHl  brotbcfs 
Could  not,  with  all  thair  qoaatf  ty  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum.* 

THOMAS  CABLTLS. 

The  German  studies  and  metaphysics  of  Coleridge 
seem  to  hare  inspired  one  powerful  writer  of  the 
day,  Thomas  Cabltlb,  author  of  varions  works  and 
translations — a  Life  of  SchiUer ;  Sartor  ReaartttM, 
1836 ;  The  French  Bevolutwn,  a  Hiitory,  in  three 
Tolumes,  1837 ;  Chartum,  1839;  Critical  a»d  Muedh- 
neous  EMoye,  collected  and  republished  from  leTiews 
and  magazines,  in  five  vols.,  1839 ;  a  series  of  lectofes 
on  Hero  Worship,  1841 ;  and  7^  PaH  and  Present, 
1843.  Familiar  with  Ckmian  literature,  and  admir- 
ing its  authors,  Mr  Carlyle  has  liad  great  inflaenoe  in 
rendering  the  works  of  Goethe,  Ricbter,  &c.  known  in 
this  country.  He  has  added  to  our  stock  of  original 
ideas,  and  helped  to  foster  a  more  liberal  and  pene- 
trative style  of  criticism  amongst  us.  His  philoso- 
phical theory  has  been  condemned  for  its  resemblance 
to  the  Pantheistic  system,  or  idd-worship,  Goethe 
being  the  special  object  of  his  reneratioo.  It  is  too 
fanciful  and  unreal  to  be  of  general  practical  utility, 
or  to  serve  as  a  refuge  from  the  actual  cares  and 
storms  of  life.  It  is  an  intellectoal  theory,  and  to 
intellectual  men  may  be  yaluable — for  the  opinjans 
and  writings  (^  Carlyle  tend  to  enlarge  our  sympa- 
thies and  feelings — ^to  stir  the  heart  with  benevolence 
and  affection — to  unite  man  to  man — and  to  build 
upon  this  loYe  of  our  frilow-beings  a  system  of  mental 
energy  and  purity  far  removed  from  the  opentioos 
of  sense,  and  pregnant  with  high  hopes  aiid  aspira- 
tions. He  is  an  original  and  subtle  thinker,  and 
combines  with  his  powers  of  analysis  and  reasooing 
a  yivid  and  brilliant  imagination.  His  work  on  the 
French  BeTolution  is  a  series  of  paintings — grand, 
terrific,  and  ghastly.  The  peculiar  s^le  and  diction 
of  Mr  Carlyle  have  with  some  retarded,  and  with 
others  advanced  his  popuUurity.  It  is  moic  German 
than  English,  full  of  conceits  and  personifications, 
of  high  and  low  things,  familiar  and  recondite,  mixed 
up  together  without  any  regard  to  order  or  natural 
connexion.  He  has  no  chaste  simplicity,  no  *  linked 
sweetness,'  or  polished  uniformity;  all  is  angular, 
objective,  and  unidioniatic ;  at  times,  however,  lugfaly 
graphic,  and  swelling  out  into  periods  of  fine  imageiy 
and  eloquence.  Even  common  thoughts,  dressed  up 
in  Mr  Carlyle's  peculiar  costume  of  words,  possess 
an  air  of  originality.  The  style  is,  on  the  whokv  ^ 
vicious  and  afiected  one  (though  it  may  now  haTe 
become  natural  to  its  possessor),  but  is  made  strik- 
ing by  the  force  and  genius  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative. 

[^The  Sueeasiou  of  Races  of  Men,'] 

Generation  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  fonn 
of  a  body,  and  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  night  on 
heaven's  missions  appears.  What  force  and  fii«  is  in 
each  he  expends ;  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  indus- 
try; one,  hunter-like,  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  of  science;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war  with  his  feUow  ;  and  then 
the  heaven-sent  is  recalled ;  his  earthly  vesture  fidls 
awav,  and  soon  even  to  sense  becomes  a  vasiafaed 
shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-thunder^ 
ing  train  of  heaven's  artilleiy,  does  this  mysteriou 
mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawB,  ^aidt'- 
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of  a  foundation :  instead  of  the  angelc  and  arch- 
angels mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  wai  dis- 
co%'ered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave  going 
down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker 
gnn-Tessd :  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  lord- 
ship in  his  military  uniform ;  and  therefore  as  little 
like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined.' 

The  effects  of  the  threatened  French  InTasion  are 
punted  in  simlUr  colours.  Mr  Smith  is  arguing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  in  £ng- 
land.on  this  subject,  the  British  rulers  n^lected  the 
obrious  means  of  self-defence : — 

*  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a 
gallant  ddfenoe  behind  hedgerows,  and  through 
nlate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  as  I  think  of  their 
pravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so 
iDcdy  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and 
this  from  their  total  unacquaintance  with  sciences 
of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  Mazing  for  twenty 
miles  round  j  cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somer- 
Tille's  breed  running  wild  orer  the  country;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder 
parts ;  Mrs  Plymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war 
VI  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  orer;  but  it  is  now  diree  centuries  since  an 
Bftg^M»h  pig  has  iUlen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  dergyroan's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
xWhich  lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
ooatriboted  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic 
expectations  of  our  Roman  behayiour.  You  are  per- 
•naded  that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge 
like  Codes }  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captiTity  and  swim  over  the  Thames ; 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating 
hand ;  and  little  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years* 
purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are 
encamped  upon  it.  I  hope  we  shaU  witness  all  this, 
if  the  French  do  come ;  out  in  the  meantime  I  am 
■0  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour 
of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no 
opportunity  may  be  given  tiiem  for  Roman  valour, 
and  for  those  veiy  un-Roman  pensions  which  they 
would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequenoe.' 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  fordble  of  Mr  Smith's 
humorous  comparisons  is  that  in  which  he  says,  of 
a  late  English  minister,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
ftvquent  and  elaborate  censure— 'I  do  not  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  glor^  but  from  the  love  of  utility, 
as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dyke,  for 
fear  it  should  flood  a  province.'  Another  occurs  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Taunton  in  1831 : — *  I  do  not 
mean,'  he  says, '  to  be  disrespectfril,  but  the  attempt 
of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  fordbly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  conduct  Ot  the  excellent  Mrs  Partington  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  tJiat  town — ^the  tide  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height — ^the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses 
•—and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  <^  this  subliroe  storm.  Dame  Parting- 
ton, who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door 
of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Mrs  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest'  Illustrations  of  this  kind 
are  highly  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  dis- 
play ^e  fertill;^  of  his  fancy  and  the  richness  of  I 


his  humour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  drive  lioBie 
his  argument  with  irresistible  effect  Sidney  Smith, 
like  Swift,  seems  never  to  have  taken  up  bis  peo 
from  the  mere  love  of  oompoeitioii,  but  to  ^one 
practical  views  and  opinions  on  whidi  he  ftlt  strongly. 
His  wit  and  banter  are  equally  direct  and  cogent 
Though  a  professed  joker  and  ooovivial  wit—*  a 
diner  out  of  the  first  lustre,'  as  he  has  himself  ch^ 
racterised  Mr  Canning — there  is  not  one  of  his 
humorous  or  witty  sallies  that  does  not  seem  to  flow 
naturally,  and  without  effort,  as  if  struck  out  or 
remembered  at  the  momeut  it  is  used.  Mr  Smith 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  oonnexkm  with 
Uie  Edinburgh  Review : — 

'When  first  I  went  into  the  church  I  had  a 
curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  s^re 
of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requestea  me 
to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  university  of 
Weimar  j  before  we  oould  get  there,  Germany  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we 
put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years. 
The  principles  of  tiie  fVench  Bevdution  were  then 
fully  afloat  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the 
first  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were 
Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland),  and  Lord  Broi^am ;  all  of  them  main- 
taining opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  tlien  exercising 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  storey  or  flat  in  Bucdeuch  Place,  the  ele- 
vated residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  pn^xised 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  tliis  was  acceded 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and 
remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I 
proposed  for  the  Review 


*  Tanul  moMm  medltamiir  ai 
We  oultivato  lltcnture  npon  a  litlto  *«**'~w' 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and 
BO  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  Pnblios 
Syras,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read 
a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  joumaL  When 
I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of 
Lord  JeflVey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the 
liighcst  point  of  popularity  and  suocAs.' 

Mr  Smith  is  now,  we  believe,  above  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  his  wit  and 
humour,  are  still  undiminished. 

The  chief  merit  and  labour  attaching  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fell  on  its  accomplished  editor,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scothmd.  From  1803  to  1829  Mr  JefiVey  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  Review ;  and  when  we  con* 
sider  the  distinguished  ability  whidi  it  has  uni- 
formly displayed,  and  the  high  moral  character  it 
has  uphelo,  together  with  Uie  independence  and 
fearlessness  with  which  from  the  first  it  has  pro- 
mulgated its  canons  of  criticism  on  literature, 
science,  and  government^  we  must  admit  that  few 
men  have  exercised  such  influence  as  Frands  Jeffrey 
on  tlie  whde  current  of  contemporary  literature 
and  public  opinion.  Besides  his  general  superin- 
tendence, Mr  Jeffrey  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Review.  The  departments  St  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature  seem  to  have  been  his  diosen  Add ; 
and  he  constantly  endeavoured,  as  he  says,  *  to  com- 
bine ethical  precepts  with  literary  criticism,  and 
earnestly  sought  to  impress  his  readers  with  a 
sense  both  of  the  dose  connexion  between  sound  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  the  higher  dements  of 
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Bjron  condescended  to  sanction,  namely,  that  genius 
is  a  source  of  peculiar  unhappiness  to  its  possessors : 
— *  Men  of  truly  great  powers  of  mind  have  gene- 
rally been  cheerful,  social,  and  indulgent ;  while  a 
tendency  to  sentimental  whining  or  fierce  intole- 
rance may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list 
of  our  English  poets  we  can  only  remember  Shen- 
stone  and  Savage — two  certainly  of  the  lowest — who 
were  querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  at  any^  rate  was  full  of  conceits  and 
afiectations,  and  has'  nothing  to  make  us  proud  of 
him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
evidently  of  a  free  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius 
of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
party  to  wuich  be  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
m  which  he  was  involv^ ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  his  spirit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ;  and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  majesty 
of  a  high  cliaracter  is  tempered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.  In 
tiie  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel' 

Innumerable  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scattered  through  Lord  Jeffrey's  cri- 
tiques. His  political  remarks  and  views  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  national  honour 
or  morality,  which  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 
questions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  may  advert  to 
the  singular  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  Jeffrey 
exercised  in  making  selections  from  the  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaving  them,  as  it  were,  with 
the  text  of  his  criticism.  Whatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastly -extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  furnishing  matter  for  various 
collections  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  exer- 
cises. 

Francis  Jeffrey  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  1829  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  Mr  Jeffrey  was 
nominated  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Scotland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
parliament  In  1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  undeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  Scottish  judge  was  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  beloved.  'It 
has  been  his  enviable  lot,  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prizes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
vmite  in  himself  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  them  aU.  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age — the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneously  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
learning— eloquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators,  I 
and  wisdom  among  the  wisest,  and  onlTersal  rere- 1 


rence  on  that  judicial  seat  which  has  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanour — a  yxmth  of 
enterprise — a  manhood  of  brilliant  success — and 
**  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  en- 
circling his  later  years — ^mark  him  ont  for  Tenera- 
tion  to  every  son  of  that  country  whose  name  he 
has  exalted  throughout  Europe.  We  need  not  speak 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  that 
have  thrown  fascination  over  his  society,  and  made 
his  friendship  a  privilege.*  * 

The  Critical  and  Htttorictd  Eataft  comirAttted  to 
the  Edinburgh  JReview,  by  T.  R  Macaulat,  three 
volumes,  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  as  to  immediate 
success  and  permanent  value.  The  reading  and 
erudition  of  the  author  are  immense.  In  questiana 
of  classical  learning  and  criticism — in  English  poetry, 
phUosophy,  and  history — in  all  the  minutise  of  bio- 
graphy and  literary  anecdote — ^in  the  principles  and 
details  of  government — in  the  revolutiona  of  pertieB 
and  opinions — in  the  progress  of  science  and  phik>- 
sophy — in  all  these  he  seems  equally  Tenant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.  Perhaps  he  is  most 
striking  and  original  in  his  historical  artides,  whidi 
present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  he 
treats,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  principal  acton, 
and  copious  illustrations  of  contemporary  events 
and  characten  in  other  countries.  His  reviews  of 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoin  of 
Lord  Clivc,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Sur  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c  contain 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retrospects 
unequalled  in  our  literature.  His  eloquent  papers 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  Boswell's  Johnson,  Addison's  Me- 
moirs, and  other  philosophical  and  literary  subjects, 
are  also  of  first-nte  excellence.  Whatever  topic  he 
takes  up  he  fairly  exhausts — ^nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  ample  curiosity  is  grati- 
fied. Mr  Macaulay  is  a  party  politician — a  strong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  well-disposed  towards 
tiie  Roundheads  and  Covenanters.  At  times  be  ap- 
pean  to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  those  poli- 
ticians of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  as  with  a  strong 
personal  antipathy  against  their  opponents^  His 
judgments  are  occasionally  harsh  and  uncharitable, 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  facts.  In  arrange 
ing  his  materials  for  efibct,  lie  is  a  oonsumnate 
master.  Some  of  his  scenes  and  pandits  aie 
managed  with  the  highest  artistical  art,  and  his 
language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  picturesque.  In 
style  Mr  Macaulay  is  stately  and  rhetorical — per- 
haps too  fiorid  and  gorgeous,  at  least  in  his  eariier 
essays — ^but  it  is  sustained  with  wonderfhl  power 
and  energy.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  other 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bean  some  re- 
semblance to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  universal, 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  his  power 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.  Both  have  made 
sacrifices  in  taste,  candour,  and  generosity,  for  pur- 
X>oses  of  immediate  effect ;  but  the  living  author  is 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  in 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  tlie  purity  of 
his  aspirations  and  principles. 

i¥iLLiAM  Bowrrr,  &c 

William  Howttt,  a  popular  miscellaneous  writer, 
has  written  some  delightfttl  works  illustrative  of  the 
*  calendar  of  nature.'  His  Book  of  the  SeoMHg,  1832, 
presents  us  with  the  picturesque  and  poetic  features 
of  the  months,  and  all  the  objecto  and  appearances 
which  each  presents  in  the  garden,  the  fiidd,  and  the 
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portraying  the  character  of  animals,  and  ondeaTonr- 
ing  to  excite  more  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
Some  Scottish  works  of  this  kind  are  alao  deserring 
of  commendation — as  Rhind's  Stwiiea  m  Naiural 
ffistoiy;  M*Diar]UD*8  SkUehta  from  Nature;  Mil- 
ler's Scenes  and  Loaendtt  or  Tr€idUum$  nf  Cromarty: 
Di7NCAN*6  Sacred  Philo9oph^  qf  the  Seamms,  &c.  A 
loTe  of  nature  and  observation  of  her  various  works 
axe  displayed  in  these  local  sketches,  which  all  help 
to  augment  the  genoral  stock  of  our  knowledge  as 
well  as  our  enjoyment 

The  Thames  akd  its  Tributaries,  two  volumes,  1840, 
by  Charles  Mackat,  is  a  pleasing  description  of 
the  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  are 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  history,  romance, 
and  poetry.  The  same  author  has  publisbod  (1841) 
Memoirs  qf  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions, 

Robert  Mudcb  (1777-1842),  an  indefatigable 
writer,  self-educated,  was  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  London  press. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  altogether  about  ninety 
Tolnmes,  including  6ahyUm  the  Great,  a  Picture  of 
Men  and  Things  in  London  ;  Modem  Athens,  a  sketch 
of  Edinburffh  society;  The  British  Naturalist;  The 
Feathered  Tribes  cf  Ureat  Britain ;  A  Popular  Guide 
to  the  ObservatUm  of  Nature;  two  scries  of  four 
Tolnmes  each,  entitled  The  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Sea,  and  the  Air;  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter;  and  next,  Man :  Phyiical,  Morale  Social,  and 
Intellectual;  The  Worltl  Described,  &c.  lie  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  Gilbert's  Modern  Atlas,  the 
'Natural  History'  to  the  British  CyclopaKiia,  and 
numerous  other  contributions  to  periodicral  works. 
Mudie  was  a  nervous  and  able  writer,  deficient  in 
taste  in  works  of  light  literature  and  satire,  but  an 
acute  and  philosophical  observer  of  nature,  and 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  geographical  dissertations 
and  works  on  natural  history.  His  imagination 
could  lighten  up  the  driest  details ;  but  it  was  often 
too  excursive  and  unbridled.  His  works  were  also 
hastily  produced,  *  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him ;'  but  considering  these  disadvan- 
tages, his  intdlectual  energy  and  acquirements  were 
wonderful. 

A  record  of  English  customs  is  preserved  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  published,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Sir  Henrv  Elus,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
in  1808 ;  and  in  1842  in  two  cheap  portable  volumes. 
The  work  relates  to  the  customs  at  country  wakes, 
sheep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  and  is 
an  admirable  delineation  of  olden  life  and  manners. 
The  Every-day  Booh,  Table  Book,  and  Year  Book, 
by  WnjUAM  Hone,  published  in  1833,  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  above  five  hundred  woodcut  illus- 
trations, form  another  calendar  of  popukr  English 
amusements,  sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners, 
customs,  and  evento  incident  to  every  day  in  the 
year.  Mr  Southey  has  said  of  these  works-—'  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Every* 
day  Book  and  Table  Book  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local 
customs:  by  these  very  curious  publications  their 
compiler  has  rendered  good  servioe  in  an  important 
department  of  Uterature.' 

JEREltT  BEMTHAM. 

A  singular  but  eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence 
and  morals,  Mb  Jeremy  Bentbax,  was  an  author 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  down  to  the 
year  1834.  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  generations  and  of  various  countries, 
and  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions.  Those  opinions  were  as  mudb  canvassed 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists.     J^lr 


Bentham  was  a  native  of  London,  bod  of  a  wealthy 
solicitor,  and  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1749. 
He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  when 
only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  ^d,  and  was  eveo 
Uien  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  philosc^iher.'  He 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  1766,  and  aflerwards 
studying  the  law  in  linooln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1772.    He  had  a  strong  dislike  \o  the  k^ 

Srofession,  and  never  pleaded  in  public.    Uis  first 
terary  performance  was  an  exammation  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  was  en- 
titled A  Fragment  on  Government,  1776.     The  work 
was  prompted,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  by  *  a  passion 
for  improvement  in  those  shapes  in  which  the  lot 
of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it'    His  zeal  was  in- 
created  by  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  issued  by 
Priestley.    *  In  the  phrase  "  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  I  then  saw  delineated,'  says 
Bentham,  '  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  weU  as  a 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wroug,  use- 
ful,  useless,  or  mischievous   in  human   oondoct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  of  politics.'    The 
phrase  is  a  good  one,  whether  invented  by  Priestley 
or  Bentham  ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  means  by  which 
happiness  is  to  be  extended  as  undecided  as  ever, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  and  opinions  of 
men.    To  insure  it,  Bentham  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  laws  and  govemnient — to 
have    annual  parliaments  and  universal  sufirage, 
secret  voting,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  paying  wages  to  parliamentary  representatives* 
In  all  his  political  writings  this  doctrine  of  utility, 
so  understood,  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple.    In  1778  he  published  a  paouphlet  on  TAe 
Hard  Labour  Bill,  recommending  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment;  Letters  on 
Usury,  1787 ;  Introductwn  to  the  Principies  of  Morals 
and  Politics,  1789 ;  Discourses  on  Civil  aid  Penal 
Legislation,  1802  ;  A  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Be- 
wards,  1811;  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  1813; 
Paper  Relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction, 
1817;    The  Book  of  Fallacies,  1824,  &c      By  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1792,  Bentham  succeeded  to 
property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yielding 
from  £500  to  £600  a-year.    He  lived  frugally,  but 
with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses — ^kept 
young  men  as  secretaries — corresponded  and  wrote 
daily — and  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry, 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  the  society  of  a 
few  devoted  friends,  the  eccentric  philosopher  st- 
tained  to  the  age  of  eighty-four.    His  various  pro- 
ductions have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Dr  Joha 
Bowring  and  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  and 
published  in  11  volumes.     In  his  latter  works  Ben- 
tham adopted  a  peculiar  uncouth  style  or  nomcn- 
clature,  which  deters  ordinary  readers,  and  indeed 
has  rendered  his  works  almost  a  dead  letter.    For- 
tunately, however,  part  of  them  were  arranged  and 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Dumont    AnoAer 
disciple,  Mr  Mill,  made  known  his  principles  at 
home;  Sur  Samuel  Romilly  criticised  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
the  ethical  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  the  fin* 
cydopsedia  Britannica.    In  the  science  of  legisUtioB 
Bentham  evinced  a  profound  capacity  and  extensive 
knowledge :  the  error  imputed  to  his  specidattons  is 
that  of  not  sufficiently  *  weighing  the  various  dr^ 
cumstances  which  require  his  rules  to  be  wy^ifM 
in  difibrent  countries  and  times,  in  order  to  render 
them  either  more  useful,  mora  eadly  introduced, 
more  generally  respected,  or  more  certainly  exe- 
cuted.'    As  an  etliical  philosopher,  he  carried  his 
doctrine  of  utility  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
practically  dangerous,  if  it  were  possiUe  to  maka 
the  bulk  of  ntankind  act  upon  a  speculative  theory* 
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tbc  Sixth  Period  continued  to  occupy  publit.'  fs^ 
tbougfa  vith  imdl  dewrTiDits,  down  to  tiie  be({Iii 
«ir  thii  century,  when  a  audden  nnd  irrecoverable 
cdipw  came  over  them.  The  EJinhuryh  liccicw, 
ttan«d  in  October  ISOa  nnilcr  circumiUneej  else- 
where detailed,  wa«  a  work  entirely  new  in  our 
literature,  not  only  u  it  brooght  tatcnt  of  the  fint 
order  to  bear  opon  periodical  criticism,  but  tt  '■' 
preientcd  many  original  and  brilliant  diiquiiitio 
on  iubjecta  of  public  concernment  apart  fram  all 
coniideration  of  the  titcrnry  productioDi  of  the  day. 
It  met  with  iaatant  lucccia  of  the  most  decided 
kuid,  and  it  atitl  occopiea  an  important  poaitioQ  in 
the  Englieh  world  of  letlen.  As  it  was  devoted  to 
the  aupport  of  Whig  politics,  the  Torr  or  minis- 
terial party  of  the  day  soon  felt  a  need  for  a  aiml- 
lar  organ  of  opinion  on  their  side,  and  this  ted  to 
the  eatablishoaent  of  the  Quarlah/  EtmtK  in  1B09. 
Tbe  Qoarterly  has  ever  lioce  kept  abreast  with  ita 
DOrtheni  riTai  in  point  of  ability.  The  WcMtmimltr 
Seuim  was  establiahed  in  \&H,  by  Mr  Benthsm  ar  ' 
his  friends,  aa  a  medium  for  the  representation  . 
Badical  opinions.  lo  point  of  talent  thii  work  hat 
been  comparatively  unequal 

The  aame  improvement  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  originated  m  the  critical  clau  of  periodicals 
was  effected  in  the  department  of  the  magazines, 
or  literary  misceltsnics,  by  the  eatabliahment,  in 
1817,  of  Blackaoari  Edinburgh  liagasint,  which 
has  been  the  exemplar  of  many  other  aimilar  pub- 
licationa— Fraser's,  Toit's,  the  New  Monthly,  Me- 
tropolitan, &C. — presenting  each  month  a  melange 
of  original  articles  in  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papers  of  political  di»]uisition.  In  all  of  these 
works  there  is  now  literary  matter  of  merit  equal 
to  what  obtained  great  reputations  ifiy  years  ago ; 
yet  in  general  presented  anonymously,  and  only 
designed  to  serve  tlie  immediate  porpoae  of  amusing 
the  Idle  hours  of  the  public 
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The  plan  of  monthly  publication  fhr  works  of 
merit,  and  combining  cheapness  with  elegance,  wm 
commenced  by  Mr  Constable  io  1S27.  It  had  been 
planned  by  him  two  years  before,  when  his  active 
mind  was  full  of  splendid  schemes;  and  be  was  con- 
fident tliat  if  he  lived  for  half-a-dozen  years,  he 
would  '  make  it  as  impossible  that  there  shouid  not 
he  a  good  library  in  every  decent  house  in  Britain,  as 
that  the  shepherd's  inglcnook  ahould  want  the  talt 
pokt.'  'Conatable'a  MisceUany'  was  not  begun  till 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  publisher's  house,  but 
it  presented  some  attraction,  and  enjoyed  for  icvcrdl 
years  conaidenible  though  unequnl  success.  The 
works  were  issued  in  monllily  immberi  at  a  ahlUing 
each,  and  volumes  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Baail  HnU'a  Travels,  and  Lochhnrt's  Life  of  Bums, 
were  included  in  tlie  Miscellany,  and  had  a  great 
sale.  The  example  of  thia£dinburgh  scheme  stirred 
up  a  London  publislicr,  Kir  Murray,  to  attempt  a 
similar  series  in  the  English  na'tropolia.  Hence 
began  the  'Family  Library,'  wliicb  wss  continued 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  ended  in  1841  with  the 
eightieth  volume.  Mr  Murray  made  his  volumea 
five  ahillings  each,  adding  occasionally  engravings 
and  woodcuts,  and  publiahing  several  works  of 
standard  merit— including  Waaliington  Irviog's 
Sketcb-Book,  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  &c  Mr 
Irving  atao  abridged  for  this  library  his  Life  of 
Columbus  i  Mr  Lockharl  abridged  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon ;  Scott  himself  contributed  a  History  of 
Demonology ;  Sir  David  Brewster  a  Life  of  Newton, 
and  other  popular  authors  joined  oa  fellow-labourers. 
Another  series  of  monthly  volume*  was  began  in 


1833,  under  the  title  of  '  Sscred  Classics,'  being  re- 
prints of  celebrated  authors  whose  laboura   have 
been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  ol 
revealed  religion.     Two  clergymen  (Mr  Cattertude     i 
and  Mr  Stebbing)  edited  this  library,  and  it  was  no     i 
bad  index  to  their  fitness  for  the  oSce,  that  they    [ 
opened  it  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Liberty  of  Pro-     , 
pheaying,'  one  of  the  nrost  able,  high-apirited,  and     ' 
eloquent  of  theological  or  ethical  treatisea.     *  The 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,'  commenced  in   1830, 
and  still  in  progress  (though  not  in  regulai  inter-   ' 
vols  of  a  month  between  each  volnme),  is  t^iefly 
devoted   to   geographical    and    historical    snbjecu.     | 
Among  its  contributors  have  been  Sir  John  Leslie, 
Professors  Jameson  and  Wallace,  Mr  Tytler,    Mr  . 
James  Baillie  Fraser,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Hu^ 
Murray,  Dr  Crichton,  Dr  Ruasell.  &c.    The  con-   '] 
venience  of  the  monthly  mode  of  publication  baa    ; 
recommended  it  to  both  publishers  and  Tcadcn : 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Byron,   Crabbe,  Moore,    Southey,  the  faahionable     i 
novels,  &C.  have  been  thus  issued  and  rirculated  in   i 
thousands.      Old  standard  authon  and  grave  liis-    | 
toriaus,  decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attire,  have     I 
also  enjoyed  a  new  tease  of  popularity:  DusvelTs 
Johnson,    Shakspcare  and   tlie    elder   dramatists, 
Hume,   Smollett,   and   Liiigord,    Tytler'a  Scotland, 
Cowpcr,  Robert  Hall,  and  almost  innumerable  other   | 
British   Kortiua,  have  been^  publislied.    Those 
libraries,  however  (notwitliataading  the  intentiooa 
and  sanguine  predictioos  of  Constable^  were  chiefly 
supported  by  the  more    opulent  and   respectable   i 
claaaea     To  bring  science  and  literature  wttbia  the    ' 
grasp  of  all  a  society  was  formed  in  t82S  for  the    ;  I 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  tbe  head  of  which    . 
were  several  atatesmeo  and  leading  member*  of  tbe 
Whig  aristocracy — Lords  Aockland,  Althorp  (now 
Earl  Spencer),  John  RusmII,  Nugent,  SufBeld,  Mr 
Henry  Brougham  (afterwards  L«rd  Brougham),  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Dr  Ualthy  (Bishop  of  Durfaajs),    i 


Mr  Hallam,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  &c  Their  object  was 
to  circulate  a  scries  of  treatises  on  the  exact  sdeoces, 
and  on  various  brooches  of  useful  knowledge,  ui 
numbers  at  aixpence  each.  I'he  first  was  puUi^led 
in  March  18)17,  being  '  A  Discourae  (^  the  01gect9i 
Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,'  by  Mr 
Brougham.  Many  of  tbo  work*  iMUed  by  this  , 
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are  excellent  compendiums  of  knowledge; 
the  general  fault  of  their  scientific  treatises  has 
that  they  are  too  technical  and  abstruse  for 
working-classes,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  pur- 
and  read  chiefly  by  those  in  better  stations 
of  life.     Another  series  of  works  of  a  higher  cast, 
tfiftitled  '  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,* 
itk  four-shilling  Yolumes,  has  also  emanated  from 
fliis  fodety,  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  and  exten- 
■iTe  series  of  maps  and  charts,  forming  a  complete 
■tlat.    A  collection  of  portraits,  with  biographical 
memoirs,  and  an  improved  description  of  almanac, 
ynblished  yearly,  have  formed  part  of  the  society's 
opentions.    Their  labours  have  on  the  whole  been 
IffttM**^^ ;  and  though  the  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
tDfe  was  rapidly  extending,  the  steady  impulse  and 
cnoouragement  given  to  it  by  a  society  possessing 
ample  fhnds  and  large  influence,  must  have  tended 
i    mitoially  to  accelerate  its  progress.  It  was  obvious, 
I    howerer,  that  the  field  was  not  wholly  occupied,  but 
I    that  large  masses,  both  in  the  rural  and  manufac- 
I    taring  districts,  were  unable  either  to  purchase  or 
I   imderstand  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  Society  for 
I   the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowleilge.    Under  this 
I  impression,    the   publishers   of  the   present  work 
I  commenced,  in  February  1832,  their  weekly  perio- 
dical, Chambers*s  Edinburgh  Journal,  consisting  of 
original  pajjcrs  on  subjects  of  ordinary  life,  science, 
and  literature,  and  containing  in  each  number  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  tliat  in  a  number  of 
&e  society's  works,  and  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price.    The  result  of  this  extraor<linary  cheapness 
was  a  circulation   soon  exceeding    fifty   thousand 
weekly,  and  whi<;h  has  now  risen  to  about  ninety 
thousand.     The  Penny  Mmjazine^  a  respectable  perio- 
dical, and  the  Penny  Cyclop<pdia^  wure   afterwards 
commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  DitTusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  attained  each  a  very  great  circula- 
tion.   There  are  numerous  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field  of  humble  usefulness ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  a  cottage  or  workshop  without 
meeting  with  some  of  these  publications — cheering 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic,  and, 
by  withdrawing  l»im  from  the  operation  of  the  grosser 
senses,  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 


WRITERS   ON   SCIENCE. 

The  age  has  been  highly  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  scientific  writers  whose  works,  being  of  a  popu- 
lar description,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  circle 
of  general  literature.  At  the  head  of  this  class  may 
be  placed  Sir  John  Herscuel,  whose  Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Sir  David  Brewster 
also  presents  a  remarkable  union  of  scientific  ac- 
complishments with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  first- 
rate  litterateur.  His  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Life 
qf  Newton,  History  of  Optics,  and  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Etiinburgn  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
are  equally  noted  for  literary  elegance  as  for  pro- 
found knowledge.  A  high  place  in  this  walk  is 
due  to  Mr  Charles  Babbage,  author  of  the  Eco- 
nomy of  Machinery  and  Manufactures;  a  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  &c  The  latter  work  is  a  most  inge- 
nious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range 
of  sciences  which  afford  proof  of  divine  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  original  and  striking  thoughts.  The  works  on 
geology,  by  Dr  Buckland,  Mr  Murchison,  Mr 
Charles  Lyell,  Sib  Henrt  Delabeche,  and  Dr 
Mantell,  are  all  valuable  contributions  to  the 
library  of  modem  science. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown 
in  his  works  a  more  extensive  range  of  knowledge. 


united  with  great  {xiwers  of  expression,  than  the 
Rev.  William  Wheweix,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  three  volumes,  1837,  and  the  Philosophy  qf 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  upon  their  History,  two 
volumes,  1840,  are  amongst  tne  few  books  of  the 
age  which  realise  to  our  minds  the  self-devoting 
zeal  and  life-long  application  of  the  world's  earlier 
students.  Mr  Whewell  was  also  the  author  of  that 
member  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Treatises 
in  which  astronomy  and  general  physics  were 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  natural  theology 
Another  modem  writer  of  unusually  varied  attain- 
ments was  the  late  Dr  John  Macculloch,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;  a 
valuable  geological  one,  presenting  a  classification 
of  rocks;  and  a  posthumous  treatise,  in  three 
volumes,  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

The  almost  infant  science  of  Ethnography  has 
received  a  powerful  illustration  fh}m  the  industrious 
labours  of  Dr  Pritcharo,  whose  Inquiries  into  tJu 
Physical  History  of  Man  is  a  book  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature.  It  tends  to  show  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  distinctions  of  colour  and  figure 
amongst  races  of  men,  and  to  establish  the  unity  of 
the  human  species.  Dr  Pritchard's  work  on  the  Celts 
is  also  one  of  considerable  value,  particularly  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  language. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  by  Professor 
Nichol  of  Glasgow,  has  deservedly  attained  great 
popularity  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  sublime 
observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others 
respecting  the  objects  beyond  the  range  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony. It  has  been  followed  by  a  volume  of 
equally  eloquent  disquisition,  under  the  title  of 
Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System.  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
success  in  the  language  of  common  life,  in  the  Ele- 
ments  of  Physics  by  Dr  Neil  Aknott. 

The  various  departments  of  knowledge  connected 
with  medicine  have  been  illustrated  by  several 
writers  of  the  highest  talent,  from  whom  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  the  few  names  which  we  have 
room  to  notice.  In  physiology,  the  works  of  Bostock, 
Lawrence,  Mavo,  Elliotson,  Roget,  Flktcher, 
and  Carpenter,  stand  deservedly  high,  while  the 
popular  treatises  of  Dr  Combe  are  remarkable  for 
their  extensive  usefulness,  due  to  their  singularly 
lucid  and  practical  character.  The  Curiosities  ofMe^ 
dical  Experience  by  Da  Millingen,  the  treatises  d 
Sir  James  Clark  on  Climate  and  Consumption,  the 
various  tracts  of  Sir  Henrt  Halford,  Dr  South- 
wood  Smith's  Philosophy  of  Health,  and  Dr  Cope- 
LANu's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  are  but  a 
meagre  selection  from  a  great  range  of  medical 
works  of  talent  calculated  for  general  reading. 

ENCYCL0PJEDIA8. 

The  progress  of  Encyclopjidias,  or  alphabetical 
digests  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
literature  of  modern  times.  The  first  was  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Ephraim  Chambers,  published  in  1728,  in 
two  large  folio  volumes,  of  which  five  editions  were 
published  within  eighteen  years.  As  the  work  of 
one  individual,  the  Cyclopasdia  of  Chambers  is 
highly  honourable  to  his  taste,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge. The  proprietors  of  this  work  in  1776  en- 
gaged Dr  Abraham  Rees,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
(1743-1825),  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it,  which  appeared  in  1 785,  and  was  well 
received.  They  then  agreed  with  the  same  gentle- 
man to  undertiUce  a  new  and  magnificent  work  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  in  1802  the  first  volume  of 
Recs's  Cydopflsdia  was  issued,  with  illustrations  in 
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a  ityle  of  engraring  neyer  rorpaMed  in  this  conntry. 
This  splendid  work  extended  to  forty-five  volumes. 
In  1751-54  appeared  Barrow's  New  and  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in   1766  an- 
other Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  compiled  by 
the  Key.  IL  Croker,  Dr  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr 
Samuel  Clerk.     The  celebrated  French  Encydo- 
p6die  was  published  between  the  years  1751  and 
1765.    Among  the  yarioos  schemes  of  Goldsmith, 
?ras  A  Universal  Dictionary  qf  Arts  and  Sciences,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  prospectus  (unfortunately  lost),  and 
to  which  the  most  emment  British  writers  were  to  be 
contributors.    The  premature  death  of  Goldsmith 
fhistrated  this  plan.    In   1771   the  EncydopsMlia 
Britannica,  edited  by  Mr  William  Smellie,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  quarto,  presenting  a  novel 
and  important  improvement  upon  its  predecessors : 
'  it  treated  each  science  completely  in  a  systematic 
form,  under  its  proper  denomination ;  the  technical 
terms  and  subordinate  heads  being  also  ezpUined 
alphabetically,  when  anything  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  the  general  treatise  was  required.'    The  se- 
cond edition  of  this  work,  commenced  in  1776,  was 
enlarged  to  ten  volumes,  and  embraced  biography 
and  history.    The  third  edition,  completed  in  1797, 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes,  and  was  enriched 
with  valuable  treatises  on  grammar  and  metaphysics, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gleig;  with  profound  articles  on 
mythology,  mysteries,  and  philology,  by  Dr  Doig ; 
and  with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
duction and  contributions  in  physical  science,  l^ 
Professor  Robison.    Two   supplementary  volumes 
were  afterwards  added  to  this  work.    A  fourth  edi- 
tion was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr 
James  Miller,  and  completed  m  1810;  it  was  en- 
riched with  some  admirable  sdentiflc  treatises  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Wallace.    Two  other  editions, 
merely  nominal,  of  this  Encyclopssdia  were  published ; 
and  a  supplement  to  the  work  was  projected  by  the 
late  Mr  Constable,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Macvey  Napier.  To  this  supplement  Con- 
stable attracted  the  greatest  names  both  in  Britain 
and  France :  it  contained  contributions  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Jameson,  Leslie,  Mackintosh,  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Ricar- 
do,  Malthus,  Mill,  Professor  Wallace,  Dr  Thomas 
Toung,  M  Biot,  M.  Arago,  &c.    The  supplement 
was  completed  in  1824,  in  six  volumea    Six  years 
afterwards,  when  the  property  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  was  commenced,  incorporating 
all  the  articles  in  the  supplement,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  adjust 
them  to  the  later  views  and  information  applicable 
to  their  subjects.   Mr  Napier  was  chosen  editor,  and 
assistant  in  the  work  of  revision  and  addition 


was  found  in  the  late  Dr  James  Browne,  a  man  of 
varied  and  extensive  learning.  New  and  valoabls 
articles  were  contributed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  by 
Mr  Galloway,  Dr  Traill,  Dr  Roget,  Dr  John  Thom- 
son, Mr  Tytler,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Moir,  &c. 
This  great  national  work — for  such  it  may  justly 
be  entitled— was  completed  in  1842,  in  twenty-oo^ 
volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  different  editions  of 
the  Encydopssdia  Britannica,  two  other  important 
works  of  the  same  kind  were  in  progress.    The 
Edinburgh   Encydopndia,  under  the    superinten- 
dence of  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  commenced  in 
1808,  and  completed  in  1830,  in  eighteen  quarto 
volumes.    The  scientific  department  of  the  work, 
under  such  an  editor,  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  and 
valuable,  and  it  is  still  highly  prized.  The  Encydo- 
pssdia  Metropolitana  was  b^g^  ^  1815,  and  pre- 
sented this  difference  from  its  rivals,  that  it  de- 
parted from  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (certainly 
the  most  convenient),  and  arranged  its  artides  in 
what  the  conductors  considered  their  natural  order. 
Coleridge  was  one  of  the  writers  in  this  work ;  some 
of  its  phildogical  artides  are  ingenious.    The  Lon- 
don EncydopsBdia,  in  twenty  vdumes  rojral  8vol,  is 
a  useftil  compen^uni,  and  indudes  the  whole  o£ 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  with  its  dtationa.    Lardnei's 
Cydopssdia  is  a  collection  of  different  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  arts,  and  manufactures,  history, 
biography,  &c  published  in  131  small  8va  volumei^ 
issued  montlily.   The  series  embraces  some  valuable 
works:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contribated  part  of  a 
popular  history  of  England,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr  Moore  histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  M 
Sismondi  one  of  the  Italian  republics.    Sir  John 
Herschd  wrote  for  it  the  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  treatise  on 
Astronomy;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  contributed 
the  history  of  Optics.    In  natural  history  and  other 
departments  this  Cydopssdia  is  also  valuable,  bat 
as  a  whole  it  is  very  defective.    Popular  Cydo- 
psBdias,  in  one  large  vdume  each,  have  been  pub- 
lished, condensing  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Of  these  Mr  M*Culloch  is  author  of  one  on  com- 
merce, and  another  on  geography ;  Dr  Ure  on  arts 
and  manufactures;  Mr  Brande  on  science,  literature, 
and  art ;  Mr  Blaine  on  rural  sports.    There  is  alss 
a  series  of  Cydopaedias  on  a  larger  scale,  devoted  to 
the  various  departments  of  medical  sdcnce ;  namdy, 
the  CydopsBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  by 
Drs  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  Condly;  the  Cydopsedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  ediied  by  I)r  A.  T. 
Thomson ;  and  the  Cydops^a  <i(  Surgery,  edited  by 
Dr  CosteUo;  each  being  in  four  massive  volumes^ 
and  composed  of  papers  by  the  first  men  of  the  pn>- 
fession  in  tiie  country. 
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Br  Hun-  Co^  TowiK,  ud  Hifiw.    XI. 

BAPTISM  ITB  OWN  WITMBSS. 

B/  RtT.  Wm.  Hucn.    ,U3<. 

THB  HODB  AND  BUBJBOTS  01  BAPTIBIL 

By  H.  P.  Jmit,  A.  M.    A 
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flCHOOL  BOOKI. 

PALET*8  NATURAL  THXOLOGT, 
niiutnlML    Mitod  hj  John  Wan,  I1J>.    L25. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

And  Anclant  UyOuAaiy.   By  C.  K.  IHUawaj.    HIu- 

tnted  by  ekcant  engmlQgi.  7th  edition.    .67. 

THB  TOUNO  LADIES'  CLASS  BOOK: 

A  Selection  of  Leemns  for  ReAding ,  In  Proos  and  Tom. 

By  B.  Bailey.    M. 

BLAKE'S  NATURAL  PHIL080PHT ; 

Being  CoDTeraationi  on  Phlloeophy,  with  ezplanalocy 

Notes,  Qaeitione  for  Bxaminatfon,  and  a  Dietfanny 

of  PhUoBophloal  Tennii,  with  twenty -eight  atad 

engravingk    By  J.  L.  Blake,  D.D.    .67. 

BLAKB*8  mST  BOOK  IN  A8TR0N01CT; 

Daalgned  Hw  the  vae  of  Common  Sehoola.    lUaalraftad 

with  ataet  engravlnp.    By  J.  L.  Blake,  D  J>.    JjO. 

INTELLECTUAL  PinLOSOPHT; 

Or, » lamlliar  Kzplanalion  of  the  Natore  and  Opom- 

tione  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Edited  by  Rot.  S.  Blaladale.    .88. 

THE  CICERONIAN; 

Or,  Che  Pmarian  Method  of  Teaching  the  Xtementi  of 

the  Latin  Langoagt.    Adapted  to  the  nae  of  Amer" 

loan  Sohoola.    By  Prof.  B.  Sean.    .£0. 

MXMORIA  TXCHNICA; 

Or,  the  Alt  of  AbbreTiadnc  thoee  Slndlea  wtateh  give 

the  greateet  lAbor  to  the  Memory.    Adapted  to  (he 

uaeofSchoola.  Br  Lorenao  Johnaon.  Seeond 

edition.    BeTued  and  improred.    .60. 

ELEBfENTS  Of  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

By  P.  Wayland,  D J>.,  Preaident  of  Bxown  Unlvmity. 

Thlrty-fliBt  thonaand. '  1.26. 

ABRIBOMENT; 

Tor  Behoola  and  Academiea,  by  the  AoChor. 

Twentieth  thouaand.    .60. 

ELEMENTS  0?  POLITICAL  BOONOMT. 
By  7.  Waylnnd,  D  J).    Poorteenth  tbooaand.    1.26. 

ABRIBQMBNT; 
VorSchQOlaasid  Academiea,  by  the  Aothor.    .6a 

or  ram. 

PRINCIPLES  01  COOLOOTi 

Or,  Hialory  of  the  Raoea  of  Anfanala,  both  tittooi  and 

living,  irith  reference  to  their  atructnre  and  mir* 

Por  the  nae  of  CoUcgca  and  Sehoob. 

By  Prof.  Agaarii  and  ^  A.  Gonld,  MJ>. 


XUnC  BOOKS. 

THE  SACRED  MINSTREL; 

A  Collection  of  Chnreh  Mnate,  oonriating  of  Paahn  and 

Hymn  Tunea,  Anthema,  Sentenoea,  Chanta,  kc. 

By  N.  B.  Gould.    .76. 

NATIONAL  CHURCH  HARMONY; 
For  Public  Woishlp.    By  N.  D.  Goold.    .76. 

COMPANION  POR  THE  PSALMIST ; 

Containing  Origlnai  Mode,  arranged  for  Hnnna  in  flie 

"  PaalmlaL'^bf  peculiar  chancter  and  metre. 

By  N.  B.  Gould.    JS)^. 


WINCHKLL>S  WATTS  PSALMS  AND  HTMN8. 

THE  PSALMIST; 

A  new  CollccUon  of  Hymns  for  the  uae  of  the  Baptlat 

Churehea.    By  Baron  Stow  and  8.  f .  Smith. 

YariooB  itylea  and  pileea. 


SmAST  MIHIATUBB  VOLVlIBi. 


OIHAMUmD  00 


AM9  BBAOTirUUT 

SIX  cnm  SACK. 

THB  BIBLE  AND  THE  CLOSET. 
Bdiled  by  Ber.  John  0.  Chonlea,  DJIl 

THE  FAMILY  ALTAR; 
Or,  the  Duty  and  Beneflta  of  PamUy  Woiahlp. 

THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE; 
Ita  AflbctfoDBand  Plcaanraa.    Edited  by  K.  A.  Qtn 

THB  MARRIAGE  RING; 
Or,  How  to  make  Home  Happy.    By  J.  ▲.  JaoMS. 

THE  CASKET  OF  JEWELS, 
ForYonnf  ChiiatlanB.  QyJamee,EdwBnla,andIIaiiiB. 

THE  ACTIYE  CHRISTIAN, 
fnm  the  wiitlnga  of  John  Harris,  P J>. 

DAILY  MANNA, 
Vor  CiuiiUan  PQgxInu.    By  Rer.  BaioD  8to(w,  D J>. 

THE  CYPRESS  WBBATH ; 

A  Book  of  Couolntlon  for  thoao  who  Movn. 

Edited  by  Rer.  B.  W.  Giiswold. 

THE  YOUNG  COMMUNICANT; 

An  Aid  to  the  Right  Undexatandlng  and  SpUtoal  Im- 

provnnent  of  the  Lord^  Simper. 

LYRIC  GEMS. 

A  OoUeolionor  OrUtiul  and  Select  Saerad  Poetay. 

By  Rer.  S.  F.  Smith. 

THE  MOURNER'S  CHAPLET; 

An  Offlteing  of  Sympathy  for  BereaTsd  Frtenda. 

Edited  bTJohn Keese. 

THB  ATTRACTIONS  OF  HBATEN. 
Edited  by  Rer.  H.  A.  GniTea. 

07* 8*^  of  ttie  above,  in  neat  boxes.  conTenlent  ftrnao, 

and  forming  n  beantlftil  **Miniatnre  Libruy.'* 

TwoIto  Tolomea.    8.76. 


IKniUa  Wniatnns. 

60eti.eaflh. 

THE  WEDDING  GIFT ; 
Or,  the  Dtttlaa  and  Pleaanea  of  Danoadc  Ufo. 

THB  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S  GUIDE 
To  the  Doctrinea  and  Duties  of  a  ReligiDaa  IJSi. 

THE  MOURNER  COMFORTED. 
Edited  by  Boftu  W.  Qiiawold  and  John 


RIPLEY'S  NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS, 

Derigned  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible 

Glaaaaa,  and  as  an  aid  to  Family  Instruction. 

By  Prof.  Beniy  J.  Ripley.    1.26. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
By  Prof.  Henry  J.  Ripley.    .76. 

MALOOM'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 

Of  the  most  Important  Names,  ObsJects,  and  Tenna  found 

In  the  Holy  Scrlpturas.    By  H.  Maloom,  D.D.    .60. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOK. 
ByB.Iincoln.    12^^. 

UNOOLNni  SCRIPTURE  QU1SSTI0N&    .8. 

HAGUE'S  GUIDE 

To  Oonvenation  on  the  New  TMament ;  designed  for 

the  use  of  Bible  Claaaea  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

ToL  I.  Matthew,  Vol.  U.  John.    17  eta.  each. 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  HARMONY. 
By  N.  D.  Gould.    J2i<. 
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